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FOREWORD 


“Manners before morals!” exclaims Mrs. Erlynne in reply 
to Lord Windermere’s denunciation of her reappearance in his 
drawing room. This witty rejoinder in Wilde’s comedy may 


' be said to characterize the tone and the intent of the famous 
- social comedies represented in this volume. Social comedy 


strives to correct by ridicule and laughter, and pleasantly satir- 
izes the follies of the times. It does not seek to moralize the 
age; it makes no pretence to inevitability in the development 
of either plot or character; it poses no thesis, but aims at enter- 
tainment before instruction. Its gaiety appeals to our wit, 
humor, and intelligence; it is not, like the problem play, pre- 
occupied with the serious purpose of prodding us into moral 
anxiety, indignation, or sympathy. Let us not inflict upon 
these comedies the critical tests we apply to tragedy, and fall 
into the error of those critics who, peering through didactic 
spectacles, despair at finding no moral, for example, in The 


_ Gay Lord Quex. If we can flee from such critics, and escape 
’ the prepossession of an Anglo-Saxon civilization relentlessly 


bent on standardizing thought and feeling, we may then, and 
only then, enjoy the mood of high comedy and forget for the 
moment a world that is too much with us; we may take, in 
laughter gay or grim, our holiday from the sublime and the 
beautiful, as well as from the coarse and the depressing. 

All of these comedies have stood the test of the library and 
the stage by giving continual pleasure to thousands of readers 
and patrons of the theater. They are comedies every student 
of the drama should have read and seen upon the stage, and 
they provide, when gathered together in this readily accessible 
form, rich food for a critical study of the art of social comedy. 
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Cordial acknowledgments are due Sir Arthur Wing Pinero 
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THE NATURE OF COMEDY 


Comedy and Tragedy are terms that have been employed 
through the ages to distinguish between plays ending happily 
and those ending unhappily. Of these two major divisions 
of drama, tragedy has greater magnitude and scope because 
it can reveal the heights and depths of human experience and 
all its pain and woe. Comedy, in its pure form, must neces- 
sarily restrict its choice of subject matter, as well as its 
method of treatment, if it is to fulfill its primary aim to 
amuse, entertain, and arouse laughter. The entertainment, 
however, may take the form of enlightenment, and the laugh- 
ter aroused may be of a thoughtful kind. But there are, on 
the other hand, many plays which cannot be arbitrarily 
classified as belonging wholly to either of these two main divi- 
sions. Greek taste generally preferred to keep the tragic and 
the comic apart; and the French pseudo-classical dictators 
frowned upon any mixture of the two. The English tradition, 
however, has been unhampered. From the time of the earli- 
est Morality plays the Anglo-Saxon and the Celt, especially 
the latter, have chosen to mingle laughter and sorrow, or to 
introduce even the buffooneries of farce into the midst of 
tragedy. This tradition has continued through Shakespeare 
to our own times, and can be found to-day in such a recent 
drama as Sean O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock. The ancient 
distinctions seem to have departed, and we now have drama 
that is grave or gay, and sometimes both. Anyone who 
watched Mrs. Fiske in her recent revival of Ibsen’s Ghosts, 
or the London performance of The Wild Duck at the Every- 
man Theatre at Hampstead, will never forget the comedy ele- 
ments in these two heavy tragedies. Comedy, in fact, to-day 
embraces plays of such widely different characteristics and 
appeals that scarcely any common ones can be discovered. 

Comedy is more elusive than tragedy. What appeals to 
one age or nation as comic may arouse the dissent or disgust 
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of another. The Latin comedies of Plautus, based upon cheap 
tricks and the beatings of servants, may seem te us to be 
vulgar, brutal, and tasteless efforts to entertain. Also, it is 
difficult for an Anglo-Saxon to find humor in the comic treat- 
ment of a great hypocrite like Tartuffe. The Englishman’s 
“strictness of conscience” is likely to prefer the scorn and 
indignation of a Juvenal or a Jonson to the thoughtful ridi- 
cule of a Moliére. A British sober-sides and his wife sat 
throughout Shaw’s Fanny’s First Play without a smile; they 
were inexpressibly shocked by the antics of Margaret, par- 
ticularly her boast of having knocked two teeth out of a 
British Bobby. 

A sure way to drive the fun out of a comedy is to analyze 
it, and attempt to define its comic appeal. Nevertheless, let 
us review what some of the philosophers have written on the 
subject. 

“At a comedy,” writes Plato, “the soul experiences a mixed 
feeling of pleasure and pain.” Aristotle, striving to analyze 
this mixed feeling, maintains in the Poetics that we are 
amused by perceiving the limitation of others, by observing 
“some defect or ugliness, which is not painful or destructive”; - 
in the Rhetoric he says that we laugh as a natural reaction 

_from disappointment. Upon one or the other of these state- 
ments have been based most of the later definitions of comedy. 
Hobbes, elaborating upon Aristotle’s first statement, writes 
in the Discourse on Human Nature: “The passion of laughter 
is nothing else but sudden glory arising from a sudden con- 
ception of some eminency in ourselves, by comparison with 
the infirmity of others, or with our own formerly”; and Kant, 
in the Critique of Judgment, repeats in his own words the 
second statement: “Laughter is an affection arising from the 
sudden transformation of a strained expectation into nothing.” 

Critics are furthermore agreed that the basis of the comic 
lies in the perception of incongruity. Something happens 
which departs from the normal standard, and we laugh. Why 
we laugh, fortunately no philosopher or psychologist has dis- 
covered. One popular explanation is that laughter liberates 
‘the natural man from the ties and conventions of society. 
Humor is a universalizing element that makes its sharers kin. 
It releases pent-up emotion and produces a lightening or relief 
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analogous to the purgation of pity and fear in tragedy. It is 
a fact sufficient for comedy that the perception of incongruity 
causes mirth. It also causes sorrow. The incongruity be- 
tween “the expectancy and rose of the fair state” in the per- 
son of Hamlet, and his “blown youth blasted” is the spectacle 
of tragedy; but in comedy, as Aristotle says, the incongruity 
is not painful and destructive. It appeals to the intellect, 
and does not pierce further to our sentiments and moral feel- 
ings. In the phrase of Horace Walpole: “The world is a 
comedy to those who think, a tragedy to those who feel.” 

This view, however, which George Meredith has elaborated 
in his Essay on the Comic Spirit, and which Bergson has fur- 
ther defined in his Philosophy of Laughter, deals with the 
nature of the French comic sense rather than with that of the 
English. French comedy applies to human nature the test of 
sanity and common sense, and ridicules, from an emotionally 
detached standpoint, human beings who de not conform to the 
social norm. Moliére, the greatest master of this kind of com- 
edy, directs his shafts of wit, not like Ibsen and Galsworthy 
at the rules and moral conventions of society, which Moliére 
accepts as normal and fixed, but at the people who depart 
from them—the hypocrite, the miser, the misanthrope, and 
so forth. Mboliére, moreover, does not arouse our sympathy 
and affection for his characters, as Shakespeare engages our 
affections for Mercutio, Rosalind, or Portia; he keeps them 
in the white light of critical intelligence; his appeal is that of 
wit rather than of humor. Humor, on the other hand, as 
Thackeray defines the term, is “wit plus love’”—a definition 
as English as Bergson’s is French. 

Bergson maintains that: (1) laughter is critical and cor- 
rective; (2) laughter is incompatible with emotion or sym- 
pathy with the subject: 

“Hach member of society must be ever attentive to his 
social surroundings; he must model himself on his environ- 
ment; society holds suspended over each individual member, 
if not the threat of correction, at all events the prospect of a 
social snubbing, which, although it is slight, is none the less 
dreaded. Such must be the function of laughter. Always 
rather humiliating for the one against whom it is directed, 
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laughter is, really and truly, a kind of social ragging.” (Le 
Rire; English translation, Macmillan, New York.) 


This definition, which resembles Meredith’s prescription for 
comedy—“thoughtful laughter,” is a perfect statement of the 
French comic spirit as revealed in the comedies of Moliére; 
it does not apply to the English comic sense aroused by the 
comedies of Shakespeare. Some eminent French critics re- 
gard the introduction of gravediggers into Hamlet as a woeful 
want of taste, and Shakespeare, in Voltaire’s phrase, as a 
barbarian and a savage. True to the classical spirit of de- 
corum, the French regard comedy as one thing, tragedy as 
another, and do not relish an intermingling of intellectual and 
emotional appeals; the English refuse to divide their enter- 
tainment, or to view mankind as a dispassionate and impar- 
tial critic; they prefer to sympathize with the creatures they 
laugh at. Shakespeare does not ask us to laugh with our 
intellect alone, but with our whole being; hence the broad 
tolerance with which we watch the escapades of Bottom, Fal- 
staff, and Dogberry, who all appeal to what is human in us. 
“Shakespeare’s laughter,” writes John Palmer, “is a delicate 
and vibrant sympathy, including every fool, seeing life itself 
as a misunderstanding that must pass, as a pageant of the 
incongruous wherein all beautifully agrees when we embrace 
it,” 


The Kinds of Comedy. 


Comedy, broadly considered, may be divided into two types 
—the non-judicial and the judicial. In the non-judicial, 
under which come such romantic comedies of Shakespeare as 
Twelfth Night and As You Like It, we do not pass moral 
judgment upon the characters but, as has been shown, give 
them our kindly laughter and sympathy. Pure comedies of 
situation also come under this head. Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
Errors, for example, has little character itself; the laughter 
is aroused by comic situations of mistaken identity. If the 
comedy of situation descends to extravagant absurdities and 
slapstick buffoonery, it turns into low faree—and instead of 
calling forth judgment, evokes “the loud laugh that speaks the 
vacant mind.” Neither in romantic comedy, nor in the 
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comedy of situation, or farce, are we asked to sit in judgment 
upon the characters. 

Under judicial comedy come the social or satiric comedies 
of various kinds represented in this volume. They are some- 
times classified as comedies of humours and comedies of man- 
ners, but these names are frequently used interchangeably by 
critics, and are not always helpful in differentiating one social 
comedy from another. In these plays the dramatists intend to 
arouse our critical Judgment and to make us laugh at the 
follies, affectations, or vices of the characters. If the judicial 
feeling aroused is too severe, the play passes over from the 
purely comic mood (of which Moliére is the greatest master) 
into scorn, indignation, sarcasm, and denunciation—until it 
approaches the borders of the serious or tragic, and makes 
laughter impossible. This is the tendency of the comedy of 
humours as created by Ben Jonson and followed by Massin- 
ger in A New Way to Pay Old Debts. Massinger closes his 
play with scorn and moral indictment, as Sir Giles Overreach 
foams with rage upon the ground. 

The tradition of English social drama may be said to be 
derived from both Jonson’s comedy of humours, and Moliére’s 
comedy of character and manners. From Massinger to 
Maugham the type varies, as it is compounded of elements 
from the one tradition or the other, or as, in English fashion, 
it mingles with them an appeal to the romantic and sentimen- 
tal. Goldsmith, as we shall see, combines characteristics of 
the Shakespearean or natural comedy with the comedy of 
manners; and Oscar Wilde introduces the materials of a prob- 
lem play into the ribald wit of the drawing room. 


The Comedy of Humours. 


The most popular and, perhaps, the most lasting of that 
type of social drama called comedy of humours is A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts by Philip Massinger. Massinger was but 
following in the footsteps of his master, Ben Jonson, when 
he wrote this famous play. Jonson’s purpose was to “strip the 
ragged follies of the time.” His method, akin to that of the 
morality plays, was “to clothe some abstract quality in the 
garb of a man, invest it with such realistic trappings as to 
make it appear passably like a human being, and set it ~ 
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amongst its fellows, against a background taken from real 
life. It tried to be critical, not solely of its own times but of 
humanity—it never attempted to paint the full man, moved 
by inconsistencies, urged by conflicting passion.” [Dobree, 
Restoration Comedy (1660-1720), p. 35.] A humour was an 
inborn trait that grew to dominate the man, or, as Jonson 
defines the term in the introduction to Every Man Out of 
His Humour, a trait akin to the physical humour or dispo- 
sition the body was supposed to possess: 


. Whatsoe’er ath fluxure and humidity, 
As wanting power to contain itself, 
Is humour. So in every human body, 
The choler, melancholy, phlegm and blood, 
By reason that they flow continually 
In some one part, and are not continent, 
_ Receive the name of Humours. Now thus far 
It may, by metaphor, apply itself 
Unto the general disposition; 
As when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In their confluctions, all to run one way, 
This may be truly said to be a humour. 
But that a rook, by wearing a pied feather, 
The cable hat-band, or the three-piled ruff, 
A yard of shoe-tie, or the Switzer’s knot 
On his French garters, should affect a humour! 
O, it is more than most ridiculous. 


Classicist in learning and taste, Jonson led a reaction from 
the popular romantic comedy of Shakespeare, back to a com- 
edy realistic and satirical, and conforming to classical stand- 
ards. In the prologue to Every Man in His Humour, Jonson 
inveighed against chronicle plays, tragedy, and romance, and 
called for a comedy of 


“deeds, and language, such as men do use: 
And persons, such as comedy would choose, 
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When she would show an image of the ee 
And sport with human follies, not with crimes.” 


As he continued his comedies of humours, his purpose became 
-less comic and more satirical and moral: 


“T will scourge those apes 
And to these courteous eyes oppose a mirror 
As large as is the stage whereon we act; 
Where they shall see the time’s deformity 
Anatomised in every nerve and sinew, 
With constant courage, and contempt of fear.” 


The natural ending of such comedies is poetic justice. Vice 
and foily are properly scourged and punished. 

If social comedy in general may be said to portray char- 
acter types, and to eschew heroes and marked individuali- 
ties, the comedy of humours carries this method still further. 
By reducing human beings to specific humours, it sacrifices 
plausibility and falls short of. the rounded comedy of char- 
acter created by Moliére. In the comedies of Moliére, the 
characters are more than mere ‘humours,’ more than satires 
_upon the manners, or the age; they represent vices or follies 
which are universal or recurrent in all ages. As Allardyce 
Nicoll says: “Comedy may set out to be a mirror of the 
times; but far more, in its highest form must be a mirror of 
Time.” 


Comedy of Manners. 


_ This differentiation may be tentatively made between the 
comedy of humours and the comedy of manners that, though 
in many plays both modes may be found, the former em- 
phasizes idiosyncracies of character, and the latter foibles of 
manners. We may perceive this difference at once if we con- 
trast such names in the comedy of humours as Greedy, Down- 
right, Knowell, Clement, Sullen, with those from the comedy 
of manners: Froth, Wildair, Modish, Waitwell, Witwoud. 
Moreover, the comedy of humours is not confined to fashion- 
able society and the atmosphere of the boudoir or drawing 
room; the comedy of manners rarely departs from either. 
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The aim, moreover, of the comedy of manners is much less 
serious; it cares for ridicule, more than for moral indictment, 
for manners before morals, for wit and gayety rather than 
indignation and satire. For this reason, unlike the comedy 
of humours, the comedy of manners relies upon sparkling con-. 
versation, wit, and repartee. Congreve, the great master of 
this type, in The Way of the World, carries along by sheer 
brilliance of the dialogue a play, with no characters, no intel- 
ligible plot, and weak situations; and Lady Windermere’s Fan 
is relieved from its seriousness by the continual stream of 
Wilde epigrams and paradoxes coming from every character: 


Lorp D. What cynics you fellows are! 

Crciu G. What is a cynic? 

Lorp D. A man who knows the price of everything and 
the value of nothing. 

Creciu G. And a sentimentalist, my dear Darlington, is a 
man who sees an absurd value in everything, and doesn’t 
know the market price of any single thing. 

Lorp D. You always amuse me, Cecil. You talk as if 
you were a man of experience. 

Ceciz G. I am. 

Lorp D. You are far too young. 

Crcin G. That is a great error. Experience is a question 
of instinct about life. I have got it. Tuppy hasn’t. Expe- 
rience is the name Tuppy gives to his mistakes. That is all. 

Dumpy. Experience is the name everyone gives to their 
mistakes. 

Crcin G. One shouldn’t commit any. 

Dumpy. Life would be very dull without them. 


A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS 
BY 
PHILIP MASSINGER 
(c. 1624) 
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INTRODUCTION 


Philip Massinger (1583-1640) took as his model for A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts, the comedy of humours which Ben 
Jonson had made popular. When Massinger entered the lists 
as a playwright, the dramatic traditions of Shakespeare and 
Jonson had been established not only in the theatre, but in 
print by the publication of their First Folios. Moreover, he 
had collaborated for many years (1613-1625) in the Fletcher 
syndicate. It is not strange, therefore, that his plays show 
natural borrowings, and also imitations of his masters. His 
London, however, was not Elizabethan but Stuart; and the 
manners, the political views, and the characterization resem- 
ble the life of Stuart England. His moral elevation and 
serious purpose stand out in contrast to the growing depravity 
of stage plays. 

A New Way to Pay Old Debts, acted by the Queen’s men 
at the Phoenix, though published in 1633, was probably writ- 
ten as early as 1624-26. Like other plays from Massinger’s 
pen, this comedy is more skilful in dramatic structure than in 
style. Since he was less a poet than a playwright, there are 
few memorable passages or phrases in his plays. His skill in 
dramatic craftsmanship has been well summarized by Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews: 


“He begins with an exposition of Wellborn’s plight. He 
sets up distinctly the appalling character of Sir Giles Over- 
reach and he explains early and clearly what it is that his 
domineering personality wishes to accomplish. He brings out 
sharply the opposing forces; and he arouses the interest of 
expectancy by Wellborn’s whisper to Lady Allworth. He 
ends every act by some phrase which suggests without re- 
vealing the future complications of the plot;—at the end of 
the fourth act, for example, there is an excellent use of dra- 
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matic irony. He never digresses; he keeps Sir Giles con- 
stantly in the centre of the play; he works up steadily to the 
irresistible catastrophe which the spectators are artfully al- 
lowed to guess at, but which overturns Sir Giles with the over- 
whelming unexpectedness of a tornado.” 


From Jonson’s comedy of humours, Massinger derives his 
mode of characterization. In Sir Giles he draws a personi- 
fication of avarice, pride, and hypocrisy more monstrous than 
the Tartuffe of Moliére. So tremendous is Massinger’s por- 
trayal of this usurer, and so eager is he to thwart the villain, 
that in English, rather than in French, fashion he progres- 
sively turns from the mood of high comedy to that of out- 
spoken condemnation, and closes his play with a ponderous 
moral. The pride of Overreach in his vices and the open 
declarations of his villainy resemble the traits of that romantic 
villain, Count Cenci, in Shelley’s tragedy. The defect of such 
exaggeration, whether in romantic tragedy or in satiric com- 
edy, is, of course, its lack of delicacy and shading, and hence 
its lack of plausibility. In this respect Moliére’s art convinces 
where Massinger’s fails. No human being represents solely 
a typical vice or virtue (like Greedy, or Marrall); he is a 
component not only of typical vices and virtues, but also of 
individual peculiarities. The comedy of humours, by too 
rigorous a selection and simplification of character, tends to 
create caricatures rather than human beings, and to produce 
an illusion of unreality rather than of reality. Here are, 
however, the familiar stock characters of comedy: the cruel 
father, the cynical, worldly suitor, the chaste daughter, the 
spendthrift son, contriving a wealthy marriage to redeem his 
fortunes and making himself worthy by repenting of his ways 
at the eleventh hour. Though Massinger’s character drawing, 
his didacticism, and his dialogue are somewhat harsh and 
heavy, though he has little of the wit and pleasantry that 
belong to the comedy of manners, he may fairly be called, in 
the phrase of one of his critics, “our first conscious producer 
of modern literary comedy.” 

His Sir Giles is so brilliantly conceived that it has attracted 
the talents of many famous actors: Garrick, Kemble, Kean, 
Macready, and the Booths. A New Way to Pay Old Debts 
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is one of the few outstanding social comedies of that age that 
have kept the stage. That it still has vitality enough to 
secure occasional revivals in years to come is proved by the 
fact that it was included in the 1924 repertory of Mr. Walter 
Hampden, 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA 


[Lorp] Lovety, an English Lord. 

Sir Gines OvERREACH, a cruel extortioner. 

[FRANK] WELLBORN, a Prodigal. 

[Tom] ALLWoRTH, a young Gentleman, Page to Lord Lovell. 
Greepy, a hungry Justice of Peace. 

Marratu, a Term-Driver; a creature of Sir Giles Overreach. 
OrpeEr [Steward], : 

Cecratkege Servants to the Lady Allworth. 
Furnace [Cook], 

WatcHA.t [Porter], 

WILLpo, a Parson. 

TAPWELL, an Alehouse Keeper. 

Three Creditors, Servants, &c. 

The Lapy ALLWorTH, a rich Widow. 

Marearer [Overreach] his daughter. 

Frotu, Tapwell’s Wife. 

Chambermaid. 


Waiting Woman. 


[Scene—The Country near Nottingham.] 


A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS 


ACT I 
ScENE I 


[Enter WELLBORN (in tattered apparel), TAPWELL, and 
FRoTH. | 


WELLBORN. No bouse? nor no tobacco? 

TAPWELL. Not a suck, sir; 
Nor the remainder of a single can 
Left by a drunken porter, all night pall’d too. 

FrotH. Not the dropping of the tap for your morning’s 

draught, sir. 

Tis verity, I assure you. 

WELLBORN. Verity, you brach! 
The devil turn’d precisian! Rogue, what am I? 

TapweE.Lut. Troth, durst I trust you with a looking-glass, 
To let you see your trim shape, you would quit me 
And take the name yourself. 

WELLBORN. How, dog! 

TAPWELL. Even so, sir. 
And I must tell you, if you but advance 
Your Plymouth cloak you shall be soon instructed 
There dwells, and within call, if it please your worship, 
A potent monarch call’d the constable, 
That does command a citadel call’d the stocks; 
Whose guards are certain files of rusty billmen 
Such as with great dexterity will hale 
Your tatter’d, lousy-—— 

WELLBORN. Rascal! slavel 
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FRoTH. No rage, sir. 
TAPwELL. At his own peril. Do not put yourself 
In too much heat, there being no water near 
To quench your thirst; and sure, for other liquor, 
As mighty ale, or beer, they are things, I take it, 
You must no more remember; not in a dream, sir. 
WELLBORN. Why, thou unthankful villain, dar’st thou talk 
thus! 
Is not thy house, and all thou hast, my gift? 
TapweELu. I find it not in chalk; and Timothy Tapwell 
Does keep no other register. 
WELLBORN. Am not I he 
Whose riots fed and cloth’d thee? Wert thou not 
Born on my father’s land, and proud to be 
. A drudge in his house? 
TAPWELL. What I was, sir, it skills not; 
What you are, is apparent. Now, for a farewell, 
Since you talk of father, in my hope it will torment you, 
I'll briefly tell your story. Your dead father, 
My quondam master, was a man of worship, 
Old Sir John Wellborn, justice of peace and quorum, 
And stood fair to be custos rotulorum; 
Bore the whole sway of the shire, kept a great house, 
Reliev’d the poor, and so forth; but he dying, 
And the twelve hundred a year coming to you, 
Late Master Francis, but now forlorn Wellborn 
WELLBORN. Slave, stop! or I shall lose myself. 


FRorH. Very hardly; 
You cannot out of your way. 
TAPWELL. But to my story: 


You were then a lord of acres, the prime gallant, 
And I your under-butler. Note the change now: 
You had a merry time of’t; hawks and hounds; 
With choice of running horses; mistresses 

Of all sorts and all sizes, yet so hot, 

As their embraces made your lordship melt; 
Which your uncle, Sir Giles Overreach, observing, 
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(Resolving not to lose a drop of ’em,) 
On foolish mortgages, statutes, and bonds, 
For a while suppli’d your looseness, and then left you. 
earn Some curate hath penn’d this invective, mon- 
grel, 
And you have studied it, 
TAPWELL. ; I have not done yet. 
Your land gone, and your credit not worth a token, 
You grew a common borrower; no man scap’d 
Your paper-pellets, from the gentleman 
To the beggars on highways, that sold you switches 
In your gallantry. 
WELLBORN. I shall switch your brains out. 
TAPWELL. Where poor Tim Tapwell, with a little stock, 
Some forty pounds or so, bought a small cottage; 
Humbled myself to marriage with my Froth here, 
Gave entertainment—— 
WELLBORN. Yes, to whores and canters, 
Clubbers by night. 
TAaPwELL. True, but they brought in profit, 
And had a gift to pay for what they call’d for, 
And stuck not like your mastership. The poor income 
I glean’d from them hath made me in my parish. 
Thought worthy to be scavenger, and in time 
May rise to be overseer of the poor; 
Which if I do, on your petition, Wellborn, 
May allow you thirteen-pence a quarter, 
And you shall thank my worship. 


WELLBORN. Thus, you dog-bolt. 
And thus—— [Beats and kicks him.]| 

TapweELy [to his wife.] Cry out for help! 

WELLBORN. Stir, and thou diest: 


Your potent prince, the constable, shall not save you. 
Hear me, ungrateful hell-hound! Did not I 

Make purses for you? Then you lick’d my boots, 

And thought your holiday cloak too coarse to clean ’em, 
’Twas I that, when I heard thee swear if ever 
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Thou couldst arrive at forty pounds thou wouldst 
Live like an emperor, ’twas I that gave it 
In ready gold. Deny-this, wretch! 
TAPWELL. I must, sir; 
For, from the tavern to the taphouse, all, 
On forfeiture of their licenses, stand bound 
Ne’er to remember who their best guests were, 
If they grew poor like you. 
WELLBORN. They are well rewarded 
That beggar themselves to make such cuckolds rich. 
Thou viper, thankless viper! impudent bawd! 
But since you have grown forgetful, I will help 
Your memory, and tread you into mortar, 


Nor leave one bone unbroken. [Beats him again.] 
TAPWELL. Oh! 
FRoTH. Ask mercy. 


[Enter ALLWORTH. ] 


WELLBORN. ‘Twill not be granted. 

ALLWORTH. Hold—for my sake, hold. 
Deny me, Frank? They are not worth your anger. 

WELLBORN. For once thou hast redeem’d them from this 

sceptre; 
But let ’em vanish, creeping on their knees, 
And, if they grumble, I revoke my pardon. 

Froru. This comes of your prating, husband; you presum’d 
On your ambling wit, and must use your glib tongue, 
Though you are beaten lame for’t. 

TAPWELL. Patience, Froth; 
There’s law to cure our bruises. 

[They go off on their hands and knees.] 

WELLBORN. Sent to your mother? 

AuywortH. My lady, Frank, my patroness, my all! 
She’s such a mourner for my father’s death, 

And, in her love to him, so favours me, 
That I cannot pay too much observance to her. 
There are few such stepdames. 
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WELLBORN. ’Tis a noble widow, 
And keeps her reputation pure, and clear 
From the least taint of infamy; her life, 
With the splendour of her actions, leaves no tongue 
To envy or detraction. Prithee tell me, 
Has she no suitors? 
ALLWoRTH. Even the best of the shire, Frank, 
My lord excepted; such as sue and send, 
And send and sue again, but to no purpose; 
Their frequent visits have not gain’d her presence. 
Yet she’s so far from sullenness and pride, 
That I dare undertake you shall meet from her 
A liberal entertainment. I can give you 
A catalogue of her suitors’ names. 
WELLBORN. Forbear it, 
While I give you good counsel: I am bound to it, 
Thy father was my friend, and that affection 
I bore to him, in right descends to thee; 
Thou art a handsome and a hopeful youth, 
Nor will I have the least affront stick on thee, 
If I with any danger can prevent it. 
AutwortH. I thank your noble care; but, pray you, in 
what 
Do I run the hazard? 
WELLBORN. Art thou not in love? 
Put it not off with wonder. 
ALLWORTH. In love, at my years! 
WELLBORN. You think you walk in clouds, but are trans- 
parent. 
I have heard all, and the choice that you have made, 
And, with my finger, can point out the north star 
By which the loadstone of your folly’s guided; 
And, to confirm this true, what think you of 
Fair Margaret, the only child and heir 
Of Cormorant Overreach? Does it blush and start, 
To hear her only nam’d? Blush at your want 
Of wit and reason. 
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ALLWORTH. You are too bitter, sir. 
WELLBORN. Wounds of this nature are not to be cur’d 
With balms, but corrosives. I must be plain: 
Art thou scarce manumis’d from the porter’s lodge 
And yet sworn servant to the pantofle, 
And dar’st thou dream of marriage? I fear 
’T will be concluded for impossible 
That there is now, or e’er shall be hereafter, 
A handsome page or player’s boy of fourteen 
But either loves a wench, or drabs love him; 
Court-waiters not exempted. 
ALLWORTH. This is madness. 
Howe’er you have discover’d my intents, 
You know my aims are lawful; and if ever 
The queen of flowers, the glory of the spring, 
The sweetest comfort to our smell, the rose, 
Sprang from an envious briar, I may infer 
There’s such disparity in their conditions 
Between the goodness of my soul, the daughter, 
And the base churl of her father. 
WELLBORN. Grant this true, 
As I believe it, canst thou ever hope 
To enjoy a quiet bed with her whose father 
Ruin’d thy state? 
ALLWORTH. And yours too. 
WELLBORN, I confess it; 
True; I must tell you as a friend, and freely, 
That, where impossibilities are apparent, 
’Tis indiscretion to nourish hopes. 
Canst thou imagine (let not self-love blind thee) 
That Sir Giles Overreach, that, to make her great 
In swelling titles, without touch of conscience 
Will cut his neighbour’s throat, and I hope his own too, 
Will e’er consent to make her thine? Give o’er, 
And think of some course suitable to thy rank, 
And prosper in it. 
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ALLWORTH. You have well advis’d me. 
But in the meantime you that are so studious 
Of my affairs wholly neglect your own. 
Remember yourself, and in what plight you are. 
WELLBORN. No matter, no matter. 
ALLWORTH. Yes, ’tis much material. 
You know my fortune and my means; yet something 
I can spare from myself to help your wants. 
WELLBORN. How’s this? 
AuLwortH. Nay, be not angry; there’s eight pieces 
To put you in better fashion. 
WELLBORN. Money from thee! 
From a boy. A stipendiary! One that lives 
At the devotion of a stepmother 
And the uncertain favour of a lord! 
I'll eat my arms first. Howsoe’er blind Fortune 
Hath spent the utmost of her malice on me 
Though I am vomited out of an alehouse, 
And thus accoutred—know not where to eat, 
Or drink, or sleep, but underneath this canopy— 
Although I thank thee, I despise thy offer; 
And as I in my madness broke my state 
Without th’ assistance of another’s brain, 
In my right wits I’ll piece it; at the worst, 
Die thus and be forgotten. 
ALLWORTH. A strange humour! [Ezeunt.] 


Scene II ~ 


[Enter Orprr, AMBLE, FurNAcE, and WATCHALL.] 


Orver. Set all things right, or, as my name is Order, 
And by this staff of office that commandsyou, 
This chain and double ruff, symbols of power, 
Whoever misses in his function, 
For one whole week makes forfeiture of his breakfast 
And privilege in the wine-cellar. 
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AMBLE. You are merry, 
Good master steward. 
FURNACE. Let him; Ill be angry. 


AmBLE. Why, fellow Furnace, ’tis not twelve o’clock yet, 

Nor dinner taking up; then, ’tis allow’d, 

Cooks, by their places, may be choleric. 

Furnace. You think you have spoke wisely, goodman 
Amble, 

My lady’s go-before! 

ORDER. Nay, nay, no wrangling, 
Furnace. Twit me with the authority of the kitchen! 

At all hours, and all places, ll be angry; 

And thus provok’d, when I am at my prayers 

I will be angry. 

AMBLE. There was no hurt meant. 

Furnace. I am friends with thee; and yet I will be angry. 

OrpEerR. With whom? 

Furnace. No matter whom: yet, now I think on it, 

am angry with my lady. 

WATCHALL. Heaven forbid, man! 

OrprerR. What cause has she given thee? 

Furnace. Cause enough, master steward. 

I was entertain’d by her to please her palate, 

And, till she forswore eating, I perform’d it. 

Now, since our master, noble Allworth, died, 

Though I crack my br ains to find out tempting sauces, 

And raise fortifications in the pastry 

Such as might serve for models in the Low Countries, 

Which, if they had been practised at Breda, 

Spinola might have thrown his cap at it, and ne’er took it 
AmMBLE. But you had wanted matter there to work on. 
Furnace. Matter! with six eggs, and a strike of rye meal, 

I had kept the town till doomsday, perhaps longer. 

Orper. But what’s this to your pet against my lady? 
Furnace. What’s this? Marry this: when I am three 
parts roasted 

And the fourth part parboil’d to prepare her viands, 


Lae 
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She keeps her chamber, dines with a panada 

Or water-gruel, my sweat never thought on. 

- Orver. But your art is:seen in the dining-room. 
FURNACE. By whom? 

By such as pretend love to her, but come 

To feed upon her. Yet, of all the harpies 

That do devour her, I am out of charity 

With none so much as the thin-gutted squire 

That’s stolen into commission. 


.ORDER. Justice Greedy? 
Furnace. The same, the same; meat’s cast away upon 
him, ‘ 


It never thrives; he holds this paradox, 
Who eats not well, can ne’er do justice well. 
His stomach’s as insatiate as the grave, 
Or strumpet’s ravenous appetites. [ Knocking. ] 
WATCHALL. One knocks. 
[Enter ALLWoRTH. | 


Orper. Our late young master! 

AMBLE. Welcome, sir. 

FURNACE. Your hand; 
If you have a stomach, a cold bake-meat’s ready. 

Orper. His father’s picture in little. 


FURNACE. ; We are all your servants. 
AmBLE. In you he lives. 
ALLWORTH. At once, my thanks to all; 


This is yet some comfort. Is my lady stirring? 
[Enter Lapy AttwortH, Waiting Woman, and 
— Chambermaid.] 
‘Orper. Her presence answers for us. 
Lapy ALLWoRTH. Sort those silks well. 


Ill take the air alone. 

[Exeunt W. Woman and Chambermaid.] 
FURNACE. You air and air; 

But will you never taste but spoon-meat more? 

To what use serve I? 
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Lapy ALLWORTH. Prithee, be not angry; 
I shall ere long: i’ the mean time, there is gold 
To buy thee aprons, and a summer suit. 
Furnace. I am appeas’d, and Furnace now grows cool. 
Lapy AttwortH. And, as I gave directions,.if this morning 
I am visited by any, entertain ’em 
As heretofore; but say, in my excuse, 
I am indispos’d. 
ORDER. I shall, madam. 
Lapy ALLWORTH. Do, and leave them, 
Nay, stay you, Allworth. 


[Bxeunt OrpER, AMBLE, FuRNACE, and WATCHALL. | 


ALLWORTH. I shall gladly grow here, 
To wait on your commands. 
Lapy ALLWORTH. So soon turn’d courtier! 


ALLWoRTH. Style not that courtship, madam, which is duty 
Purchas’d on your part. 
Lapy ALLWoRTH. Well, you shall o/ercome; 
T’ll not contend in words. How is it with 
Your noble master? 
ALLWORTH, Ever like himself, 
No scruple lessen’d in the full weight of honour. 
He did command‘me, pardon my presumption, 
As his unworthy deputy, to kiss 
Your ladyship’s fair hands. 
Lapy ALLWORTH. I am honour’d in 
His favour to me. Does he hold his purpose 
For the Low Countries? 
ALLWORTH. Constantly; good madam; 
But he will in person first present his service. 
Lapy AtuwortH. And how approve you of his course? 
_ You are yet 
Like virgin parchment, capable of any 
Inscription, vicious or honourable. 
I will not force your will,-but leave you free 
To your own election. 
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ALLWORTH. Any form you please 
I will put on; but, might I make my choice, 
With humble emulation I would follow 
The path my lord marks to me. 
Lapy ALLWoRTH. ~ ?Tis well answer’d, 
_ And I commend your spirit. You had a father, 
Blest be his memory! that some few hours 
Before the will of Heaven took him from me, 
Who did commend you, by the dearest ties 
Of perfect love between us, to my charge; 
And, therefore, what I speak you are bound to hear 
With such respect as if he liv’d in me. 
He was my husband, and howe’er you are not 
Son of my womb, you may be of my love, 
Provided you deserve it. 
ALLWORTH. I have found you, 
Most honour’d madam, the best mother to me; 
And, with my utmost strengths of care and service, 
Will labour that you never may repent 
Your bounties shower’d upon me. 
Lapy ALLWoRTH. I much hope it. 
These were your father’s words, “If e’er my son 
Follow the war, tell him it is a school ' 
Where all the principles tending to honour 
Are taught, if truly followed: but for such 
As repair thither as a place in which 
They do presume they may with license practise 
Their lusts and riots, they shall never merit 
The noble name of soldiers. To dare boldly 
In a fair cause, and for their country’s safety 
To run upon the cannon’s mouth undaunted; 
To obey their leaders, and shun mutinies; 
To bear with patience the winter’s cold 
And summer’s scorching heat, and not to faint, 
When plenty of provision fails, with hunger; 
Are the essential parts make up a soldier, 
Not swearing, dice, or drinking.” 
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ALLWORTH. There’s no syllable 
You speak, but is to me an oracle, 
Which but to doubt were impious. 
Lapy ALLWoRTH. To conclude: 
Beware ill company, for often men 
Are like to those with whom they do converse; 
And, from one man I warn you, and that’s Wellborn: 
Not ’cause he’s poor, that rather claims your pity; 
But that he’s in his manners so debauch’d, 
And hath to vicious courses sold himself. 
’Tis true, your father lov’d him, while he was 
Worthy the loving; but if he had liv’d 
To have seen him as he is, he had cast him off, 
As you must do. 


ALLWORTH. I shall obey in all things. 
Lapy AxtuwortH. Follow me to my chamber, you shall 
have gold 


To furnish you-like my son, and still supplied, 
As I hear from you. 
AuLwortH. I am still your creature. [Exeunt.] 


SCENE Ill 


[Enter OvERREACH, GREEDY, ORDER, AMBLE, FURNACE, 
WATCHALL, and MARRALL. | 


Greepy. Not to be seen! 

OVERREACH. Still cloistered up! Her reason 
I hope, assures her, though she make herself 
Close prisoner ever for her husband’s loss, 

’T will not recover him. 

ORDER. Sir, it is her will, 
Which we, that are her servants, ought to serve it, 
And not dispute. Howe’er, you are nobly welcome; 
And, if you please to stay, that you may think so, 
There came, not six days since, from Hull, a pipe 
Of rich Canary, which shall spend itself 
For my lady’s honour. 
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GREEDY. Is it of the right race? 
Orper. Yes, Master Greedy. 


AMBLE. How his mouth runs o’er! 

Furnace. Ill make it run, and run. Save your good 
worship! 

GreeDy. Honest Master Cook, thy hand; again, how I 
love thee! 


Are the good dishes still in being? Speak, boy. 
Furnace. If you have a mind to feed, there is a chine 
Of beef, well seasoned. 


GREEDY. Good! 

FURNACE. A pheasant, larded. 
Greepy. That I might now give thanks for’t! 

FURNACE. Other kickshaws. 


Besides, there came last night, from the forest of Sherwood, 
The fattest stag I ever cook’d. 
GREEDY. A stag, man. 
Furnace. A stag, sir; part of it prepar’d for dinner, 
And bak’d in puff-paste. 
GREEDY. Puff-paste too! Sir Giles 
A ponderous chine of beef! a pheasant larded! 
And red deer too, Sir Giles, and bak’d in puff-paste! 
All business set aside, let us give thanks here. 
Furnace. How the lean skeleton’s rapt! 
OVERREACH. You know we cannot. 
Marearet. Your worships are to sit on a commission, 
And if you fail to come, you lose the cause. 
GREEDY. Cause me no causes. I'll prove’t, for such dinner 
We may put off a commission: you shall find it 
Henrici decimo quarto. 
OVERREACH. Fie, Master Greedy! © 
Will you lose me-a thousand pounds for a dinner? 
No more, for shame! We must forget the belly 
When we think of profit. 
GREEDY. Well, you shall o’er-rule me; 
_I could ev’n cry now.—Do you hear, Master Cook, 
Send but a corner of that immortal pasty, 
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And I, in thankfulness, will, by your boy, 
Send you—a brace of three-pences. 
FURNACE. Will you be so prodigal? 


[Enter WELLBORN. | 


OverREACH. Remember me to your lady. 
Who have we here? 

WELLBORN. You know me. . 

OVERREACH. I did once, but now I will not; 
Thou art no blood of mine. Avaunt, thou beggar! 
If ever thou presume to own‘me more, 
T’ll have thee cag’d and whipp’d. 

GREEDY. T’ll grant the warrant. 
Think of Pie-corner, Furnace! 

[Exeunt OVERREACH, GREEDY, and MArRRALL. | 


WATCHALL. Will you out, sir? 
I wonder how you durst creep in. * 

ORDER. This is rudeness, 
And saucy impudence. ; 

AMBLE. Cannot you stay 


To be serv’d, among your fellows, from the basket, 
But you must needs press into the hall? 
FURNACE. Prithee, vanish 
Into some outhouse, though it be the pigstye; 
My scullion shall come to thee. 


[Enter ALLWoRTH. |] 


WELLBORN. This is rare. 
Oh, here’s Tom Allworth! Tom! 

ALLWORTH. We must be strangers; 

_ Nor would I have you seen here for a million. [Exit.] 


WELLBORN. Better and better. He contemns me too! 
[Enter Waiting Woman and Chambermaid. | 


Woman. Foh, what a smell’s here! What thing’s this? 
CHAMBERMAID. A creature 
Made out of the privy; let us hence, for love’s sake. 
Or I shall swoon, 


\ 
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Woman. I begin to feel faint already. 
[Exeunt Waiting Woman and Chambermaid.| 
Watcuauyt. Will you know your way; 


AMBLE. Or shall we teach it you, 
By the head and shoulders? 
WELLBORN.  ~ No; I will not stir; 


Do you mark, I will not: let me see the wretch 
That dares attempt to force me. Why, you slaves, 
Created only to make legs, and cringe; 
To carry in a dish, and shift a trencher; 
That have not souls only to hope a blessing 
Beyond black-jacks or flagons; you, that were born 
Only to consume meat and drink, and batten 
Upon reversions!—who advances? Who 
Shews me the way? 

ORDER. My lady! 


[Enter Lapy AtuwortH, Waiting Woman and Chambermaid.] 


CHAMBERMAID. Here’s the monster. 
Woman. Sweet madam, keep your glove to your nose. 
CHAMBERMAID. Or let me 

Fetch some perfumes may be predominant; 

You wrong yourself else. 


WELLBORN.. Madam, my designs 
Bear me to you. 

Lapy ALLWORTH. To me! 

WELLBORN. And though I have met with 


But ragged entertainment from your grooms here, 
I hope from you to receive that noble usage 
As may become the true friend of your husband, 
And then I shall forget these. 
Lapy ALLWoRTH. IT am amaz’d 
To see and hear this rudeness. Dar’st thou think, 
Though sworn, that it can ever find belief, 
That I, who fo the best men of this country 
Deni’d my presence since my husband’s death, 
Can fall so low as to change words with thee? 
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Thou son of infamy, forbear my house, 

And know: and keep the distance that’s between us; 

Or, though it be against my gentler temper, 

I shall take order you no more shall be 

An eyesore to me. 
WELLBORN. Scorn me not, good lady; 

But, as in form you are angelical, 

Imitate the heavenly natures, and vouchsafe 

At the least awhile to hear me. You will grant 

The blood that runs in this arm is as noble 

As that which fills your veins; those costly jewels, 

And those rich clothes you wear, your men’s observance 

And women’s flattery, are in you no virtues, 

Nor these rags, with my poverty, in me vices. 

You have a fair fame, and, I know, deserve it; 

Yet, lady, I must say, in nothing more 

Than in the pious sorrow you have shewn 

For your late noble husband. 
ORDER. How she starts! 
Furnace. And hardly can keep finger from the eye, 

To hear him nam’d. 

 Lapy ALLWORTH. Have you aught else to say? 
WeELiLBORN. That husband, madam, was once in his fortune 

Almost as low as I; want, debts, and quarrels 

Lay heavy on him: let it-not be thought 

A boast in me, though I say I reliev’d him. 

’Twas I that gave him fashion; mine the sword 

That did on all occasions second his; 

I brought him on and off with honour, lady; 

And when in all men’s judgments he was sunk, 

And, in his own hopes, not to be buoy’d up, 

I stepp’d unto him, took him by the hand, 

And set him upright. 


FURNACE. Are not we base rogues, 
That could forget this? 
WELLBORN. I confess, you made him 


Master of your estate; nor could your friends, 
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Though he brought no wealth with him, blame you for’t; : 
For he had a shape, and to that shape a mind 
Made up of all parts either great or noble; 
So winning a behaviour, not to be 
Resisted, madam. : 
Lapy ALLWORTH. ’Tis most true, he had. 
WELLEORN. For his sake, then, in that I was his friend, 
~Do not contemn me. 
Lapy ALLWORTH. . For what’s past excuse me, 
I will redeem it. Order, give the gentleman 
A hundred pounds. 
WELLBORN. No, madam, on no terms: 
I will nor beg nor borrow sixpence of you, 
But be suppli’d elsewhere, or want thus ever. 
Only one suit I make, which you deny not 


To strangers; and ’tis this. | Whispers to her.] 
Lapy ALLWORTH. Fie! nothing else? 
WeELLBORN. Nothing, unless you please to charge your 

servants 


To throw away a little respect upon me. 
Lapy ALLwortH. What you demand is yours. 
WELLBORN. I thank you, lady. 
Now what can be wrought out of such a suit 
Is yet in supposition: I have said all; 
When you please, you may retire— 
[Hat Lapy ALLWorRTH. ] 
Nay, all’s forgotten; [To the Servants.] 
And, for a lucky omen to my project, 
Shake hands, and end all quarrels in the cellar. 
ORDER. Agreed, agreed. 
FURNACE. Still merry Master Wellborn. [Exeunt.] 
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Scene [ 


[Enter OvERREACH and MarRALL.] 


OverrEAcH. He’s gone, I want thee; this commission 
crush’d him. ‘ 
Marratu. Your worships have the way on’t, and ne’er miss 
To squeeze these unthrifts into air; and yet, 
The chapfallen justice did his part, returning 
For your advantage the certificate, 
Against his conscience, and his knowledge too, 
With your good favour, to the utter ruin 
Of the poor farmer. 
OVERREACH. ’*Twas for these good ends 
I made him a justice; he that bribes his belly, 
Is certain to command his soul. 
MaARRALL. I wonder, 
Still with your license, why your worship having 
The power to put his thin-gut in commission, 
You are not in’t yourself? 
OvVERREACH. Thou art a fool; 
In being out of office I am out of danger; | 
Where, if I were a justice, besides the trouble, 
I might, or out of wilfulness or error, 
Run myself finely into a premunire, 
And so become a prey to the informer. 
No, I'll have none of’t; ’tis enough I keep 
Greedy at my devotion; so he serve 
My purposes, let him hang or damn, I care not; 
Friendship is but a word. 


MARRALL. You are all wisdom. 
OvrerREACH. I would be worldly wise; for the other wis- 
dom, 


That does prescribe us a well govern’d life, 
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And to do right to others as ourselves, 
I value not an atom. 
MaRRALL. What course take you, 
With your good patience, to hedge in the manor 
Of your neighbour, Master Frugal? as ’tis said 
He will nor sell, nor borrow, nor exchange; 
And his land, lying in the midst of your many lordships, 
Is a foul blemish. 
OVERREACH. I have thought. on’t, Marrall, 
And it shall take. I must have all’ men sellers, 
And I the only purchaser. 


Marra. Tis most fit, sir. 
OvrerREACH. I'll therefore buy some cottage near his 
manor, 


Which done, I’ll make my men break ope his fences, 
Ride o’er his standing corn, and in the night 
Set fire on his barns, or break his cattle’s legs. 
These trespasses draw on suits and suits expenses, 
Which I can spare, but will soon beggar him. 
When I have harried him thus two or three year, 
Though he sue in forma pauperis, in spite 
Of all his thrift and care, he’ll grow behindhand. 
Marrauu. The best I ever heard! I could adore you. 
OveRREACH. Then, with the favour of my man of law, 
I will pretend some title. Want will force him 
To put it to arbitrement; then, if he sell _ 
For half the value, he shall have ready money, 
And I possess his land. 
' Marratu, ’Tis above wonder! 
Wellborn was apt to well and needed not 
Those fine arts, sir, to hook him in. 
OVERREACH. Well thought on. 
This varlet, Marrall, lives too long, to upbraid me 
With my close cheat upon him. Will nor cold 
Nor hunger kill him? 
MarRALL. I know not what to think on’t. 
I have us’d all means; and the last night I caus’d 


\ 
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His host, the tapster, to turn him out of doors; 
And have been since with all your friends and tenants, 
And, on the forfeit of your favour, charg’d them, 
Though a crust of mouldy bread would keep him from 
starving; .¢- “¢ 
Yet they should not relieve him. This is done, sir. 
OvERREACH. That was something, Maman but thou must 


go further, 
And suddenly, Marrall. 
MarrALt. Where, and when you please, sir. 
OverrREACH. I would have thee seek him out, and, if thou 
canst, 


Persuade him that ’tis better steal than beg; 
Then, if I prove he has but robb’d a hen-roost, 
Not all the world shall save him from the gallows. 
Do any thing to work him to despair; 

And ’tis thy masterpiece. 


MarrALt, I will do my best, sir. 
OvERREACH. I am now on my main work with the Lord 
Lovell, 


The gallant-minded, popular Lord Love 

The minion of the people’s love. I hear 
He’s come into the country, and my aims are 
To insinuate myself into his knowledge, 
And then invite him to my house. 


MarRALL, I have you; 
This points at my young mistress. 
OVERREACH. She must part with 


That humble title, and write honourable, 

Right honourable, Marrall, my right honourable daughter, 
If all I have, or e’er shall get, will do it. 

I'll have her well attended; there are ladies 

Of errant knights decay’d and brought so low, 

That for cast clothes and meat will gladly serve her. 

And ’tis my glory, though I come from the city, | 
‘To have their issue whom I have undone,. 

To kneel to mine as bondslaves. 
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Marra.u, "Tis fit state, sir. 
OverREACH. And therefore, I’ll not have a chambermaid 
That ties her shoes, or any meaner office, 
But such whose fathers were right worshipful. 
Tis a rich man’s pride! there having ever been 
More than a feud, a strange antipathy, 
Between us and true gentry. 


[Enter WELLEORN. | 


MaRgRALL. - See, who’s here, sir. 
OveRREACH. Hence, monster! prodigy! 
WELLBORN. Sir, your wife’s nephew; 


She and my father tumbled in one belly. 
OverREACH. Avoid my sight! thy breath’s infectious, rogue! 
I shun thee as a leprosy, or the plague. 
Come hither, Marrall—[aside] this is the time to work him. 
[Exit.] 
Marratu. I warrant you, sir. 
WELLBORN. By this light I think he’s mad. 
Marratu. Mad! had you ta’en compassion on yourself, 
You long since had been mad. 
WELLBORN. You have ta’en a course, 
Between you and my venerable uncle, 
To make me so. 
MaArRALL. The more pale-spirited you. 
That would not be instructed. I swear deeply . 
WELLBORN. By what? 
MaARRALL. By my religion. 
WELLBORN. Thy religion! 
The devil’s creed:—but what would you have done? 
Marratu. Had there been but one tree in all the shire, 
Nor any hope to compass a penny halter, 
Before, like you, I had outliv’d my fortunes, 
A withe had serv’d my turn to hang myself. 
I am zealous in your cause; pray you hang yourself, 
And presently, as you love your credit. 
WELLBORN. 


I thank you. 
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Marratu. Will you stay till you die in a ditch, or lice 
devour you? 
Or, if you dare not do the feat yourself, 
But that you'll put the state to charge and trouble, 
Is there no purse to be cut, house to be broken, 
Or market-woman with eggs, that you may murder, 
And so dispatch the business? 
WELLBORN. . Here’s variety, 
I must confess; but I’ll accept of none 
Of all your gentle offers, I assure you. 
Marrauu. Why, have you hope ever to eat again, 
Or drink? or be the master of three farthings? 
If you like not hanging, drown yourself! Take some course 
For your reputation. 
WELLBORN. ’Twill not do, dear tempter, 
With all the rhetoric the fiend hath taught you. 
I am as far as thou art from despair; 
Nay, I have confidence, which is more than hope, 
To live, and suddenly, better than ever. 
Marratu. Ha! ha! these castles you build in the air 
Will not persuade me to give or lend 
A token to you. 


WELLBORN. I'll be more kind to thee: 
Come, thou shalt dine with me. 
MarRALL. With you! 
WELLBORN. ~ Nay more, dine gratis. 
Marratu. Under what hedge, I pray you? or at whose 
cost? 


Are they padders or abram-men that are your consorts? 
WELLBORN. Thou art incredulous; but thou shalt dine 
Not alone at her house, but with a gallant lady; 
With me, and with a lady. 
MaArRALL. Lady! what lady? 
With the Lady of the Lake, or Queen of Fairies? 
For I know it must be an enchanted dinner. 
WeELLBORN. With the Lady Allworth, knave. 
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MaArRRALL. Nay, now there’s hope 
Thy brain is crack’d. 

WELLBORN. Mark there, with what respect 
ITamentertain’d. | 

MarrALL. With choice, no doubt, of dog-whips. 
Why, dost thou ever hope to pass her porter? 

WELLBORN. ‘Tis not far off, go with me; trust thine own 

eyes. 

Marratu. Troth, in my hope, or my assurance rather, 
To see thee curvet and mount like a dog in a blanket, 
If ever thou presume to pass her threshold, 
I will endure thy company. 

WELLBORN. Come along then. [ Exeunt.] 


ScENnE II 


[Enter AtuwortH, Waiting Woman, Chambermaid, Orper, 
AMBLE, FURNACE, and WATCHALL. | 


Woman. Could you not command your leisure one hour 
longer? 
CHAMBERMAID. Or half an hour? 
AtLwortTH. I have told you what my haste is: 
Besides, being now another’s, not mine own, 
Howe’er I much desire to enjoy you longer, 
My duty suffers, if, to please myself, 
I should neglect my lord. 
WoMaNn. Pray you do me the favour 
To put these few quince-cakes into your pocket; 
They are of mine own preserving. 


CHAMBERMAID. - And this marmalade; 
’Tis comfortable for your stomach, 
WoMAN. And, at parting, 


Excuse me if I beg a farewell from you. 
CHAMBERMAID. You are still before me. I move the same 
suit, sir. 
[AtLwortH kisses them severally.] 
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Furnace. How greedy these chamberers are of a beardless 
chin! 
I think the tits will ravish him. 
ALLWORTH. My service 
To both. 
WoMAN. Ours waits on you. 
CHAMBERMAID, And shall do ever. 
Orprer. You are my lady’s charge, be therefore careful 
That you sustain your parts. 
Woman. We can bear, I warrant you. 
[Exeunt W. Woman and Chambermaid. | 
Furnace. Here, drink it off; the ingredients are cordial, 
And this the true elixir; it hath boil’d 
Since midnight for you. ’Tis the quintessence 
Of five cocks of the game, ten dozen of sparrows, 
Knuckles of veal, potato-roots and marrow, 
Coral and ambergris. Were you two years older, 
And I had a wife, or gamesome mistress, 
I durst trust you with neither. You need not bait 
After this, I warrant you, though your journey’s long; 
You may ride on the ‘strength of this till to-morrow morn- 
ing. 
AuLwortH. Your courtesies overwhelm me: I much grieve 
To part from such true friends; and yet find comfort, 
My attendance on my honourable lord, 
Whose resolution holds to visit my lady, 
Will speedily bring me back. 
[Knocking at the gate.] 


Marrau [within]. Dar’st thou venture further? 
WELLBORN [within]. Yes, yes, and knock again. 
ORDER. "Tis he; disperse! 


AmBLE. Perform it bravely. 
Furnace. I know my cue, ne’er doubt me. 
[Exeunt all but ALLWoRTH. | 


{Enter WaTcHALL, ceremoniously introducing WELLBORN and 
MaARrRALL. | 
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WarcHaLu. Beast that I was, to make you stay! Most 


welcome; 
You were long Sines expected. 
WELLBORN. Say so much 
To my friend, I pray you. 
WATCHALL, For your sake, I will, sir. 
Marrauu. For his sake! 
WELLBORN. Mum; this is nothing. 
Marra.u, More than ever 


I would have believ’d, though I had found it in my primer. 
AttwortH. When I have given your reasons for my late 
harshness, 
You'll pardon and excuse me; for, believe me, 
Though now I part abruptly, in my service 
I will deserve it. 


MaRrRALu. Service! with a vengeance! 
WELLBORN. I am catisfied: farewell, Tom. 
ALLWORTH. All joy stay with you! [Eait.] 


[ Re-enter AMBLE. | 


AMBLE. You are happily encounter’d; I yet never 
Presented one so welcome as I know 
You will be to my lady. 

MaArRALL. This is some vision, 
Or, sure, these men are mad, to worship a dunghill; 
It cannot be a truth. 

WELLBORN. Be still a pagan, 
An unbelieving infidel; be so, miscreant, 
And meditate on “blankets, and on dog-whips!” 


[Re-enter FuRNACE.] 


Furnace. I am glad you are come; until I know your 
pleasure 
I knew not how to serve up my he: s dinner. 
Marratu. His pleasure! is it possible? 
WELLBORN. What’s thy will? 
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Furnace. Marry, sir, I have some grouse, and turkey 
chicken, 
Some rails and quails, and my lady will’d me ask you, 
What kind of sauces best affect your palate, 
That I may use my utmost skill to please it. 
Marrauu [aside]. The devil’s enter’d this cook. Sauce 
for his palate! 
That, on my knowledge, for almost this twelve-month, 
Durst wish but cheese-parings and brown bread on Sundays. 
WELLBORN. That way I like ’em best. 
FURNACE. It shall be done, sir. | Exit. | 
WELLBORN. What think you of “the hedge we shall dine 
under?” 
Shall we feed gratis? 
MaARRALL. I know not what to think; 
Pray you make me not mad. 


| Re-enter ORDER. | 


ORDER. This place becomes you not, 
Pray you.walk, sir, to the dining room. 
_ WELLBORN. I am well here, 
Till her ladyship quits her chamber. 
MaARRALL. Well here, say you? 
’Tis a rare change! But yesterday you thought 
Yourself well in a barn, wrapp’d up in peas-straw. 


[Re-enter Waiting Woman and Chambermaid. | 


Woman. O! sir, you are wish’d for. 
CHAMBERMAID. My lady dreamt, sir, of you. 
Woman. And the first command she gave, after she rose, 
Was (her devotions done) to give her notice 
When you approach’d here. 
CHAMBERMAID. Which is done, on my virtue. 
Marraru. I shall be converted; I begin to grow 
Into a new belief, which saints nor angels 
Could have won me to have faith in. = 
Woman. Sir, my lady! 
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[Enter Lapy ALLwortH. | 
Lapy Attwortu. I come to meet you, and languish’d till 


I saw you. 
This first kiss is for form; I allow a second 
To such a friend. [Kisses WELLBORN. | 


Marrauu. To such a friend! Heaven bless me! 

WELLBORN. I am wholly yours; yet, madam, if you please 
To grace this gentleman with a salute—— 

Marrauu. Salute me at his bidding! 


WELLBORN. I shall receive it 
As a most high favour. 
Lapy ALLWORTH. Sir, you may command me. 


[Advances to kiss Marra, who retires. | 
WELLBORN. Run backward from a lady! and such a lady! 
Marratu. To kiss her foot is, to poor me, a favour 
I am unworthy of. [Offers to kiss her foot.] 
Lapy ALLWORTH. Nay, pray you rise; 
And since you are so humble, I’ll exalt you. 
You shall dine with me to-day, at mine own table. 
Marrauu. Your ladyship’s table! I am not good enough 
To sit at your steward’s board. 
Lapy ALLWoRTH. You are too modest; 
I will not be deni’d. 
[Re-enter FuRNACE.] 


FURNACE. Will you still be babbling 
Till your meat freeze on the table? The old trick still; 
My art ne’er thought on! 

Lapy ALLwortH. You arm, Master Wellborn:— 


Nay, keep us company. [Zo Marra Lt. | 
MaArRALL. I was ne’er so grac’d. 


[Exeunt WeLLBorn, Lapy ALLWorTH, AMBLE, MARRALL, 
W. Woman, and Chambermaid.| 
Orver. So! we have play’d our parts, and are come off well; 
But if I know the mystery, why my lady 
Consented to it, or why Master Wellborn 
Desir’d it, may I perish! 
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FURNACE. Would I had 
The roasting of his heart that cheated him, 
And forces the poor gentleman to these shifts! 
By fire! for cooks are Persians, and swear by it, 
Of all the griping and extorting tyrants 
I ever heard or read of, I ne’er met 
A match to Sir Giles Overreach. 


WATCHALL. What will you take 
To tell him so, fellow Furnace? 
FURNACE. Just as much 


As my throat is worth, for that would be the price on’t. 
To have a usurer that starves himself, 

And wears a cloak of one and twenty years 

On a suit of fourteen groats, bought of the hangman, 
To grow rich, and then purchase, is too common; 

But this Sir Giles feeds high, keeps many servants, 
Who must at his command do any outrage; 

Rich in his habit, vast in his expenses; 

Yet he to admiration still increases 

In wealth and lordships. 

ORDER. He frights men out of their estates, 
And breaks through all law-nets, made to curb ill men, 
As they were cobwebs. No man dares reprove him, 
Such a spirit to dare and power to do were never 
Lodg’d so unluckily. 


[Re-enter AMBLE, laughing.| 


AMBLE. Ha! ha! I shall burst! 

Orper. Contain thyself, man. 

FURNACE. Or make us partakers 
Of your sudden mirth. 

AMBLE. Ha! ha! my lady has got 


Such a guest at her table!—this term- driver, Marrall, 

This snip of an attorney 

FURNACE. What of him, man? 

AmBLE. The knave thinks still he’s at the cook’s shop in 
Ram Alley, 
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Where the clerks divide, and the elder is to choose; 
And feeds so slovenly! 


FURNACE. Is this all? 
AMBLE. My lady 
' Drank to him for fashion sake, or to please Master Well-— 
born; 


As I live, he rises, and takes up a dish 
In which there were some remnants of a boil’d capon, 
And pledges her in white broth! 


FURNACE. Nay, ’tis like 
The rest of his tribe. 
AMBLE. And when I brought him wine, 


He leaves his stool, and, after a leg or two, 
Most humbly thanks my worship. 
ORDER, Risen already! 


AMBLE. I shall be chid. 


[Re-enter Lapy ALLWORTH, WELLBORN, and MarRALL.] 


FURNACE. My lady frowns. 

Lapy ALLWORTH. You wait well! [To AMBLE.] 
Let me have no more of this: I observ’d your jeering. 
Sirrah, I'll] have you know, whom I think worthy 
To sit at my table, be he ne’er so mean, 

When I am present, is not your companion. 

Orper. Nay, she’ll preserve what’s due to her. 

FURNACE. This refreshing 
Follows your flux of laughter. 

Lapy ALLWworTH [70 WELLBORN]. You are master 
Of your own will. I know so much of manners, 

As not to inquire your purposes; in a word, 
To me you are ever welcome, as to a house 
That is your own. 
WELLBORN [aside to Marrauu]. Mark that. 
Marra... With reverence, sir, 


An it like your worship. 
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WELLBORN. Trouble yourself no further, 
Dear madam; my heart’s full of zeal and service, 
However in my language I am sparing. 
Come, Master Marrall. 
Marra... I attend your worship. - 
[Exeunt WELLBORN and MaArRALL. | 
Lapy ALLWorTH. I see in your looks you are sorry, and 
you know me 
An easy mistress. Be merry; I have forgot all. 
Order and Furnace, come with me; I must give you 
Further directions. 
ORDER. What you please, 
FURNACE. We are ready. 
[| Exeunt. | 
Scene III y 


[Enter WELLBORN, and Marrauu (bareheaded.) | 
WELLBORN. I think I am in a good way. 


MarRALL. Good! Sir, the best way, 
The certain best way. 

WELLBORN. There are casualties 
That men are subject to. 

MArRALL. You are above ’em; 


And as you are already worshipful, 
I hope ere long you will increase in worship, 
And be right worshipful. 
WELLBORN. Prithee do not flout me: 
’ What I shall be, I shall be. Is’t for your ease, ; 
You keep your hat off? 
MarRat. Ease! an it like your worship! 
I hope Jack Marrall shall not live so long, 
To prove himself such an unmannerly beast, 
Though it hail hazel-nuts, as to be cover’d 
When your worship’s present. 
WELLBORN [aside.] Is not this a true rogue, 
That, out of mere hope of a future coz’nage, 
Can turn thus suddenly? ’Tis rank already. 
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Marratt. I know your worship’s wise, and needs no 
counsel, 
Yet if, in my desire to do you service, 
I humbly offer my advice, (but still 
Under correction,) I hope I shall not 
Incur your high displeasure. 
WELLBORN. No; speak freely. 
Marraty. Then, in my judgment, sir, my simple judgment, 
(Still with your worship’s favour,) I could wish you 
A better habit, for this cannot be 
But much distasteful to the noble lady 
(I say no more) that loves you; for, this morning, 
To me, and I am but a swine to her, 
Before th’ assurance of her wealth perfum’d you, 
You savour’d not of amber. 
WELLBORN. ~ I do now then! 
MarRaLL. This your batoon hath got a touch of it. 
[Kisses the end of his cudgel.] 
Yet, if you lie for change, I have twenty pounds here, 
Nyhich; out of my true love, I’ll presently 
. Lay down at your a arehion feet; ’twill serve to buy you 
A riding suit. 
WELLBORN. But where’s the horse? 
MarrRALL. My gelding 
Is at your service; nay, you shall ride me, 
Before your worship shall be put to the trouble 
To walk afoot. Alas, when you are lord 
Of this lady’s manor, as I know you will be, 
You may with the lease of glebe land, called Knave’s-acre, 
A place I would manure, requite your vassal. 
WELLBORN. I thank thy love, but must make no use of it; 
What’s twenty pounds? roa 
MaARRALL. ’Tis all that I can make, sir. 
-WEeELLBORN. Dost thou think, though I want clothes, I 
could not have ’em, 
For one word to my lady? 
MarrRALL. 


As I ae not that! 
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WELLBORN. Come, I will tell thee a secret, and so leave 
thee. 
I will not give her the advantage, though she be 
A gallant-minded lady, after we are married, 
(There being no woman but is sometimes froward,) 
To hit me in the teeth, and say, she was fore’d 
To buy my wedding-clothes, and took me on 
With a plain riding-suit, and an ambling nag. 
No, Ill be furnish’d something like myself, 
And so farewell: for thy suit touching Knave’s-acre, 
When it is mine, ’tis thine. 
MarRALL. I thank your worship. 
[Exit WELLBORN. | 
How was I cozen’d in the calculation 
Of this man’s fortune! My master cozen’d too, 
Whose pupil I am in the art of undoing men; 
For that is our profession! Well, well, Master Wellborn, 
You are of a sweet nature, and fit again to be cheated: 
Which, if the Fates please, when you are possess’d 
Of the land and lady, you, sans question, shall be. 
I'll presently think of the means. 
[Walks by, musing.] 


[Enter OvERREACH, speaking to a Servant within.| 


OVERREACH., Sirrah, take my horse. 
I'll walk to get me an appetite; ’tis but a mile, 
And exercise will keep me from being pursy. 
Ha! Marrall! Is he conjuring? Perhaps 
The knave has wrought the prodigal to do 
Some outrage on himself, and now he feels 
Compunction in his conscience for’t: no matter, 
So it be done. Marrall! 


Marra... Sir. 

OVERREACH. ; How succeed we 
In our plot on Wellborn? 

MarRALL. Never better, sir. 


OverREACH. Has he hang’d or drown’d himself? 
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Marra... No, sir, he lives; 
Lives once more to be made a prey to you, 
A greater prey than ever. 

OVERREACH. Art thou in thy wits? 
If thou art,.reveal this miracle, and briefly. 

Marra. A lady, sir, is fall’n in love with him. 

OverreAcH. With him? What lady? 


MarRALL. The rich Lady Allworth. 
OverrEAcH. Thou dolt! how dar’st thou speak this? 
- Marra. I speak truth; 


And I do so but once a year, unless 
It be to you, sir. We din’d with her ladyship, 
I thank his worship. 
OVERREACH. His worship! 
MarRaLu. As I live, sir, 
I din’d with him, at the great lady’s table, 
Simple as I stand here; and saw when she kiss’d him, 
And would, at his request, have kiss’d me too: 
But I was not so audacious as some youths are, 
That dare do anything, be it ne’er so absurd, 
And sad after performance. 
OVERREACH. Why, thou rascal! 
To tell me these impossibilities. 
Dine at her table! and kiss him! or thee! 
Impudent varlet, have not I myself, 
_ To whom great countesses’ doors have oft flew open, 
Ten times attempted, since her husband’s death, 
In vain, to see her, though I came—a suitor? 
And yet your good solicitorship, and rogue Wellborn, 
Were brought into her presence, feasted with her! 
But that I know thee a dog that cannot blush, 
This most incredible lie would call up one 
On thy buttermilk cheeks. 
MarRALL. Shall I not trust my eyes, sir, 
Or taste? I feel her good cheer in my belly. 
OverrREACH. You shall feel me, if you give not over, 
sirrah: 
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Recover your brains again, and be no more gull’d 
With a beggar’s plot, assisted by the aids 

Of serving-men and chambermaids, for beyond these 
Thou never saw’st a woman, or I'll quit you 

From my employments. 

MarRALL, Will you credit this yet? 
On my confidence of their marriage, I offer’d Wellborn 
[Aside.] I would give a crown now I durst say “his wor- 

ship” 
My nag and twenty pounds. 
OVERREACH. Did you so, idiot! 
[Strikes him down.] 
Was this the way to work him to despair, 
Or rather to cross me? 

MarRaL. Will your worship kill me? 

OveRREACH. No, no; but drive the lying spirit out of you. 

Marrauu. He’s gone. 

OVERREACH. I have done then: now, forgetting 
Your late imaginary feast and lady, 

Know, my Lord Lovell dines with me to-morrow. 

Be careful nought be wanting to receive him; 

And bid my daughter’s women trim her up, 

Though they paint her, so she catch the lord, I’ll thank them. 
There’s a piece for my late blows. 


Marraty [aside]. I must yet suffer: 
But there may a time 
OVERREACH. Do you grumble? 
Marra. No, sir. [Ezeunt.] 
ACT III 
Scene I 


[Enter Lorp Lovetu, ALLWorTH, and Servants.] 


Lovety. \Walk the horses down the hill: something in 
private : 
I must impart to Allworth. [Exeunt Servants. ] 
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ALLWORTH. ' O, my lord, 
What a sacrifice of reverence, duty, watching, 
Although I could put off the use of sleep, 
And ever wait on your commands to serve ’em; 
What dangers, though in ne’er so horrid shapes, 
Nay death itself, though I should run to meet it, 
Can I, and with a thankful willingness, suffer! 
But still the retribution will fall short 
Of your bounties shower’d upon me. 
LovELL. Loving youth, 
Till what I purpose be put into act, 
Do not o’erprize it; since you have trusted me 
With your soul’s nearest, nay, her dearest secret, 
Rest confident ’tis in a cabinet lock’d 
Treachery shall never open: I have found you 
(For so much to your face I must profess, 
Howe’er you guard your modesty with a blush for’t) 
More zealous in your love and service to me 
Than I have been in my rewards. 


ALLWORTH. Still great ones, 
Above my merit. 
LovELL. Such your gratitude calls ’em; 


Nor am I of that harsh and rugged temper 
As some great men are tax’d with, who imagine 
They part from the respect due to their honours 
If they use not all such as follow ’em, 
Without distinction of their births, like slaves. 
I am not so condition’d; I can make 
A fitting difference between my footboy 
And a gentleman by want compell’d to serve me. 
AutwortH. ’Tis thankfully acknowledg’d: you have 
been 
More like a father to me than a master. 
Pray you, pardon the comparison. 
LovELL. I allow it: 
And, to give you assurance I am pleas’d in’t, 
My carriage and demeanour to your mistress, 
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Fair Margaret, shall truly witness for me - 
I can command my passions. 
ALLWORTH. Tis a conquest 
Few lords can boast of when they are tempted—Oh! 
Lovey. Why do you sigh? Can you be doubtful of me? 
By that fair name I in the wars have purchas’d, 
And all my actions, hitherto untainted, 
I will not be more true to mine own honour 
Than to my Allworth! 
ALLWORTH. As you are the brave Lord Lovell, 
Your bare word only given is an assurance 
Of more validity and weight to me 
Than all the oaths, bound up with imprecations, 
Which, when they would deceive, most courtiers practise; 
Yet being a man, (for, sure, to style you more 
Would relish of gross flattery,) I am fore’d, 
Against my confidence of your worth and virtues, 
To doubt, nay, more, to fear. 
LovELL. So young, and jealous! 
ALLWoRTH. Were you to encounter with a single foe, 
The victory were certain; but to stand 
The charge of two such potent enemies, 
At once assaulting you, as wealth and beauty, 
And those too seconded with power, is odds 
Too great for Hercules. 
LOVELL. Speak your doubts and fears, 
Since you will nourish ’em, in plainer language, 
That I may understand them. 
ALLWORTH. What’s your will, 
Though I lend arms against myself, (provided 
They may advantage you,) must be obeyed. 
My much-lov’d lord, were Margaret only fair, 
The cannon of her more than earthly form, 
Though mounted high, commanding all beneath it, 
And ramm’d with bullets of her sparkling eyes, 
Of all the bulwarks that defend your senses 
Could batter none, but that which guards your sight. 
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But when the well-tun’d accents of her tongue 
Make music to you, and with numerous sounds 
Assault your hearing, (such as if Ulysses 

Now liv’d again, howe’er he stood the Syrens, 
Could not resist,) the combat must grow doubtful 
Between your reason and rebellious passions. 

Add this too; when you feel her touch, and breath 
Like a soft western wind when it glides o’er 
Arabia, creating gums and spices; 

And, in the van, the nector of her lips, 

Which you must taste, bring the battalia on, 
Well arm’d, and strongly lin’d with her discourse, 
And knowing manners, to give entertainment ;— 
Hippolytus himself would leave Diana, 

To follow such a Venus. 
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LovELL. Love hath made you 


Poetical, Allworth. 


ALLWORTH. Grant all these beat off, 


Which if it be in man to do, you'll do it, 

Mammon, in Sir Giles Overreach, steps in 

With heaps of ill-got gold, and so much land, 

To make her more remarkable, as would tire 

A faleon’s wings in one day to fly over. 

O my good lord! these powerful aids, which would 

Make a mis-shapen negro beautiful, 

(Yet are but ornaments to give her lustre, 

That in herself is all perfection,) must 

Prevail for her, I here release your trust; 

’Tis happiness enough for me to serve you 

And sometimes, with chaste eyes, to look upon her. 
Lovett. Why, shall I swear? 


ALLWORTH. O, by no means, my lord; 


And wrong not so your judgment to the world 
As from your fond indulgence to a boy, 

Your page, your servant, to refuse a blessing 
Divers great men are rivals for. : 
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LOVELL. Suspend 
Your judgment till the trial. How far is it 
To Overreach’s house? 


ALLWORTH. At the most, some half hour’s riding; 
You’ll soon be there. 
-LOVELL. And you the sooner freed 
From your jealous fears. 
ALLWORTH. O that I durst but hope it! 
| Exeunt. | 
Scene II 


[Enter OvERREACH, GREEDY, and MarRAL.. | 


OverREACH. Spare for no cost; let my dressers crack with 
the weight 
Of curious viands, 
Greepy. “Store indeed’s no sore,” sir 
OvERREACH. That proverb fits your ston ne Mapiar 
Greedy. 
And let no plate be seen but what’s pure gold, 
Or such whose workmanship exceeds the matter 
That it is made of; let my choicest linen 
Perfume the room, and, when we wash, the water, 
With precious bowders ‘mix’d, Xe) please my lord 
That he may with envy wish to bathe so ever. 
Marrauu. ‘Twill be very chargeable. 
OVERREACH. Avaunt, you drudge! 
Now all my labour’d ends are at the stake, 
Is’t a time to think of thrift? Call in my daughter. 
[Hart MARRALL. | 
And, Master Justice, since you love choice dishes, 
And plenty of ’em 
GREEDY. As I do, indeed, sir, 
Almost as much as to give thanks for ’em. 
OverREACH. I do confer that providence, with my power 
Of absolute command to have abundance, 
To your best care. 
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GREEDY. I'll punctually discharge it, 
And give the best directions. Now am I, 
In mine own conceit, a monarch; at the least, 
Arch-president of the boil’d, the roast, the bak’d; 
For which I will eat often, and give thanks 
When my belly’s brae’d up like a drum, and that’s pure jus- 


tice. [Havt.] . 
OvERREACH. It must be so. Should Ah foolish girl prove 
modest, 


She may spoil all; she had it not from me, 
But from her mother; I was ever forward, 
As she must be, and therefore I’ll prepare her. 


[Enter MARGARET. | 


Alone—and let your women wait without. 
Maraaret. Your pleasure, sir? 

_ OVERREACH. Ha! this is a neat dressing! 
These orient pearls and diamonds well plac’d too! 

The gown affects me not, it should have been 

Embroider’d o’er and o’er with flowers of gold; 

But these rich jewels and quaint fashion help it. 

And how below? since oft the wanton eye 

The face observ’d, descends unto the foot, 

Which being well proportion’d, as yours is, 

Invites as much as perfect white and red, 

Though without art. How like you your new woman, 

The Lady Downfall’n? 


MARGARET. Well, for a companion; 
Not as a servant. 
OVERREACH. Is she humble, Meg, 


And careful too, her ladyship forgotten? 

Marcaret. I pity her fortune. 

OVERREACH. Pity her! trample on her. 
I took her up in an old tamin gown, 
(Even starv’d for want of twopenny chops,) to serve thee; 
And if I understand she but repines 
To do thee any duty, though ne’er so servile, 
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I'll pack her to her knight, where I have lodg’d hin, 
Into the Counter and there let ’em howl together, 
Marcarer. You know your own ways; but for me, I 
blush 
When I command her, that was once attended 
With persons not inferior to myself 
_In birth. 
OVERREACH, In birth! why, art thou not my daughter, 
The best child of my industry and wealth? 
Why, foolish girl, was’t not to make thee great 
That I have run, and still pursue, those ways 
That hale down curses on me, which I mind not? 
Part with these humble thoughts, and apt thyself 
To the noble state I labour to advance thee; 
Or, by my hopes to see thee honourable, 
J will adopt a stranger to my heir, 
And throw thee from my care. Do not provoke me. 
Marearet. I will not, sir; mould me which way you please. 


[Re-enter GREEDY. | 


OvprrEACH. How! Interrupted! 
GREEDY. ’Tis matter of importance. 
The cook, sir, is self-will’d, and will not learn 
From my experience. There’s a fawn brought in, sir, 
And, for my life, I cannot make him roast it 
With a Norfolk dumpling in the belly of it; 
And, sir, we wise men know, without the dumpling 
’Tis not worth three-pence. 
OVERREACH. Would it were whole in thy belly, 
To stuff it out! Cook it any way; prithee, leave me. 
GreEeDy. Without order for the dumpling? 
OVERREACH. Let it be dumpl’d 
Which way thou wilt; or tell him, I will scald him 
In his own caldron, 
GREEDY. I had lost my stomach 
Had I lost my mistress dumpling; I’ll give thanks for’t. 
[Exit.] 
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OverREACH. But to our business, Meg; you have heard 
who dines here? 
Marearet. I have, sir. 
OVERREACH. ’Tis an honourable man; 
A lord, Meg, and commands a regiment 
Of soldiers, and, what’s rare, is one himself, 
A bold and understanding one; and to be 
A lord and a good leader, in one volume, 
Is granted unto few but such as rise up 
The kingdom’s glory. 


[Re-enter GREEDY. | 


GREEDY. I'll resign my office, 
If I be not better obey’d. 
OVERREACH. Shght, art thou frantic? 
Grerepy. Frantic! ’T'would make me frantic and stark 
mad, 


Were I not a justice of peace and quorum too, 
Which this rebellious cook cares not a straw for. 
There are a dozen of woodcocks 


OVERREACH. Make thyself 
Thirteen, the baker’s dozen. 
GREEDY. I am contented, 


So they may be dress’d to my mind; he has found out 
A new device for sauce, and will not dish ’em 
With toasts and butter., My father was a tailor, 
And my name, though a justice, Greedy Woodcock; 
And, ere I’ll see my lineage so abus’d, 
T’ll give up my commission. 
OverREACH [loudly]. Cook!—Rogue, obey him! 
I have given the word, pray you now remove yourself 
To a collar of brawn, and trouble me no further. 
Greepy. I will, and meditate what to eat at dinner. 
[ Exit. ] 
OverreacH. And asI said, Meg, when this gull disturb’d us, 
This honourable lord, this colonel, 
I would have thy husband. 
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MARGARET. There’s too much disparity 
Between his quality and mine, to hope it. 
OveRREACH. I more than hope’t, and doubt not to effect it. 
Be thou no enemy to thyself, my wealth 
Shall weight his titles down, and make you equals. 
Now for the means to assure him thine, observe me: 
Remember he’s a courtier and a soldier, 
And not to be trifled with; and, therefore, when 
He comes to woo you, see you do not coy it: 
This mincing modesty has spoil’d many a match 
By a first refusal, in vain after hop’d for. ; 
MarcareT. You'll have me, sir, preserve the distance that 
Confines a virgin? 
OVERREACH. Virgin me no virgins! 
IT must have you lose that name, or you lose me. 
I will have you private—start not—I say, private; 
If thou art my true daughter, not a bastard, 
Thou wilt venture alone with one man, though he came 
Like Jupiter to Semele, and come off, too; 
And therefore, when he kisses you, kiss close. 
Marearet. I have heard this is the strumpet’s fashion, sir, 
Which I must never learn. 
OVERREACH. Learn any thing, 
And from any creature that may make thee great; 
From the devil himself. 
Margaret [aside]. This is but devilish doctrine! 
OverREACH. Or, if his blood grow hot, suppose he offer 
Beyond this, do not you stay till it cool, 
But meet his ardour; if a couch be near, 
Sit down on’t, and invite him. 
MarGaret. In your house, 
Your own house, sir! For Heaven’s sake, what are you then? 
Or what shall I be, sir? 


OVERREACH. Stand not on form; 
Words are no substances. 
MarGareEt. Though you could dispense 


With your own honour, cast aside religion, 
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The hopes of Heaven, or fear of hell, excuse me, 

In worldly policy this is not the way 

To make me his wife; his whore, I grant it may do. 
My maiden honour so soon yielded up, 

Nay, prostituted, cannot but assure him 

I, that am light to him, will not hold weight 
Whene’er tempted by others; so, in judgment, 
When to his lust I have given up my honour, 

He must and will forsake me. 

OVERREACH. How! forsake thee! 
Do I wear a sword for fashion? or is this arm 
Shrunk up or wither’d? Does there live a man 
Of that large list I have encounter’d with 
Can truly say I e’er gave inch of ground 
‘ Not purchas’d with his blood that did oppose me? 
Forsake thee when the thing is done! He dares not. 
Give me but proof he has enjoy’d thy person, 
Though all his captains, echoes to his will, 

Stood arm’d by his side to justify the wrong, 
And he himself in the head of his bold troop, 
Spite of his lordship, and his colonelship, 

Or the judge’s favour, I will make him render 
A bloody and a strict account, and force him, 
By marrying thee, to cure thy wounded honour! 
I have said it. 


[Re-enter MaArRALL. | 


MarRaLL, ) Sir, the man of honour’s come, 
Newly alighted. ' 
OVERREACH. In, without reply. 


And do as I command, or thou art lost. 
[Exit MARGARET. | 
Is the loud music I gave order for 
Ready to receive him? 
MaRgRALL. | Tis, sir. 
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OvVERREACH. Let ’em sound 
A princely welcome. [Exit MARRALL. ] 
Roughness awhile leave me; 
For fawning now, a stranger to my nature, 
Must make way for me. 


[Loud music. Enter Lorp Lovett, Greepy, ALLWoRTH, and 
MarRALL. | 


LOVELL. Sir, you meet your trouble. 
OverRREACH. What you are pleas’d to style so is an honour 
Above my worth and fortunes. 
ALLWORTH [aside]. Strange, so humble. 
OverREACH. A justice of peace, my lord. 
[Presents Greepy to him.] 


LOovELL. Your hand, good sir. 
Greepy [aside]. This is a lord, and some think this a 
favour; 


But I had rather have my hand in my dumpling. 
OvERREACH. Room for my lord. 


LovELL. I miss, sir, your fair daughter 
To crown my welcome. 
OVERREACH. May it please my lord 


To taste a glass of Greek wine first, and suddenly 
She shall attend my lord. 
LovELL. You'll be obey’d, sir. 
[Exeunt all but OvERREACH. | 
OverrEACH. ’Tis to my wish: as soon as come, ask for 
her! , 
Why, Meg! Meg Overreach.— 


[| Re-enter MARGARET. | 


How! tears in your eyes! 
Hah! dry ’em quickly, or I’ll dig ’em out. 
Is this a time to whimper? Meet that greatness 
That flies into thy bosom, think what ’tis 
For me to say, “My honourable daughter ;” 
And thou, when I stand bare, to say, “Put on;” , 
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Or, “Father, you forget yourself.” No more: 
But be instructed, or expect He comes. 


[Re-enter Lorp Lovett, Greepy, ALLWorTH, and Marratu.] 


A black-brow’d girl, my lord. 
LOVELL. As I live, a rare one. 
[They salute. ] 
AuLwortH [aside]. He’s took already: I am lost. 
OvERREACH [aside]. That kiss. 
Came twanging off, I like it—Quit the room. 
[Exeunt all but OverrEACH, LOVELL, and MArGcaret. | 
A little bashful, my good lord, but you, 
I hope, will teach her boldness. 


LovELL, I am happy 
In such a scholar: but—— 
OVERREACH. I am past learning, 


And therefore leave you to yourselves .—Remember! 
[Aside to Marcaret and ezit.] 
Lovey. You see, fair lady, your father is solicitous 
To have you change the barren name of virgin 
Into a hopeful wife. 


MaAnrGaAReET. His haste, my lord, 
Holds no power o’er my will. 

LovELL. But o’er your duty. 

Marearet. Which fore’d too much, may break. 

LovELL. Bend rather, sweetest: 


Think of your years. 
Marcaret. Too few to match with yours: 

And choicest fruits too soon pluck’d, rot and wither. 
Lovett. Do you think I am old? 


MARGARET. I am sure I am too young. 
Lovetut. I can advance you. 
MARGARET. To a hill of sorrow, 


Where every hour I may expect to fall, 

But never hope firm footing. You are noble, 
I of a low descent, however rich; 

And tissues match’d with scarlet suit but ill. 
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O, my good lord, I could say more, but that 
I dare not trust these walls. 
LovELL. Pray you, trust my ear then. 


[Re-enter OvERREACH (behind), listening. ] 


OvERREACH. Close at it! whispering! this is excellent! 
And, by their postures, a consent on both parts. 


[Re-enter Greepy behind.] 


Greepy. Sir Giles, Sir Giles! 

OverrEACH. The great fiend stop that clapper! 

Greepy. It must ring out, sir, when my belly rings noon. 
The bak’d-meats are run out, the roasts turn’d powder. 

OverREACH. I shall powder you. 

GREEDY. Beat me to dust, I care not; 
_ In such a cause as this, I'll die a martyr. 
OverREACH. Marry, and, shall, you barathrum of the 


shambles! [Strikes him.] 
GreEpy. How! strike a justice of peace! ‘Tis petty 
treason, 


Edwardi quinto: but that you are my friend, 
I would commit you without bail or mainprize. 
OveRREACH. Leave your bawling, sir, or I shall commit you 
Where you shall not dine to-day. Disturb my lord, 
When he is in discourse! 


GREEDY. Is’t a time to talk 
When we should be munching! 
LOVELL. Hah! I heard some noise. 
OverREACH. Mum, villain; vanish! Shall we break a bar- 
gain 
Almost made up? [Thrusts GREEDY off. | 
LOVELL. Lady, I understand you. 


And rest most happy in your choice, believe it; 
I'll be a careful pilot to direct 
Your yet uncertain bark to a port of safety. 
Marearer. So shall your honour save two lives, and bind 
us 
Your slaves for ever. 
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LovELL. I am in the act rewarded, 
Since it is good; howe’er, you must put on 
An amorous carriage towards me to delude 
Your subtle father. 


MARGARET. ~ I am prone to that. 
Lovett. Now break we off our conference. 
—Sir Giles! 


Where is Sir Giles? 
[OVERREACH comes forward. | 


[fe-enter ALLWoRTH, Marratu, and GREEDY. | 


OVERREACH. My noble lord; and how 
Does your lordship find her? 

LovELL. Apt, Sir Giles, and coming; 
And I like her the better. 

OVERREACH. So do I too. 


Lovett. Yet should we take forts at the first assault, 
*Twere poor in the defendant; I must confirm her 
With a love-letter or two, which I must have 
Deliver’d by my page, and you give way to’t. 

OverREACH. With all my soul:—a towardly gentleman! 
Your hand, good Master Allworth: know my house 
Is ever open to you. 


ALLWORTH [aside]. ’Twas shut till now. 
_ OverrEACH. Well done, well done, my honourable daugh- 
ter! 


Thou’rt so already. Know this gentle youth, 
And cherish him, my honourable daughter. 
Maroaret. I shall; with my best care. 
[Noise within, as of a coach.] 
OVERREACH. A coach! 
GREEDY. More stops 


Before we go to dinner! O my guts! 


[Enter Lapy AtuwortH and WELLBORN. | 


Lapy ALLWORTH. _ If I find welcome, 
You share in it; if not, I'll back again, 
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Now I know your ends; for I come arm’d for all 
Can be objected. 
LOovELL. How! the Lady Allworth! 
OverrEACH. And thus attended! 
[LoveLL salutes Lapy ALLWorTH, Lapy ALLWorRTH 
salutes MARGARET. | : 


MarrRALuL, No, “I am a dolt! 
The spirit of lies had ent’red me!” 
OvVERREACH. Peace, Patch; 


’Tis more than wonder! an astonishment 
That does possess me wholly! 
LovVELL. Noble lady, 
This is a favour, to prevent my visit, 
The service of my life can never equal. : 
Lapy AtLwortH. My lord, I laid wait for you, and much 
hop’d 
You would have made my poor house your first inn: 
And therefore doubting that you might forget me, 
Or too long dwell here, having such ample cause, 
In this unequall’d beauty, for your stay, 
And fearing to trust any but myself 
With the relation of my service to you, 
I borrow’d so much from my long restraint 
And took the air in person to invite you. 
LoveLL. Your bounties are so great, they rob me, madam, 
Of words to give you thanks. 
Lapy ALLWORTH. Good Sir Giles Overreach. 
[Salutes him.] 
—How dost thou, Marrall? Lik’d you my meat so ill, 
You'll dine no more with me? 


’ GREEDY. I will, when you please, 
An it like your ladyship. 
Lapy ALLWoRTH. When you please, Master Greedy; 


If meat can do it, you shall be satisfied. 
And now, my lord, pray take into your knowledge 
This gentleman; howe’er his outside’s coarse, 
[Presents WELLBORN. | 
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His inward linings are as fine and fair 
As any man’s; wonder not I speak at large: 
And howsoe’er his humour carries him 
To be thus accoutred, or what taint soever, 
For his wild lifey hath stuck upon his fame, 
He may ere long, with boldness, rank himself 
With some that have contemn’d him. Sir Giles Over- 
reach, 7 

If I am welcome, bid him so. 

OVERREACH, My nephew! 
He has been too long a stranger. Faith you have, 
Pray let it be mended. 

[LoveLL confers aside with WELLBORN. | 

MaARRALL. Why, sir, what do you mean? 
This is “rogue Wellborn, monster, prodigy, 
That should hang or drown himself;” no man of worship, 
Much less your nephew. 


OVERREACH. Well, sirrah, we shall reckon 
For this hereafter. 

MaArraA.. I'll not lose my jeer, 
Though I be beaten dead for’t. 

WELLBORN. Let my silence plead 


In my excuse, my lord, till better leisure 
Offer itself to hear a full relation 
Of my poor fortunes. 


LovELu. I would hear, and help ’em. 
OverREACH. Your dinner waits you. 
LovELL. Pray you lead, we follow. 


Lapy AtuwortH. Nay, you are my guest; come, dear 
Master Wellborn. 
[Ezeunt all but Greepy. ] 
Greepy. “Dear Master Wellborn!” so she said: Heaven! 
Heaven! 
If my belly would give me leave, I could ruminate 
All day on this. I have granted twenty warrants 
To have him committed, from all prisons in the shire, 
To Nottingham gaol; and now “Dear Master Wellborn!” 
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And, “My good nephew!”—but I play the fool 
To stand here prating, and forget my dinner. 
[| Re-enter Marra... ] 
Are they set, Marrall? 


MaArRALL. Long since; pray you a word, sir. 
Greepy. No wording now. 
MarrRaLu. In troth, I must. My master, 


Knowing you are his good friend, makes bold with you, 
And does entreat you, more guests being come in 

Than he expected, especially his nephew, 

The table being full too, you would excuse him, 

And sup with him on the cold meat. 


GREEDY. How! No dinner, 
After all my care? 

MarRALL. ’Tis but a penance for 
A meal; besides, you broke your fast. 

GREEDY. That. was 


But a bit to stay my stomach. A man in commission 
Give place to a tatterdemalion! 


Marra. No bug words, sir; 
Should his worship hear you 

GREEDY. Lose my dumpling, too, 
And butter’d toasts, and woodcocks! 

Marra. Come, have patience. 


If you will dispense a little with your worship, 
And sit with the waiting women, you'll have dumpling, 
Woodcock, and butter’d toasts too. 


GREEDY. This revives me: 
I will gorge there sufficiently. 
MARRALL. This is the way, sir. | Exeunt. | 
Scene III 


[Enter OvERREACH, as from dinner. ] 


OverREACH. She’s caught! O women!—she neglects my 
lord, 
And all her compliments appli’d to Wellborn! 
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The garments of her widowhood laid by, 

She now appears as glorious as the spring, 

Her eyes fix’d on him, in the wine she drinks, 

He being her pledge, she sends him burning kisses, 
And sits on thorns, till she be private with him. 
She leaves my meat to feed upon his looks, 

And if in our discourse he be but nam’d, 

From her a deep sigh follows. And why grieve I 
At this? It makes for me; if she prove his, 

All that is hers is mine, as I will work him. 


[Enter Marratt. | 


Marrauu. Sir, the whole board is troubled at your rising. 
OverreAcH. No matter, I’ll excuse it. Prithee, Marrall, 
Watch an occasion to invite my nephew 
To speak with me in private. 


MarRAL. Who? “The rogue 
The lady scorn’d to look on’? 
OVERREACH. You are a wag. 


[Enter Lapy ALLWortH and WELLBORN. | 


Marrauu. See, sir, she’s come, and cannot be without him. 
Lapy ALLwortH. With your favour, sit, after a plenteous 
dinner, 
I shall make bold to walk a turn or two, 
In your rare garden. 
OVERREACH. There’s an arbour too, 
If your ladyship please to use it. 
Lapy ALLWortH. Come, Master Wellborn. 
[Exeunt Lapy ALLwortH and WELLBORN. | 
OverrEAcH. Grosser and grosser! Now I believe the poet 
Feign’d not, but was historical, when he wrote 
Pasiphe was enamour’d of a bull: 
This lady’s lust’s more monstrous—My good lord, 


[Enter Lorp Lovett, Marearet, and the rest.] 


Excuse my manners, 
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LovELL. There needs none, Sir Giles, 
I may ere long say father, when it pleases 
My dearest mistress to give warrant to it. 
OverrEACH. She shall seal to it, my lord, and make me 
happy. 
[Re-enter WELLBORN and Lapy ALLWoRTH. ] 


Marearetr. My lady is return’d. 

Lapy ALLWORTH. Provide my coach, 
I'll instantly away. My thanks, Sir Giles, 
For my entertainment. 


OVERREACH. ’Tis your nobleness 
To think it such. 
Lapy ALLWoRTH. I must do you a further wrong 


In taking away your honourable guest. 
Lovetu. I wait on you, madam; farewell, good Sir Giles. 
Lapy ALLWorTH. Good Mistress Margaret! Nay, come, 
Master Wellborn, 
I must not leave you behind; in sooth, I must not. 
OvERREACH. Rob me not, madam, of all joys at once; 
Let my nephew stay behind. He shall have my coach, 
And, after some small conference between us, 
Soon overtake your ladyship. 
Lapy ALLWoRTH. Stay not long, sir. 
Lovett. This parting kiss: [kisses Marcaret] you shall 
every day hear from me, 
By my faithful page. 
ALLWORTH. Tis a service I am proud of. 
[Exeunt Lorp Lovetu, Lapy ALLWorTH, ALLWORTH, 
and MARRALL. | 
OverREACH. Daughter, to your chamber.— — 
[Eat Marcaret. | 
—You may wonder, nephew, 
After so long an enmity between us, 
I should desire your friendship. 
WELLBORN. So I do, sir; 
’Tis strange to me. 
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OVERREACH. But [ll make it no wonder; 
And what is more, unfold my nature to you. 
We worldly men, when we see friends and kinsmen 
Past hopes sunk in their fortunes, lend no hand 
To lift ’em up, but rather set our feet 
Upon their heads, to press ’em to the bottom; 
As, I must yield, with you I practis’d it: 
But, now I see you in a way to rise, 
I can and will assist you. This rich lady 
(And I am glad of’t) is enamour’d of you; 
*Tis too apparent, nephew. 


WELLBORN. No such thing: 
Compassion rather, sir. 
OVERREACH. Well, in a word, 


Because your stay is short, I’ll have you seen 
No more in this base shape; nor shall she say 
She married you like a beggar, or in debt. 
WELLBORN [aside]. He’ll run into the noose, and save my 
labour. 
OverrREACH. You have a trunk of rich clothes, not far 
hence, 
In pawn; I will redeem ’em; and that no clamour 
May taint your credit for your petty debts, 
You shall have a thousand pounds to cut ’em off, 
And go a free man to the wealthy lady. 
WELLBORN. This done, sir, out of love, and no ends else— 
OverrREACH. As it is, nephew. 


WELLBORN. - Binds me still your servant. 
OverreacH. No compliments; you are staid for. Ere you 
have supp’d 


You shall hear from me. My coach, knaves, for my nephew. 
To-morrow I will visit you. 

WELLBORN. Here’s an uncle 
In a man’s extremes! How much they do belie you, 
That say you are hard-hearted! 

OVERREACH. My deeds, nephew, 
Shall speak my love; what men report I weigh not. [Hxeunt.] 
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Scene [ 


[Enter Lorp LoveLL and ALLWorTH.] 


LoveLu. Tis well; give me my cloak; I now discharge you 
From further service. Mind your own affairs; 
I hope they will prove successful. 
ALLWORTH. What is blest 
With your good wish, my lord, cannot but prosper. 
Let aftertimes report, and to your honour, 
How much I stand engag’d, for I want language 
To speak my debt; yet if a tear or two 
Of joy, for your much goodness, can supply 
My tongue’s defects, I could 
LOVELL. Nay, do not melt: 
This ceremonial thanks to me’s superfluous. 
' OVERREACH [within]. Is my lord stirring? 
Lovett. ’Tis he! oh, here’s your letter. Let him in. 


[Enter OveRREACH, GREEDY, and MARRALL. | 


OverREACH. A good day to my lord! 
LovELL. You are an early riser, 
Sir Giles. . 
OverrEACH. And reason, to attend your lordship. 
Lovett. And you, too, Master Greedy, up so soon! 
Greepy. In troth, my lord, after the sun is up, 
I cannot sleep, for I have a foolish stomach 
That croaks for breakfast. With your lordship’s favour, 
I have a serious question to demand 
Of my worthy friend Sir Giles. 
LovELL. Pray you use your pleasure. 
Greepy. How far, Sir Giles, and pray you answer me 
Upon your credit, hold you it to be 
From your manor-house, to this of my Lady Allworth’s? 
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OvERREACH. Why, some four mile. 
GREEDY. How! four mile, good Sir Giles—— 
Upon your reputation, think better; 
For if you do abate but one half-quarter 
Of five, you do yourself the greatest wrong 
That can be in the world; for four miles riding 
Could not have rais’d so huge an appetite 
As I feel gnawing on me. 
MarRALL. Whether you ride, 
Or go afoot, you are that way still provided, 
An it please your worship. 
OVERREACH. How now, sirrah? Prating 
Before my lord! No difference? Go to my nephew, 
See all his debts discharg’d, and help his worship 
To fit on his rich suit. 


Marra. [aside]. I may fit you too. 
Toss’d like a dog still! [ Exit. ] 
LovELL. I have writ this morning 


A few lines to my mistress, your fair daughter. 
OverrREAcH. "Twill fire her, for she’s wholly yours 
already.— 
Sweet Master Allworth, take my ring; ’twill carry you 
To her presence, I dare warrant you; and there plead 
For my good lord, if you shall find occasion. 
That done, pray ride to Nottingham, get a licence, 
Still by this token. I'll have it dispatch’d, 
And suddenly, my lord, that I may say, 
My honourable, nay, right honourable daughter. 
Greepy. Take my advice, young gentleman, get your 
breakfast ; 
Tis unwholesome to ride fasting. I'll eat with you, 
And eat to purpose. 
OVERREACH. Some Fury’ s in that gut; 
Hungry again! Did you not devour, this morning, 
A shield of brawn, anda barrel of Célehester oysters? 
GreeDy. Why, that was, sir, only to scour my stomach, 
A kind of a preparative. Come, gentleman, 
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I will not have you feed like the hangman of Flushing, 
Alone, while I am here. 


LOVELL. Haste your return. 
AtuworTH. I will not fail, my lord. 
GREEDY. Nor I, to line 


My Christmas coffer. 
[Exeunt GREEDY and ALLWoRTH. | 
OVERREACH. To my wish: we are private. 
I come not to make offer with my daughter , 
A certain portion,—that were poor and trivial. 
In one word, I pronounce all that is mine, 
In lands or leases, ready coin or goods, 
With her, my lord, comes to you; nor shall you have 
One motive to induce you to believe 
I live too long, since every year I’ll add 
Something unto the heap, which shall be yours too. 
Lovetu. You are a right kind father. 
OvERREACH. You shall have reason 
To think me such. How do you like this seat? 
It is well wooded, and well water’d, the acres 
Fertile and rich; would it not serve for change, 
To entertain your friends in a summer progress? 
What thinks my noble lord? 
Love... ’Tis a wholesome air, 
And well-built pile; and she that’s mistress of it, 
~ Worthy the large revénue. 
OVERREACH. She the mistress! 
It may be so for a time: but let my lord 
Say only that he likes it, and would have it, 
I say, ere long ’tis his. 
LOVELL. Impossible. 
OverREACH. You do conclude too fast, not knowing me, 
Nor the engines that I work by. ’Tis not alone 
The Lady Allworth’s lands, for those once Wellborn’s 
(As by her dotage on him I know they will be,) 
Shall soon be mine; but point out any man’s 
In all the shire, and say they lie convenient 
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And useful for your lordship, and once more 
I say aloud, they are yours. 
LovELL. I dare not own 
What’s by unjust and cruel means extorted; 
My fame and credit are more dear to me, 
Than so to expose ’em to be censur’d by 
The public voice. 
OVERREACH. You run, my lord, no hazard. 
Your reputation shall stand as fair, 
In all good men’s opinions, as now; 
Nor can my actions, though condemn’d for ill, 
Cast any foul aspersion upon yours. 
For, though I do contemn report myself 
As a mere sound, I still will be so tender 
Of what concerns you, in all points of honour, 
That the immaculate whiteness of your fame, 
Nor your unquestioned integrity, 
Shall e’er be sullied with one taint or spot 
That may take from your innocence and candour. 
All my ambition is to have my daughter 
Right honourable, which my lord can make her: 
And might I live to dance upon my knee 
A young Lord Lovell, borne by her unto you, 
I write nil ultra to my proudest hopes. 
As for possessions and annual rents, 
Equivalent to maintain you in the port 
Your noble birth and present state requires, 
I do remove that burthen from your shoulders, 
And take it on mine own: for, though I ruin 
The country to supply your riotous waste, 
The scourge of prodigals, want, shall never find you. 
Lovett. Are you not frighted with the imprecations 
And curses of whole families, made wretched 
By your sinister practices? 
OVERREACH. Yes, as rocks are, 
When foamy billows split themselves against 
Their flinty ribs; or as the moon is mov’d 
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When wolves, with hunger pin’d, howl at her brightness. 
I am of a solid temper, and, like these, 

Steer on a constant course. With mine own sword, 
If call’d into the field, I can make that right, 
Which fearful enemies murmur’d at as wrong. 
Now, for these other piddling complaints 

Breath’d out in bitterness; as when they call me 
Extortioner, tyrant, cormorant, or intruder 

On my poor neighbour’s right, or grand incloser 

Of what was common, to my private use; 

Nay, when my ears are piere’d with widows’ cries, 
And undone orphans wash with tears my threshold, 
I only think what ’tis to have my daughter 

Right honourable; and ’tis a powerful charm 
Makes me insensible of remorse, or pity, 

Or the least sting of conscience. 


LOVELL. I admire 
The toughness of your nature. 
OvERREACH. "Tis for you, 


My lord, and for my daughter, I am marble; 

Nay more, if you will have my character 

In little, I enjoy more true delight 

In my arrival to my wealth these dark 

And crooked ways, than you shall e’er take pleasure 

In spending what my industry hath compass’d. 

My haste commands me hence; in one word, therefore 
Is it a match? ax 


LOVELL. I hope, that is past doubt now. 
OverREACH. Then rest secure; not the hate of all man- 
kind here, 


Nor fear of what can fall on me hereafter, 

Shall make me study aught but your advancement 

One story higher: an earl! if gold can do it. 

Dispute not my religion, nor my faith; 

Though I am borne thus headlong by my will, 

You may make choice of what belief you please, 

To me they are equal; so, my lord, good morrow. [Exit.] 
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Lovety. He’s gone—I wonder how the earth can bear 
Such a portent! I, that have liv’d a soldier, 
And stood the enemy’s violent charge undaunted, 
To hear this blasphemous beast am bath’d all over 
In a cold sweat: yet, like a mountain, he 
(Confirm’d in atheistical assertions) 
Is no more shaken than Olympus is 
When angry Boreas loads his double head 
With sudden drifts of snow. 


[Enter Lapy AutuwortH, Waiting Woman, and AMBLE.] 


Lapy ALLWoRTH. Save you, my lord! 
Disturb I not your privacy? 
LovELL. No, good madam; 


For your own sake I am glad you came no sooner, 
Since this bold bad man, Sir Giles Overreach, 
Made such a plain discovery of himself, 
And read this morning such a devilish matins, 
That I should think it a sin next to his 
But to repeat it. 
Lapy ALLwortH. I ne’er press’d, my lord, 
On others’ privacies; yet, against my will, 
Walking, for health’ sake, in the gallery 
Adjoining to your lodgings, I was made 
(So vehement and loud he was) partaker 
Of his tempting offers. 
LovELL. Please you to command 
Your servants hence, and I shall gladly hear 
Your wiser counsel. 
Lapy ALLWoRTH. ’Tis, my lord, a woman’s, 
But true and hearty ;—wait in the next room, 
But be within call; yet not so near to force me 
To whisper my intents. 
AMBLE. ; We are taught better 
By you, good madam. 
Wartine Woman. And well know our distance. 
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Lapy ALLWortH. Do so, and talk not; ’twill become your 
breeding. 
[Exeunt AMBLE and W. Woman.] 
Now, my good lord; if I may use my freedom, 
As to an honour’d friend 


LOVELL. You lessen else 
Your favour to me. 
Lapy ALLWORTH. I dare then say thus: 


As you are noble (howe’er common men 

Make sordid wealth the object and sole end 

Of their industrious aims) ’twill not agree 

With those of eminent blood, who are engag’d 

More to prefer their honours than to increase 

The state left to ’em by their ancestors, 

To study large additions to their fortunes, 

And quite neglect their births:—though I must grant, 
Riches, well got, to be a useful servant, 

But a bad master. 


LovELL. Madam, ’tis confessed; 
But what infer you from it? 
Lapy ALLWoRTH. This, my lord; 


That as all wrongs, though thrust into one scale, 
Slide of themselves off when right fills the other 
And cannot bide the trial; so all wealth, 

I mean if ill-acquir’d, cemented to honour 

By virtuous ways achiev’d, and bravely purchas’d, 
Is but as rubbish pour’d into a river, 

(Howe’er intended to make good the bank,) 
Rendering the water, that was pure before, 
Polluted and unwholesome. I allow 

The heir of Sir Giles Overreach, Margaret, 

A maid well qualified and the richest match 

Our north part can make boast of; yet she cannot, 
With all that she brings with her, fill their mouths, 
That never will forget who was her father; 

Or that my husband Allworth’s lands, and Wellborn’s, 
{How wrung from both needs now no repetition,) 
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Were real motives that more work’d your lordship 
To join your families, than her form and virtues: 
You may conceive the rest. 

LOVELL. I do, sweet madam, 
And long since have consider’d it. I know, 
The sum of all that makes a just man happy 
Consists in the well choosing of his wife: 

And there, well to discharge it, does require 
Equality of years, of birth, of fortune; 

For beauty being poor, and not cried up 

By birth or wealth, can truly mix with neither. 
And wealth, where there’s such difference in years, 
And fair descent, must make the yoke uneasy :— 
But I come nearer. 


Lapy ALLWORTH. Pray you do, my lord. 
Lovett. Were Overreach’s states thrice centupl’d, his 
daughter 


Millions of degrees much fairer than she is, 
Howe’er I might urge precedents to excuse me, 
I would not so adulterate my blood 

By marrying Margaret, and so leave my issue 
Made up of several pieces, one part scarlet, 
And the other London blue. In my own tomb 
I will inter my name first, 

Lapy ALLWorRTH [aside]. I am glad to hear this. 
Why then, my lord, pretend you marriage to her? 
Dissimulation but ties false knots 
On that straight line by which you, hitherto, 

Have measur’d all your actions. 

LovELL. I make answer, 

And aptly, with a question. Wherefore have you, 
That, since your husband’s death, have liv’d a strict 
And chaste nun’s life, on the sudden given yourself 
To visits and entertainments? Think you, madam, 
’Tis not grown public conference? Or the favours 

Which you too prodigally have thrown on Wellborn, 
Being too reserv’d before, incur not censure? 
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Lapy ALLWorTH. I am innocent here; and, on my life, I 
swear 
My ends are good. 
LOVELL. On my soul, so are mine 
To Margaret; but leave both to the event: 
And since this friendly privacy does serve 
But as an offer’d means unto ourselves, 
To search each other farther, you having shewn 
Your care of me, I my respect to you, 
Deny me not, but still in chaste words, madam, 
An afternoon’s discourse. 
Lapy ALLWORTH. So I shall hear you. [Ezxeunt.] 


ScEnE II 


[Enter TAPWELL and FROTH.] 


TAPWELL. Undone, undone! this was your counsel, Froth. 
Frotu. Mine! I defy thee. Did not Master Marrall 
(He has marr’d all, I am sure) strictly command us, 
On pain of Sir Giles Overreach’ displeasure, 
To turn the gentleman out of doors? 
TAPWELL. . ’Tis true; 
But now he’s his uncle’s darling, and has got 
Master Justice Greedy, since he fill’d his belly, 
At his commandment, to do anything. 
Woe, woe to us! 
FRotTH. He may prove merciful. 
TAPWELL. Troth, we do not deserve it at his hands. 
Though he knew all the passages of our house, 
As the receiving of stolen goods, and bawdry, 
When he was rogue Wellborn no man would believe him, 
And then his information could not hurt us; 
But now he is right worshipful again, 
Who dares but doubt his testimony? Methinks, 
I see thee, Froth, already in a cart, 
For a close bawd, thine eyes ev’n pelted out 
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With dirt and rotten eggs; and my hand hissing 
If I scape the halter, with the letter R 
Printed upon it. 

FRoTH. Would that were the worst! 
That were but nine days’ wonder: as for credit, 

We have none to lose, but we shall lose the money 
He owes us, and his custom; there’s the hell on’t. 

TapweELu. He has summon’d all his creditors by the drum, 
And they swarm about him like so many soldiers 
On the pay day: and has found out such A NEW WAY 
To PAY HIS OLD DEBTS, as ’tis very likely 
He shall be chronicled for it! 

FROTH. He deserves it 
More than ten pageants. But are you sure his worship 
Comes this way, to my lady’s? 

[A cry within:| Brave Master Wellborn! P 

TAPWELL. Yes:—I hear him. 

Frotu. Be ready with your petition and present it 
To his good grace. ; 


[Enter WELLBORN in a rich habit, MARRALL, GREEDY, ORDER, 
Furnace, and Creditors; Tapwetu kneeling, delivers his 


bill of debt. 


WELLBORN. How’s this? Petition’d to? 
But note what miracles the payment of 
A little trash, and a rich suit of clothes, 
Can work upon these rascals! I shall be, 
I think, Prince Wellborn. 

MaARRALL. When your worship’s married, 
You may be—I know what I hope to see you. 

Wewiporn. Then look thou for advancement. 

MarRALL. To be known 
Your worship’s bailiff, is the mark I shoot at. 

Weuiporn. And thou shalt hit it. 

MaARRALL. Pray you, sir, despatch 
These needy followers, and for my admittance, 
Provided you’ll defend me from Sir Giles, 
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Whose service I am weary of, I’ll say something 
You shall give thanks for. 
WELLBORN. Fear me not Sir Giles. 
Greepy. Who, Tapwell? I remember thy wife brought me 
Last new-year’s tide, a couple of fat turkeys. 
Tapweuu. And shall do every Christmas, let your worship 
But stand my friend now. 
GreepDy. How! with Master Wellborn? 
I can do anything with him on such terms.— 
See you this honest couple; they are good souls 
As ever drew out faucet; have they not 
A pair of honest faces? 
WELLBORN. I o’erheard you, 
And the bribe he promis’d. You are cozen’d in them; 
For, by all the scum that grew rich by my riots, 
This, for a most unthankful knave, and this, 
For a base bawd and whore, have worst deserv’d me, 
And therefore speak not for ’em. By your place 
You are rather to do me justice. Lend me your ear; 
—Forget his turkeys, and call in his license, 
And, at the next fair, I’ll give you a yoke of oxen 
Worth all his poultry. 
GREEDY. I am chang’d on the sudden 
In my opinion! Come near; nearer, rascal. 
And, now I view him better, did you e’er see 
One look so like an archknave? His very countenance, 
Should an understanding judge but look upon him, 
Would hang him, though he were innocent. 


TAPWELL. FROTH. Worshipful sir. 
GreEeDy. No, though the great Turk came, instead of 
turkeys, 


To beg my favour, I am inexorable. 

Thou hast an ill name: besides thy musty ale, 

That hath destroy’d many of the king’s liege people, 
Thou never hadst in thy house, to stay men’s stomachs, 
A piece of Suffolk cheese or gammon of bacon, 

Or any esculent, as the learned call it, 
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For their emolument, but sheer drink only, 

For which gross fault I here do damn thy license, 
Forbidding thee ever to tap or draw; 

For, instantly, I will, in mine own person, 
Command the constable to pull down thy sign, 
And do it before I eat. 

FRoTH. No mercy? 

GREEDY. Vanish! 
If I shew any, may my promis’d oxen gore me! 

TAPWELL. Unthankful knaves are ever so rewarded. 

[Exeunt GREEDY, TAPWELL, and FrRotu.j 

WELLBORN. Speak, what are you? 

First CREDITOR. A decay’d vintner, sir, 
That might have thriv’d, but that your worship broke me 
With trusting you with muscadine and eggs, 

And five pound suppers, with your after drinkings, 
When you lodg’d upon the Bankside. 


WELLBORN. I remember. 
First Crepitor. I have not been hasty, nor e’er laid to 
arrest you; / 
And therefore, sir 
WELLBORN. Thou art an honest fellow, 


I'll set thee up again; see his bill paid.— 
What are you? 
Seconp Crepitor. A tailor once, but now mere botcher. 
I gave you credit for a suit of clothes, 
Which was all my stock, but you failing in payment, 
I was remov’d from the shopboard, and confin’d 
Under a stall. 
WELLBORN. See him paid;—and botch no more. 
Seconp Creprror. I ask no interest, sir. 
WELLBORN. Such tailors need not; 
If their bills are paid in one and twenty year, 
They are seldom losers.—O, I know thy face, [To Creditor.] 
Thou wert my surgeon. You must tell no tales; 
Those days are done. I will pay you in private. 
Orper. A royal gentleman! 
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FURNACE. Royal as an emperor! 
He’ll prove a brave master; my good lady knew 
To choose a man. 

WELLBORN. See all men else discharg’d; 
And since old debts are clear’d by a new way, 
A little bounty will not misbecome me; 
There’s something, honest cook, for thy good breakfasts; 
And this, for your respect: [to OrpErR] take’t, ’tis good gold, 
And I able to spare it. 


ORDER. You are too munificent. 
Furnace. He was ever so. 

WELLBORN. Pray you, on before. 

THIRD CREDITOR, Heaven bless you! 


Marrauu. At four o’clock; the rest know where to meet me. 
[Exeunt Orprr, Furnace, and Creditors.] 
WELLBORN. Now, Master Marrall, what’s the weighty 
secret 
You promis’d to impart? 
MarraluL, Sir, time nor place 
Allow me to relate each circumstance; 
This only, in a word: I know Sir Giles 
Will come upon you for security 
For his thousand pounds, which you must not consent to. 
As he grows in heat, as I am sure he will, 
Be you but rough, and say he’s in your debt 
Ten times the sum, upon sale of your land; 
I had a hand in’t (I speak it to my shame) 
When you were defeated of it. 
WELLBORN. That’s forgiven. 
Marrauu. I shall deserve’t. Then urge him to produce 
The deed in which you pass’d it over to him, 
Which I know he’ll have about him, to deliver 
To the Lord Lovell, with many other writings, 
And present monies; I’ll instruct you further, 
As I wait on your worship. If I play not my prize 
To your full content, and your uncle’s much vexation, 
Hang up, Jack Marrall. 
WELLBORN. I rely upon thee. [Exeunt.] 
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Scene III 


[Enter ALLWorTH and Maraarst.] 


AuLwortH. Whether to yield the first praise to my lord’s 
Unequall’d temperance or your constant sweetness 
That I yet live, my weak hands fasten’d on 
Hope’s anchor, spite of all storms of despair, 
I yet rest doubtful. 
MARGARET. Give it to Lord Lovell: 
For what in him was bounty, in me’s duty. 
I make but payment of a debt to which 
My vows, in that high office regist’red, 
Are faithful witnesses. 
ALLWORTH. ’Tis true, my dearest: 
Yet, when I call to mind how many fair ones 
Make wilful shipwrecks of their faiths, and oaths 
To God and man, to fill the arms of greatness, 
And you rise up [no] less than a glorious star, 
To the amazement of the world,—hold out 
Against the stern authority of a father, 
And spurn at honour when it comes to court you; 
I am so tender of your. good, that faintly, 
With your wrong, I can wish myself that right 
You yet are pleas’d to do me. 
MARGARET. Yet, and ever. 
To me what’s title, when content is wanting? 
Or wealth, rak’d up together with much care. 
And to be kept with more, when the heart pines 
In being dispossess’d of what it longs for 
Beyond the Indian mines? or the smooth brow 
Of a pleas’d sire, that slaves me to his will, 
And, so his ravenous humour may be feasted 
By my obedience, and he see me great, 
Leaves to my soul nor faculties nor power 
To make her own election? 
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ALLWoRTH. But the dangers 
That follow the repulse—— 
MarGARET. To me they are nothing; 


Let Allworth love, I cannot be unhappy. 
Suppose the worst, that, in his rage, he kill me, 
A tear or two, by you dropt on my hearse 
In sorrow for my fate, will call back life 
So far as but to say, that I die yours; 
I then shall rest in peace: or should he prove 
So cruel, as one death would not suffice 
His thirst of vengeance, but with ling’ring torments 
In mind and body I must waste to air, 
In poverty join’d with banishment; so you share 
In my afflictions, which I dare not wish you, 
So high I prize you, I could undergo ’em 
With such a patience as should look down 
With scorn on his worst malice. 
ALLWORTH. Heaven avert 
Such trials of your true affection to me! 
Nor will it unto you, that are all mercy, 
Shew so much rigour: but since we must run 
Such desperate hazards, let us do our best 
To steer between them. 
Maraaret. Your lord’s ours, and sure: 
And, though but a young actor, second me 
In doing to the life what he has plotted. 


[Enter OverrEacH (behind).] 


The end may yet prove happy. Now, my Allworth— 
[Seeing her father.] 

AuLWworTtH. To your letter, and put on a seeming anger. 
Marearet. Ill pay my lord all debts due to his title; 

And when with terms, not taking from his honour, 

He does solicit me, I shall gladly hear him. 

But in this peremptory, nay, commanding way, 

To appoint a meeting, and without my knowledge, 

A priest to tie the knot can ne’er be undone 
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Till death unloose it, is a confidence 

In his lordship will deceive him. 
ALLWORTH. I hope better, 

Good lady. 
Marearet. Hope, sir, what you please: for me 

I must take a safe and secure course; I have 

A father, and without his full consent, 

Though ail lords of the land kneel’d for my favor, 

I can grant nothing. 
OVERREACH. I like this obedience: [Comes forward.] 

But whatso’er my lord writes, must and shall be 

Accepted and embrac’d. Sweet Master Allworth, 

You shew yourself a true and faithful servant 

To your good lord; he has a jewel of you. 

How! frowning, Meg? Are these looks to receive 

A messenger from my lord? What’s this? Give me it. 
Marearer. A piece of arrogant paper, like th’ inscriptions. 
OveERREACH [reads]. “Fair mistress, from your servant learn 

all joys 

That we can hope for, if deferr’d, prove toys; 

Therefore this instant, and in private, meet 

A husband, that will gladly at your feet 

Lay down his honours, tend’ring them to you 

With all content, the church being paid her due.” 

—Is this the arrogant piece of paper? Fool! 

Will you still be one? In the name of madness what 

Could his good honour write more to content you? 

Is there aught else to be wish’d, after these two, 

That are already offer’d; marriage first, 

And lawful pleasure after: what would you more? 
Marcaret. Why, sir, I would be married like your daugh- 

ter; 

Not hurried away i’ th’ night I know not whither, 

Without all ceremony; no friends invited 

To honour the solemnity. 
ALLWORTH. An’t please your honour, 

For so before to-morrow I must style you, 
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My lord desires this privacy, in respect 
His honourable kinsmen are afar off, 
And his desires to have it done brook not 
So long delay as to expect their coming; 
And yet he stands resolv’d, with all due pomp, 
As running at the ring, plays, masques, and tilting, 
To have his marriage at court celebrated, 
When he has brought your honour up to London. 
OverrEAcH. He tells you true; ’tis the fashion, on my 
knowledge: 
Yet the good lord, to please your peevishness, 
Must put it off, forsooth! and lose a night, 
In which perhaps he might get two boys on thee. 
Tempt me no further, if you do, this goad 
[Points to his sword.]| 
Shall prick you to him. 
MARGARET. I could be contented, 
Were you but by, to do a father’s part, 
And give me in the church. . 
OVERREACH. So my lord have you, 
What do I care who gives you? Since my lord 
Does purpose to be private, Ill not cross him. 
I know not, Master Allworth, how my lord 
May be provided, and therefore there’s a purse 
Of gold, ’twill serve this night’s expense: to-morrow 
I'll furnish him with any sums. In the mean time, 
Use my ring to my chaplain; he is benefic’d 
At my manor of Gotham, and call’d Parson Willdo. 
’Tis no matter for a licence, I’ll bear him out in’t. [ring? 
Marcarer. With your favour, sir, what warrant is your 
He may suppose I got that twenty ways, 
Without your knowledge; and then to be refus’d 
Were such a stain upon me!—If you pleas’d, sir, 
Your presence would do better. 
OVERREACH. Still perverse! 
I say again, I will not cross my lord; 
Yet I’ll prevent you too.—Paper and ink, there! 
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AuLwortH. I can furnish you. 
OVERREACH. I thank you, I can write then. 
[Writes on his book.] 
ALLWorTH. You may, if you please, put out the name of 
my lord, 
In respect he comes disguis’d, and only write, 
“Marry her to this gentleman.” 
OVERREACH. | Well advis’d. 
"Tis done; away ;— [ Marcaret kneels. | 
My blessing, girl? Thou hast it. 
Nay, no reply, be gone-—Good Master Allworth, 
This shall be the best night’s work you ever made. 
ALuwortH. I hope so, sir. 
[Exeunt ALLWoRTH and Marcaret.| 
OvERREACH. Farewell!—Now all’s cocksure: 
Methinks I hear already knights and ladies 
Say, Sir Giles Overreach, how is it with 
Your honourable daughter? Has her honour 
Slept well to-night? or, will her honour please 
To accept this monkey, dog, or paraquit 
(This is state in ladies), or my eldest son 
To be her page, and wait upon her trencher? 
My ends, my ends are compass’d!—then for Wellborn 
And the lands: were he once married to the widow, 
I have him here.—I can scarce contain myself, 
I am so full of joy, nay, joy all over. [ Exit.] 


ACT V 


Scene I 


[Enter Lorp Lovet, LAapy ALLWorRTH, and AMBLE.] 


Lapy AtuwortH. By this you know how strong the mo- 
tives were 
That did, my lord, induce me to dispense 
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A little with my gravity to advance, 

In personating some few favours to him, 

The plots and projects of the down-trod Wellborn. 
Nor shall I e’er repent, although I suffer 

- In some few men’s opinions for’t, the action: 
For he that ventur’d all for my dear husband 
Might justly claim an obligation from me 
To pay him such a courtesy; which had I 
Coyly or over-curiously denied, 

It might have argu’d me of little love 

To the deceas’d. 

LovELL. What you intended, madam, 
For the poor gentleman hath found good success; 
For, as I understand, his debts are paid, 

And he once more furnish’d for fair employment: 
But all the arts that I have us’d to raise 

The fortunes of your joy and mine, young Allworth, 
Stand yet in supposition, though I hope well; 

For the young lovers are in wit more pregnant 

Than their years can promise; and for their desires, 
On my knowledge, they are equal. 

~ Lapy ALLWORTH: As my wishes 
Are with yours, my lord; yet give me leave to fear 
The building, though well grounded: to deceive 

Sir Giles, that’s both a lion and a fox 

In his proceedings, were a work beyond 

The strongest undertakers; not the trial 

Of two weak innocents. 

LOvELL. Despair not, madam: 
‘ Hard things are compass’d oft by easy means; 

And judgment, being a gift deriv’d from Heaven, 
Though sometimes lodg’d i’ th’ hearts of worldly men, 
That ne’er consider from whom they receive it, 
Forsakes such as abuse the giver of it. 

Which is the reason that the politic 

And cunning statesman, that believes he fathoms 
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The counsels of all kingdoms on the earth, 
Is by simplicity oft over-reach’d. 
Lapy AtLwortH. May he be so! Yet, in his name to 
express it, 
Is a good omen. 
LOvELL. May it to myself 
Prove so, good lady, in my suit to you! 
What think you of the motion? 
Lapy ALLWORTH. Troth, my lord, 
My own unworthiness may answer for me; 
For had you, when that I was in my prime, 
My virgin flower uncropp’d, presented me 
With this great favour; looking on my lowness 
Not in a‘glass of self-love, but of truth, 
I could not but have thought it as a blessing 
Far, far beyond my merit. 
LoveELL. You are too modest, 
And undervalue that which is above 
My title, or whatever I call mine. 
I grant, were I a Spaniard, to marry 
A widow might disparage me; but being 
A,true-born Englishman, I cannot find 
How it can taint my honour: nay, what’s more, 
That which you think a blemish is to me 
The fairest lustre. You already, madam, 
Have given sure proofs how dearly you can cherish 
A husband that deserves you; which confirms me 
That, if I am not wanting in my care 
To do you service, you’ll be still the same 
That you were to your Allworth: ‘in a word, 
Our years, our states, our births are not unequal, 
You being descended nobly, and alli’d so; 
If then you may be won to make me happy, 
But join your lips to mine, and that.shall be 
A solemn contract. 
Lapy ALLWoRTH. I were blind to my own good 
Should I refuse it; [kisses him] yet, my lord, receive me 
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As such 4 one, the study of whose whole life 
Shall know no other object but to please you. 
Lovey. If I return not, with all tenderness, 
Equal respect to you, may I die wretched! 
Lapy ALLWorTH. There needs no protestation, my lord, 
To her that cannot doubt,— 


[Enter WELLBORN, handsomely apparalled.| 


You are welcome, sir. 
Now you look like yourself. 

WELLBORN. And will continue 
Such in my free acknowledgment that I am 
Your creature, madam, and will never hold 
My life mine own, when you please to command it. 

Loveuu. It is a tharikfulness that well becomes you. 

You could not make choice of a better shape 
To dress your mind in. 

Lapy ALLWoRTH. For me, I am happy 
That my endeavours prosper’d. Saw you of late 
Sir Giles, your uncle? 

WELLBORN. I heard of him, madam, 
By his minister, Marrall; he’s grown into strange passions 
About his daughter. This last night he look’d for 
Your lordship at his house, but missing you, 

And she not yet appearing, his wise head 
Is much perplex’d and troubl’d. 


LovELL. It may be, 
Sweetheart, my project took. 
Lapy ALLWoRTH. I strongly hope. 


OveERREACH [within]. Ha! find her, booby, thou huge lump 
of nothing, 
I'll bore thine eyes out else. 
WELLBORN. May it please your lordship, 
For some ends of mine own, but to withdraw 
A little out of sight, though not of hearing, 
You may, perhaps, have sport. 
LOVELL. You shall direct me. [Steps aside. ] 
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[Enter OvERREACH, with distracted looks, driving in Marra 
before him (with a boz).] 


OverREACH. I shall sol fa you, rogue! 


MaArRALL. Sir, for what cause 
Do you use me thus? 
OVERREACH. Cause, slave! Why, I am angry, 


And thou a subject only fit for beating, 
And so to cool my choler. Look to the writing; 
Let but the seal be broke upon the box 
That hast slept in my cabinet these three years, 
I'll rack thy soul for’t. 
Marratu [aside]. I may yet cry quittance, 
Though now I suffer, and dare not resist. [lady? 
OverREACH. Lady, by your leave, did you see my daughter 
And the lord her husband? Are they in your house? 
If they are, discover, that I may bid ’em joy; 
And, as an entrance to her place of honour, 
See your ladyship be on her left hand, and make courtesies 
When she nods on you; which you must receive 
As a special favour. 
Lapy ALLWoRTH. When I know, Sir Giles, 
Her state requires such ceremony, I shall pay it; 
But in the meantime, as I am myself, 
I give you to understand, I neither know 
Nor care where her honour is. 
OvVERREACH. When you once see her. 
Supported, and led by the lord her husband, 
You'll be taught better—Nephew. 


WELLBORN. Sir. 

OVERREACH. No more? 

WELLBORN. ’Tis all I owe you. 

OVERREACH. Have your redeem’d rags 
Made you thus insolent? 

WELLBORN [in scorn]. Insolent to you! 


Why, what are you, sir, unless in your years, 
At the best, more than myself? 
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OverREACH [aside]. His fortune swells him. 
’Tis rank he’s married. 


Lapy ALLWORTH. This is excellent! 
OverrEACH. Sir, in calm language, though I seldom use 
it, 


I am familiar with the cause that makes you 

Bear up thus bravely; there’s a certain buzz 

Of a stol’n marriage, do you hear? of a stol’n marriage, 
In which, ’tis said, there’s somebody hath been cozen’d; 
I name no parties. 


WELLBORN. Well, sir, and what follows? 
OveRREACH. Marry, this; since you are peremptory. 
Remember, 


Upon mere hope of your great match, I lent you 
A thousand pounds: put me in good security, 
And suddenly, by mortgage or by statute, 
Of some of your new possessions, or I’ll have you 
Dragg’d in your lavendér robes to the gaol. You know me, 
And therefore do not trifle. 
WELLBORN. Can you be 
So cruel to your nephew, now he’s in 
The way to rise? Was this the courtesy 
You did me “in pure love, and no ends else?” 
OverREACH. End me no ends! Engage the whole estate, 
And force your spouse to sign it, you shall have 
Three or four thousand more, to roar and swagger 
And revel in bawdy taverns. 


WELLBORN. And beg after; 
Mean you not so? 

OVERREACH. My thoughts are mine, and free. 
Shall I have security? 

WELLBORN. No, indeed, you shall not, 


Nor bond, nor bill, nor bare acknowledgment; 
Your great looks fright not me. 
OVERREACH. But my deeds shall. 
Outbrav’d! [Both draw.]| 
Lapy ALLWORTH. Help, murder! murder! 
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[Enter Servants. ] 
WELLBORN. Let him come on, 
With all his wrongs and injuries about him, 
Arm’d with his cut-throat practices to guard him; 
The right that I bring with me will defend me, 
And punish his extortion. 


OVERREACH, That I had thee 
But single in the field! 

Lapy ALLWORTH. You may; but make not 
My house your quarrelling scene. 

OVERREACH. Were’t in a church, 
By Heaven and Hell, I’ll do’t! 

Marra. [aside to WELLBORN]. Now put him to 
The shewing of the deed. 

WELLBORN. This rage is vain, sir; 


For fighting,-fear not, you shall have your hands full, 
Upon the least incitement; and whereas 
You charge me with a debt of a thousand pounds, 

If there be law, (howe’er you have no conscience,) 
Either restore my land or I’ll recover 
A debt, that’s truly due to me from you, 
In value ten times more than what you challenge. 

OverRREACH. I in thy debt! O impudence! did I not pur- 
chase 

The land left by thy father, that rich land, 
That had continued in Wellborn’s name 
Twenty descents; which, like a riotous fool, 
Thou didst make sale of it? Is not here inclos’d 
The deed that does confirm it mine? 

MaARRALL. Now, now! 

WELLBORN. I do acknowledge none; I ne’er pass’d o’er 
Any such land. I grant for a year or two 
You had it in trust; which if you do discharge, 
Surrend’ring the possession, you shall ease 
‘Yourself and me of chargeable suits in law, 
Which, if you prove not honest, as I doubt it, 
Must of necessity follow. 
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Lapy ALLWORTH. - In my judgment, 
He does advise you well. 
OVERREACH. Good! good! Conspire 


With your new husband, lady; second him 
In his dishonest practices; but when 
This manor is extended to my use, 
You’ll speak in humbler key, and sue for favour. 
Lapy ALtLwortH. Never: do not hope it. 


WELLBORN. Let despair first seize me. 
OverREACH. Yet, to shut up thy mouth, and make thee 
give 


Thyself the lie, the loud lie, I draw out 
The precious evidence; if thou canst forswear 
Thy hand and seal, and make a forfeit of 
| Opens the box and displays the bond.]| 
Thy ears to the pillory, see! here’s that will make 
My interest clear—ha! 
Lapy ALLWORTH. A fair skin of parchment. 
WELLBORN. Indented, I confess, and labels too; 
But neither wax nor words. How! thunderstruck? 
Not a syllable to insult with? My..wise uncle, 
Is this your precious evidence? Is this that makes 
Your interest clear? 
OVERREACH. I am o’erwhelm’d with wonder! 
What prodigy is this? What subtle devil 
Hath raz’d out the inscription, the wax 
Turn’d into dust? The rest of my deeds whole 
As when they were deliver’d, and this only 
Made nothing! Do you deal with witches, rascal? 
There is a statute for you, which will bring 
Your neck in an hempen circle; yes, there is; 
And now ’tis better thought for, cheater, know 
This juggling shall not save you. : 


WELLBEORN. To save thee 
Would beggar the stock of mercy. 
OVERREACH. Marrall! 


MarrAuu. Sir. 
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OvERrREACH [flattering him]. Though the witnesses are 
dead, your testimony 
Help with an oath or two: and for thy master, 


_ Thy liberal master, my good honest servant, 


I know thou wilt swear anything, to dash 
This cunning sleight: besides, I know thou art 
A public notary, and such stand in law 
For a dozen witnesses: the deed being drawn too 
By thee, my careful Marrall, and deliver’d 
When thou wert present, will make good my title. 
Wilt thou not swear this? 
MarRALL. I! No, I assure you: 
I have a conscience not sear’d up like yours; 
I know no deeds. 
OVERREACH. Wilt thou betray me? 
~ Marra. Keep him 
From using of his hands, I’ll use my tongue, 
To his no little torment. 


OVERREACH. Mine own varlet 
Rebel against me! 
Marra, Yes, and-uncase you too. 


“The idiot, the patch, the slave, the booby, 
The property fit only to be beaten 
For your morning exercise,” your “football,” or 
“Th’ unprofitable lump of flesh,” your “drudge,” 
Can now anatomise you, and lay open 
All your black plots, and level with the earth 
Your hill of. pride, and, with these gabions guarded 
Unload my great artillery, and shake, 
Nay pulverize, the walls you think defend you. 
Lapy AtuwortH. How he foams at the mouth with gel 


WELLBORN. To him again. 
OverreacH. O that I had thee in my gripe, I would tear - 
thee 
Joint after joint! 
MaARRALL. I know you are a tearer, 


But I’ll have first your fangs par’d off, and then 
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Come nearer to you; when I have discover’d, 
And made it good before the judge, what ways 
And devilish practices you us’d to cozen 
With an army of whole families, who yet live, 
And, but enroll’d for soldiers, were able 
To take in Dunkirk. 
WELLBORN. All will come out. 
Lapy ALLWoRTH. The better. 
OveRREACH. But that I will live, rogue, to torture thee, 
And make thee wish, and kneel in vain, to die, 
These swords that keep thee from me should fix here, 
Although they made my body but one wound, 
But I would reach thee. 
LoveELu [aside]. Heaven’s hand is in this; 
One bandog worry the other! 
OVERREACH, I play the fool, 
And make my anger but ridiculous; 
There will be a time and place, there will be, cowards, 
When you shall feel what I dare do. 
WELLBORN. I think so: 
You dare do any ill, yet want true valour 
To be honest, and repent. 
OVERREACH. They are words I know not, 
Nor e’er will learn. Patience, the beggar’s virtue, 


[Enter GreEpy and Parson WILLDO.] 


Shall find no harbour here:—after these storms ° 

At length a calm appears. Welcome, most welcome! 

There’s comfort in thy looks. Is the deed done? 

Is my daughter married? Say but so, my chaplain, 

And I am tame. 
WILLDO. Married! Yes, I assure you. 
OverREACH. Then vanish all sad thoughts! There’s more 

gold for thee. 
My doubts and fears are in the titles drown’d 
Of my honourable, my right honourable daughter. 
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Greepy. Here will be feasting! At least for a month 
I am provided: empty guts, croak no more. 
You shall be stuff’d like bagpipes, not with wind, 
But bearing dishes. 

OVERREACH, Instantly be here? 

[Whispering to WiuDo. | 

To my wish! to my wish! Now you that plot against me, 
And hop’d to trip my heels up, that contemn’d me, 
Think on’t and tremble—[Loud music]—They come! I hear 


the music. 
A lane there for my lord! 
~WELLBORN. This sudden heat 
May yet be cool’d, sir. 
OVERREACH. Make way there for my lord! 


[Enter ALLWorTH and MaArGcaret.] 


‘Margaret. Sir, first your pardon, then your blessing, with 
Your full allowance of the choice I have made. 
As ever you could make use of your reason, [ Kneeling. | 
Grow not in passion; since you may as well 
Call back the day that’s past, as untie the knot 
Which is too strongly fasten’d. Not to dwell 
Too long on words, this is my husband. 
OVERREACH. How! 
AutwortH. So I assure you; all the rites of marriage, 
With every circumstance, are past. Alas! sir, 
Although I am no lord, but a lord’s page, 
Your daughter and my lov’d wife mourns not for it; 
And, for right honourable son-in-law, you may say, 
Your dutiful daughter. 


OVERREACH. Devil! are they married? 
Wittpo. Do a father’s part, and say, “Heaven give ’em 
joy!” [quickly, 


OverrEacH. Confusion and ruin! Speak, and speak 
Or thou art dead. 
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WILLDO. They are married. 
OVERREACH. Thou hadst better 
Have made a contract with the king of fiends, 
Than these:—my brain turns! 
WILLDO. Why this rage to me? 
Is not this your letter, sir, and these the words? 
“Marry her to this gentleman.” 
OVERREACH. It cannot— 
Nor will I e’er believe it; ’sdeath! I will not; 
That I, that in all passages I touch’d 
At worldly profit have not left a print 
Where I have trod for the most curious search 
To trace my footsteps, should be gull’d by children, 
Baffl’d and fool’d, and all my hopes and labours 
Defeated and made void. 


WELLBORN. _ As it appears, 
You are so, my grave uncle. 
OVERREACH. - Village nurses 


Revenge their wrongs with curses; I’ll not waste 
A syllable, but thus I take the life 
Which, wretched, I gave to thee. [Offers to kill Marcarer. | 
LovELL [coming forward]. Hold, for your own sake! 
Though charity to your daughter hath quite left you, 
Will you do an act, though in your hopes lost here, 
Can leave no hope for peace or rest hereafter? 
Consider; at the best you are but a man, 
And cannot so create your aims but that 
They may be cross’d. 
OVERREACH. Lord! thus I spit at thee, 
And at thy counsel; and again desire thee, 
And as thou art a soldier, if thy valour 
Dares shew itself where multitude and example 
Lead not the way, let’s quit the house, and change 
Six words in private. 
LovELL. I am ready. 
Lapy ALLWORTH. Stay, sir, 
Contest with one distracted! - 
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WELLBORN. You'll grow like him, 
Should you answer his vain challenge. 
OVERREACH. Are you pale? 


Borrow his help, though Hercules call it. odds, 
I'll stand against both as I am, hemm’d in thus. 
Since, like a Libyan lion in the toil, 

My fury cannot reach the coward hunters, 

And only spends itself, I’ll quit the place. 
Alone I can do nothing; but I have servants 
And friends to second me; and if I make not 
This house a heap of ashes (by my wrongs, 
What I have spoke I will make good!) or leave 
One throat uncut,—if it be possible, 


Hell, add to my afflictions! [Exit.] 
MaArRALL. Is’t not brave sport? 
GreEDy. Brave sport! I am sure it has ta’en away my 

stomach; ‘ 

I do not like the sauce. 

ALLWORTH. Nay, weep not, dearest, 


Though it express your pity; what’s decreed 
Above, we cannot alter. 


Lapy ALLWORTH. His threats move me 
No scruple, madam. : 
MarRALu, Was it not a rare trick, 


An it please your worship, to make the deed nothing? . 
I can do twenty neater, if you please 
To purchase and grow rich; for I will be 
Such a solicitor and steward for you, 
As never worshipful had. 
WELLBORN. I do believe thee; 
But first discover the quaint means you us’d 
To raze out the conveyance? 
MarRAtu. There are mysteries 
Not to be spoke in public: certain minerals 
Incorporated in the ink and wax— 
Besides, he gave me nothing, but still fed me 
With hopes and blows; but that was the inducement 


LEMS 
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To this conundrum. If it please your worship 

To eall to memory, this mad beast once caus’d me 

To urge you or to drown or hang yourself; 

I'll do the like to him, if you command me. 
WELLBORN. You are a rascal! He that dares be sintach 

To a master, though unjust, will ne’er be true 

To any other. Look not for reward 

Or favour from me; I will shun thy sight 

As I would do a basilisk’s. Thank my pity 

If thou keep thy ears; howe’er, I will take order 

Your practice shall be silenc’d. 


GREEDY. I'll commit him, 
If you’ll have me, sir. 
WELLBORN. That were to little purpose; 


His conscience be his prison. . Not a word, 
But instantly be gone. 
ORDER. Take this kick with you. 
AmBLE. And this. 
Furnace. If that I had my cleaver here 
I would divide your knave’s head. 
MARRALL. This is the haven 
False servants still arrive at. [Exit.] 


[Re-enter OVERREACH. ] 


Lapy ALLWoRTH. Come again! 

Lovetu. Fear not, I am your guard. 

WELLBORN. His looks are ghastly. 

Wiuipo. Some little time I have spent, under your fa- 
vours, 


In physical studies, and if my judgment err not, 
He’s mad beyond recovery: but observe him, 
And look to yourselves. 

OVERREACH. Why, is not the whole world | 
Included in myself? To what use then 
Are friends and servants? Say there were a squadron 
Of pikes, lin’d through with shot, when I am mounted 
Upon my injuries, shall I fear to charge ’em? 
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No: I'll through the battalia, and, that routed, 
PF iourishing his sword sheathed. | 

Tl fall to execution—Ha! I am feeble: 
Some undone widow sits upon mine arm, 
And takes away the use of’t; and my sword, 
Glu’d to my scabbard with wrong’d orphans’ tears, 
Will not be drawn. Ha! what are these? Sure, hangmen 
That come to bind my hands, and then to drag me 
Before the judgment-seat: now they are new shapes, 
And do appear like Furies, with steel whips 
To scourge my ulcerous soul. Shall I then fall 
Ingloriously, and yield? No; spite of Fate, 
I will be fore’d to hell like to myself. 
Though you were legions of accursed spirits, 
Thus would I fly among you. 

[Rushes forward and flings himself on the ground.] 


WELLBORN. There’s no help; 
Disarm him first, then bind him. 
_ GREEDY. Take a mittimus. 
And carry him to Bedlam. 
LOovELL. How he foams! 
We.izorn. And bites the earth! . 
WILLbo. Carry him to some dark room, 


There try what art can do for his recovery. 
Marearet. O my dear father! 

. [They force OvERREACH off.] 
ALLWORTH. You must be patient, mistress. 
Lovetu. Here is a precedent to teach wicked men 

That when they leave religion, and turn atheists, 

Their own abilities leave ’em. Pray you take comfort, 
I will endeavour you shall be his guardians 

Tn his distractions: and for your land, Master Wellborn, 
Be it good or ill in law, I’ll be an umpire 

Between you, and this, th’ undoubted heir 

Of Sir Giles Overreach. For me, here’s the anchor 
That I must fix on. 
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ALLWORTH, i What you shall determine, 
My lord, I will allow of. 
WELLBORN. ’Tis the language 


That I speak too; but there is something else 

Beside the repossession of my land, 

And payment of my debts, that I must practise. 

I had a reputation, but ’twas lost 

In my loose course, and until I redeem it 

Some noble way, I am but half made up. 

It is a time of action; if your lordship 

Will please to confer a company upon me 

In your command, I doubt not in my service 

To my king and country but I shall do something 
That may make me right again. 

> Lovern, Your suit is granted 

And you lov’d for the motion. 
WELLBORN [coming forward]. Nothing wants then 

But your allowance— 


THE EPILOGUE 


But your allowance, and in that our all 
Is comprehended; it being known, nor we, 
Nor he that wrote the comedy, can be free 
Without your manumission; which if you 
Grant willingly, as a fair favour due 
To the poet’s and our labours, (as you may, 
For we despair not, gentlemen, of the play,) 
We jointly shall profess your grace hath might 
To teach us action, and him how to write. 
[Exeunt. ] 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tartuffe, or The Impostor, is regarded. by French critics as 
one of Moliére’s greatest comedies of character. The play 
exemplifies Moliére’s purpose to expose the failings of men 
and correct them by ridicule and thoughtful laughter. His 
early plays, little farces modeled upon the Italian and French 
comedy of masks, had been wholly without any such under- 
lying purpose. In the Précieuses Ridicules, 1659, however, his 
first play of contemporary manners, he began satirizing the 
_affectations and over-refinements of the cultivated women who 
frequented the Hotel de Rambouillet. In 1663 he aroused a 
storm of controversy over the marriage question by Ecole des 
Femmes, but received, nevertheless, the royal favor of Louis 
XIV, and one thousand livres as an annual pension for his 
excellencies as a comic poet. For Tartuffe, 1664, Moliére had 
to await acceptance because of its daring assault upon reli- 
gious hypocrisy; and he was loudly accused of insulting reli- 
gion. Not until 1669 did the King finally authorize the com- 
plete play, and then only after Moliére had added a final act 
of open laudation in which the King himself descends as a 
deus ex machina, and brings to a sudden end Tartuffe’s in- 
trigue against the helpless Orgon. 

The plot is ingeniously devised. The exposition, or intro- 
duction of the characters in the first act, has been called by 
Goethe the greatest and best of its kind, because Madame 
Pernelle, in conversing with the members of her household 
characterizes them all, and in so doing reveals her own preju- 
dices and limitations. The entrance of Tartuffe, delayed un- 
til the third act, is also an evidence of dramatic ingenuity, 
since a character of this\kind cannot develop, but must con- 
firm at his entrance all that has been said about him. The 
sudden close by deus ex machina, with the unexpected en- 
trance of the King, ‘has been both warmly attacked and de- 
fended by critics of varying opinions. The device is, how- 
ever, far more defensible in comedy than in tragedy. 
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The characters are members of a typical French family of 
the bourgeoisie. Here are Orgon, one of the most amusing 
husbands in comedy, and° his mother, Madame Pernelle. 
There are also Elmire, a charming character (played by 
Moliére’s own wife), and her companion Dorine. Dorine is 
not a-menial servant, but one of those recurring stock char- 
acters in comedy, the confidant maid, whose position in the 
household is so secure that she is privileged to express her 
opinion on all subjects. Shakespeare’s Nerissa in The Mer- 
chant of Venice, and the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet, are varie- 
ties of this type. Cléante is the mouthpiece of the author, the 
raisonneur of the play. With his rational piety he is an ex- 
ample of true religion, the norm from which Tartuffe departs, 
and hence the antithesis of Tartuffe. Dorine and Elmire are 
the instruments of the comic spirit who make the departure 
from the norm comic. 

Into this happy family comes a monster of hypocrisy and 
greed, who preys upon Orgon’s religious fervor and brings him 
completely under his influence. He secures an important deed 
of gift, and the promise of Orgon’s daughter, but all along he 
has had eyes upon Orgon’s wife, Elmire. Only by consenting 
to lure Tartuffe, does she succeed in making him betray his 
evil purposes. When Tartuffe throws off his mask and boldly 
claims the house under the deed of gift, only the power of the 
King can thwart the impending ruin of Orgon and his family. 
The impostor is haled away to prison in the fitting manner of 
poetic justice. Moliére’s Tartuffe is a perfect example of the 
type of high comedy which presents an authentic picture of 
contemporary manners by the clash of character with char- 
acter, and which points out for ridicule an enemy of society,— 
the impostor who hides the predatory designs of a charlatan 
beneath his outer garment of piety and devotion. 
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Complete translations of Moliére’s plays have been made 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAL 


Orcon, husband to ELMIRE. 
Danis, his son. 

VALERE, MariAne’s lover. 
CLEANTE, OrcGon’s brother-in-law. 
TARTUFFE. . 

M. Loyat, a tipstaff. 

A Pouicr OFFICER. 

ELMIRE, OrGON’s wife. 

MapaME PERNELLE, Orcon’s mother. 
MariAng, Orcon’s daughter. 
Dortneg, her maid. 


Fuipotr, MADAME PERNELLE’S servant. 
THE SCENE is in Paris, in OrGON’s House. 


The first three acts were performed at the Court of Versailles 
in 1664: the conjoined action of all religious factions—from 
Jesuits to Jansenists—suppressed it. Its first public perform- 
ance was in 1667 and again it was suppressed after a single 
night. Finally, it regained the stage wn 1669, and held it. 
Moliére could not have written this comedy, had not Pascal 
some time before written his “Lettres Provinciales,” from 
which indeed the Jesuits have never wholly recovered in the 
esteem of the world. The movement, upon Moliére’s death, 
to deny him Christian burial is a good index to the immense 
bitterness which this quet.play induced. As one Vicar wrote 
to the King: “Molére 1s a demon incarnate and dressed like 
a man, the greatest unbeliever and heretic that ever existed, 
even in past ages.” The original is in verse. 


TARTUFFE; 
OR, THE IMPOSTOR 


(Tartuffe ; ou L’Imposteur) 


ACT I 
Scene I—Mapame PERNELLE, Evmirg, Martane, CLEANTE, 
Damis, Dorine, FLIpPorts. 


MapaME PERNELLE. Come along, Flipote, come along; let 
us get away from them. 

Extmire. You walk so fast, that one can hardly keep up 
with you. 

MapaME PERNELLE. Do not trouble yourself, daughter-in- 
law, do not trouble yourself, do not come any farther; there 
is no need for all this ceremony. © 

Extmrire. We only give you your due. But pray, mother, 
why are you in such haste to leave us? 

MapaMer PERNELLE. Because I cannot bear to see such 
goings on. No one cares to please me. I leave your house 
very little edified: all my advice is despised; nothing is re- 
spected, everyone has his say aloud, and it is just like the 
court of King Pétaud. 

DORINE: lic idy< 

MapAME PeRNELLE. You are, my dear, a little too much 
of a talker, and a great deal too saucy for a waiting maid. 
You give your advice about everything. 

Damis. But... 

MapAME PERNELLE. Four letters spell your name, my child, 
a “fool”: I, your grandmother, tell you so; and I have already 
predicted to my son, your father, a hundred times, that you 
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are fast becoming a good-for-nothing, who will give him 
nought but trouble. 

Mariane. I think... 

MapaMeE PerNELLE. Good-lack! grand-daughter, you play 
the prude, and to look at you, butter would not melt in your 
mouth. But still waters run deep, as the saying is; and I do 
not like your sly doings at all. 

Eimire. But, mother. ... 

MapaMe PrerRNELLE. By your leave, daughter-in-law,. your ~ 
whole conduct is altogether wrong; you ought to set them a 
good example; and their late mother managed them a great 

deal better. You are extravagant; and it disgusts me to see 
you decked out like a princess. The woman who wishes to’ 
please her husband only, daughter-in-law, has no need of so 
’ much finery. 

Cunants. But after all, Madam... 

MapaME Pernewie. As for you, Sir, who are her brother, 
I esteem, love, and respect you very much; but, nevertheless, 
if I were my son and her husband, I would beg of you earnest- 
ly not to enter our house. You are always laying down 
maxims which respectable people ought not to follow. I 
speak to you rather frankly; but it is a way I have got, and I 
do not mince my words when I have something on my mind. 

Damis. Your M. Tartuffe is an angel, no doubt... . 

MapAME PERNELLE. He is a very worthy man, who ought 
to be listened to; and I cannot, without getting angry, suffer 
him to be sneered at by a fool like you. 

Damis. What! am I to allow a censorious bigot to usurp 
an absolute authority in this house! and shall we not be per- 
mitted to amuse ourselves, unless that precious gentleman con- 
descends to give us leave! 

Dortnn. If any one were to listen to him and believe in 
his maxims, one could not do anything without committing a 
sin; for he controls everything, this carping critic. 

MapaME Prernevir. And whatever he does control, is well 
controlled. He wishes to lead you on the road to Heaven: 
and my son ought to make you all love him. 
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Damis. No, look here, grandmother, neither father nor 
anyone else shall ever induce me to look kindly upon him. I 
should belie my heart to say otherwise. His manners every 
moment enrage me; I can foresee the consequence, and one 
time or other I shall have to come to an open quarrel with this 
low-bred fellow. 

Dorine. Certainly, it is a downright scandal to see a 
stranger exercise such authority in this house; to see a beggar, 
who, when he came, had not a shoe to his foot, and whose 
whole dress may have been worth twopence, so far forget him- 
self as to cavil at ist eee and to assume the ose of 
a master. 

MapaME PERNELLE. Eh! mercy on me! things would go 
on much better if everything were managed according to his 
pious directions. 

Dorine. He passes for a saint in your opinion; but be- 
lieve me, he is nothing but a hypocrite. 

MaApAME PERNELLE. What a tongue! 

Dortne. I should not like to trust myself with him, nor 
with his man Laurent, without a good guarantee. 

MapaME PERNELLE. I do not know what the servant may 

be at heart; but as for the master, I will vouch for him as a 
good man. You bear him ill-will, and only reject him be- 
cause he tells all of you the truth. It is against sin that his 
‘heart waxes wroth, and his only motive is the interest of 
Heaven. 
' Dortnz. Ay; but why, particularly for some time past, can 
he not bear any one to come to the house? What is there 
offensive to Heaven in a civil visit, that there must be a noise 
about it fit to split one’s ears? Between ourselves, do you 
wish me to explain? . . . [Pointing to Etmire]. Upon my 
word, I believe him to be jealous of my mistress. 

MapaMe& Pernewue. Hold your tongue, and mind what you 
say. It is not he only who blames these visits. All the bustle 
of these people who frequent this house, these carriages ever- 
lastingly standing at the door, and the noisy crowd of so many 
servants, cause a great disturbance in the whole neighbour- 
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hood. I am willing to believe that there is really no harm 
done; but people will talk of it, and that is not right. 

Cukantre. Alas, Madam, will you prevent people talking? 
It would be a very hard think if, in life, for the sake of the 
foolish things which may be said about us, we had to re- 
nounce our best friends. And even if we could resolve to do 
so, do you think we could compel every one to hold his tongue? 
There is no protection against slander. Let us, therefore, pay 
no regard to all this silly tittle-tattle; let us endeavour to live 
honestly, and leave the gossips to say what they please. 

Dorine. May not Daphné, our neighbour, and her little 
husband, be those who speak ill of us? They whose own con- 
duct is the most ridiculous are always the first to slander 
others. They never fail to catch eagerly at the slightest ru- 

mour of a love-affair, to spread the news of it with joy, and to 
- give it the turn which they want. They think to justify their 
own actions before the world by those of others, painted in 
colours of their choosing, either in the false expectation of 
glossing over their own intrigues with some semblance of in- 
nocence, or else by making to fall elsewhere some part of that 
public blame with which they are too heavily burdened. 

MapaMe Prrnevie. All these arguments are nothing to 
the purpose. Orante is known to lead an exemplary life. All 
her cares tend to Heaven; and I have learned from people that 
she strongly condemns the company who visit here. 

Dorine. An admirable pattern indeed, and she is very 
good, this lady! It is true that she lives very austerely; but 
age has put this ardent zeal into her breast; people know that 
she is a prude against her own will. She enjoyed her advan- 
tages well enough as long as she was capable of attracting 
attentions; but, seeing the lustre of her eyes become some- 
what dim, she renounces the world which is renouncing her, 
and conceals under the pompous cloak of lofty wisdom, the 
decay of her worn-out charms. These are the vicissitudes of 
coquettes in our time. They find it hard to see their admirers 
desert them. Thus forsaken, their gloomy anxiety sees no 
other resource but that of prudery; and the severity of these 
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good women censures everything and pardons nothing. Loud- 
ly they blame everyone’s life, not through charity, but through 
envy, which cannot bear another to enjoy those pleasures for 
which their age gives them no longer a relish. 

MapaME PreRNELLE [to Eumire]. These are cock-and-bull 
stories, made to please you, daughter-in-law. One is obliged 
to keep silence here, for Madam keeps the ball rolling all day. 
But I also will have my say in my turn. I tell you that my 
son has never done anything more sensible than in receiving 
this devout personage in his house; that Heaven itself, in time 
of need, has sent him here to reclaim all your erring minds; 
that for your salvation’s sake, you ought to listen to him; 
and that he censures nothing but what is reprehensible. These 
visits, these balls, these conversations, are all inventions of the 
evil one. One never hears a pious word uttered at any of 
them; nothing but tittle-tattle, nonsense, and silly gossip. 
Very often our neighbour comes in for his share of it, and 
there is back-biting going on right and left. In short, sensi- 
ble people have their heads turned by the confusion of such 
meetings. A thousand idle stories are told in no time; and, 
as a certain doctor said very aptly the other day, it is a per- 
fect tower of Babylon, for every one chatters to his heart’s 


content; and to show you what brought this up . . . [point- 
ing to CLEANTE]. But here is this gentleman giggling already! 
Go and look for some fools to laugh at, and without . . . [to 


Eumire]. Good-bye, daughter-in-law; I will say no more. I 
make you a present of the rest, but it will be a fine day when 
I set my foot in your house again. [Slapping Fuirorn’s face. | 
Come along you, you stand dreaming and gaping here. Ods 
bobs! I shall warm your ears for you. March on, slut, march 
on. 


Scene II.—Cui&ante, Dorine. 


CLEANTE. I shall not go with her, for fear she should fall 
foul of me again; that this good lady... 
Dorinz. Ah! it is a pity that she does not hear you say 
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so: she would tell you that you are good, but that she is not 
yet old enough to be called so. 

Cuiiants. How she fired up against us for nothing! And 
how infatuated she seems with her Tartuffe! 

Dortne. Oh! indeed, all this is nothing compared with 
the son: and if you saw him, you would say it is much worse. 
During our troubles he acted like a man of sense, and dis- 
played some courage in the service of his prince; but since he 
has grown so fond of this Tartuffe, he is become a perfect 
dolt. He calls him brother, and loves him in his very soul 
a hundred times better than either mother, son, daughter, or 
wife. He is the sole confidant of all his secrets, and the pru- 
dent director of all his actions; he caresses him, embraces him; 
and one could show no more affection, I think, to a mistress. 
He will have him seated at the upper end of the table, and 
is delighted to see him eat as much as six; the choicest morsels 
of everything must be given to him! and, if he happens to 
belch, he says to him “God preserve you.” In short, he is crazy 
about him; he is his all, his hero; he admires everything he 
does, he quotes him on all occasions; he looks upon his most 
trifling actions as miracles, and every word he utters is consid- 
ered an oracle. The other, who knows his dupe, and wishes to 
make the most of him, has the art of dazzling him by a hun- 
dred deceitful appearances. His pretended devotion draws 
money from him at every hour of the day; and assumes the. 
right of commenting upon the conduct of every one of us. 
Even the jackanapes, his servant, pretends also to read us a 
lesson; he comes preaching to us with fierce looks, and throws 
away our ribbons, our paint, and our patches. Only the other 
day, the wretch tore a handkerchief which he had found be- 
tween the leaves of “The Flower of the Saints,” saying that it 
was a dreadful sin to bring these holy things into contact with 
the devil’s deckings. 


Scene III].—Eumire, Martanz, Damis, CLEANTE, Dorie. 


ELMire [to CLEANTE]. You are very fortunate not to have 
assisted at the speech to which she treated us at the door. 
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But I have just seen my husband; and as he did not see me, 
I shall go upstairs to await his coming. 

CLEANTE. I will wait for him here, with small pleasure; 
and merely say how do ye do to him. 


Scene IV.—Cuiante, Damis, Dorinz. 


Damis. Just sound him about this marriage of my sister. 
I suspect that Tartuffe is opposed to it, because he makes my 
father use so many evasions; and you are not ignorant how 
greatly I am interested in it... . If the same passion fires 
my sister’s and Valére’s heart, the sister of this friend is, as 
you know, dear to me; and if it were necessary ... 
Dorine.. Here he is. 


SceNE V.—Orcon, CLEANTE, Dorine. 


Orcon. Ha! good morrow, brother. 

CLEANTE. I was just going, and am glad to see you re- 
turned. The country is not very cheering at present. 

Orcon. Dorine ... [to CLEANTE]. Pray, one moment, 
brother-in-law. Allow me to inquire the news here to ease 
my mind. [to Dortne.] Has everything gone on well these 
two days? What are they doing, and how are they all? 

Dortne. The day before yesterday my mistress had an 
attack of fever until evening, accompanied by an extraordi- 
nary headache. 

Orcon. And Tartuffe? 

Dorine. Tartuffe! He is wonderfully well, stout and fat, 
with a fresh complexion, and a ruddy mouth. 

Orcon. Poor fellow! 

Dorine. In the evening she felt very sick, and could not 
touch a morsel of supper, so violent was still the pain in her 
head. 

Orcon. And Tartuffe? 

Dortne. He supped by himself in her presence; and very 
devoutly ate two partridges, and half a leg of mutton hashed. 

Orcon. Poor fellow! 
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Dortne. The whole night she did not close her eyes for a 
moment. She was so feverish that she could not sleep, and 
we were obliged tu sit up with her until morning. 

Orcon. And Tartuffe? 

Dorine. Pleasantly overcome with sleep, he went to his 
room when he left the table; and jumped into his cozy bed, 
where he slept undisturbed until morning. 

Orcon. Poor fellow! 

Doringe. We at length prevailed upon the mistress to be 
bled; and she was almost immediately relieved. 

Orcon. And Tartuffe? 

Dortne. He picked up his courage again as he ought to; 
and, to fortify himself against all harm, he drank four large 
draughts of wine at breakfast, to make up for the blood that 
the mistress had lost. 

Orcon. Poor fellow! 

Dorine. At present, they are both well; and I shall go 
and inform the mistress how glad you feel at her recovery. 


Scene VI.—Orcon, CLEANTE. 


Cubante. She is laughing at you to your face, brother: 
and, without wishing to make you angry, I must tell you can- 
didly that it is not without reason. Was there ever such 
a whim heard of? Can it be possible that any man could 
so charm you now-a-days as to make you forget everything 
for him? That after having relieved his indigence, in your 
own house, you should go as faras... 

Orcon. Stop, brother-in-law, you do not know the man 
of whom you are speaking? 

CuEANTE. I do not know him, if you like; but after all, 
in order to know what sort of man he is... 

Orcon. You would be charmed to know him, brother; 
and there would be no end to your delight. He is a man 

{whe %..i.ah ... a. mani.) in, shorty aamans One 
who acts up to his own precepts, enjoys a profound peace, 
-and looks upon the whole world as so much dirt. Yes; I am 
quite another man since I conversed with him; he teaches me 
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to set my heart upon nothing; he detaches my mind from all 
friendship; and I could see brother, children, mother, and 
wife die, without troubling myself in the least about it. 

CLEANTE. Humane sentiments these, brother! 

Orcon. Ah! if you had seen how I first met him, you 
would have conceived the same friendship for him that I 
feel. Every day he came to church, and, with a gentle 
mien, kneeled down opposite me. He attracted the notice of 
the whole congregation by the fervency with which he sent 
up his prayers to heaven. He uttered sighs, was enraptured, 
and humbly kissed the ground every moment: and when I 
went out, he swiftly ran before me to offer me holy water at 
the door. Informed by his servant, who imitates him in every- 
thing, of his poverty, and who he was, I made him some 
presents: but, with great modesty, he always wished to re- 
turn some part of them. “It is too much,” he would say; 
“4o much by half; I do not deserve your pity.” And when I 
refused to take them back again, he would go and give them 
to the poor before my face. At length Heaven moved me to 
take him to my house, and since then, everything seems to 
prosper here. I perceive that he reproves everything, and 
that he takes a great interest, even in my wife, for my sake. 
He warns me of the people who look too lovingly at her, and 
he is six times more jealous of her than I am. But you 
cannot believe how far his zeal goes: the slightest trifle in 
himself he calls a sin; a mere nothing is sufficient to shock 
him; so much so that he accused himself, the other day, of 
having caught a flea whilst he was at his devotions, and of 
having killed it with too much anger. 

-CLEANTE. Zounds! I believe you are mad, brother. Are 
you making game of me with such a speech? and do you pre- 
tend that all this fooling... 

Orcon. Brother, this discourse savours of free-thinking. 
You are somewhat tainted with it; and, as I have often told 
you, you will get yourself into some unpleasant scrape. 

Ciéante. The usual clap-trap of your set; they wish every- 
one to be blind like themselves. To keep one’s eyes open is to 
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be a free-thinker; and whosoever does not worship empty 
mummeries has neither respect for, nor faith in, holy things. 
Go along; all your speeches do not frighten me; I know what 
I am saying, and Heaven sees my heart. We are not the. 
slaves of your formalists. There are hypocrites in religion as 
well as pretenders to courage; and as we never find the truly 
brave man make much noise where honour leads him, no more 
are the good and truly pious, whom we ought to follow, those 
who make so many grimaces. What! would you make no 
distinction between hypocrisy and true devotion? Would 
you treat them both alike, and give the same honour to the 
mask as to the face; put artifice on a level with sincerity, 
confound appearance with reality, value the shadow as much 
as the substance; and false coin the same as real? Men, for 
the most part, are strange creatures, and never keep the right 
mean; reason’s boundaries are too narrow for them; in every 
character. they overact their parts; and they often spoil the 
noblest designs, because they exaggerate, and carry them too 
far. This by the way, brother, 

Orcon. Yes, you are no doubt a doctor to be looked up 
to; you possess all the world’s wisdom; you are the only sage, 
and the only enlightened man, an oracle, a Cato of the present 
age; and all men, compared with you, are fools. 

Cieante. I am not, brother, a doctor to be looked up to; 
nor do I possess all the world’s wisdom. But, in one word, 
I know enough to distinguish truth from falsehood. And as I 
know no character more worthy of esteem than the truly de- 
vout, nor anything in the world more noble or beautiful than 
the holy fervour of sincere piety, so I know nothing more odi- 
ous than the whited sepulchre of a pretended zealot, than those 
downright impostors, those devotees, for public show, whose 
sacrilegious and deceitful grimaces abuse with impunity, and 
make a jest, according to their fancy, of what men hold most 
holy and sacred; those men who, from motives of self-interest, 
make a trade of piety, and would purchase honour and repu- 
tation at the cost of a hypocritical turning up of the eyes and 
pretended raptures; those men, I say, whom we see possessed 
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with such an uncommon ardour for the next world, in order: 
to make their fortunes in this; who, with great unction and 
many prayers, daily recommend and preach solitude in the 
midst of the court; who know how to reconcile their zeal with 
their vices; who are passionate, vindictive, without belief, full 
of artifice, and would, in order to destroy a man, insolently 
cover their fierce resentment under the cloak of Heaven’s 
interests. They are the more dangerous in their bitter wrath 
because they use against us weapons which men reverence, 
and because ‘their passion, for which they are commended, 
prompts them to assassinate us with a consecrated blade. One 
sees too many of those vile characters, but the really de- 
vout at heart are easily recognized. Our age has shown us 
some, brother, who may serve us as glorious examples. Look 
at Ariston, look at Périandre, Oronte, Alcidamas, Polydore, 
Clitandre—no one disputes their title. But they do not boast 
_ of their virtue. One does not see this unbearable ostentation 
in them; and their piety is human, is tractable; they do not 
censure all our doings, they think that these corrections would 
show too much pride on their part; and, leaving big words 
to others, they reprove our actions by their own. They do not 
think anything evil, because it seems so, and their mind is 
inclined to judge well of others. They have no cabals, no 
intrigues; all their anxiety is to live well themselves. They 
never persecute a sinner; they hate sin only, and do not vin- 
dicate the interest of Heaven with greater zeal than Heaven 
itself. These are my people, that is the true way to act; that 
is, in short, an example to be followed. Your man, to speak 
plainly, is not of that stamp; you vaunt his zeal with the ut- 
most good faith; but I believe that you are dazzled by a false 
glare. ; 
Orcon. My dear brother-in-law, have you had your say? 

CLHANTE. Yes. 

Orcon [going]. I am your humble servant. 

CuiéANTE. Pray, one word more, brother. Let us drop this 
conversation. You know that Valére has your promise to be 
your, son-in-law. 
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Orcon. Yes. 

CuLeANTE. And that you would appoint a day for the wed- 
ding. 

Orcon. True. 

CLEANTE. Why then defer the ceremony? 

Orcon. I do not know. 

CLEANTE. Have you another design in your mind? 

Orcon. Perhaps so. 

CLEANTE. Will you break your word? 

Orcon. I do not. say that. 

CueANTE. There is no obstacle, I think, ie prevent you 
from fulfilling your promise? 

Orcon. That is as it may be. 

CLEANTE. Why so much ado about a single word? Valeére 
sent me to you about it. 

Orcon. Heaven be praised for that! 

CLEANTE. But what answer shall ‘I give him? 

Orcon. Whatever you please. 

CLEANTE. But it is necessary to know your intentions, 
What are they? 

Orcon. To do just. what Heaven ordains. 

Cubantr. But to the point. Valére has your promise: will 
you keep it or not? 

Orcon. Farewell. 

CieANTE [alone]. I fear some misfortune for his love, 
and I ought to inform him of what js going on. 


ACT II 


Scene I—Orcon, Martane. 


Orcon. Mariane. 

Martane. Father? 

Orcon. Come here; I have something to say to you pri- 
vately. 

Martane [to Orcon, who is looking into a closet]. What. 
are you looking for? 
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Orcon. I am looking whether there is anyone there who 
might overhear us; for it is a most likely little place for 
such a purpose. Now we are all right. Mariane, I have al- 
ways found you of a sweet disposition, and you have always 
been very dear to me. 

Martane. I am much obliged to you for this fatherly af- 
fection. 

Orcon. That is very well said, daughter; and to deserve 
it, your only care should be to please me. 

Marianne. That is my greatest ambition. 

Orcon. Very well. What say you of our guest Tartuffe? 

Mariane. Who? I? 

Orcon. You. Be careful how you answer. 

Mariane. Alas! I will say whatever you like of him. 


Scene Il.—Orcon, Martanz, Dorine [entering softly and 
keeping behind Orcon, without being seen]. 


Orcon. That is sensibly spoken. ... Tell me then, my: 
child, that he is a man of the highest worth; that he has 
touched your heart; and that it would be pleasant to you to 
see him, with my approbation, become your husband. Eh? 
[Martane draws away with surprise. ] 

Martane. He! 

Orcon. What is the matter? 

MariAne. What did you say? 

Orcon. What? 

Martane. Did I mistake? 

Orcon. How? 

Martane. What would you have me say has touched my 
heart, father, and whom would it be pleasant to have for a 
husband, with your approbation? 

Orcon. Tartuffe. 

Marrane. But it is nothing of the kind, father, I assure 
you. Why would you have me tell such a falsehood? 

Orcon. But I wish it to be a truth; and it is sufficient for 
you that I have resolved it so. 
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Mariane. What, father would you . 

Orcon. Yes, daughter, I intend by your marriage to unite 
Tartuffe to my family. He shall be your husband; I have 
decided that; and as on your duty I... [perceiving Do- 
RINE]. What are you doing here? Your anxious curiosity is 
very great, my dear, to induce you to listen to us in this 
manner. 

Doring. In truth, I do not know whether this is a mere 
report, arising from conjecture or from chance; but they have 
just told me the news of this marriage, and I treated it as a 
pure hoax. 

Orcon. Why so! Is the thing incredible? 

Dortne. So much so, that even from you, Sir, I do not 
believe it. 

Orcon. I know how to make you believe it, though. 

Dorine. Yes, yes, you are telling us a funny story. 

Orcon. I am telling you exactly what you will see 
shortly. 

Dortnr. Nonsense! 

Orcon. What I say is not in jest, daughter. 

Dortne. Come, do not believe your father; he is jok- 
ing. 

Orcon. I tell you... 

Doring. No, you may say what you like; nobody will be- 
lieve you. 

Orcon. My anger will at last... 

Dorinn. Very well! we will believe you then; and so 
much the worse for you. What! is it possible, Sir, that, with 
that air of common sense, and this great beard in the very 
midst of your face, you would be foolish enough to be will- 
due tolset 

Orcon. Now listen: you have taken certain liberties in 
this house, which I do not like; I tell you so, my dear. 

Dortne. Let us speak without getting angry, Sir, I beg. 
Is it to laugh at people that you have planned this scheme? 
Your daughter is not suitable for a bigot: he has other things 
to think about. And, besides, what will such an alliance 
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bring you? Why, with all your wealth, go and choose a 
beggar for your son-in-law ... 

Orcon. Hold your tongue. If he has nothing, know that it 
is just for that that we ought to esteem him. His poverty 
is no doubt an honest poverty; it ought to raise him above 
all grandeur, because he has allowed himself to be deprived 
of his wealth by his little care for worldly affairs, and his 
strong attachment to things eternal. But my assistance may 
give him the means of getting out of his troubles, and of re- 
covering his property. His estates are well known in his 
country; and, such as you see him, he is quite the noble- 
man. 

Dortnp. Yes, so he says; and this vanity, Sir, does not 
accord well with piety. Whosoever embraces the innocence 
of a holy life should not boast so much about his name and 
his lineage; and the humble ways of piety do but ill agree 
with this outburst of ambition. What is the good of this 
pride. . .. But this discourse offends you: let us speak of 
himself, and leave his nobility alone... Would you, without 
some compunction, give a girl like her to a man like him? 
And ought you not to have some regard for propriety, and 
foresee the consequences of such a union? Be sure that a 
girl’s virtue is in danger when her choice is thwarted in her 
marriage; that her living virtuously depends upon the quali- 
ties of the husband whom they have chosen for her, and that 
those whose foreheads are pointed at everywhere often make 
of their wives what we see that they are. It is, in short, 
no easy task to be faithful to husbands cut out after a cer- 
tain model; and he who gives to his daughter a man whom she 
hates, is responsible to Heaven for the faults she commits. 
Consider to what perils your design exposes you. 

Orcon. I tell you I must learn from her what to do! 

DortneE. You cannot do better than follow my advice. 

Orcon. Do not let us waste any more time with this silly 
prattle, daughter; I am your father, and know what is best 
for you. I had promised you to Valére; but besides his be- 
ing inclined to gamble, as I am told, I also suspect him to 
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be somewhat of a free-thinker; I never notice him coming to 
church. 

Doring. Would you like him to run there at your stated 
hours, like those who go there only to be seen? 

Orcon. I am not asking your advice upon that. The 
other candidate for your hand is, in short, on the best 
of terms with Heaven, and that is a treasure second to 
none. This union will crown your wishes with every kind 
of blessings, it will be replete with sweetness and delight. 
You shall live together in faithful love, really like two chil- 
dren, like two turtle-doves; there will be no annoying dis- 
putes between you; and you will make anything you like 
of him. 

Dortng. She? she will never make anything but a fool 
of him, I assure you. 

Orcon. Heyday! what language! 

Dortnze. I say that he has the appearance of one, and 
that his destiny, Sir, will be stronger than all your daugh- 
ter’s virtue. 

Orcon. Leave off interrupting me, and try to hold your 
tongue, without poking your nose into what does not con- 
cern you. 

Dortne [she continually interrupts him as he turns round 
to speak to his daughter]. I speak only for your interest, 
Sir. 

Orcon. You interest yourself too much; hold your tongue, 
if you please. 

Dortne. If one did not care for you... 

Orcon. I do not wish you to care for me. 

Doringe. And I will care for you, Sir, in spite of your- 
self. 

Orcon. Ah! 

Dorinz. Your honour is dear to me, and I cannot bear to 
see you the byeword of everyone. 

Orcon. You will not hold your tongue? 

Dorine. It is a matter of conscience to allow you to form 
such an alliance, 
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Orcon. Will you hold your tongue, you serpent, whose 
brazen face... 

Dortnr. What! you are religious, and fly in a rage. 

Orcon. Yes, all your nonsense has excited my choler, and 
once for all, you shall hold your tongue. 

Dortne. Be it so. But, though I do not say a word, I 
will think none the less. 

Orcon. Think, if you like; but take care not to say a 
word, or... [turning to his daughter]. That will do. As 
a sensible man, I have carefully weighed everything. 

Dortne [aside]. It drives me mad that I must not speak. 

Orcon. Without being a fop, Tartuffe’s mien is such... 

Doringe. Yes, his is a very pretty phiz! 

Orcon. That even if you have no sympathy with his 
other gifts... 

DorineE [aside]. She has got a bargain! [Orcon turns to 
Dortne, and, with crossed arms, listens and looks her in the 
face.] If I were in her place, assuredly no man should marry 
me against my will with impunity; and I would show him, and 
that soon after the ceremony, that a woman has always a re- , 
venge at hand. 

Orcon [to Dortne]. Then you do not heed what I say? 

Dorine. What are you grumbling at? I did not speak 
to you. 

Orcon. What did you do then? 


Dorine. I was speaking to myself. - 
Orcon [aside]. Very well! I must give her a back-hander 


to pay her out for her extreme insolence. [He puts himself 
into a position to slap Dorinn’s face; and, at every word 
which he says to his daughter, he turns round to look at Do- 
RINE, who stands bolt upright without speaking.] You ought 
to approve of my plan, daughter . . . and believe that the 
husband whom I have selected for you... [to Dorine]. 
Why do you not speak to yourself? ; 

Dortng. I have nothing to say to myself. 

Orcon. Just another little word. 

Dorrtne. It does not suit me. 
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Orcon. I was looking out for you, be sure. 

Dortnge. I am not such a fool as you think me! 

Orcon. In short, daughter, you must obey, and show a 
complete deference to my choice. 

. DoriIng [running away]. I would not care a straw for 
siioh a husband. 

Orcon [failing to slap Dortne’s face]. You have a pesti- 
lent hussy with you, daughter, with whom I cannot put up 
any longer without forgetting myself. I do not feel equal to 
continue our conversation now; her insolent remarks have 
set my brain on fire, and I must have a breath of air to com- 
pose myself, 


- ScENE T1I.—Manrtane, Dortne. 


Dortne. Tell me have you lost your speech? And must 
I act your part in this affair? To allow such a senseless 
proposal to be made to you, without saying the least word 
against it! 

Martane. What would you have me do against a tyranni- 
cal father? 

Dortne. That which is necessary to ward off such a 
threat. / 

Marianrg. What? 

Dorine. Tell him that you cannot love by ttc that 
you marry for yourself, and not for him; that, you being the 
only one concerned in this matter, it is you, and not he, who 
must like the husband, and that since Tartuffe is so charming 
in his eyes, he may marry him himself without let or hin- 
drance. 

Martane. Ah! a father, I confess, Hees so much authority 
over us, that I have never had the courage to answer him. 

Dorin. But let us argue this affair. Valére has proposed 
for you: do you love him, pray, or do you not? 

Mariane. Ah! you do my feelings great injustice, Dorine, 
to ask me such a question. Have I not a hundred times opened 
my heart to you? and do not you know the warmth of my 
affection for him? 
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Dortne. How do I know whether your lips have spoken 
what your heart felt? and whether you have any real regard 
for this lover? 

Martane. You wrong me greatly in doubting it, Dorine; 
for my true sentiments have been but too clearly shown. 

Dortne. You really love him, then? 

Martane. Yes, very passionately. 

Dorinz. And, to all appearance, he loves you as well? 

Marine. I believe so. 

Dorine. And you are both equally eager to marry each 
other? 

Martane. Assuredly. 

Dortnz. What do you expect from this other match then? 

Mariane. To kill myself, if they force me to it. 

Dorine. Very well. That is a resource I did not think 
of; you have only to die to get out of trouble. The remedy 
is doubtless admirable. It drives me mad to hear this sort 
of talk. 

Martane. Good gracious! Dorine, what a temper you 
get into! You do not sympathize in the least with people’s 
troubles. 

Dortne. I do not sympathize with people who talk stupidly, 
and, when an opportunity presents itself, give way as you 
do! 

Martane. But what would you have me do? If I am 
cid ys ‘ 

Dortng. Love requires firmness. 

Marianp. But have I wavered in my affection towards 
Valére? and is it not his duty to obtain a father’s consent? 

Dortne. But what! if your father is a downright churl, who 
is completely taken up with Tartuffe, and will break off a 
match he had agreed on, is your lover to be blamed for that? 

Mariange. But am I, by a flat refusal and a scornful dis- 
dain, to let everyone know how much I am smitten? How- 
ever brilliant Valére may be, am I to forget the modesty of 
my sex, and my filial duty? And would you have me display 
my passion to the whole world . 
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Dortne. No, I would have you do nothing of the sort. I 
perceive that you would like to be M. Tartuffe’s; and I 
should be wrong, now that I come to think of it, to turn you 
from such a union. What right have I to oppose your wishes? 
The match in itself is very advantageous. Monsieur Tar- 
tuffe! oh, oh! That is not a proposal to be despised. Cer- 
tainly Monsieur Tartuffe, all things considered, is no fool; 
no, not at all, and it is no small honour to be his better half. 
Already everyone crowns him with glory. He is a noble in 
his own country, handsome in appearance; he has red ears 
and a florid complexion. You will live only too happily with 
such a husband. 

Martane. Good gracious! ... 

Dortne. How joyful you will be to see yourself the wife 
of such a handsome husband! 

Martane. Ah! leave off such talk, I pray, and rather assist 
me to free myself from this match. It is finished: I yield, and 
am ready to do anything. 

Dorine. No, a daughter ought to obey her father, even 
if he wishes her to marry an ape. Yours is an enviable fate: 
of what do you complain? You will drive down in the stage- 
coach to his native town, where you will find plenty of uncles 
and cousins, whom it will be your great delight to enter- 
tain. You will be introduced directly into the best society. 
You will go and pay the first visits to the wife of the bailie, 
and ofsthe assessor, who will do you the honour of giving you 
a folding-chair. There, at carnival time, you may expect a 
ball, with the grand band of musicians, to wit, two bagpipes, 
and sometimes Fagotin and the marionettes. If your hus- 
band, however . 

Mariange. Oh! you kill me. Try rather to assist me with 
your counsels, | 

Dortne. I am your servant. 

Mariang. Ah! for pity’s sake, Dorine . . 

Doring. This affair ought to go on, to punish you. 

Mariang. There’s a good girl! 

Dorine. No. 
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Mariang. If I declare to you that... 

Dorine. Not at all. Tartuffe is the man for you, and you 
shall have a taste of him. : 

Mariang. You know that I have always confided in you: 
domme 

Dorinz. No, it is of no use, you shall be Tartuffed. 

Martane. Very well, since my misfortunes cannot move 
you, leave me henceforth entirely to my despair. My heart 
shall seek help from that; and I know an infallible remedy 
for my sufferings. [She wishes to go.]| 

Dorine. Stop, stop, come back. I give in. In spite of 
all, I must take compassion on you. 

Martane. Look here, Dorine, if they inflict this cruel 
martyrdom upon me, I shall die of it, I tell you. 

Dortnge. Do not fret yourself. We will cleverly prevent. 
. . - But here comes Valeére, your lover. 


Scene IV.—Vauhre, Martane, Dortne. 


VauteErE. I have just been told a piece of news, Madam, 
which I did not know, and which is certainly very pretty. 

Martane. What is it? 

VALERE. That you are going to be married to Tartuffe. 

Mariang. My father has taken this idea into his head, 
certainly. 

Vauere. Your father, Madam . 

Martane. Has altered his mind: he has just proposed this 
affair to me. 

VautErE. What! seriously? 

Marisne. Yes, seriously, he has openly declared himself 
for.this match. 

Vaupre. And what have you decided, in your own mind, 
Madam? 4 

Martane. I know not. 

Vatire. The answer is polite. You know not? 

Martane. No. 

VauLerE. No? 
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Mariane. What do you advise me? 

VauerE. I, I advise you to take this husband. 

Martane. Is that your advice? 

VALERE. Yes. 

Mariane. Seriously? 

VatrrE. Doubtless. The choice is glorious, and well worth 
consideration. 

Mariane. Very well, Sir, I shall act upon the advice. 

Vauere. That will not be very painful, I think. 

MariAane. Not more painful than for you to give it. 

VaLERE. I gave it to please you, Madam. 

Martane. And I shall follow it to please you. 

Doringe. [Retiring to the further part of the stage.] Let 
us see what this will come to. 

VauteEre. This then is your affection? And it was all de- 
ceit when you... 

Marrane. Do not let us speak of that, I pray. You have 
told me quite candidly that I ought to accept the husband 
selected for me; and I declare that I intend to do so, since 
you give me this wholesome advice. 

VaupreE. Do not make my advice your excuse. Your reso- 
lution was taken beforehand; and you catch at a frivolous pre- 
text to justify the breaking of your word. 

Mariane. Very true, and well put. 

VatERE. No doubt; and you never had any real affection 
for me. 

Mariane. Alas! think so, if you like. 

Vaupre. Yes, yes, if I like; but my offended feelings may 
perhaps forestall you in such a design; and I know where to 
offer both my heart and my hand. 

Mariang. Ah! I have no doubt of it; and the love which 
merit can command... 

VaLERE. For Heaven’s sake, let us drop merit. I have 
but little, no doubt; and you have given proof of it. But 
I hope much from the kindness of some one whose heart is 
open to me, and who will not be ashamed to consent to re- 
pair my loss. 
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Martane. The loss is not great: and you will easily enough 
console yourself for this change. 

VaLeERE. I shall do my utmost, you may depend. A heart 
that forgets us wounds our self-love; we must do our best to 
forget it also; if we do not succeed, we must at least pretend 
to do so: for the meanness is unpardonable of still loving 
when we are forsaken. 

Martane. This is, no doubt, an elevated and noble senti- 
ment. 

VauLeErE. It is so; and every one must approve of it. What! 
would you have me forever to nourish my ardent affection 
for you, and not elsewhere bestow that heart which you re- 
ject, whilst I see you, before my face, pass into the arms of 
another? : 

Marrang. On the contrary; as for me, that is what I 
would have you do, and I wish it were done already. 

VALERE. You wish it? 

Martane. Yes. 

VauLerRE. That is a sufficient insult, Madam; and I shall 
satisfy you this very moment. [He pretends to go.] 

Martane. Very well. 

VALERE [coming back]. Remember at least, that you your- 
self drive me to this extremity. 

MariAne. Yes. 

VALERE [coming back once more]. And that I am only 
following your example. 

Martane. Very well, my example. 

VauirE [going]. That will do: you shall be obeyed on the 
spot. ' 

Martane. So much the better. 

VALERE [coming back again]. This is the last time that 
you will ever see me. 

Martane. That is right. 

VaLiERE [goes, and turns round at the door]. He? 

Mariang. What is the matter? 

Vaterr. Did you call me? 

Marrang. I! You are dreaming. 
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Vatpre. Well! then I will be gone. Farewell, Madam. 
[He goes slowly. |] 

Martane. Farewell, Sir. 

Dorine [to Martane]. I think that you are losing your 
senses with all this folly. I have all along allowed you to 
quarrel, to see what it would lead to at last. Hullo, M. 
Valére. [She takes hold of VALmRE’s arm.] 

VaLeRE [pretending to resist]. Well! what do you want, 
Dorine? 

Dorine. Come here. 

VauterE. No, no, I feel too indignant. Do not hinder me 
from doing as she wishes me. 

Dorinn. Stop. 

VauterE. No; look here, I have made up my mind. 

Dorine. Ah! 

Manriane [aside]. He cannot bear to see me, my presence 
drives him away; and I had therefore much better leave the 
place. 

Dorin [quitting VALERE and running after Martann]. Now 
for the other! Where are you running to? 

Martane. Let me alone. 

Dortne. You must come back. 

Mariang. No, no, Dorine; it is of no use detaining me. 

VALERE [aside]. I see, but too well, that the sight of me 
annoys her; and I had, no doubt, better free her from it. 

Dortnge [leaving MaAriANE and trunning after VALERE]. 
What, again! The devil take you! Yes. I will have it so. 
Cease this fooling, and come here, both of you. [She holds 
them both.| 

VauprE [to Dortne]. But what are you about? 

Martane [to Dorinz]. What would you do? 

Dorine. I would have you make it up together, and get 
out of this scrape. [Zo VaLirE.] Are you made to wrangle 
in this way? 

VALERE. Did you not hear how she spoke to me? 

Dorine [to Martane]. Aren’t you silly to have got into 
such a passion? 
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Martane. Did you not see the thing, and how he has 
treated me? 

Dortne. Folly on both sides [to VAuERE]. She has no 
other wish than to remain yours, I can vouch for it. [To 
MariAne.] He loves none but you, and desires nothing more 
than to be your husband. I will answer for it with my life. 

Mariane [to VauERE]. Why then did you give me such 
advice? 

VALERE [to Martann]. Why did you ask me for it on such 
a subject? 

Doringe. You are a pair of fools. Come, your hands, 
both of you. [To VauERE.] Come, yours. 

VALERE [giving his hand to Dortnze]. What is the good 
of my hand? 

DortngE [to Martane]. Come now! yours. 

MariaAnb [giving hers]. What is the use of all this? 

Dorine. Good Heavens! quick, come on. You love each 
other better than you think. [VALbRE and Martane hold 
each other’s hands for some time without speaking.] 

VALiERE [turning toward Martane]. Do not do things with 
such bad grace; look at one a little without any hatred. 
[Martane turns to VALERE, and gives him a little smile.] 

Dorine. Truth to tell, lovers are great fools! 

VaLERE [to-Mariann]. Now really! have I no reason to 
complain of you; and, without an untruth, are you not a 
naughty girl to delight in saying disagreeable things? 

Martane. And you, are you not the most ungrateful fel- 
LOW: Secese 
’ Dortne. Leave all this debate till another time, and let 
us think about averting this confounded marriage. 

MariAng. Tell us, then, what we are to do.. 

Dorinz. We must do many things [to Martane]. Your 
father does but jest [to VALbRE]; and it is all talk. [To 
MarrAne.] But as for you, you had better appear to comply 
quietly with his nonsense, so that, in case of need, it may be 
easier for you to put off this proposed marriage. In gaining 
time, we gain everything. Sometimes you can pretend a sud- 
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den illness, that will necessitate a delay; then you can pre- 
tend some evil omens, that you unluckily met a corpse, broke 
a looking-glass, or dreamed of muddy water. In short, the 
best of it is that they cannot unite you to any one else but 
him, unless you please to say yes. But, the better to suc- 
ceed, I think it advisable that you should not be seen talk- 
ing together. [Zo VauERE.] Now go; and without delay, 
employ your friends to make Orgon keep his promisé to you. 
We will interest her brother, and enlist her mother-in-law 
on our side. Good-bye. 

VatprE [to Martane]. Whatever efforts we may make 
together, my greatest hope, to tell the truth, is in you. 

Martane [to VAutbRE]. I cannot answer for the will of a 
father; but I shall be no one but Valére’s. 

VaLERE. Oh, how happy you make me! And, whatever 
they may attempt... 

Dorinz. Ah! lovers are never weary of prattling. Be off, 
I tell you. 

VALERE [goes a step, and returns]. After all... 

Dorinz. What a-cackle! Go you this way; and you, 
the other. [Dortnr pushes each of them by the shoulder, 
and compels them to separate. | 


~ 


ACT Ill 


Scpene I.—Damis, Dortne. 


Damis. May lightning strike me dead on the spot, may 
everyone treat me as the greatest of scoundrels, if any respect 
or authority shall stop me from doing something rash! 

Doring. Curb this temper for Heaven’s sake: your father 
did but mention it. People do not carry out all their pro- 
posals; and the road between the saying and the doing is a 
long one. 

Damis. I must put a stop to this fellow’s plots, and whisper 
a word or two in his ear. 
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Dorine. Gently, pray! leave him, and your father as well, 
to your mother-in-law’s management. She has some influ- 
ence with Tartuffe: he agrees to all that she says, and I should 
not wonder if he had some sneaking regard for her. Would 
to Heaven that it were true! A pretty thing that would be. 
In short, your interest obliges her to send for him: she wishes 
to sound him about this marriage that troubles you, to know 
his intentions, and to acquaint him with the sad contentions 
which he may cause, if he entertains any hope on this subject. 
His servant told me he was at prayers, and that I could not 
get sight of him; but said that he was coming down. Go, 
therefore, I pray you, and let me wait for him. 

Damis. I may be present at this interview. 

Dortne. Not at all. They must be alone. 

Damis. I shall not say a word to him. 

Dorine. You deceive yourself: we know your usual out- 
bursts; and that is just the way to spoil all. Go. 

Damis. No; I will see, without getting angry. 

Dortne. How tiresome you are! Here he comes. Go 
away. [Damis hides himself in a closet at the farther end of 
the stage.] 


Scene I].—Tarrurre, Dorine. 


Tarturre. [The moment he perceives Dorine, he begins 
to speak loudly to his servant, who 1s behind.] Laurent, put 
away my hair shirt and my scourge, and pray that Heaven 
may ever enlighten you. If any one calls to see me, say that 
I have gone to the prisoners to distribute the alms which I 
have received. 

Dorine [aside]. What affectation and boasting! 

TarTuFFE. What do you want? 

Doring. To tell you... 

TartuFFE [pulling a handkerchief from his pocket]. For 
Heaven’s sake! before you go any farther, take this hand- 
kerchief, I pray. 

Dortne. For what? 
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TartuFFE. Cover this bosom, which I cannot bear to see. 
The spirit is offended by such sights, and they evoke sinful 
thoughts. 

Doring. You are, then, mighty susceptible to temptation; 
and the flesh seems to make a great impression on your 
senses! I cannot tell, of course, what heat inflames you; but 
my desires are not so easily aroused; and I could see you 
naked from top to toe, without being in the least tempted by 
the whole of your skin. 

TartuFFe. Be a little more modest in your expressions, or 
I shall leave you on the spot. 

Doringe. No, no, it is I who am going to leave you to 
yourself; and I have only two words to say to you. My mis- 
tress is coming down into this parlour, and wishes the favour 
of a minute’s conversation with you. 

TartuFFe. Alas! with all my heart. 

Dorinez [aside]. How he softens down! Upon my word, 
I stick to what I have said of him. 

TarTuFFE. Will she be long? 

Dortnr. Methinks I hear her. Yes, it is herself, and I 
leave you together. . 


Scene II].—Eumirn, TArturre. 


Tarturre. May Heaven, in its mighty goodness, forever 
bestow upon you health, both soul and body, and bless your 
days as much as the humblest of its votaries desires. 

Extmire. I am much obliged for this pious wish. But let us 
take a seat, to be more at ease. 

TarTuFFE [seated]. Are you quite recovered from your 
indisposition? 

EvuMire [seated]. Quite; the fever soon left me. 

Tarturrr. My prayers are not deserving enough to have 
drawn this grace from above; but not one of them ascended 
to Heaven that had not your recovery for its object. 

Euimire. You are too anxious in your zeal for me. 

TartuFFE. We cannot cherish your dear health too much; 
and to re-establish yours, I would have given mine. 
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Eumtre. That is pushing Christian charity very far; and 
I feel much indebted to you for all this kindness. 

TarturFre. I do much less for you than you deserve. 

Exmireg. I wished to speak to you in private about a cer- 
tain matter, and am glad that no one is here to observe us. 

TartuFFe. I am equally delighted; and, indeed, it is very 
pleasant to me, Madam, to find myself alone with you. I have 
often asked Heaven for this opportunity, but, till now, in 
vain. 

Exmirg. What I wish is a few words with you, upon a 
small matter, in which you must open your heart and con- 
ceal nothing from me. [Damis, without showing himself, half 
opens the door of the closet into which he had retired to listen 
to the conversation. | 

Tarturre. And I will also, in return for this rare favour, 
unbosom myself entirely to you, and swear to you that the 
reports which I have spread about the visits which you re- 
ceive in homage of your charms, do not spring from any 
hatred towards you, but rather from a passionate zeal which 
carries me away, and out of a pure motive... 

Etmire. That is how I take it. I think it is for my good 
that you trouble yourself so much. 

Tarturre [taking Evmtre’s hand and pressing her fin- 
gers]. Yes, Madam, no doubt;.and my fervour is such... 

Exmire. Oh! you squeeze me too hard. 

TarturFe. It is. through excess of zeal. I never had any 
intention of hurting you, and would sooner ... {He places 
his hand on Exmire’s knee.|] 

Exmire. What does your hand there? 

TartuFFe. I am only feeling your dress: the stuff is very 
soft. 

Eumire. Oh! please leave off, I am very ticklish. [ELMIRE 
pushes her chair back, and Tarturre draws near with his. | 

Tarturre [handling Eumire’s collar]. Bless me! how 
wonderful is the workmanship of this lace! They work in a 
miraculous manner now-a-days; never was anything so 
beautifully made. 
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Evmire. It is true. But let us have some talk about our 
affair. I have been told that my husband wishes to retract 
his promise, and give you his daughter. Is it true? Tell 
me. 

TarturFre. He has hinted something to me; but to tell you 
the truth, Madam, that is not the happiness for which I am 
sighing: I behold elsewhere the marvellous attractions of that 
bliss which forms the height of my wishes. 

Exmire. That is because you have no love for earthly 
things. sig 

Tarturre. My breast does not contain a heart of 
flint. 

Etmire. I believe that all your sighs tend towards Heaven, 
and that nothing here below rouses your desires. 

Tarturre. The love which attaches us to eternal beauties 
does not stifle in us the love of earthly things; our senses may 
easily be charmed by the perfect works which Heaven has 
created. Its reflected loveliness shines forth in such as you; 
but in you alone it displays its choicest wonders. It has 
diffused on your face such beauty, that it dazzles the eyes 
and transports the heart; nor could I behold you, perfect 
creature, without admiring in you nature’s author, and feeling 
my heart smitten with an ardent love for the most beautiful 
of portraits, wherein he has reproduced himself. At first I 
feared that this secret ardour might be nothing but a cunning 
snare of the foul fiend; and my heart even resolved to fly 
your presence, thinking that you might be an obstacle to my 
salvation. But at last I found, O most lovely beauty, that 
my passion could not be blameable; that I could reconcile it 
with modesty; and this made me freely indulge it. It is, I 
confess, a great presumption in me to dare to offer you this 
heart; but I expect, in my affections, everything from your 
kindness, and nothing from the vain efforts of my own weak- 
ness. In you is my hope, my happiness, my peace; on you 
depends my torment or my bliss; and it is by your decision 
solely that I shall be happy if you wish it; or miserable, if 
it pleases you. 
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Eumire. The declaration is exceedingly gallant; but it is, 
to speak truly, rather a little surprising. Methinks you ought 
to arm your heart better, and to reflect a little upon such a 
design. A pious man like you, and who is everywhere spoken 
OF 3 

Tarturre. Ah! although I am a pious man, I am not the 
less a man; and, when one beholds your heavenly charms, 
the heart surrenders and reasons no longer. I know that such 
discourse from me must appear strange; but, after all, Ma- 
dam, I am not an angel; and if my confession be condemned 
by you, you must blame your own attractions for it. As soon 
as I beheld their more than human loveliness, you became the 
queen of my soul. The ineffable sweetness of your divine 
glances broke down the resistance of my obstinate heart: it 
overcame everything—fastings, prayers, tears—and led all 
my desires to your charms. My looks and my sighs have 
told you so a thousand times; and, the better to explain 
myself, I now make use of words. If you should graciously 
contemplate the tribulations of your unworthy slave; if your 
kindness would console me, and will condescend to stoop to 
my insignificant self, I shall ever entertain for you, O miracle 
of sweetness, an unexampled devotion. Your honour runs 
not the slightest risk with me, and need not fear the least 
disgrace on my part. All these court gallants, of whom 
women are so fond, are noisy in their doings and vain in their 
talk; they are incessantly pluming themselves on their suc- 
cesses, and they receive no favours which they do not di- 
vulge. Their indiscreet tongues, in which people confide, 
desecrate the altar on which their hearts sacrifice. But men 
of our stamp love discreetly, and with them a secret is al- 
ways surely kept. The care which we take of our own repu- 
tation is a sufficient guarantee for the object of our love; and 
it is only with us, when they accept our hearts, that they find 
love without scandal, and pleasure without fear. 

Eumire. I have listened to what you say, and your rhe- 
toric explains itself in sufficiently strong terms to me. But 
are you not afraid that the fancy may take me to tell my 
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husband of this gallant ardour; and that the prompt knowl- 
edge of such an amour might well change the friendship which 
he bears you. ; 

Tarturre. I know that you are too gracious, and that you 
will pardon my boldness; that you will excuse, on the score 
of human frailty, the violent transports of a passion which 
offends you, and consider, by looking at yourself, that people 
are not blind; and men are made of flesh and blood, 

Eumire. Others would perhaps take it in a different 
fashion; but I shall show my discretion. I shall not tell the 
-matter to my husband: but in return, I require something 
of you: that is, to forward, honestly and without quibbling, 
the union of Valére with Mariane, to renounce the unjust 
power which would enrich you with what belongs to another; 
andi. 44; 


Scene I[V.—Eumire, Damis, TARTUFFE. 


Damis [coming out of the closet in which he was hidden]. 
No, Madam, no; this shall be made public. I was in there 
when I overheard it all; and Providence seems to have con- 
ducted me thither to abash the pride of a wretch who wrongs 
me; to point me out a way to take vengeance on his hypocrisy 
and insolence; to undeceive my father, and to show him 
plainly the heart of a villain who talks to you of love. 

Exmrre. No, Damis; it suffices that he reforms, and en- 
deavours to deserve my indulgence. Since I have promised 
him, do not make me break my word. I have no wish to pro- 
voke a scandal; a woman laughs at such follies, and never 
troubles her husband’s ears with them. 

Damis. You have your reasons for acting in that way, and 
I also have mine for behaving differently. It is a farce to 
wish to spare him; and the insolent pride of his bigotry has 
already triumphed too much over my just anger, and caused 
too much disorder amongst us. The scoundrel has governed 
my father too long, and plotted against my affections as well 
as Valére’s. My father must be undeceived about this per- 
fidious wretch; and Heaven offers me an easy means. I am 
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indebted to it for this opportunity, and it is too favourable 
to be neglected. I should deserve to have it snatched away 
from me, did I not make use of it, now that I have it in hand. 

Eumirg. Damis... 

Damis. No, by your leave, I will use my own judgment. 
I am highly delighted: and all you can say will be in vain 
to make me forego the pleasure of revenge. I shall settle 
this affair without delay; and here is just the opportunity. 


Scene V.—Orcon, Extmire, Damis, TARTUFFE. 


Damis. We will enliven your arrival, father, with an alto- 
gether fresh incident, that will surprise you much. You are 
well repaid for all your caresses, and this gentleman rewards 
your tenderness handsomely. His great zeal for you has just 
shown itself; he aims at nothing less than at dishonouring you; 
and I have just surprised him making to your wife an insult- 
ing avowal of a guilty passion. Her sweet disposition, and 
her too discreet feelings would by all means have kept the 
secret from you; but I cannot encourage such insolence, and 
think that to have been silent about it would have been to do 
you an injury. 

Exmire. . Yes, I am of opinion that we ought never to 
trouble a husband’s peace with all those silly stories; that our 
honour does not depend upon that; and that it is enough for us 
to be able to defend ourselves. These are my sentiments; and 
you would have said nothing, Damis, if I had had any influ- 
ence with you. 


Scene VI.—Orcon, Damis, TaRTUFFE. 


Orcon. What have I heard! Oh, Heavens! Is it credi- 
ble? 

Tarturre. Yes, brother, I am a wicked, guilty, wretched 
sinner, full of iniquity, the greatest villain that ever existed. 
Each moment of my life is replete with pollutions; it is but a 
mass of crime and corruption; and I see that Heaven, to chas- 
tise me, intends to mortify me on this occasion. Whatever 
great crime may be laid to my charge, I have neither the wish 
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nor the pride to deny it. Believe what you are told, arm 
your anger, and drive me like a criminal from your house. 
Whatever shame you may heap upon me, I deserve still 
more. 

Orcon [to his Son]. What, wretch! dare you, by this 
falsehood, tarnish the purity of his virtue? 

Damis. What, shall the pretended gentleness of this hypo- 
crite make you belie... 

Orcon. Peace, cursed plague! 

Tarturre. Ah! let him speak; you accuse him wrongly, 
and you had much better believe in his story. Why will you 
be so favourable to me after hearing such a fact? Are you, 
after all, aware of what I am capable? Why trust to my 
exterior, brother, and why, for all that is seen, believe me to 
be better than I am? No, no, you allow yourself to be de- 
ceived by appearances, and I am, alas! nothing less than what 
they think me. Everyone takes me to be a godly man, but 
the real truth is that I am very worthless. [Addressing him- 
self to Damis.] Yes, my dear child, say on; call me a per- 
fidious, infamous, lost wretch, a thief, a murderer; load me 
with still more detestable names: I shall not contradict you, 
I have deserved them; and I am willing on my knees to suffer 
ignominy, as a disgrace due to the crimes of my life. 

Orcon [to ‘Tarturre]. This is too much, brother. [To 
his Son.] Does not your heart relent, wretch? 

Danis. What! shall his words deceive you so far as to. . 

Orcon. Hold your tongue, you hangdog. [Raising Tar- 
TUFFE.] Rise, brother, I beseech you. [To his Son.] In- 
famous wretch! 

Damis. He can . 

Orcon. Hold your tongue. . 

Damis. I burst with rage. What! I am looked upon 
Elche. Sar 
Orcon. Say another word, and I will break your bones. 

Tarturre. In Heaven’s name, brother, do not forget your- 
self! I would rather suffer the greatest hardship, than that 
he should receive the slightest hurt for my sake. 
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Orcon [to his Son]. Ungrateful monster! 

Tarturre. Leave him in peace. If I must on both knees, 
ask you to pardon him . . 

OrGon [throwing himself on his knees also, and embracing 
TartuFFe]. Alas! are you in jest? [To his Son.] Behold 
his goodness, scoundrel! 

Damis. Thus... 

Orcon. Cease. 

Damis. What! I... 

Orcon. Peace, I tell you: I know too well the motive of 
your attack. You all hate him, and I now perceive wife, 
children, and servants all let loose against him. Every trick 
is impudently resorted to, to remove this pious person from 
my house; but the more efforts they put forth to banish him, 
the more shall I employ to keep him here, and I shall hasten 
to give my daughter, to abash the pride of my whole family. 

Damis. Do you mean to compel her to accept him? 

Orcon. Yes, wretch! and to enrage you, this very evening. 
‘Yes! I defy you all, and shall let you know that I am the 
master, and that I will be obeyed. Come, retract; throw 
yourself at his feet immediately, you scoundrel, and ask his 
pardon. 

Damis. What! I at the feet of this rascal who, by his im- 
postures ... 

Orcon. What, you resist, you beggar, and insult him be- 
sides! [Zo Tarturrs.] A cudgel! a cudgel! do not hold me 
back. [Zo his Son.] Out of my house, this minute, and 
never dare to come back to it. 

Damis. Yes, I shall go; but... 

Orcon. Quick, leave the place. I disinherit you, you hang- 
dog, and give you my curse besides. 


Scene VII—Orcon, TartTurFrFeE. 


Orcon. To offend a saintly person in that way! 

Tarturre. Forgive him, O Heaven! the pang he causes 
me. [To Orcon.] Could you but know my grief at seeing 
myself blackened in my brother’s sight .. . 
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Orcon. Alas! 

Tarturre. The very thought of this ingratitude tortures 
my soul to that extent. . . . The horror I conceive of it... . 
My heart is so oppressed that I cannot speak, and I believe 
it will be my death. 

Orcon [running, all in tears, towards the door, by which 
his son has disappeared]. Scoundrel!: I am sorry my hand 
has spared you, and not knocked you down on the spot. [To 
TartTuFFe.| Compose yourself, brother, and do not grieve. 

TarTurFe. Let us put an end to these sad disputes. I 
perceive what troubles I cause in this house, and think it 
necessary, brother, to leave it. 

Orcon. What! you are jesting surely? 

Tarturre. They hate me,'and I find that they are try- 
ing to make vou suspect my integrity. 

Orcon. What does it matter? Do you think that, in my 
heart, I listen to them? 

Tarturre. They will not fail to continue, you may be 
sure; and these self-same stories which you now reject, may, 
perhaps, be listened to at another time. 

Orcon. No, brother, never. 

Tarturre. Ah, brother! a wife.may easily impose upon a 
husband. 

Orcon. No, no. 

Tarturre. Allow me, by removing hence promptly, to 
deprive them of all subject of attack. 

Orcon. No, you shall remain; my life depends upon it. 

Tarturre. Well! I must then mortify myself. If, how- 
ever, you would... 

Orcon. Ah! 

TarTuFFE. Be it so: let us say no more about it. But I 
know how to manage in this. Honour is a tender thing, and 
friendship enjoins me to prevent reports and causes for sus- 
picion. I shall shun your wife, and you shall not see me... 

Orcon. No, in spite of all, you shall frequently be with 
her. To annoy the world is my greatest delight; and I wish 
you to be seen with her at all times. Nor is this all: the bet- 
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ter to defy them all, I will have no other heir but you, and I 
am going forthwith to execute a formal deed of gift of all my 
property to you. A faithful and honest friend, whom I. take 
for son-in-law, is dearer to me than son, wife, and parents. 
Will you not accept what I propose? 

TarTUFFE. The will of Heaven be done in all things. 

Orcon. Poor fellow. Quick! let us get the draft drawn 
up: and then let envy itself burst with spite! 


ACT IV 


Scene I-—CLEANTE, TARTUFFE. 


CLEANTE. Yes, everyone talks about it, and you may be- 
lieve me. The stir which this rumour makes is not at all to 
your credit; and I have just met you, Sir, opportunely, to tell 
you my opinion in two words. I will not sift these reports 
to the bottom; I refrain, and take the thing at its worst. Let 
us suppose that Damis has not acted well, and that you have 
been wrongly accused; would it not be like a Christian to 
pardon the offence, and to smother all desire of vengeance in 
your heart? And ought you, on account of a dispute with 
you, to allow a son to be driven from his father’s home? I tell 
you once more, and candidly, that great and small are scan- 
dalized at it; and, if you will take my advice, you will try 
to make peace, and not push matters to extremes. Make a 
sacrifice to God of your resentment, and restore a son to his 
father’s favour. 

Tarturre. Alas! for my own part, I would do so with all 
my heart. I do not bear him, Sir, the slightest ill-will; I for- 
give him everything; I blame him for nothing; and would serve 
him to the best of my power. But Heaven’s interest is op- 
posed to it; and if he comes back, I must leave the house. 
After his unparalleled behaviour, communication with him 
would give rise to scandal: Heaven knows what all the world 
would immediately think of it! They would impute it to 
sheer policy on my part; and they would say everywhere, that 
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knowing myself to be guilty, I pretend a charitable zeal for 
my accuser; that I am afraid, and wish to conciliate him, in 
order to bribe*him, in an underhand manner, into silence. 

Ciéante. You try to put forward pretended excuses, and 
all your reasons, Sir, are too far-fetched. Why do you charge 
yourself with Heaven’s interests? Has it any need of us to 
punish the guilty? Allow it to take its own course; think only 
of the pardon which it enjoins for offences, and do not trouble 
yourself about men’s judgments, when you are following the 
sovereign edicts of Heaven. What! shall the trivial regard 
for what men may think prevent the glory of a good action? 
No, no; let us always do what Heaven prescribes, and not 
trouble our heads with other cares. 

Tarturre. I have already told you that from my heart I 
forgive him; and that, Sir, is doing what Heaven commands 
us to do: but after the scandal and the insult of to-day, 
Heaven does not require me to live with him. 

CLEANTE. And does it require you, Sir, to lend your ear to 
what a mere whim dictates to his father, and to accept the 
gift of a property to which in justice you have no claim what- 
ever? 

Tarturre. Those who know me will not think that this 
proceeds from self-interest. All the world’s goods have but 
few charms for me; I am not dazzled by their deceptive glare: 
and should I determine to accept from his father that dona- 
tion which he wishes to make to me, it is only, in truth, be- 
cause I fear that all that property might fall into wicked 
hands; lest it might be divided amongst those who would 
make a bad use of it in this world, and would not employ it, 
as I intend, for the glory of Heaven and the well-being of 
my fellow men. 

CieANTE. Oh, Sir, you need not entertain those delicate 
scruples, which may give cause for the rightful heir to com- 
plain. Allow him at his peril to enjoy his own, without trou- 
bling yourself in any way; and consider that it is better even 
that he should make a bad use of it, than that you should 
be accused of defrauding him of it. My only wonder is, that 
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you could have received such a proposal unblushingly. For 
after all, has true piety any maxim showing how a legitimate 
heir may be stripped of his property? And if Heaven has put 
into your head an invincible obstacle to your living with 
Damis, would it not be better that as a prudent man you 
should make a civil retreat from this, than to allow that, con- 
trary to all reason, the son should be turned out of the house 
for you. Believe me, Sir, this would be giving a proof of 
your probity ... 

Tarturre. Sir, it is half past three: certain religious duties 
call me upstairs, and you will excuse my leaving you so 
soon. 

CLEANTE [alone]. Ah! 


Scene I]—Eumire, Martane, CL&ANTE, Dortne. 


~Dortne [to CuLéANTE]. For Heaven’s sake, Sir, bestir 
yourself with us for her: she is in mortal grief; and the mar- 
riage contract which her father has resolved upon being signed 
this evening, drives her every moment to despair. Here he 
comes! Pray, let us unite our efforts, and try, by force or 
art, to shake this unfortunate design that causes us all this 
trouble. 


Scene III].—Orcon, Etmire, Martane, CLeANTE, Dortne. 


Orcon. Ah! I am glad to see you all assembled. [To 
MariAne.| There is something in this document to please 
you, and you know already what it means. 

Martane [at Orcon’s feet]. Father, in the name of 
Heaven which knows my grief, and by all that can move 
your heart, relax somewhat of your paternal rights, and 
absolve me from obedience in this case. Do not compel me, 
by this harsh command, to reproach Heaven with my duty 
to you; and alas! do not make wretched the life which you 
have given me, father. If, contrary to the sweet expectations 
which I have formed, you forbid me to belong to him whom 
I have dared to love, kindly save me at least, I implore you 
on my knees, from the torment of belonging to one whom I 
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abhor; and do not drive me to despair by exerting your full 
power over me. 

Orcon [somewhat moved]. Firm, my heart; none of this 
human weakness! 

Mariange. Your tenderness for him causes me no grief; 
indulge it to its fullest extent, give him your wealth, and if 
that be not enough, add mine to it; I consent to it with all 
my heart, and I leave you to dispose of it. But, at least, stop 
short of my own self; and allow me to end in the austerities 
of a convent, the sad days which Heaven has allotted to me. 

Orcon. Ah, that is it! When a father crosses a girl’s love- 
sick inclination, she wishes to become a nun. Get up. The 
more repugnance you feel in accepting him, the greater will 
be your merit. Mortify your senses by this marriage, and 
do not trouble me any longer. 

Dorine. But what... 

Orcon. Hold your tongue. Meddle only with what con- 
cerns you. I flatly forbid you to say another word. 

Cunante. If you will permit me to answer you, and 
advise .. 

Orcon. Your advice is the best in the world, brother; it 
is well argued, and I set great store by it: but you must allow 
me not to avail myself of it. 

EuMirE [to -her husband]. I am.at a loss what to say, 
after all I have seen; and I quite admire your blindness. 
You must be mightily bewitched and prepossessed in his 
favour, to deny to us the incidents of this day. 

Orcon. I am your servant, and judge by appearances. I 
know your indulgence for my rascal of a son, and you were 
afraid of disowning the trick which he wished to play on the 
poor fellow. But, after all, you took it too quietly to be 
believed; and you ought to have appeared somewhat more 
upset. 

Exmire. .Is our honour to bridle up so strongly at the 
simple avowal of an amorous transport, and can there be no 
reply to aught that touches it, without fury in our eyes and 
invectives in our mouth? As for me, I simply laugh at such 
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talk; and the noise made about it by no means pleases me. 
I love to show my discreetness quietly, and am not at all like 
those savage prudes, whose honour is armed with claws and 
teeth, and who at the least word would scratch people’s faces. 
Heaven preserve me from such good behaviour! I prefer a 
virtue that is not diabolical, and believe that a discreet and 
cold denial is no less effective in repelling a lover. 

Orcon. In short, I know the whole affair, and will not be 
imposed upon. 

Eumire. Once more, I wonder at your strange weakness; 
but what would your unbelief answer if I were to show you 
that you had been told the truth. 

Orcon. Show! 

Eumire. Aye. 


Orcon. Stuff. 
Eximire. But if I found the means to show you 
plainly? .. 


Orcon. Idle stories. 

Extmire. What a strange man! Answer me, at least. I 
am not speaking of believing us; but suppose that we found 
a place where you could plainly see and hear everything, 
what would you say then of your good man? 

Orcon. In that case, I should say that ...I should say 
nothing, for the thing cannot be. 

Eumire. Your delusion has lasted too long, and I have 
been too much taxed with imposture. I must, for my grati- 
fication, without going any farther, make you a witness of 
all that I have told you. 

Orcon. Be it so. I take you at your word. We shall see 
your dexterity, and how you will make good this promise. 

EumireE [to Dorine]. Bid him come to me. 

DortneE [to Evmire]. He is crafty, and it will be difficult, 
perhaps, to catch him. 

Exmire [to Dortne]. No; people are easily duped by those 
whom they love, and conceit is apt to deceive itself. Bid him 
come down. [Zo Cubants and Mariane.] And do you 


retire. 
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Scene IV.—Eumire, Orcon. 


Evmire. Come, and get under this table. 

Orcon. Why so? 

Exmire. It is necessary that you should conceal yourself 
well. 

Orcon. But why under this table? 

Emirs. Good Heavens! do as you are told; I have 
thought about my plan, and you shall judge. Get under 
there, I tell you, and, when you are there, take care not to be 
seen or heard. 

Orcon. I confess that my complaisance is great; but I 
must needs see the end of your enterprise. 

Eumire. You will have nothing, I believe, to reply to me. 
[To Orcon under the table.] Mind! I am going to meddle 
with a strange matter, do not be shocked in any way. I must 
be permitted to say what I like; and it is to convince you, 
as I have promised. Since I am compelled to it, I am going 
to make this hypocrite drop his mask by addressing soft 
speeches to him, flatter the shameful desires of his passion, 
and give him full scope for his audacity. As it is for your 
sake alone, and the better to confound him, that I pretend to 
yield to his wishes, I shall cease as soon as you show yourself, 
and things need not go farther than you wish. It is for you 
to stop his mad passion, when you think matters are carried 
far enough, to spare your wife, and not to expose me any more. 
than is necessary to disabuse you. This is your business, it 
remains entirely with you, and... But he comes. Keep 
close, and be careful not to show yourself. 


Scene V.—Tarturre, EuMirn, Orcon [under the table]. 


Tarturre. I have been told that you wished to speak to 
me here. 

Eimire. Yes. Some secrets will be revealed to you. But 
close this door before they are told to you, and look about 
everywhere, for fear of a surprise. ['TARTUFFE closes the door, 
and comes back]. We assuredly do not want here a scene 
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like the one we just passed through: I never was so startled 
in my life. Damis put me in a terrible fright for you; and 
you saw, indeed, that I did my utmost to frustrate his inten- 
tions and calm his excitement. My confusion, it is true, was 
so great, that I had not a thought of contradicting him: but, 
thanks to Heaven, everything has turned out the better for 
that, and is upon a much surer footing. The esteem in which 
you are held has allayed the storm, and my husband will not 
take any umbrage at you. The better to brave people’s ill- 
natured comments, he wishes us to be together at all times; 
and it is through this that, without fear of incurring blame, 
I can be closeted here alone with you; and this justifies me 
in opening to you my heart, a little too ready perhaps, to 
listen to your passion. 

TarTuFFE. This language is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand, Madam; and you just now spoke in quite a different 
strain. 

Ex:mire. Ah! how little you know the heart of a woman, 
if such a refusal makes you angry! and how little you under- 
stand what it means to convey, when it defends itself so 
feebly! In those moments, our modesty always combats the 
tender sentiments with which we may be inspired. Whatever 
reason we may find for the passion that subdues us, we always 
feel some shame in owning it. We deny it at first: but in 
such a way as to give you sufficiently to understand that our 
heart surrenders; that, for honour’s sake, words oppose our 
wishes, and that such refusals promise everything. This is, 
no doubt, making a somewhat plain confession to you, and 
showing little regard for our modesty. But, since these words 
have at last escaped me, would I have been so anxious to re- 
strain Damis, would I, pray, have so complacently listened, 
for such a long time, to the offer of your heart, would I have 
taken the matter as I have done, if the offer of that heart 
had had nothing in it to please me? And, when I myself 
would have compelled you to refuse the match that had just 
been proposed, what ought this entreaty to have given you 
to understand, but the interest I was disposed to take in you, 
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and the vexation it would have caused me, that this marriage 
would have at least divided a heart that I wished all to 
myself? 

Tarturre. It is very sweet, no doubt, Madam, to hear 
these words from the lips we love; their honey plentifully dif- 
fuses a suavity throughout my senses, such as was never yet 
tasted. The happiness of pleasing you is my highest study, 
and my heart reposes all its bliss in your affection; but, by 
your leave, this heart presumes still to have some doubt in its 
own felicity. I may look upon these words as a decent strata- 
gem to compel me to break off the match that is on 
the point of being concluded; and, if I must needs speak 
candidly to you, I shall not trust to such tender words, until 
some of those favours, for which I sigh, have assured me 
of all which they intend to express, and fixed in my heart 
a firm belief of the charming kindness which you intend for 
me. 

Evmire [after having coughed to warn her husband]. What! 
would you proceed so fast, and exhaust the tenderness of one’s 
heart at once? One takes the greatest pains to make you the 
sweetest declarations; meanwhile is not that enough for you? 
and will nothing content you, but pushing things to the utmost 
extremity? 

TartuFFe. The less a blessing is deserved, the less one pre- 
sumes to expect it. Our love dares hardly rely upon words. 
A lot full of happiness is difficult to realize, and we wish to 
enjoy it before believing in it. As for me, who think myself 
so little deserving of your favours, I doubt the success of my 
boldness; and shall believe nothing, Madam, until you have 
convinced my passion by real proofs. 

Exmire. Good Heavens! how very tyrannically your love 
acts! And into what a strange confusion it throws me! What 
a fierce sway it exercises over our hearts! and how violently 
it clamours for what it desires! What! can I find no shelter 
from your pursuit? and will you scarcely give me time to 
breathe? Is it decent to be so very exacting, and to insist 
upon your demands being satisfied immediately; and thus, by 
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your pressing efforts, to take advantage of the weakness which 
you see one has for you? 

TarTUFFE. But if you look upon my addresses with a 
favourable eye, why refuse me convincing proofs? 

Extmire. But how can I comply with what you wish, with- 
out offending that Heaven of which you are always speaking? 

Tarturre. If it be nothing but Heaven that opposes itself 
to my wishes, it is a trifle for me to remove such an obstacle; 
and that need be no restraint upon your love. 

Exmire, But they frighten us so much with the judgments 
of Heaven! : 

Tarturre. I can dispel these ridiculous fears for you, 
Madam, and I possess the art of allaying scruples. Heaven, 
it is true, forbids certain gratifications, but there are ways and 
means of compounding such matters. According to our dif- 
ferent wants, there is a science which loosens that which binds 
our conscience, and which rectifies the evil of the act with the 
purity of our intentions. We shall be able to initiate you 
into these secrets, Madam; you have only to be led by me. 
Satisfy my desires, and have no fear; I shall be answerable 
for everything, and shall take the sin upon myself. [ELMIRE 
coughs louder.| You cough very much, Madam? 

Exmire. Yes, I am much tormented. 

Tarturre. Would you like a piece of this liquorice? 

Exmire. It is an obstinate cold, no doubt; and I know 
that all the liquorice in the world will do it no. good. 

TartuFFE. That, certainly, is very sad. 

Eumire. Yes, more than I can say. 

Tarturre. In short, your scruples, Madam, are easily over- 
come. You may be sure of the secret being kept, and there 
is no harm done unless the thing is bruited about. The scan- 
dal which it causes constitutes the offence, and sinning in 
secret is no sinning at all. 

Exmire [after having coughed once more]. In short, I see 
that I must make up my mind to yield; that I must consent 
to grant you everything; and that with less than that, I ought 
not to pretend to satisfy you, or to be believed. It is no doubt 
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very hard to go to that length, and it is greatly in spite of 
myself that I venture thus far; but, since people persist in 
driving me to this; since they will not credit aught I may say, 
and wish for more convincing proofs, I can but resolve to act 
thus, and satisfy them. If this gratification offends, so much 
the worse for those who force me to it: the fault ought surely 
not to be mine. 

Tarturre. Yes, Madam, I take it upon myself; and the 
thing in itself... 

Evmire. Open this door a little, and see, pray, if my hus- 
band be not in that: gallery. 

TaRTUFFE. What need is there to take so much thought 
about him? Between ourselves, he is easily led by the nose. 
He is likely to glory in all our interviews, and I have brought 
him so far that he will see everything, and without believing 
anything. 

Exmire. It matters not. Go, pray, for a moment and 
look carefully everywhere outside. 


ScenE VI.—Orcon, ELMIRE. 


Orcon [coming from under the table]. This is, I admit to 
you, an abominable wretch! I cannot recover myself, and 
all this perfectly stuns me. 

Ex_mirg. What, you come out so soon! You are surely 
jesting. Get under the table-cloth again; it is not time yet. 
Stay to the end, to be quite sure of the thing, and do not trust 
at all to mere conjentures: 

Orcon. No, nothing more wicked ever came out of hell. 

ELMIRE. Good Heavens! you ought not to believe things 
so lightly, Be fully convinced before you give in; and do not 
hurry for fear of being mistaken. [EumrIrE pushes Orcon 
behind her. | 


Scene VII.—Tarturre, E:mire, Orcon. 


TARTUFFE [without seeing Orcon]. Everything conspires, 
Madam, to my satisfaction. I have surveyed the whole apart- 
ment; there is no one there; and my delighted soul... [At 
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the moment that TaRTUFFE advances with open arms to em- 
brace Eumire, she draws back, and Tarturre perceives 
Orcon]. 

OrGoN [stopping Tarturre]. Gently! you are too eager in 
your amorous transports, and you ought not to be so impet- 
uous. Ha! ha! good man, you wished to victimize me! How 
you are led away by temptations! You would marry my 
daughter, and covet my wife! I have been a long while in 
doubt whether you were in earnest, and I always expected 
you would change your tone; but this is pushing the proof 
far enough: I am satisfied, and wish for no more. 

Extmire [to Tarturre|. It is much against my inclinations 
that I have done this: but I have been driven to the neces- 
sity of treating you thus. 

TaRTUFFE [to OrcoN]. What! do you believe... 

Orcon. Come, pray, no more. Be off! and without cere- 
mony. 

TarTuFFe. My design . 

Orcon. These speeches are no longer of any use; you must 
get out of this house, and forthwith. 

TartuFFe. It is for you to get out, you who assume the 
_ mastership: the house belongs to me, I will make you know 
it, and show you plainly enough that it is useless to resort to 
these cowardly tricks to pick a quarrel with me; that one can- 
not safely, as one thinks, insult me; that I have the means of 
confounding and of punishing imposture, of avenging offended 
Heaven, and of making those repent who talk of turning me 
out hence. 

Scene VIII.—E.mire, Orcon. 


Eumire. What language is this? and what does he mean? 

Orcon. I am, in truth, all confusion, and this is no laugh- 
ing matter. 

Ex_mire. How so? 

Orcon. I perceive my mistake by what he says; and the 
deed of gift troubles my mind. 

Evmire. The deed of gift? 
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Orcon. Yes. The thing is done. But something else dis- 
turbs me too. 

Exumirge. And what? 

Orcon. You shall know all. But first let us go and see 
if a certain box is still upstairs. 


ACT V 


Scene J.—Orcon, CLEANTE. 


CLEANTE. Where would you run to? 

Orcon. Indeed! how.can I tell? 

CLEANTE. It seems to me that we should begin by con- 
sulting together what had best be done in this emergency. 

Orcon. This box troubles me sorely. It makes me despair 
more than all the rest. 

CuiEANTE. This box then contains an important secret? 

Orcon. It is a deposit that Argas himself, the friend whom 
I pity, entrusted secretly to my own hands. He selected me 
for this in his flight; and from what he told me, it contains 
documents upon which his life and fortune depend. 

CLEANTE. Why then did you confide it into other hands? 

Orcon. It was from a conscientious motive. I straight- 
way confided the secret to the wretch; and his arguing per- 
suaded me to give this box into his keeping, so that, in case 
of any inquiry, I might be able to deny it by a ready subter- 
fuge, by which my conscience might have full absolution for 
swearing against the truth. 

CuEANTE. This is critical, at least, to judge from appear- 
ances; and the deed of gift; and his confidence, have been, to 
tell you my mind, steps too inconsiderately taken. You may 
be driven far with such pledges; and since the fellow has 
these advantages over you, it is a great imprudence on your 
part to drive him to extremities; and you ought to seek some 
gentler method. 

Orcon. What! to hide such a double-dealing yon so 
wicked a soul, under so fair an appearance of touching fer- 
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vour! And I who received him in my house a beggar and 
penniless. . . . It is all over; I renounce all pious people. 
Henceforth I shall hold them in utter abhorrence, and be 
worse to them than the very devil. 

CLeANTE. Just so! you exaggerate again! You never pre- 
serve moderation in anything. You never keep within rea- 
son’s bounds; and always rush from one extreme to another. 
You see your mistake, and find out that you have been im- 
posed upon by a pretended zeal. But is there any reason why, 
in order to correct yourself, you should fall into a greater 
error still, and say that all pious people have the same feel- 
ings as that perfidious rascal? What! because a scoundrel 
has audaciously deceived you, under the pompous show of 
outward austerity, you will needs have it that every one is 
hke him, and that there is no really pious man to be found 
now-a-days? Leave those foolish deductions to free-thinkers: 
distinguish between real virtue and its counterfeit; never be- 
stow your esteem too hastily, and keep in this the necessary 
middle course. Beware, if possible, of honouring imposture; 
but do not attack true piety also; and if you must fall into 
an extreme, rather offend again on the other side. 


Scene II.—Orcon, CLEANTE, Danis. 


Damis. What! father, is it true that this scoundrel threat- 
ens you? that he forgets all that you have done for him, and 
that his cowardly and too contemptible pride turns your kind- 
ness for him against yourself? 

Orcon. Even so, my son; and it causes me unutterable 
grief. 

Damis. Leave him to me, I will slice his ears off. Such 
insolence must not be tolerated: it is my duty to deliver you 
from him at once; and, to put an end to this matter, I must 
knock him down. 

Ciiante. Spoken just like a regular youth. Moderate, if 
you please, these violent transports. We live under a govern- 
ment, and in an age, in which violence only makes matters 
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Scene IJ].—Mapam PERNELLE, Orcon, ELMIRE, CLEANTE, 
Martane, Damis, Dorine. 


MapaME PeRNELLE. What is all this? What dreadful 
things do I hear! 

Orcon. Some novelties which my own eyes have witnessed, 
and you see how I am repaid for my kindness. I affection- 
ately harbour a fellow creature in his misery, I shelter him 
and treat him as my own brother; I heap favours upon him 
every day; I give him my daughter, and everything I possess: 
and, at that very moment, the perfidious, infamous wretch 
forms the wicked design ft seducing my wife; and, not 
content even with these vile attempts, he dares to threat- 
en me with my own favours; and, to encompass my ruin, 
wishes to take advantage of my indiscreet good nature, 
drive me from my property which I have transferred to 
him, and reduce me to that condition from which I rescued 
him! 

Doring. Poor fellow! 

MapaME PERNELLE. I can never believe, my son, that he 
would commit so black a deed. 

Orcon. What do you mean? 

MapaMeE PERNELLE. Good people are always envied. 

Orcon. What do you mean by all this talk, mother? 

MapaMeE Prernevie. That there are strange goings-on in 
your house, and that we know but too well the hatred they 
bear him. 

Orcon. What has this hatred to do with what I have told 
you? 

MapAME PERNELLE. I have told you a hundred times, 
when a boy, 

“That virtue here is persecuted ever; 
That envious men may die, but envy never.” 

Orcon. But in what way does this bear upon to-day’s 
doings? 

MapaMeE PerNELLE. They may have concocted a hundred 
idle stories against him. 
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Orcon. I have already told you that I have seen every- 
thing myself. 

MapDAME PERNELLE. The malice of slanderers is very great. 

Orcon. You will make me swear, mother. I tell you that 
with my own eyes I have witnessed this daring crime. 

MapaMsb Pernewie. Evil tongues have always venom to 
scatter abroad, and nothing here below can guard against 
it. 

Orcon. That is a very senseless remark. I have seen it, 
I say, seen with my own eyes, seen, what you call seen. Am 
I to din it a hundred times in your ears, and shout like four 
people? 

MapaMe PErRNELLE. Goodness me! appearances most fre- 
quently deceive: you must not always judge by what you see. 

Orcon. I am boiling with rage! 

MapaMe PrerneLLE. Human nature is liable to false sus- 
picions, and good is often construed into evil. 

Orcon. I must construe the desire to embrace my’ wife 
into a charitable design! 

MapaMe PERNELLE. It is necessary to have good reasons 
for accusing people; and you ought to have waited until you 
were quite certain of the thing. 

Orcon. How the deuce could I be more certain? Ought 
I to have waited, mother, until to my very eyes, he had... 
You will make me say some foolish thing. 

MapaME Perneuie. In short, his soul is too full of pure 
zeal; and I cannot at all conceive that he would have at- 
tempted the things laid to his charge. 

Orcon. Go, my passion is so great that, if you were not 
my mother, I do not know what I might say to you. 

DortnE [to Orcon]. A just reward of things here below, 
Sir; you would not believe anyone, and now they will not 
believe you. 

CLHANTE. We are wasting in mere trifling the time that 
should be employed in devising some measures. We must not 
remain inactive when a knave threatens.’ 

Damis. What! would his effrontery go to that extent? 
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Evmire. As for me, I hardly think it possible, and his 
ingratitude here shows itself too plainly. 

CiEaNTE [to Orcon]. Do not trust to that; he will find 
some means to justify his doings against you; and for less 
than this, a powerful party has involved people in a vexa- 
tious maze. I tell you once more, that, armed with what he 
has, you should never have pushed him thus far. 

Orcon. True enough; but what could I do? I was unable 
to master my resentment at the presumption of the wretch. 

Cieante. I wish, with all my heart, that we could patch 
up even a shadow of peace between you two. 

Eumire. Had I but known how he was armed against us, 
I would have avoided bringing things to such a crisis; and 
my sn 

Orcon [to Dorine, seeing M. Loyau come in|]. What does 
this man want? Go and see quickly. I am in a fine state 
for people to come to see me! 


Scene IV.—Orcon, MapaMrE PERNELLE, ELMIRE, MARIANE, 
CLEANTE, DAmis, Dorin, M. Loyat. 


M. Loyau [to Dortne at the farther part of the stage]. 
Good morning, dear sister; pray, let me speak to your master. 

Dorine. He is engaged; and I doubt whether he can see 
anyone at present. 

M. Loyau. I do not intend to be intrusive in his own house. 
I believe that my visit will have nothing to displease him. I 
have come upon a matter of which he will be very glad. 

Dorine. Your name? 

M. Loyau. Only tell him that I am come from Monsieur 
Tartuffe, for his good. 

DorinE [to Orcon]. This is a man who comes, in a gentle 
way, from Monsieur Tartuffe, upon some business, of which, 
he says, you will be very glad. 

CLEANTE [to Orcon]. You must see who this man is, and 
what he wants. 

Orcon [to CLEANTE]. Perhaps he comes to reconcile us: 
How shall I receive him? 
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CLEANTE. You must not allow your anger to get the upper 
hand, and if he speaks of an arrangement, you should listen 
to him. 

M. Loyau [to Orcon]. Your servant, Sir! May Heaven 
punish those who would harm you, and may it favour you as 
much as I wish! 

Orcon [softly to CLEANTE]. This mild beginning confirms 
my opinion, and augurs already some reconciliation, 

_M. Loyau. Your whole family has always been dear to me, 
and I served your father. 

Orcon. I am ashamed, Sir, and crave your pardon for not 
knowing you or your name. 

M. Loyau.. My name is Loyal, a native of Normandy, and 
I am a tipstaff to the court in spite of envy. For the last forty 
years, I have had the happiness, thanking Heaven, of exer- 
cising the functions thereof with much honour; and I have 
come, with your leave, Sir, to serve you with a writ of a cer- 
tain decree... 

Orcon. What! you are here... 

M. Loyau. Let us proceed without anger, Sir. It is noth- 
ing but a summons; a notice to quit this house, you and 
yours, to remove your chattels, and to make room for others, 
without delay or remissness, as required hereby. 

Orcon. I! leave this house! 

M. Loran. Yes, Sir, if you please. The house at pres- 
ent, as you well know, belongs incontestably to good Mon- 
sieur Tartuffe. Of all your property, he is henceforth 
lord and master, by virtue of a contract of which I am 
the bearer. It is in due form, and nothing can be said 
against it. 

Damis [to M. Loyat]. Certainly this impudence is im- 
mense, and I admire it! 

M. Loyau [to Dams]. Sir, my business lies not with you 
[pointing to Orcon]; it is with this gentleman. He is both 
reasonable and mild, and knows too well the duty of an hon- 
est man to oppose the law in any way. 

Orcon. But... 
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M. Loyau. Yes, Sir, I know that you would not rebel for a 
million of money, and. that, like a gentleman, you will allow 
me to execute here the orders which I have received. 

Damis. M. Tipstaff, you may chance to get your black 
gown well dusted here. 

M. Loyau [to Orcon]. Order your son to hold his tongue 
or to retire, Sir. I should be very loth to have recourse to 
writing, and to see your name figure in my official report. 

Dortne [aside]. This M. Loyal has:a very disloyal air. 

M. Loyau. Having a great deal of sympathy with all hon- 
est people, I charged myself with these documents, Sir, as 
much to oblige and please you, as to avoid the choice of those 
who, not having the same consideration for you that inspires 
me, might have proceeded in a less gentle way. 

Orcon. And what can be worse than to order people to 

quit their own house? 
._M. Loyau. You are allowed time, and I shall suspend until 
to-morrow the execution of the writ, Sir. I shall come only 
to pass the night here with ten of my people without noise or 
without scandal. For form’s sake, you must, if you please, 
before going to bed, bring me the keys of your door. I shall 
take care not to disturb your rest, and to permit nothing 
which is not right. But to-morrow, you must be ready in the 
morning, to clear the house of even the smallest utensil; my 
people shall assist you, and I have selected strong ones, so 
that they can help you to remove everything. One cannot 
act better than I do, I think; and as I am treating you with 
great indulgence, I entreat you also, Sir, to profit by it, so 
that I may not be annoyed in the execution of my duty. 

Orcon [aside]. I would willingly give just now the best 
hundred gold pieces of what remains to me for the pleasure 
of striking on this snout the soundest blow that ever was 
dealt. 

CLEANTE [softly to Orcon]. Leave well enough alone. 
Do not let us make things worse. 

Damis. I can hardly restrain myself at this strange im- 
pertinence, and my fingers are itching, 
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Dorinz. Upon my word, M. Loyal, with such a broad 
back, a few cudgel blows would do you no harm. 

M. Loyat. We might easily punish these infamous words, 
sweetheart; and there is a law against women too. 

CLHANTE [to M. Loyau]. Pray let us put an end to all this, 
Sir. Hand over this paper quickly, and leave us. 

M. Loyau. Till by-and-by. May Heaven bless you all! 

Orcon. And may it confound you, and him who sends 
you! 


Scene V.—Orcon, MapamMe Prrnevie, Evmire, CLEANTE, 
MariAneg, Damis, Dorine. 


Orcon. Well! mother, do you see now whether I am right; 
and you may judge of the rest from the writ. Do you at last 
perceive his treacheries? 

MapAME PERNELLE. I stand aghast, and feel as if dropped 
from the clouds! 

DorineE [to Orcon]. You are wrong to complain, you are 
wrong to blame him, and his pious designs are confirmed by 
this. His virtue is perfected in the love for his neighbour. 
He knows that worldly goods often corrupt people, and he 
wishes, from pure charity, to take everything away from you 
which might become an obstacle to your salvation. 

Orcon. Hold your tongue. I must always be saying that 
to you. 

CLEANTE [to Orcon]. Let us decide what had best be done. 

Evmire. Go and expose the audacity of the ungrateful 
wretch. This proceeding destroys the validity of the con- 
tract; and his treachery will appear too black to allow him 
to meet with the success which we surmise. 


Scene VI.—VauiErRE, Orcon, MapamMe PERNELLE, ELMIRE, 
CLEANTE, MariAng, Damis, DorIne. 


Vaupre. It is with great regret, Sir, that I come to afflict 
you; but I see myself compelled to it by pressing danger. A 
most intimate and faithful friend, who knows the interest 
which I take in you, has, for my sake, by a most hazardous 
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step, violated the secrecy due to the affairs of the State, and 
has just sent me an intimation, in consequence of which you 
will be obliged to flee immediately. The scoundrel who has 
long imposed upon you has an hour since accused you to the 
King, and amongst other charges which he brings against you, 
has lodged in his hands important documents of a state- 
criminal, of which, he says, contrary to the duty of a subject, 
you have kept the guilty secret. I am ignorant of the details 
of the crime laid to your charge; but a warrant is out against 
you; and the better to execute it, he himself is to accompany 
the person who is to arrest you. 

CLEANTE. These are his armed rights; and by this the 
traitor seeks to make himself master of your property. 

Orcon. The man is, I own to you, a wicked brute! 

VaLERE. The least delay may be fatal to you. I have my 
coach at the door to carry you off, with a thousand louis 
which I bring you. Let us lose no time; the blow is terrible, 
and is one of those which are best parried by flight. I offer 
myself to conduct you to a place of safety, and will accom- 
pany you to the end of your flight. 

Orcon. Alas, what do I not owe to your considerate ef- 
forts! I must await another opportunity to thank you; and . 
I implore Heaven to be propitious enough to enable me one 
day to acknowledge this generous service. Farewell: be care- 
ful, the rest of you... 

CLEANTE. Go quickly. We will endeavour, brother, to do 
what is necessary. 


Scene VII.—Tartvurre, A Po.ice Orricer, Mapame Prr- 
NELLE, OrGON, ELMIRE, CLEANTH, MarIANE, VALERE, 
Damis, Dorine. 


TarTUFFE [stopping Orcon]. Gently, Sir, gently, do not 
run so fast. You will not have to go far to find a lodging; 
we take you a prisoner in the King’s name. 

Orcon. Wretch! you have reserved this blow for the last: 
this is the stroke, villain, by which you dispatch me; and 
which crowns all your perfidies. 
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Tartufre. Your abuse cannot incense me; Heaven has 
taught me to suffer everything. 

CLEANTE. Your moderation is great, I confess. 

Damis. How impudently the villain sports with Heaven! 

Tarturre. All your outrages cannot move me in the least; 
and I think of nothing but my duty. 

Martane. You may glorify yourself very much upon this; 
and this task is very honourable for you to undertake. 

TarturFFe. A task cannot but be glorious when it pro- 
ceeds from the power that sends me hither. 

Orcon. But do you remember, ungrateful wretch, that my 
charitable hand raised you from 4 miserable condition? 

TartuFFe. Yes, I know what help I received from you; 
but the King’s interest is my first duty. The just obligation 
of this sacred duty stifles all gratitude of my heart; and to 
such a powerful consideration, I would sacrifice friend, wife, 
kindred, and myself with them. 

Eximire. The impostor! 

Dorine. How artfully he makes himself a lovely cloak of 
all that is sacred. 

CLEANTE. But if this zeal which guides you, and upon 
which you plume yourself so much, be so perfect as you say, 
why has it not shown itself until Orgon caught you trying to 
seduce his wife; and why did you not think of denouncing 
him until his honour obliged him to drive you from his house? 
I do not say that the gift of all his property, which he has 
made over to you, ought to have turned you from your duty; 
but why, wishing to treat him as a criminal to-day, did you 
consent to take aught from him? 

TartuFFE [to the Orricer]. Pray, Sir, deliver me from 
this clamour, and be good enough to execute your orders. 

Orricer. Yes, we have no doubt, delayed too long to dis- 
charge them; your words remind me of this just in time; and 
to execute them, follow me directly to the prison which is 
destined for your abode. 

TarTuFFE. Who? I, Sir? 

Orricer. Yes, you. 
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Tarturre. Why to prison? 

Orricer. I have no account to give to you. [Zo Orcon.] 
Compose yourself, Sir, after so great an alarm. We live under 
a monarch, an enemy of fraud, a monarch whose eyes pene- 
trate into the heart, and whom all the art of impostors can- 
not deceive. Blessed with great discernment, his lofty soul 
looks clearly at things; it is never betrayed by exaggeration, 
and his sound reason falls into no excess. He bestows lasting 
glory on men of worth; but he shows this zeal without blind- 
ness, and his love for sincerity does not close his heart to the 
horror which falsehood must inspire. Even this person could 
not hoodwink him, and he has guarded himself against more 
artful snares. He soon perceived, by his subtle penetration, 
all the vileness concealed in his inmost heart. In coming to 
accuse you, he has betrayed himself, and, by a just stroke 
of supreme justice, discovered himself to the King as a no- 
torious rogue, against whom information had been laid under 
another name. His life is a long series of wicked actions, of 
which whole volumes might be written. Our monarch, in 
short, has detested his vile ingratitude and disloyalty towards 
you; has joined this affair to his other misdeeds, and has 
placed me under his orders, only to see his impertinence car- 
ried out to the end, and to make him by himself give you 
satisfaction for everything. Yes, he wishes me to strip the 
wretch of all your documents which he professes to possess, 
and to give them into your hands. By his sovereign power 
he annuls the obligations of the contract which gave him all 
your property, and lastly, pardons you this secret offence, 
in which the flight of a friend has involved you; and it is 
the reward of your former zeal in upholding his rights, to 
show that he knows how to recompense a good action when 
least thought of; that merit never loses aught with him; and 
that he remembers good much better than evil. 

Dorine. Heaven be praised! 

MaApAME PERNELLE. I breathe again. 

Exmire. Favourable success! 

Mariane. Who dared foretell this? 
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Orcon [to Tarturre, whom the Orricrr leads off]. Well 
wretch, there you are... 


’ 


Scene VIII—Mapame PrERNeELLe, Orcon, Evmire, Marines, 
CLEANTE, VALERE, Damis, DorINeE. 


-CuErAnte. Ah! brother, stop; and do not descend to indigni- 
ties. Leave the wretch to his fate, and do not add to the re- 
morse that overwhelms him. Rather wish that his heart, from 
this day, may be converted to virtue; that, through detesta- 
tion of his crimes, he may reform his life, and soften the 
justice of our great prince; while you throw yourself at his 
knees to render thanks for his goodness, which has treated 
‘you so leniently. 

Orcon. Yes, it is well said. Let us throw ourselves joy- 
fully at his feet, to laud the kindness which his heart displays 
to us. Then, having acquitted ourselves of this first duty, 
we must apply ourselves to the just cares of another, and 
by a sweet union crown in Valeére the flame of a generous and 
sincere lover. 
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THE WAY OF THE WORLD 
A COMEDY 


BY 
WILLIAM CONGREVE 
(1700) 
Audire est Operae pretium, procedere recte 


Qui moechis non vultis—Honr. Sat. 2. 1 [ib] 1. 
Metuat doti deprensa.—Ibid. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Way of the World (1700) is not only Congreve’s mas- 
terpiece in comedy, but one of the few perfect examples of 


the English comedy of manners. The author’s reputation has . 


suffered to some extent because he is classed with the group 
of Restoration dramatists who have been hanged and quartered 
in literary criticism as writers unparalleled for immorality and 
indecency. Charles Lamb, in his essay On the Artificial Com- 
edy of the Last Century (1822), tried to restore them to favor 
by arguing that the Restoration comedy was written as a fic- 
titious, half-believed pageant, not as a drama of common life 
to be judged in terms of morals and the police court. Macau- 


lay, in his reply, The Comedy of the Restoration (1841), ad- - 


mitted the wit and literary merit of these playwrights, but 
reiterated Jeremy Collier’s condemnation of them as wicked 
and profane. 

The truth seems to be, as far as Congreve is concerned, 
that he was holding up the mirror before a little circle of 
cosmopolitan, rather than of English, gallants and ladies of the 
time, and reflecting their world in which nothing is good or 
bad, in which there is neither morality nor feeling, but in 
which men and women are pretending to be civilized; in which 
sex is a battle of wits rather than of emotions, and manners 
are the prime consideration. It was, indeed, not the whole 
English world, not even the world of popular comedy, but 
the world of fashion, in which Congreve moved. The purpose 
of his comedy of manners has been well summarized in John 
Palmer’s shrewd essay on comedy: 


“We are born naked with nature. In the comedies of 
Congreve we are born again with civilization and clothes. 
We are no longer men; we are wits and a peruke. We are 
no longer women; we are ladies of the tea-table. Life is 
absurdly repeated as a fashionable party. Love is absurdly 
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mocked as a series of pretty attitudes and sayings. Hate is 
absurdly mirrored in agreeably bitter scandal. . . . Always 
the fun lies in a sharp contrast between man civilized and an 
ambushed primitive creature peeping through. Artificial com- 
edy is our holiday from the sublime and beautiful, from the 
coarse and the real.” 


It is in the same spirit that Pope wrote his famous mock 
heroic epic The Rape of the Lock. 

_ Congreve’s five plays, The Old Bachelor, The Double 
Dealer, Love for Love, The Mourning Bride, The Way of the 
World, were all acted between 1693 and 1700. After his suc- 
cess he retired from the theatre and lived an uneventful life 
in society in accord with his belief that a man’s reputation 
as a wit and gentleman of manners was more important than 
his reputation as an author. To critics of his work he replied: 

“Tf they who find some faults in it were as intimate with it 
as I am, they would find a great many more.” 

Like the action of Congreve’s other comedies, The Way of 
the World deals with the plight of lovers in a complicated 
intrigue. The exposition is not clear. We are puzzled to dis- 
cover the relationship of the characters, and it is not until 
well along in the play that we begin to get our bearings in 
the tangle of intrigue and perceive the relations of the char- 
acters to one another. Mirabell, in striving to gain the con- 
sent of Millamant’s Aunt, Lady Wishfort, has made the mis- 
take of paying court to the old lady herself, and she has seen 
through his scheme. He tries to substitute his servant for 
his uncle and to have Lady Wishfort fall in love with the im- 
poster; but Mirabell’s enemies discover the plot and use his 
own liaison with Mrs. Fainall, Lady Wishfort’s daughter, 
against him. Mirabell succeeds in turning the tables on his 
enemies by proving Fainall’s own infidelity. 

The interest, however, is not in this dubious plot, but in 
the wit playing through it, especially the wit issuing from 
Mirabell and Millamant in their famous encounters. Their 
brilliant dialogue is quite unmatched in the English comedy 
of manners. Mrs. Millamant, whom Meredith has termed 
“a perfect portrait of a coquette,” is best described by her 
own lover, Mirabell: “I like her with all her faults, nay like 
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her for her faults. Her follies are so natural, so artful, that 
they become her; and those affectations which in another 
oe would be odious, seem but to make her more agree- 
a e ” 

Congreve tells us that his Helibecnte intention was to write 
for ‘the few refined’—“not to depict gross fools like those 
in other comedies, but some characters which should appear 
ridiculous not so much through a natural folly (which is in- 
corrigible and therefore not proper for the stage), as through 
an affected wit; a wit, which at the same time that it is 
affected, is also false.” Like Oscar Wilde, George Meredith, 
Bernard Shaw and other writers of epigram, Congreve does 
not always adapt his wit to his characters, but makes them 
all, even Foible, the maid, the mouthpiece of sparkling witti- 
cisms. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague testified that in society she 
never knew anybody who had so much wit as Congreve. 
Hazlitt’s praise of Congreve’s style as “inimitable, nay, per- 
fect” has been reiterated by Meredith: 


“Where Congreve excels all his English rivals, is in literary 
force and succinctness of style peculiar to him. He hits the 
mean of a fine style and a natural in dialogue. He is at once 
precise and voluble. If you have ever thought upon style 
you will acknowledge it to be a signal accomplishment. In 
this he is a classic, and worthy of treading a measure with 
Moliére. Sheridan imitated but was far from surpassing him. 
The flow of boudoir Billingsgate in Lady Wishfort is un- 
matched for the vigour and pointedness of the tongue. It 
spins along with a final ring, like the voice of nature in a 
fury, and is, indeed, racy eloquence of the elevated fish-wife. 
Millamant is an admirable, almost a lovable heroine. It is 
a piece of genius in a writer to make a woman’s manner of 
speech portray her. You feel sensible of her presence in every 
line of her speaking. An air of bewitching whimsicality 
hovers over the graces of this comic heroine, like the lively 
conversational play of a beautiful mouth.” 


Arcrities who have maintained that The Way of the World 
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was fit only for the library evidently did not expect its suc- 
cessful reappearance in the theatre. In 1904, when the Mer- 
maid Society produced it in London, A. B. Walkley, the 
discerning critic, wrote: + 


“This revival has knocked the bottom out of Lamb’s plea- 
for Congreve’s immoral world as something conventional and 
fantastic. So soon as the characters are put solidly before 
you by living men and women you are absolutely appalled 
by their grim reality. To say that you are appalled is only 
another way of saying that you are pleased; you snatch a 
fearful joy.” 


Again, in 1923, the play was revived in London at the Lyric 
Hammersmith; and the Phoenix Society was also engaged 
in productions of Congreve’s plays. “A classic,” writes Walk- 
ley, ‘is a classic not because it is old, not (as Stendhal petu- 
lantly said) because it pleased our grandfathers, but because 
it pleases us.” These revivals have demonstrated that The 
Way of the World is still a very live classic. 
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TEXT OF THE PLAY 


DRAMATIS PERSONAL 


FAaINnaLL, in love with Mrs. Marwood. 

MrraBELL, 7n love with Mrs, Millamant. 
WITWwoup 
PETULANT 


Sir WitFuLt Witwovp, half-brother to Witwoud, and nephew 
to Lady Wishfort. 


WAITWELL, servant to Mirabell. 


} followers of Mrs. Millamant. 


Lady WisHForT, enemy to Mirabell, for having falsely pre- 
tended love to her. 


Mrs. Mitiamant, a fine lady, mece to Lady Wishfort, and 
loves Mirabell. 


Mrs. Marwoop, friend to Mrs. Fainall, and likes Mirabell. 


Mrs. FAInauu, daughter to Lady Wishfort, and wife to Fainall, 
formerly friend to Muirabell. 


Forse, woman to Lady Wishfort. 
MINcING, woman to Mrs. Millamant. 
Berry, waiting-maid at a chocolate-house. 
Pra, maid to Lady Wishfort. 

Dancers, Footmen, and Attendants. 


Scene—London. 
The time equal to that of the presentation. 


To THE Rigut HoNoRABLE 
RALPH, EARL OF MOUNTAGUE, &c. 


My Lokrp, 


Whether the world will arraign me of vanity, or not, that I have 
presumed to dedicate this comedy to your lordship, I am yet in doubt: 
though it may be it is some degree of vanity even to doubt of it. One 
who has at any time had the honor of your lordship’s conversation, can- 
not be supposed to think very meanly of that which he would prefer to 
your perusal: yet it were to incur the imputation of too much suffi- 
ciency, to pretend to such a merit as might abide the test of your 
lordship’s censure. 

Whatever value may be wanting to this play while yet it is mine, 
will be sufficiently made up to it, when it is once become your lord- 
ship’s; and it is my security, that I cannot have over-rated it more 
by my dedication, than your lordship will dignify it by your patronage. 

That it succeeded on the stage, was almost beyond my expectation; 
for but little of it was prepared for that general taste which seems now 
to be predominant in the palates of our audience. 

Those characters which are meant to be ridiculed in most of our 
comedies, are of fools so gross, that in my humble opinion they should 
rather disturb than divert the well-natured and reflecting part of an 
audience; they are rather objects of charity than contempt; and instead 
of moving our mirth, they ought very often to excite our compassion. 

This reflection moved me to design some characters, which should 
appear ridiculous not so much through a natural folly (which is incor- 
rigible, and therefore not proper for the stage) as through an affected 
wit; a wit, which at the same time that it is affected, is also false. As 
there is some difficulty in the formation of a character of this nature, so 
there is some hazard which attends the progress of its success, upon the 
stage: for many come to a play, so over-charged with criticism, that 
they very often let fly their censure, when through their rashness they 
have mistaken their aim. This I had occasion lately to observe: for 
this play had been acted two or three days before some of these hasty 
judges could find the leisure to distinguish betwixt the character of a 
Witwoud and a Truewit. 

I must beg your lordship’s pardon for this digression from the true 
course of this epistle; but that it may not seem altogether impertinent, 
I beg that I may plead the occasion of it, in part of that excuse of 
which I stand in need, for recommending this comedy to your protec- 
tion. It is only by the countenance of your lordship, and the few so 
qualified, that such who write with care and pains can hope to be dis- 
tinguished: for the prostituted name of poet promiscuously levels all 
that bear it. Me 

Terence, the most correct writer in the world, had a Scipio and a 
Lelius, if not to assist him, at least to support him in his reputation: 
and notwithstanding his extraordinary merit, it may be, their coun- 
tenance was not more than necessary. 

The purity of his style, the delicacy of his turns, and the justness of 
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his characters, were all of them beauties, which the greater part of his 
audience were incapable of tasting: some of the coarsest strokes of 
Plautus, so severely censured by Horace, were more likely to affect the 
multitude, such, who come with expectation to laugh at the last act 
of a play, and are better entertained with two or three unseasonable 
jests, than with the artful solution of the fable. 

As Terence excelled in his performances, so had he great advantages 
to encourage his undertakings; for he built most on the foundations of 
Menander: his plots were generally modelled, and his characters ready 
drawn to his hand. He copied Menander; and Menander had no less 
light in the formation of his characters, from the observations of 
Theophrastus, of whom he was a disciple; and Theophrastus it is known 
was not only the disciple, but the immediate successor of Aristotle, the 
first and greatest judge of poetry. These were great models to design 
by; and the further advantage which Terence possessed, towards giving 
his plays the due ornaments of purity of style and justness of manners, 
was not less considerable, from the freedom of conversation, which 
was permitted him with Lelius and Scipio, two of the greatest and most 
polite men of his age. And indeed, the privilege of such a conversation 
is the only certain means: of attaining to the perfection of dialogue. 

If it has happened in any part of this comedy, that I have gained a 
turn of style, or expression more correct, or at least more corrigible 
than in those which I have formerly written, I must, with equal pride 
and gratitude, ascribe it to the honor of your lordship’s admitting me 
into your conversation, and that of a society where everybody else was 
so well worthy of you, in your retirement last summer from the town: 
for it was immediately after, that this comedy was written. If I have 
failed in my performance, it is only to be regretted, where there were 
so many, not inferior either to a Scipio or a Lelius, that there should be 
one wanting equal in capacity to a Terence. 

-If I am not mistaken, poetry is almost the only art which has not yet 
laid claim to your lordship’s patronage. Architecture and painting, to 
the great honor of our country, have flourished under your influence 
and protection. In the meantime, poetry, the eldest sister of all arts, 
and parent of most, seems to have resigned her birthright, by having 
neglected to pay her duty to your lordship; and by permitting others 
of a later extraction to prepossess that place in your esteem, to which 
none can pretend a better title. Poetry, in its nature, is sacred to the 
good and great; the relation between them is reciprocal, and they are 
ever propitious to it. It is the privilege of poetry to address to them, 
and it is their prerogative alone to give it protection. 

This received maxim is a general apology for all writers who con- 
secrate their labors to great men: but I could wish at this time, that 
this address were exempted from the common pretence of all dedica- 
tions; and that as I can distinguish your lordship even among the most 
deserving, so this offering might become remarkable by some particular 
instance of respect, which should assure your lordship that I am, with 
all due sense of your extreme worthiness and humanity, my lord, your 
lordship’s most’ obedient and most obliged humble: servant, 


Wii. Concreve. 


PROLOGUE 
Spoken by Mr. Betterton. 


Or those few fools, who with ill stars are cursed, 
Sure scribling fools, called poets, fare the worst. 
For they’re a sort of fools which Fortune makes, 
And after she has made ’em fools, forsakes. 

With Nature’s oafs ’tis quite a diff’rent case, 

For Fortune favors all her idiot-race: 

In her own nest the cuckow-eggs we find, 

O’er which she broods to hatch the changeling-kind. 
No portion for her own she has to spare, 

So much she dotes on her adopted care. 

Poets are bubbles, by the town drawn in, 

Suffered at first some trifling stakes to win: 

But what unequal hazards do they run! 

Each time they write, they venture all they’ve won: 
The squire that’s buttered still, is sure to be undone. 
This author, heretofore, has found your favor, 

But pleads no merit from his past behavior. 

To build on that might prove a vain presumption, 
Should grants to poets made, admit resumption: 
And in Parnassus he must lose his seat, 

If that be found a forfeited estate. 

He owns, with toil, he wrought the following scenes, 
But if they’re naught ne’er spare him for his pains: 
Damn him the more; have no commiseration 
For dulness on mature deliberation. 

He swears he’ll not resent one hissed-off scene, 

Nor, like those peevish wits, his play maintain, 

Who, to assert their sense, your taste arraign. 

Some plot we think he has, and some new thought; 
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Some humor too, no farce; but that’s a fault. 
Satire, he thinks, you ought not to expect, 

For so reformed a town, who dares correct? 

To please, this time, has been his sole pretence, 
He’ll not instruct, lest it should give offence. 
Should he by chance a knave or fool expose, 
That hurts none here, sure here are none of those. 
In short, our play shall (with your leave to show it) 
Give you one instance of a passive poet. 

Who to your judgments yields all resignation; 

So save or damn, after your own discretion. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 


jG Neal 


Scene:—A chocolate-house. 
[MirapeLt and Farina, rising from cards. Berty waiting.] 


MrraBeLtu. You are a fortunate man, Mr. Fainall. 

Fainatyt. Have we done? 

MiraBetL. What you please. I’ll play on to entertain you. 

Farnauu. No, I'll give you your revenge another time, when 
you are not so indifferent; you are thinking of something else 
now, and play too negligently; the coldness of a losing game- 
ster lessens the pleasure of the winner: I’d no more play with 
a man that slighted his ill fortune, than I’d make love to a 
woman who undervalued the loss of her reputation. 

Mirasetyt. You have a taste extremely delicate, and are 
for refining on your pleasures. 

Fatnatu. Prithee, why so reserved? Something has put 
you out of humor. 

Miraseitt. Not at all: I happen to be grave to-day; and 
you are gay; that’s all. 

Farnauu. Confess, Millamant and you quarrelled last night, 
after I left you; my fair cousin has some humors that would 
tempt the patience of a Stoic. What, some coxcomb came 
in, and was well received by her, while you were by? 

Mrrasett. Witwoud and Petulant; and what was worse, 
her aunt, your wife’s mother, my evil genius; or to sum up 
all in her own name, my old Lady Wishfort came in. 

Farnatu. Oh, there it is then!—She has a lasting passion 
for you, and with reason—What, then my wife was there? 

Mirasetut. Yes, and Mrs. Marwood and three or four more, 
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“whom I never saw before; seeing me, they all put on their 
grave faces, whispered one another, then complained aloud 
of the vapors, and after fell into a profound silence. 

FainaLu, They had a mind to be rid of you. 

Mrrasett. For which reason I resolved not to stir. At 
last the good old lady broke through her painful taciturnity, 
with an invective against long visits. I would not have under- 
stood her, but Millamant joining in the argument, I rose 
and with a constrained smile told her I thought nothing was 
so easy as to know when a visit began to be troublesome; she 
reddened and I withdrew, without expecting her reply. 

FAINALL. You were to blame to resent what she spoke 
only in compliance with her aunt. 

Mrraseiu. She is more mistress of herself, than to be under 
the necessity of such a resignation. 

FarinaALtt. What? though half her fortune depends upon 
her marrying with my lady’s approbation? 

Mrirasetu. I was then in such a humor, that I should have 
been better pleased if she had been less discreet. 

FarnaLtu. Now I remember, I wonder not they were weary 
of you; last night was one of their cabal-nights; they have 
‘em three times a week, and meet by turns, at one another’s 
apartments, where they come together like the coroner’s in- 
quest, to sit upon the murdered reputations of the week. You 
and I are excluded; and it was once proposed that all the male 
sex should be excepted; but somebody moved that to avoid 
scandal there might be one man of the community; upon 
which motion Witwoud and Petulant were enrolled members. 

Mirasett. And who may have been the foundress of this 
sect? My Lady Wishfort, I warrant, who publishes her de- 
testation of mankind; and full of the vigor of fifty-five, de- 
clares for a friend and ratafia; and let posterity shift for 
itself, she’ll breed no more. 

Farnautit. The discovery of your sham addresses to. her, 
to conceal your love to her niece, has provoked this separa- 
tion: had you dissembled better, nate might a continued 
in the state of nature. 
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Mrraseut. I did as much as man could, with any reasonable 
conscience; I proceeded to the very last act of flattery with 
her, and was guilty of a song in her commendation. Nay, 
I got a friend to put her into a lampoon, and complement her 
with the imputation of an affair with a young fellow, which 
I carried so far, that I told her the malicious town took notice 
that she was grown fat of a sudden; and when she lay in 
of a dropsy, persuaded her she was reported to be in labor. 
The devil’s in’t, if an old woman is to be flattered further, 
unless a man should endeavor downright personally to de- 
bauch her; and that my virtue forbade me. But for the dis- 
covery of this amour, I am indebted to your friend, or your 
wife’s friend, Mrs. Marwood. 

Farnatu. What should provoke her to be your enemy, with- 
out she has made you advances, which you have slighted? 
Women do not easily forgive omissions of that nature. 

Mrrasetyt. She was always civil to me, till of late. I con- 
fess I am not one of those coxcombs who are apt to interpret 
a woman’s gocd manners to her prejudice; and think that 
she who does not refuse ’em everything, can refuse ’em 
nothing. 

Farnauu. You are a gallant man, Mirabell; and tho’ you 
may have cruelty enough, not to satisfy a lady’s longing, you 
have too much generosity, not to be tender of her honor. Yet 
you speak with an indifference which seems to be affected; 
and confesses you are conscious of a negligence. 

Mrrasett. You pursue the argument with a distrust that 
seems to be unaffected, and confesses you are conscious of a 
concern for which the lady is more indebted to you, than your 
wife. 

Farnauu. Fie, fie, friend, if you grow censorious I must 
leave you—l’ll look upon the gamesters in the next room. 

MirasetL. Who are they? 

Farnatu. Petulant and Witwoud.—Bring me some choco- 
late. [| Eat. 

Mrrasett. Betty, what says your clock? 

Berry. Turned of ‘the last canonical hour, sir. 
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MiraBeLt. How pertinently the jade answers me! Ha! 
almost one a clock! [Looking on his watch.] Oh, y’are 
come 


[Enter a Servant.] 


Mriraseiu. Well, is the grand affair over? You have been 
something tedious. 

Servant. Sir, there’s such coupling at Pancras, that they 
stand behind one another, as ’twere in a country dance. Ours 
was. the last couple to lead up; and no hopes appearing of 
dispatch, besides, the parson growing hoarse, we were afraid 
his lungs would have failed before it came to our turn; so 
we drove round to Duke’s Place; and there they were riveted 
in a trice. 

Mirasett. So, so, you are sure they are married. 

Servant. Married and bedded, sir: I am witness. 

Mrirasett. Have you the certificate? 

Servant. Here it is, sir. 

Mrrasetu. Has the tailor brought Waitwell’s clothes home, 
and the new liveries? 

SERVANT. Yes, sir. . 

Mirasetu. That’s well. Do you go home again, d’ye hear, 
and adjourn the consummation till farther order; bid Waitwell 
shake his ears, and Dame Partlet rustle up her feathers, and 
meet me at one a clock by Rosamond’s Pond; that I may see 
her before she returns to her lady; and as you tender your 
ears be secret. [Eat Servant. ] 


[Re-enter FAINALL and Betty.] 


Farnauu, Joy of your success, Mirabell; you look pleased. 

Mirasetu. Ay; I have been engaged in a matter of some 
sort of mirth, which is not yet ripe for discovery. I am glad 
this is not a cabal-night. I wonder, Fainall, that you who are 
married, and of consequence should be discreet, will suffer 
your wife to be of such a party. 

Farnatu. Faith, I am not jealous. Besides, most who are 
engaged are women and relations; and for the men, they are 
of a kind too contemptible to give scandal. 
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Mirasety. I am of another opinion. The greater the cox- 
comb, always the more the scandal: for a woman who is not 
a fool, can have but one reason for associating with a man 
that is. 

Farnauu. Are you jealous as often as you see Witwoud 
entertained by Millamant? 

Mrrasety. Of her understanding I am, if not of her 
person. 

Farnauy. You do her wrong; for to give her her due, she 
has wit. 

Miraseiu. She has beauty enough to make any man think 
so; and complaisance enough not to contradict him who shall 
tell her so. 

Fatnauu. For a passionate lover, methinks you are a man 
somewhat too discerning in the failings of your mistress. 

Mirasetu. And for a discerning man, somewhat too pas- 
sionate a lover; for I like her with all her faults; nay, I 
like her for her faults. Her follies are so natural, or so art- 
ful, that they become her; and those affectations which in 
another woman would be odious, serve but to make her more 
agreeable. I'll tell thee, Fainall, she once used me with that 
insolence, that in revenge I took her to pieces; sifted her and 
separated her failings; I studied ’em, and got ’em by rote. 
The catalogue was so large that I was not without hopes, 
one day or other, to hate her heartily: to which end I so used 
myself to think of ’em, that at length, contrary to my design 
and expectation, they gave me every hour less and less disturb- 
ance; till in a few days it became habitual to me, to remem- 
ber ’em without being displeased. They are now grown as 
familiar to me as my own frailties; and in all probability in 
a little time longer I shall like ’em as well. 

Farnauu. Marry her, marry her; be half as well acquainted 
with her charms, as you are with her defects, and my life 

on’t, you are your own man again. 
- Mrrasett. Say you so? 
Farnauu. I, I, I have experience: I have a wife, and so 


forth. 
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Messencer, Is one Squire Witwoud here? 

Betty. Yes; what’s your business? 

Messencer. I have a letter for him, from his brother, 
Sir Wilfull, which I am charged to deliver into his own hands. 

Berry. He’s in the next room, friend—that way. 

[Hait Messenger. | 

MrraBett. What, is the chief of that noble family in town, 
Sir Wilfull Witwoud? 

’ Farnauu. He is expected to-day. Do you know him? 

Mirase.u. I have seen him; he promises to be an extraor- 
dinary person; I think you have the honor to be related to 
him. 

Farnauu. Yes; he is a half-brother to this Witwoud by 
a former wife, who was sister to my Lady Wishfort, my wife’s 
mother. If you marry Millamant, you must call cousins 
too. 

Mirasevu. I had rather be his relation than his acquaint- 
ance. 

FAINALL, He comes to town in order to equip himself for 
travel. 

Mirasetu. For travel! Why the man that I mean is above 
forty. 

Farnauu. No matter for that; ’tis for the honor of England, 
that. all Europe should know we have blockheads of all 
ages, 

MrraBetu. I wonder there is not an act of Parliament to 
save the credit of the nation, and prohibit the exportation of 
fools. 

Farnauy. By no means, ’tis better as ’tis; ’tis better to 
trade with a little loss, than to be quite eaten up, with being 
overstocked. 

MrraseLt. Pray, are the follies of this knight-errant, and 
those of the squire his brother, anything related? 

Farnauu. Not at all; Witwoud grows by the knight, like 
a medlar grafted on a crab. One will melt in your mouth, 
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and t’other set your teeth on edge; one is all pulp, and the 
other all core. 

Mrrasetu. So one will be rotten before he be ripe, and the 
other will be rotten without ever being ripe at all. 

Farnauu. Sir Wilfull is an odd mixture of bashfulness and 
obstinacy.—But when he’s drunk, he’s as loving as the monster 
in The Tempest; and much after the same manner. To give 
t’other his due, he has something of good nature, and does not 
always want wit. 

Mrrasety. Not always; but as often as his memory fails 
him, and his commonplace of comparisons. He is a fool with 
a good memory, and some few scraps of other folks’ wit. He 
is one whose conversation can never be approved, yet it is 
now and then to be endured. He has indeed one good quality, 
he is not exceptious; for he so passionately affects the reputa- 
tion of understanding raillery, that he will construe an affront 
into a jest; and call downright rudeness and ill language, satire 
and fire. 

FarnaLtu. If you have a mind to finish his picture, you 
have an opportunity to do it at full length. Behold the orig- 
inal. 

[Enter Wi1tTwoop. | 


Witwoup. Afford me your compassion, my dears; pity 
me, Fainall, Mirabell, pity me. 

MIRABELL. I do from my soul. 

FarnaLtut. Why, what’s the matter? 

Witwovup. No letters for me, Betty? 

Berry. Did not a messenger bring you one but now, sir? 

Witwoup. Ay, but no other? 

Berry. No, sir. 

Witwoup. That’s hard, that’s very hard;—a messenger, 
a mule, a beast of burden, he has brought me a letter from the 
fool my brother, as heavy as a panegyric in a funeral sermon, 
or a copy of commendatory verses from one poet to another. 
' And what’s worse, ’tis as sure a forerunner of the author, as 


an epistle dedicatory. 
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MiraseLtt. A fool, and your brother, Witwoud! 

Wirwovup. Ay, ay, my half-brother. My half-brother he 
is, no nearer upon honor. 

MiraBetu. Then ’tis possible he may be but half a fool. 

Witwovup. Good, good, Mirabell, le dréle! Good, good, 
hang him, don’t let’s talk of him.—Fainall, how does your 
lady? Gad, I say anything in the world to get this fellow 
out of my head. I beg pardon that I should ask a man of 
pleasure, and the town, a question at once so foreign and do- 
mestic. But I talk like an old maid at a marriage, I don’t 
know what I say: but she’s the best woman in the world. 

Fatnauu. ’Tis well you don’t know what you say, or else 
your commendation would go near to make me either vain 
or jealous. 

Witwoup. No man in town lives well with a wife but 
Fainall. Your judgment, Mirabell. 

MrraseLtu. You had better step and ask his wife, if you 
would be credibly informed. 

_Witwoup. Mirabell. 

MrraBetu. Ay. 

Witwoup. My dear, I ask ten thousand pardons—Gad I 
have forgot what I was going to say to you. 

Miraseti. I thank you heartily, heartily, 

Witwovp. No, but prithee excuse me,—my memory is such 
a memory. 

Mrrasetut. Have a care of such apologies, Witwoud ;—for 
I never knew a fool but he affected to complain, either of the 
spleen or his memory. 

Farnaty. What have you done with Petulant? 

Witwoup. He’s reckoning his money,—my money it was; 
—I have no luck to-day. 

Farnauy. You may allow him to win of you at play;— 
for you are sure to be too hard for him at repartee: since you 
monopolize the wit that is between you, the fortune must be 
his of course. , 

MrraBeiu. I don’t find that Petulant confesses the superi- 
ority of wit to be your talent, Witwoud. 
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Witwovup. Come, come, you are malicious now, and would 
breed debates.—Petulant’s my friend, and a very honest fel- 
low, and a very pretty fellow, and has a smattering—faith 
and troth; a pretty deal of an odd sort of a small wit: Nay, 
T'll do him justice. I’m his friend, I won’t wrong him.—And 
if he had any judgment in the world,—he would not be alto- 
gether contemptible. Come, come, don’t detract from the 
merits of my friend. 

: Farnauu. You don’t take your friend to be over-nicely 
red. 

Witwovup. No, no, hang him, the rogue has no manners at 
all, that I must own—no more breeding than a bum-baily, 
that I grant you—’Tis pity, faith; the fellow has fire and 
life. 

Mrrasetu, What, courage? 

Witwoup. Hun, faith I don’t know as to that,—I can’t 
say as to that—Yes, faith, in a controversy he’ll contradict 
anybody. 

Mrraseitu. Tho’ ’twere a man whom he feared, or a woman 
whom he loved. 

Witwoup. Well, well, he does not always think before he 
speaks.—We have all our failings; you’re too hard upon him, 
you are, faith. Let me excuse him,—I can defend most of 
his faults, except one or two; one he has, that’s the truth 
on’t, if he were my brother, I could not acquit him.—That, 
indeed, I could wish were otherwise. 

Mirasett. Ay, marry, what’s that, Witwoud? 

Witwoup. O pardon me!—Expose the infirmities of my 
friend?—No, my dear, excuse me there. 

FatnaLtu. What I warrant, he’s unsincere, or ’tis some such 
trifle. 

Witwovup. No, no, what if he be? ’Tis no matter for that, 
his wit will excuse that: a wit should no more be sincere, than 
a woman constant; one argues a decay of parts, as t’other of 


beauty. 
Mrrasect. Maybe you think him too positive? 
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Witwovup. No, no, his being positive is an incentive to argu- 
ment, and keeps up conversation. 

Fainatu. Too illiterate. 

Wirwovup. That! that’s his happiness——His want of learn- 
ing gives him the more opportunities to show his natural 
parts. 

Mrirasett, He wants words. 

Witwoup. Ay; but I like him for that now; for his want 
of words gives me the pleasure very often to explain his mean- 
ing. 

Farnatu. He’s impudent. 

Witwoup. No, that’s not it. 

MiraBeLu. Vain. 

Witwoup. No. 

MrraBeLtut. What, he speaks unseasonable truths sometimes, 
because he has not wit enough to invent an evasion! 

Witwovup. Truths! Ha, ha, ha! No, no, since you will 
have it,—I mean, he never speaks the truth at all,—that’s all. 
He will lie like a chambermaid, or a woman of quality’s 
porter. Now that is a fault. 


[Enter Coachman. | 


CoacHMAN. Is Master Petulant here, mistress? 

Bretry, Yes. 

CoacHMAN. Three gentlewomen in a coach would speak 
with him. 

Farnatu. O brave Petulant, three! 

Berry. I'll tell him. 

CoacHMAN. You must bring two dishes of chocolate and 
a glass of cinnamon-water. 

[Exeunt Betty and Coachman. | 

Witwovup. That should be for two fasting strumpets, and 
a bawd troubled with wind. Now you may know what the 
three are. 

Mrrasety, You are very free with your friend’s acquaint- 
ance. 
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Witwoup. Ay, ay, friendship without freedom is.as dull 
as love without enjoyment, or wine without toasting; but to 
tell you a secret, these are trulls that he allows coach-hire, 
and something more by the week, to call on him once a day at 
public places. 

Mrrasett. How! 

Witwovup. You shall see he won’t go to ’em because there’s 
no more company here to take notice of him.—Why this is 
nothing to what he used to do;—before he found out this 
way, I have known him call for himself 

Farnauu. Call for himself? What dost thou mean? 

_ Wirwoup. Mean, why he would slip you out of this choco- 
late-house, Just when you had been talking to him.—As soon 
as your back was turned—whip he was gone;—then trip to 
his lodging, clap on a hood and scarf, and mask, slap into a 
hackney-coach, and drive hither to the door again in a trice; 
where he would send in for himself; that [is], I mean, call 
for himself, wait for himself, nay and what’s more, not find- 
ing himself, sometimes leave a letter for himself. 

Mriraseuu. I confess this is something extraordinary—I be- 
lieve he waits for himself now, he is so long a-coming. Oh, 
I ask his pardon! 


[Enter PeruLtant and Berty.] 


Betty. Sir, the coach stays. 

PeTuLANtT. Well, well; I come—’Sbud, a man had as good 
be a professed midwife as a professed whoremaster, at this 
rate; to be knocked up and raised at all hours, and in all 
places! Pox on ’em, I won’t come.—D’ye hear, tell ’em I © 
won't come.—Let ’em snivel and cry their hearts out. 

FaInaALL. You are very cruel, Petulant. 

Peruuant, All’s one, let it pass—I have a humor to be 
cruel. it 
- Mrirazsett. I hope they are not persons of condition that 
you use at this rate. are 

PrtuLant. Condition, condition’s a dried fig, if I am not 
in humor.—By this hand, if they were your—a—a—your 
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what-dee-call-’ems themselves, they must wait or rub off, 
if I want appetite. 

Mirasety. What-dee-call-’ems! What are they, Witwoud? 

Witwoup. Empresses, my dear—by your what-dee-call- 
’ems he means sultana queens. 

Pretutant. Ay, Roxolanas. 

Mrrasett. Cry you mercy. 

FaInaLL. Witwoud says they are 

PetuLant. What does he say th’are? 

Witwoup. I—fine ladies I say. 

Prerutant. Pass on, Witwoud.—Harkee, by this light his 
relations—two co-heiresses his cousins, and an ola aunt, that 
loves catterwauling better than-a conventicle. 

Witwoup. Ha, ha, ha! I had a mind to see how the rogue 
would come off—Ha, ha, ha! Gad I can’t be angry with him, 
if he said they were my mother and my sisters. 

Miraseitt. No! 

Witwoup. No; the rogue’s wit and readiness of invention 
charm me, dear Petulant. 

Berry. They are gone, sir, in great anger. 

PretuLant. Enough, let ’em trundle. Anger helps complex- 
ion, saves paint. 

FaInaLuL. This continence is all dissembled; this is in order 
to have something to brag of the next time he makes court 
to Millamant, and swear he has abandoned the whole sex 
for her sake, 

Mrirasetyt. Have you not left off your impudent preten- 
sions there yet? I shall cut your throat, sometime or other, 
Petulant, about that business. 

Pretutant. Ay ay, let that pass—there are other throats 
to be cut—— 

Mrrasett. Meaning mine, sir? 

PetuLant. Not I—I mean nobody—I know nothing.—But 
there are uncles and nephews in the world—and they may be 
rivals—What then? All’s one for that—— 

MrraBett. How! Hark ’ee, Petulant, come hither—Ex- 
plain, or I shall call your interpreter. 
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PETULANT. Explain! I know nothing—Why you have an 
uncle, have you not, lately come to town, and lodges by my 
Lady Wishfort’s? 

Mrraseru. True. 

Prerutant. Why that’s enough—yYou and he are not 
friends; and if he should marry and have a child, you may 
be disinherited, ha? 

MrraBeLtu. Where hast thou stumbled upon all this truth? 

PETULANT. All’s one for that; why, then say I know some- 
thing. 

MirABELL. Come, thou art an honest fellow, Petulant, and 
sha’t make love to my mistress, thou sha’t, faith. What hast 
thou heard of my uncle? 

PretuLtant. I, nothing I. If throats are to be cut, let 
swords clash; snug’s the word, I shrug and am silent. 

Mrraseitt. O raillery, raillery. Come, I know thou art 
in the women’s secrets.—What, you’re a cabalist; I know you 
stayed at Millamant’s last night, after I went. Was there 
any mention made of my uncle, or me? Tell me; if thou hadst 
but good nature equal to thy wit, Petulant, Tony Witwoud, 
who is now thy competitor in fame, would show as dim by thee 
as a dead whiting’s eye by a pearl of Orient; he would no 
more be seen by thee, than Mercury is by the sun. Come, 
I’m sure thou wo’t tell me. 

Petutant. If I do, will you grant me common sense then, 
for the future? 

Mrrasett, Faith, I’ll do what I can for thee; and [ll 
pray that Heaven may grant it thee in the meantime. 

PreTULANT. Well, hark’ee. 

Farnauu. Petulant and you both will find Mirabell as warm 
a rival as a lover. 

Witwovup. Pshaw, pshaw, that she laughs at Petulant is 
plain. And for my part—but that it is almost a fashion to ad- 
mire her, I should—harkee—to tell you a secret, but let it 
go no further—between friends, I shall never break my heart 
for her. 

Farnatu. How! 
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Witwovup. She’s handsome; but ene, s a sort of an uncertain 
woman. 

Farnauu. I thought you had died for her.’ 

Witwoup. Umh—no 

Farnatu. She has wit. 

Wirwovup. Tis what she will hardly allow anybody else. 
—Now, demme, I should hate that, if she were as handsome 
as Cleopatra. Mirabell is not so sure of her as he thinks 
for. : 

. Farnatt. Why do you think so? 

~ Witwovp. We stayed pretty late there last night; and 
heard something of an uncle to Mirabell, who is lately come 
to town,—and is between him and the best part of his estate. 
Mirabell and he are at some distance, as my Lady Wish- 
fort has been told; and you know she hates Mirabell, worse 
than a Quaker hates a parrot, or than a fishmonger hates a 
hard frost. Whether this uncle has seen Mrs. Millamant or 
not, I cannot say; but there were items of such a treaty being 
in embryo; and if it should come to life, poor Mirabell would 
be in some sort unfortunately fobbed i’faith. 

FarInaLu. ’Tis impossible Millamant should hearken to 
it. 

Witwovup. Faith, my dear, I can’t tell; she’s a woman and 
a kind of a humorist. 

Mirasetyt. And this is the sum of what you could collect 
last night. 

PretuLtant. The quintessence. Maybe Witwoud knows 
more, he stayed longer.—Besides, they never mind him; they 
say anything before him. 

Mirasetu. I thought you had been the greatest favorite. 

PETULANT. Ay, téte a téte; but not in public, because I 
make remarks. 

MiraBetu. Do you? 

PETULANT. Ay, ay; pox, I’m malicious, man. Now, he’s 
soft, you know; they are not in awe of him.—The fellow’s 
well bred, he’s ‘what you call a—what-d’ ye- -call’em. A fine 
gentleman, but he’s silly withal. 
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Mrrasett. I thank you, I know as much as my curiosity 
requires. Fainall, are you for the Mall? . 

Farnauu. Ay, I'll take a turn before dinner. 

Witwoup. Ay, we'll all walk in the Park, the ladies talked 
of being there. 

Miraseti. I thought you were obliged to watch for your 
brother Sir Wilfull’s arrival. 

Witwoup. No, no, he comes to his aunt’s, my Lady Wish- 
fort; pox on him, I shall be troubled with him too; what shall 
I do with the fool? 

PeTULANT. Beg him for his estate; that I may beg you 
afterwards; and so have but one trouble with you both. 

Witwoup. O rare Petulant, thou art as quick as a fire in 
a frosty morning; thou shalt to the Mall with us; and we'll 
be very severe. 

PETULANT. Enough, I’m in a humor to be severe. 

Mrrasett. Are you? Pray then walk by yourselves— 
let not us be accessary to your putting the ladies out of coun- 
tenance, with your senseless ribaldry, which you roar out 
aloud as often as they pass by you; and when you have made 
a handsome woman blush, then you think you have been 
severe. 

PetuLant. What, what? Then let ’em either show their 
innocence by not understanding what they hear, or else show 
their discretion by not hearing what they would not be thought 
to understand. 

MiraBety. But hast not thou then sense enough to know 
that thou ought’st to be most ashamed of thyself, when thou 
hast put another out of countenance? 

Perutant. Not I, by this hand—I always take blushing 
either for a sign of guilt, or ill breeding. 

Mrrasety, I confess you ought to think so. You are in 
the right, that you may plead the error of your judgment 
in defence of your practice. 

Where modesty’s ill manners, ’tis but fit 
That impudence and malice pass for wit. 
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ACT II 


ScenE I.—St. James’ Park. 


[Enter Mrs. Farnatu and Mrs. Marwooo.] 

_ Mrs. Farnatu. Ay, ay, dear Marwood, if we will be happy, 
we must find the means in ourselves, and among ourselves. 
Men are ever in extremes; either doting or averse. While 
they are lovers, if they have fire and sense, their jealousies 
are insupportable: and when they cease to love, (we ought to 
think at, least) they loath; they look upon us with horror 
and distaste; they meet us like the ghosts of what we were, 
and as such, fly from us. 

Mrs. Marwoop. True, ’tis an unhappy circumstance of 
life, that love should ever die before us; and that the man 
so often should outlive the lover. But say what you will, 
’tis better to be left, than never to have been loved. To pass 
our youth in dull indifference, to refuse the sweets of life 
because they once must leave us, is as preposterous as to wish 
to have been born old, because we one day must be old. For 
my part, my youth may wear and waste, but it shall never 
rust in my possession. 

Mrs. Farnauu. Then it seems you dissemble an aversion to 
mankind, only in compliance to my mother’s humor. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Certainly. To be free; I have no taste 
of those insipid dry discourses, with which our sex of force 
must entertain themselves, apart from men. We may affect 
endearments to each other, profess eternal friendships, and 
seem to dote like lovers; but ’tis not in our natures long to 
persevere. Love will resume his empire in our breasts, and 
every heart, or soon or late, receive and readmit him as its 
lawful tyrant. 

Mrs. Farinauu. Bless me, how have I been deceived! Why, 
_ you profess a libertine. 

Mrs. Marwoop. You see my friendship by my freedom. 
Come, be as sincere, acknowledge that your sentiments agree 
with mine. 
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Mrs. Farnauu. Never. 

Mrs. Marwoop. You hate mankind. 

Mrs. Farnautu. Heartily, inveterately. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Your husband. 

Mrs. Farnauty, Most transcendently; ay, though I say it, 
meritoriously. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Give me your hand upon it. 

Mrs. Farnauu. There. 

Mrs. Marwoop. I join with you; what I have said has been 
to try you. 

Mrs. Farnauu. Is it possible? Dost thou hate those vipers, 
men? 

Mrs. Marwoop. I have done hating ’em, and am now 
come to despise ’em; the next thing I have to do, is eternally 
to forget ’em. 

Mrs. Farnauyt. There spoke the spirit of an Amazon, a 
Penthesilea. 

Mrs. Marwoop. And yet I am thinking sometimes to carry 
my aversion further. 

Mrs. Farnatut. How? 

Mrs. Marwoop. Faith, by marrying; if I could but find 
one that loved me very well, and would be thoroughly sensible 
of ill usage, I think I should do myself the violence of under- 
going the ceremony. 

Mrs. Farnautt. You would not make him a cuckold? 

Mrs. Marwoop. No; but I’d make him believe I did, and 
that’s as bad. 

Mrs. Farnauu. Why, had not you as good do it? 

Mrs. Marwoop. Oh, if he should ever discover it, he would 
then know the worst, and be out of his pain; but I would 
have him ever to continue upon the rack of fear and 
jealousy. 

Mrs. FaInALu. Ingenious mischief! Would thou wert mar- 
ried to Mirabell. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Would I were. 

Mrs. Farnatu. You change color. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Because I hate him. 
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Mrs. Farnauy. So do I; but I can hear him named. But 
‘what reason have you to hate him in particular? 

Mrs. Marwoop. I never loved him; he is, and always was, 
insufferably proud. 

Mrs. Farnauy. By the reason you give for your aversion, 
one would think it dissembled; for you have laid a fault to his 
charge, of which his enemies must acquit him. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Oh, then it seems you are one of his 
favorable enemies. Methinks you look a little pale, and now 
you flush again. 

Mrs. Fainatu. Do I? I think I am a little sick o’ the 
sudden. 

Mrs. Marwoop, What ails you? 

Mrs. Farnautt. My husband. Don’t you see him? He 
turned short upon me unawares, and has almost overcome 


[Enter FAINALL and MIRABELL. | 


Mrs. Marwoop. Ha, ha, ha! he comes opportunely for 
Mrs. Farnatu. For you, for he has brought Mirabell with 


FaInautu. My dear. 
Mrs. Farnautu. My soul. 
Farnauu. You don’t look well to-day, child. 
Mrs. Farnatu. D’ye think so? 
MrraBetu, He is the only man that does, madame. 
Mrs. Farnauut. The only man that would tell me so at 
least; and the only man from whom I could hear it without 
mortification. 
FarnatL. O my dear, I am satisfied of your tenderness; 
I know you cannot resent anything from me; especially what 
is an effect of my concern. 
Mrs. Farnauu. Mr. Mirabell, my mother interrupted you 
in a pleasant relation last night: I would fain hear it out. 
MiraBeLt. The persons concerned in that affair have yet 
a tolerable reputation—I am afraid Mr. Fainall will be cen- 
sorious. 
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Mrs. Farnaty. He has a humor more prevailing than his 
curiosity, and will willingly dispence with the hearing of one 
scandalous story, to avoid giving an occasion to make another 
by being seen to walk with his wife. This way, Mr. Mirabell, 
and I dare promise you will oblige us both. 

[Exeunt Mrs. Farnatu and MIrABett. } 

Fainauu. Excellent creature! Well, sure if I should live 
to be rid of my wife, I should be a miserable man. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Ay! 

Farnauu. For having only that one hope, the accomplish- 
ment of it, of consequence, must put an end to all my hopes; 
and what a wretch is he who must survive his hopes! Noth- 
ing remains when that day comes, but to sit down and weep 
like Alexander, when he wanted other worlds to conquer. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Will you not follow ’em? 

Farnauu. Faith, I think not. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Pray let us; I have a reason, 

FarInaLu. You are not jealous? 

Mrs. Marwoop. Of whom? 

Farnatu. Of Mirabell. 

Mrs. Marwoop. If I am, is it inconsistent with my love 
to you that I am tender of your honor? 

FAINALL. You would intimate, then, as if there were a 
fellow-feeling between my wife and him. 

Mrs. Marwoop. I think she does not hate him to that de- 
gree she would be thought. 

Farnatu. But he, I fear, is too insensible. © 

Mrs. Marwoop. It may be you are deceived. 

FaInaLu. It may be so. I do not now begin to apprehend 
it. 

Mrs. Marwoop. What? 

FainaLu. That I have been deceived, madam, and you are 
false. 

Mrs. Marwoop. That I am false! What mean you? 

Farnatu. To let you know I see through all your little 
arts—Come, you both love him; and both have equally dis- 
sembled your aversion. Your mutual jealousies of one another 
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have made you clash till you have both struck fire. I have 
seen the warm confession reddening on your cheeks, and 
sparkling from your eyes. 

Mrs. Marwoop. You do me wrong. 

Farnauu. I do not.—’Iwas for my ease to oversee and 
wilfully neglect the gross advances made him by my wife; 
that by permitting her to be engaged, I might continue un- 
suspected in my pleasures; and take you oftener to my 
arms in full security. But could you think, because the 
nodding husband would not wake, that e’er the watchful lover 
slept? 

Mrs. Marwoop. And wherewithal can you reproach me? 

Farnauu. With infidelity, with loving of another, with love 
of Mirabell. 

Mrs. Marwoop. ’Tis false. I challenge you to show an 
instance that can confirm your groundless accusation. I hate 
him. 

Farnatu. And wherefore do you hate him? He~is~insen- 
sible, and your resentment follows his neglect. An instance? 
The injuries you have done him are a proof: your interposing 
in his love. What cause had you to make discoveries of his 
pretended passion? To undeceive the credulous aunt, and be 
the officious obstacle of his match with Millamant? 

Mrs. Marwoop. My obligations to my lady urged me: I 
had professed a friendship to her; and could not see her easy 
nature so abused by that dissembler. 

Fatinautut. What, was it conscience then? Professed a 
friendship! Oh, the pious friendships of the female sex! 

Mrs. Marwoop. More tender, more sincere, and more en- 
during, than all the vain and empty vows of men, whether 
professing love to us, or mutual faith to one another. 

Farnauu. Ha, ha, ha! you are my wife’s friend too. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Shame and ingratitude! Do you reproach 
me? You, you upbraid me! Have I been false to her, thro’ 
strict fidelity to you, and sacrificed my friendship to keep my 
love inviolate? And have you the baseness to charge me with 
the guilt unmindful of the merit! To you it should be meritor- 
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ious, that I have been vicious: and do you reflect that guilt 
upon me, which should lie buried in your bosom? 

FaInaLL. You misinterpret my reproof. I meant but to 
remind you of the slight account you once could make 
of strictest ties, when set in competition with your love to 
me. 

Mrs. Marwoop. ’Tis false, you urged it with deliberate 
malice—’twas spoke in scorn, and I never will forgive it. 

Farnatut. Your guilt, not your resentment, begets your 
rage. If-yet you loved, you could forgive a jealousy: but you 
are stung to find you are discovered. 

Mrs. Marwoop. It shall be all discovered. You too shall 
be discovered; be sure you shall. I can but be exposed.—If 
I do it myself I shall prevent your baseness. 

Fatnautu. Why, what will you do? 

Mrs. Marwoop. Disclose it to your wife; own what has 
passed between us. 

Farnaty. Frenzy! 

Mrs. Marwoop, By all my wrongs I’ll do’t!—I’ll publish to 
the world the injuries you have done me, both in my fame and 
fortune. With both I trusted you, you bankrupt in honor, as 
indigent of wealth. 

FarnaLu. Your fame I have preserved. Your fortune has 
been bestowed as the prodigality of your love would have it, 
in pleasures which we both have shared. Yet, had not you 
been false, I had e’er this repaid it—’Tis true—Had you per- 
mitted Mirabell with Millamant to have stolen their marriage, 
my lady had been incensed beyond all means of reconcilement: 
Miliamant had forfeited the moiety of her fortune, which then 
would have descended to my wife;—and wherefore did I 
marry, but to make lawful prize of a rich widow’s wealth, and 
squander it on love and you? 

Mrs. Marwoop. Deceit and fa olen pretence! 

Farnatu. Death, am I not married? What’s pretence? Am 
I not imprisoned, fettered? Have I not a wife? Nay, a wife 
that was a widow, a young widow, a handsome widow; and 
would be again a widow, but that I have a heart of proof, and 
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something of a constitution to bustle thro’ the ways of wed- 
lock and this world. Will you yet be reconciled to truth and 
me? 

Mrs. Marwoop. Impossible. Truth and you are incon- 
sistent—I hate you, and shall forever. 

Farnauu, For loving you? 

Mrs. Marwoop. I loath the name of love after such usage; 
and next to the guilt with which you would asperse me, I 
scorn you most. Farewell. 

Farnatu. Nay, we must not part thus. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Let me go. 

FaInaLL. Come, I’m sorry. 

Mrs. Marwoop. I care not—let me go—break my hands, 
do—I’d leave ’em to get loose. 

FarnaLu. I would not hurt you for the world. Have I no 
other hold to keep you here? 

Mrs. Marwoop. Well, I have deserved it all. 

Farnatu. You know I love you. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Poor dissembling—Oh, that—well, it is not 
yet—— ‘ 

FaInaLL. What? What is it not? What is it not yet? It 
is not yet too late 

Mrs. Marwoop. No, it is not yet too late—I have that 
comfort. 

Fatnatu. It is, to love another. 

Mrs. Marwoop. But not to loath, detest, abhor mankind, 
myself and the whole treacherous world. 

Farnatu. Nay, this is extravagance——Come, I ask your 
pardon—no tears—I was to blame, I could not love you and 
be easy in my doubts.—Pray forbear—I believe you; I’m con- 
vinced I’ve done you wrong; and any way, every way will 
make amends;—I’ll hate my wife yet more, damn her, I’ll 
part with her, rob her of all she’s worth, and will retire some- 
where, anywhere, to another world, I'll marry thee—be 
pacified—’Sdeath, they come, hide your face, your tears.— 
You have a mask, wear it a moment. This way, this way, be 
persuaded. [Ezeunt.] 
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[Enter Mrrapeti and Mrs. Fartnatu.] 


Mrs. Farnauu. They are here yet. 

MiraBetu. They are turning into the other walk. 

Mrs. Fainauu. While I only hated my husband, I could 
bear to see him; but since I have despised him, he’s too 
offensive. 

Miraseitu. Oh, you should hate with prudence, 

Mrs. Farnatu. Yes, for I have loved with indiscretion. 

Mrrasett. You should have just so much disgust for 
your husband as may be sufficient to make you relish your 
lover. 

Mrs. Farnatu. You have been the cause that I have loved 
without bounds, and would you set limits to that aversion, of 
which you have been the occasion? Why did you make me 
marry this man? 

Mrraseyyt. Why do we daily commit disagreeable and dan- 
gerous actions? To save that idol reputation. If the famili- 
arities of our loves had produced that consequence, of which 
you were apprehensive, where could you have fixed a father’s 
name with credit, but on a husband? I knew Fainall to be a 
man lavish of his morals, an interested and professing friend, a 
false and a designing lover; yet one whose wit and outward 
fair behavior have gained a reputation with the town, enough 
to make that woman stand excused, who has suffered herself 
to be won by his addresses. A better man ought not to have 
been sacrificed to the occasion; a worse had not answered to 
the purpose. When you are weary of him, you know your 
remedy. 

Mrs. Farnautu. I ought to stand in some degree of credit 
with you, Mirabell. 

MrraBewu, In justice to you, I have made you privy to my 
whole design, and put it in your power to ruin or advance my 
fortune. 

Mrs. Farnatu. Whom have you instructed to represent 
your pretended uncle? 

MiraBett. Waitwell, my servant. 
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Mrs. Farnauu. He is an humble servant to Foible, my 
mother’s woman, and may win her to your interest. 

MiraBeLu. Care is taken for that——She is won and worn 
by this time. They were married this morning. 

Mrs. Farnautn. Who? 

MrraBety. Waitwell and Foible. I would not tempt my 
servant to betray me by trusting him too far. If your mother, 
in hopes to ruin me, should consent to marry my pretended 
uncle, he might, like Mosca in The Foz, stand upon terms; so 
I made him sure before-hand. 

Mrs. Farnauu. So, if my poor mother is caught in a con- 
tract, you will discover the imposture betimes; and release her 
by producing a certificate of her gallant’s former marriage. 

Mirasett. Yes, upon condition that she consent to my 
marriage with her niece, and surrender the moiety of her for- 
tune in her possession. 

Mrs. Farnauu. She talked last night of endeavoring at a 
match between Millamant and your uncle. 

Mirasety. That was by Foible’s direction, and my instruc- 
tion, that she might seem to carry it more privately. 

Mrs. Farnatu. Well, I have an opinion of your success; 
for I believe my lady will do anything to get a husband; and 
when she has this, which you have provided for her, I sup- 
pose she will submit to anything to get rid of him. 

MiraBett. Yes, I think the good lady would marry any- 
thing that resembled a man, tho’ ’twere no more than what a 
butler could pinch out of a napkin. 

Mrs, Farnauy. Female frailty! We must all come to it, if 
‘ we live to be old, and feel the craving of a false appetite when 
the true is decayed. 

Mirasety. An old woman’s appetite is depraved like that 
of a girl—’Tis the green-sickness of a second childhood; and 
like the faint offer of a latter spring, serves but to usher in the 
fall; and withers in an affected bloom. 

Mrs. Fainauu. Here’s your mistress. 


[Enter Mrs. MILLAMANT, Witwoup, and Mincine.] 
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Mrrasetu. Here she comes, i’faith, full sail, with her fan 
spread and streamers out, and a shoal of fools for tenders— 
Ha, no, I ery her mercy! 

Mrs. Farnatu. I see but one poor empty sculler; and he 
tows her woman after him. 

MrraBetu. You seem to be unattended, madam—yYou used 
to have the beawmonde throng after you; and a flock of gay 
fine perukes hovering round you. 

— Witwoup. Like moths about a candle—lI had like to have 
lost my comparison for want of breath. 

Mrs. Mittamant. Oh, I have denied myself airs to-day. 
I have walked as fast through the croud 

Witwovup. As a favorite in disgrace; and with as few fol- 
lowers. 

Mrs. Mitramant. Dear Mr. Witwoud, truce with your 
similitudes: for I am as sick of ’em 

Witwoup. As a physician of a good air—I cannot help it, 
madam, tho’ ’tis against myself. 

Mrs. MinntaAMANT. Yet again! M*fmicing, stand between me 
and his wit. 

Witwoup. Do, Mrs. Mincing, like a screen before a great 
fire. I confess I do blaze to-day, I am too bright. 

Mrs. Farnatu. But, dear Millamant, why were you so 
long? 

Mrs. Mizrzramant. Long! Lord, have I not made violent 
haste? I have asked every living thing I met for you; I have 
enquired after you, as after a new fashion. 

Witwoup. Madam, truce with your similitudes—No, you 
met her husband, and did not ask him for her. 

Mrrapety. By your leave, Witwoud, that were like en- 
quiring after an old fashion, to ask a husband for his wife. 

Wirwovup. Hun, a hit, a hit, a palpable hit, I confess it. 

Mrs, Farnauu. You were dressed before I came abroad. 

Mrs. Mittamant. Ay, that’s true—Oh, but then I had— 
Mincing, what had 1? Why was I so long? 

Mincinc. O mem, your laship stayed to peruse a pecquet 
of letters. 1 
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Mrs. Mrtzamant. Oh, ay, letters—I had letters—I am 
persecuted with letters—I hate letters—Nobody knows how 
to write letters; and yet one has ’em, one does not know why. 
—They serve one to pin up one’s hair. 

Witwovup. Is that the way? Pray, madam, do you pin up 
your hair with all your letters? I find I must keep copies. 

Mrs. Mirtamant. Only with those in verse, Mr. Witwoud. 
I never pin up my hair with prose. I fancy one’s hair would 
not curl if it were pinned up with prose. I think I tried once, 
Mincing. 

Mincinc. O mem, I shall never forget it. 

Mrs. Mittamant. Ay, poor Mincing tift and tift all the 
morning. 

Mincinc. Till I had the cremp in my fingers, I’ll vow, 
mem. And all to no purpose. But when your laship pins it 
up with poetry, it sits so pleasant the next day as anything, 
and is so pure and so crips. 

Wirwovup. Indeed, so “crips’”? 

Mincrne. You're such a critic, Mr. Witwoud. 

Mrs. Minuamant. Mirabell, did you take exceptions last 
night? Oh, ay, and went away.—Now I think on’t I’m angry. 
—No, now I think on’t I’m pleased—for I believe I gave you 
some pain. 

MrraBetu. Does that please you? 

Mrs. MituaAmant. Infinitely; I love to give pain. 
MrraBeLtu. You would affect a cruelty which is not in your 
nature; your true vanity is in the power of pleasing. 

Mrs. Mituamant. Oh, I ask your pardon for that.—One’s 
cruelty is one’s power, and when one parts with one’s cruelty, 
one parts with one’s power; and when one has parted with 
that, I fancy one’s old and ugly. 

MrraBett. Ay, ay, suffer your cruelty to ruin the object 
of your power, to destroy your lover—and then how vain, how 
lost a thing you'll be! Nay, ’tis true: you are no longer hand- 
some when you’ve lost your lover; your beauty dies upon the 
instant: for beauty is the lover’s gift; ’tis he bestows your 
charms—your glass is all a cheat. The ugly and the old, 
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whom the looking-glass mortifies, yet after commendation can 
be flattered by it, and discover beauties in it: for that reflects 
our praises, rather than your face. 

Mrs. Mittamant. Oh, the vanity of these men! Fainall, 
d’ye hear him? If they did not commend us, we were not 
handsome! Now you must know they could not commend one, 
if one was not handsome. Beauty the lover’s gift—Lord, what 
is a lover, that it can give? Why one makes lovers as fast as 
one pleases, and they live as long as one pleases, and they die 
as soon as one pleases: and then if one pleases, one makes 
more. 

Witwoup. Very pretty. Why you make no more of mak- 
ing of lovers, madam, than of making so many card-matches. 

Mrs. MitaManr. One no more owes one’s beauty to a 
lover, than one’s wit to an echo: they can but reflect what we 
look and say; vain empty things if we are silent or unseen, 
and want a being. 

MrraBeELL. Yet, to those two vain empty things, you owe 
two the greatest pleasures of your life. 

Mrs. Mittamant. How so? 

Mirasety. To your lover you owe the pleasure of hearing 
yourselves praised; and to an echo the pleasure of hearing 
yourselves talk. 

Witwovup. But I know a lady that loves talking so inces- 
santly, she won’t give an echo fair play; she has that ever- 
lasting rotation of tongue, that an echo must wait ‘till she 
dies, before it can catch her last words. 

Mrs. Mittamant, Oh, fiction! Fainall, let us leave these 
men. 

MiraBetu. Draw off Witwoud. [Aside to Mrs. Farnatt.] 

Mrs. Farnautyt. Immediately; I have a word or two for 
Mr. Witwoud. 

Mrrasett. I would beg a little private audience too. 
(Exeunt Witwoup and Mrs. Farnauu.)—You had the tyranny 
to deny me last night; tho’ you knew I came to impart a secret 
to you that concerned my love. 

Mrs. MitutaMant, You saw I was engaged. 
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MrraBetu. Unkind. You had the leisure to entertain a 
herd of fools; things who visit you from their excessive idle- 
ness; bestowing on your easiness that time, which is the in- 
cumbrance of their lives. How can you find delight in such 
society? It is impossible they should admire you, they are 
not capable: or if they were, it should be to you as a mortifica- 
tion; for sure to please a fool is some degree of folly. 

Mrs. Mittamant. I please myself—besides, sometimes to 
converse with fools is for my health. 

Mrrasetu. Your health! Is there a worse disease than the 
conversation of fools? 

Mrs. Mintamant. Yes, the vapors; fools are physic for it, 
next to asafcetida. 

Mrrasett, You are not in a course of fools? 

Mrs. Mittamant. Mirabell, if you persist in this offensive 
freedom, you’ll displease me.—I think I must resolve, after all, 
not to have you.—We shan’t agree. 

Miraseitt. Not in our physic, it may be. 

Mrs. Mittamant. And yet our distemper in all likelihood 
will be the same; for we shall be sick of one another. I shan’t 
endure to be reprimanded, nor instructed; ’tis so dull to act 
always by advice, and so tedious to be told of one’s faults— 
I can’t bear it. Well, I won’t have you, Mirabell—I’m re- 
solved—I think—You may go—ha, ha, ha! What would you 
give, that you could help loving me? 

Mrrasett. I would give something that you did not know, 
I could not help it. 

Mrs. Mintamant. Come, don’t look grave then. Well, 
what do you say to me? 

MrraBeLu. I say that a man may as soon make a friend by 
his wit, or a fortune by his honesty, as win a woman with plain 
dealing and sincerity. 

Mrs. MiuuaManr. Sententious Mirabell! Prithee, don’t 
look with that violent and inflexible wise face, like Solomon 
at the dividing of the child in an old tapestry hanging. 

MrrasetL, You are merry, madam, but I would persuade 
you for one moment to be serious. 
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Mrs. Mittamant. What, with that face? No, if you keep 
your countenance, ’tis impossible I should hold mine. Well, 
after all, there is something very moving in a lovesick face. 
Ha, ha, ha!—Well, I won’t laugh, don’t be peevish—Heigho! 
Now [ll be melancholy, as melancholy as a watch-light. Well, 
Mirabell, if ever you will win me, woo me now—Nay, if 
you are so tedious, fare you well;—I see they are walking 
away. - 

MrraABELL. Can you not find in the variety of your disposi- 
tion one moment—— 

Mrs. Mittamant. To hear you tell me that Foible’s. 
married, and your plot like to speed?—No. 

MiraBett. But how you came to know it 

Mrs. Mittamant. Unless by the help of the devil, you 
can’t imagine; unless she should tell me herself. Which of the 
two it may have been, I will leave you to consider; and when 
you have done thinking of that, think of me. [ Lait. ] 

Mrrasetyu. I have something more—Gone!—Think of you! 
To think of a whirlwind, tho’ ’twere in a whirlwind, were a 
case of more steady contemplation; a very tranquillity of 
mind and mansion. A fellow that lives in a windmill, has not 
a more whimsical dwelling than the heart of a man that is 
lodged in a woman. There is no point of the compass to 
which they cannot turn, and by which they are not turned, and 
by one as well as another; for motion, not method, is their 
occupation. To know this, and yet continue to be in love, is 
to be made wise from the dictates of reason, and yet persevere 
to play the fool by the force of instinct——Oh, here come my 
pair of turtles!—What, billing so sweetly! Is not Valentine’s 
Day over with you yet? 


[Enter WaItwELu and Fors.e.] 


Sirrah Waitwell, why sure you think you were married for 
your own recreation, and not for my conveniency. 

Warrwe.u. Your pardon, sir. With submission, we have 
indeed been solacing in lawful delights; but still with an eye 
to business, sir. I have instructed her as well as I could. If 
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she can take your directions as readily as my instructions, sir, 
your affairs are in a prosperous way. 
'  Mrirapetu. Give you joy, Mrs. Foible. 

Forste, O-las, sir, ’m so ashamed—I’m afraid my lady 
has been in a thousand inquietudes for me. But I protest, sir, 
I made as much haste as I could. 

Wairwett. That she did indeed, sir. It was my fault 
that she did not make more. - 

MiraBetu. That I believe. 

Forstr. But I told my lady as you instructed me, sir. That 
I had a prospect of seeing Sir Rowland, your uncle; and that 
I would put her ladyship’s picture in my pocket to show him; 
which I’ll be sure to say has made him so enamored of her 
beauty, that he burns with impatience to lie at her ladyship’s 
feet and worship the original. 

Mirasett. Excellent Foible! Matrimony has made you 
eloquent in love. 

WaITWELL. I think she has profited, sir. I think so. 

Forstr. You have seen Madam Millamant, sir? 

MrraBeuy, Yes. 

Forster. I told her, sir, because I did not know that you 
might find an opportunity; she had so much company last 
night... 4; 

MiraseLtL. Your diligence will merit more—TIn the mean- 
time [Gives money.]| 

ForsxE. O dear sir, your humble servant. 

WAITWELL. Spouse. 

Mrrasetu. Stand off, sir, not a penny.—Go on and prosper, 
Foible—tThe lease shall be made good and the farm stocked, if 
we succeed. 

Forsye. I don’t question your generosity, sir: and you need 
not doubt of success. If you have no more commands, sir, I’ll 
be gone; I’m sure my lady is at her toilet, and can’t dress ’till 
I come.—O dear, I’m sure that [looking out] was Mrs, Mar- 
wood that went by in a mask; if she has seen me with you ’m 
sure she’ll tell my lady. T’ll make haste home and prevent 
her. Your servant, sir. B’w’y, Waitwell. [Exit Forze. | 
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Waitwe.u. Sir Rowland, if you please—The jade’s so pert 
upon her preferment she forgets herself. 

MrraBELL. Come, sir, will you endeavor to forget yourself 
—and transform into Sir Rowland. 

WaITWELL. Why, sir; it will be impossible I should remem- 
ber myself—married, knighted, and attended all in one day! 
"Tis enough to make any man forget himself. The difficulty 
will be how to recover my acquaintance and familiarity with 
my former self; and fall from my transformation to a re- 
formation into Waitwell. Nay, I shan’t be quite the same 
Waitwell neither—for now I remember me, I am married, and 
can’t be my own man again. 


Ay, there’s the grief; that’s the sad change of life; 
To lose my title, and yet keep my wife. [Ezeunt.] 


ACT III 


Sceng.—A room in Lapy WISHFORT’s house. 
[Lapy Wisurort at her toilet, Pra waiting.] 


Lapy Wisurort. Merciful, no news of Foible yet? 

Pic. No, madam. 

Lapy WisHFort. I have no more patience.—If I have not 
fretted myself till I am pale again, there’s no veracity in me. 
Fetch me the red—the red, do you hear, sweetheart? An 
errant ash color, as I’m a person. Look you how this wench 
stirs! Why dost thou not fetch me a little red? Didst thou 
not hear me, Mopus? 

PEG. The red ratafia does your ladyship mean, or the 

cherry-brandy? 

Lapy Wisurort. Ratafia, fool! No, fool. Not the ratafia, 
fool—grant me patience! I mean the Spanish paper, idiot,—- 
complexion, darling. Paint, paint, paint, dost thou ndésstand 
that, changeling, dangling thy hands like bobbins before thee? 
Why dost thou not stir, puppet?—thou wooden thing upon 
wires! 
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Proc. Lord, madam, your ladyship is so impatient.—I can- 
not come at the paint, madam; Mrs. Foible has locked it up, 
and carried:the key with her. : 

Lapy Wisurort. A pox take you both!—Fetch me the 
cherry-brandy then. [Ezit Pza.] I’m as pale and as faint, I 
look like Mrs. Qualmsick the curate’s wife, that’s always 
breeding—Wench, come, come, wench, what art thou doing, 
sipping? tasting? Save thee, dost thou not know the bottle? 


[Enter Puc with a bottle and china cup.] 


Prec. Madam, I was looking for a cup. 

Lapy WisHForT. <A cup, save thee, and what a cup hast 
thou brought! Dost thou take me for a fairy, to drink out 
of an acorn? Why didst thou not bring thy thimble? Hast 
thou ne’er a brass thimble clinking in thy pocket with a bit 
of nutmeg? I warrant thee. Come, fill, fill—So—again. 
[One knocks.] See who that is—Set down the bottle first. 
Here, here, under the table—What, wouldst thou go with the 
bottle in thy hand like a tapster? As I’m a person, this wench 
has lived in an inn upon the road, before she came to me, like 
Maritornes the Asturian in Don Quixote. No Foible yet? 

Prec. No, madam,—Mrs. Marwood. 

Lapy Wisurort. O Marwood, let her come in. Come in, 
good Marwood. 

[Enter Mrs. Marwoop.] 


Mrs. Marwoop. I’m surprised to find your ladyship in dis- 
habillé at this time of day. 

Lapy WisuHFort. Foible’s a lost thing; has been abroad 
since morning, and never heard of since. 

Mrs. Marwoop. I saw her but now, as I came masked 
through the Park, in conference with Mirabell. 

Lapy Wisurort. With Mirabell! You call my blood into 
my face, with mentioning that traitor. She durst not have the 
confidence. I sent her to negotiate an affair, in which if I’m 
detected I’m undone. If that wheedling villain has wrought 
upon Foible to detect me, I’m ruined. Oh, my dear friend, I’m 
a wretch of wretches if I’m detected. 
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Mrs. Marwoop. O madam, you cannot suspect Mrs. 
Foible’s integrity. 

Lapy WisHrort. Oh, he carries poison in his tongue that 
would corrupt integrity itself. If she has given him an oppor- 
tunity, she has as good as put her integrity into his hands. 
Ah, dear Marwood, what’s integrity to an opportunity ?— 
Hark! I hear her.—Go, you thing, and send her in. [Ezit 
Pra.| Dear friend, retire into my closet, that I may examine 
her with more freedom.—You’ll pardon me, dear friend, I can 
make bold with you—There are books over the chimmey— 
Quarles and Prynne, and The Short View of the Stage, with 
Bunyan’s works, to entertain you. [Exit Mrs. Marwoop. | 


[Enter Fors.eE.] 


O Foible, where hast thou been? What hast thou been 
doing? 

Forste. Madam, I have seen the party. 

Lapy WisHrort. But what hast thou done? 

Forste. Nay, ’tis your ladyship has done, and are to do; I 

have only promised. But a man so enamored—so transported! 
Well, here it is, all that is left; all that is not kissed away.— 
Well, if worshipping of pictures be a sin—poor Sir Rowland, 
I say. 
Lapy Wisurort. The miniature has been counted like— 
but hast thou not betrayed me, Foible? Hast thou not de- 
tected me to that faithless Mirabell?—What hadst thou to do 
with him in the Park? Answer me, has he got nothing out 
of thee? 

Forse [aside]. So, the devil has been beforehand with me, 
what shall I say?—Alas, madam, could I help it, if I met that 
confident thing? Was I in fault? If you had heard how he 
used me, and all upon your ladyship’s account, I’m sure you 
would not suspect my fidelity. Nay, if that had been the 
worst, I could have borne: but he had a fling at your lady- 
ship too; and then I could not hold: but, i’faith, I gave him 
his own. 

Lapy Wisurort. Me? What did the filthy fellow say? 
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Forste, O madam, ’tis a shame to say what he said— 
with his taunts and his fleers, tossing up his nose. Humh 
(says he), what, you are a hatching some plot (says he), you 
are so early abroad, or catering (says he), ferreting for some 
disbanded officer, I warrant—half pay is but thin subsistence 
(says he).—Well, what pension does your lady propose? Let 
me see (says he) ; what, she must come down pretty deep now, 
she’s superannuated (says he) and 

Lapy WisHForT. Ods my life, I’ll have him, I’ll have him 
murdered. I'll have him poisoned. Where does he eat? I'll 
marry a drawer to have him poisoned in his wine. I'll send 
for Robin from Lockets—immediately. 

Forste. Poison him? Poisoning’s too good for him. Starve 
him, madam, starve him; marry Sir Rowland and get him dis- 
inherited. Oh, you would bless yourself, to hear what he said. 

Lapy WisHFort. A villain, superannuated! 

Forste. Humh (says he), I hear you are laying designs 
against me too (says he), and Mrs. Millamant is to marry my 
uncle ;—(he does not suspect a word of your ladyship) ;—but 
(says he) V’ll fit you for that, I warrant you (says he), I’ll 
hamper you for that (says he), you and your old frippery 
too (says he), I’ll handle you 

Lapy WisHrort. Audacious villain! handle me, would he 
durst—Frippery? old frippery! Was there ever such a foul- 
mouthed fellow? T’ll be married to-morrow, I’ll be contracted 
to-night. 

Forsup, The sooner the better, madam. 

Lapy Wisurort. Will Sir Rowland be here, say’st thou? 
When, Foible? 

Forte. Incontinently, madam. No new sheriff’s wife ex- 
pects the return of her husband after knighthood, with that 
impatience in which Sir Rowland burns for the dear hour of 
kissing your ladyship’s hand after dinner. 

Lapy WisHFrort. Frippery? superannuated frippery! I'll 
frippery the villain; Pll reduce him to frippery and rags, a 
tatterdemallion!—I hope to see him hung with tatters, like 
a Long Lane pent-house, or a gibbet-thief. A slander-mouthed 
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railer: I warrant the spendthrift prodigal’s in debt as much as 
the million lottery, or the whole court upon a birthday. I'll 
spoil his credit with his tailor. Yes, he shall have my niece 
with her fortune, he shall. 

Forsuz. He! I hope to see him lodge in Ludgate first, and 
angle into Blackfriars for brass farthings, with an old mitten. 

_Lapy Wisurort, Ay, dear Foible; thank thee for that, dear 
Foible. He has put me out of all patience. I shall never re- 
compose my features to receive Sir Rowland with any economy 
of face. This wretch has fretted me that I am absolutely de- 
cayed. Look Foible. 

Forsyte. Your ladyship has frowned a little too rashly, in- 
deed, madam. There are some cracks discernible in the white 
varnish. 

Lapy Wisurort. Let me see the glass—Cracks, say’st 
thou? Why, I am arrantly flayed.—lI look like an old peeled 
wall. Thou must repair me, Foible, before Sir Rowland 
comes; or I shall never keep up to my picture. 

Forster. I warrant you, madam; a little art once made your 
picture like you; and now a little of the same art must make 
you like your picture. Your picture must sit for you, madam. 

Lapy WisHrort. But art thou sure Sir Rowland will not 
fail to come? Or will a not fail when he does come? Will he 
be importunate, Foible, and push? For if he should not ke 
importunate—I shall never break decorums—I shall die with 
confusion, if I am forced to advance—Oh no, I can never ad- 
vance—I shall swoon if he should expect advances. No, I 
hope Sir Rowland is better bred, than to put a lady to the 
necessity of breaking her forms. I won’t be too coy neither.— 
I won’t give him despair—but a little disdain is not amiss; a 
little scorn is alluring, 

Forsie. A little s¢orn becomes your ladyship. 

Lapy WisHFortT. Yes, but tenderness becomes me best—a 
sort of a dyingness.—You see that picture has a sort of a—ha, 
Foible? A swimmingness in the eyes—Yes, I’ll look so.—My 
niece affects it; but she wants features. Is Sir Rowland hand- 
some? Let my toilet be removed—I’ll dress above. I'll re- 
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ceive Sir Rowland here. Is he handsome? Don’t answer me. 
I won’t know: I'll be surprised. I’ll be taken by surprise. 
Forte. By storm, madam. Sir Rowland’s a brisk man. 
Lapy Wisurort. Is he! Oh, then he’ll importune, if he’s 
a brisk man. I shall save decorums if Sir Rowland impor- 
tunes. I have a mortal terror at the apprehension of offending 
against decorums. Oh, I’m glad he’s a brisk man! Let my 
things be removed, good Foible. [ Exit. ] 


[Enter Mrs. FArNat. | 


Mrs. Farnatu. O Foible, I have been in a fright, lest I 
should come too late. That devil, Marwood, saw you in the 
Park with Mirabell, and I’m afraid will discover it to my lady. 

Forste. Discover what, madam? 

Mrs. Fainatu. Nay, nay, put not on that strange face. I 
am privy to the whole design, and know that Waitwell, to 
whom thou wert this morning married, is to personate Mira- 
bell’s uncle, and as such, winning my lady, to involve her in 
those difficulties from which Mirabell only must release her, 
by his making his conditions to have my cousin and her for- 
tune left to her own disposal. 

Forstr. O dear madam, I beg your pardon. It was not my 
confidence in your ladyship that was deficient; but I thought 
the former good correspondence between your ladyship and 
Mr. Mirabell, might have hindered his communicating this 
secret. 

Mrs. Farnauu. Dear Foible, forget that. 

Forste. O dear madam, Mr. Mirabell is such a sweet win- 
ning gentleman—but your ladyship is the pattern of gener- 
osity—Sweet lady, to be so good! Mr. Mirabell cannot 
choose but be grateful. I find your ladyship has his heart still. 
Now, madam, I can safely tell your ladyship our success; Mrs. 
Marwood had told my lady, but I warrant I managed myself. 
I turned it all for the better. I told my lady that Mr. Mira- 
bell railed at her. I laid horrid things to his charge, I’ll vow; 
and my lady is so incensed, that she’ll be contracted to Sir 
Rowland to-night, she says;—I warrant I worked her up, that 
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fe ney have her for asking for, as they say of a Welsh maiden- 
ead. 

Mrs, Fainauu. O rare Foible! 

Forste. Madam, I beg your ladyship to acquaint Mr. Mira- 
bell of his success. I would be seen as little as possible to speak 
to him,—besides, I believe Madam Marwood watches me.— 
She has a,month’s mind; but I know Mr. Mirabell can’t abide 
her.—[Enter Footman.] John—remove my lady’s toilet. 
Madam, your servant. My lady is so impatient, I fear she’ll 
come for me, if I stay. 

Mrs. Farnatu. I'll go with you up the back stairs, lest I 
should meet her. [Exeunt.] 


[Enter Mrs. Marwoop. ] 


Mrs. Marwoop. Indeed, Mrs. Engine, is it thus with you? 
Are you become a go-between of this importance? Yes, I shall 
watch you. Why this wench is the passe-partoute, a very 
master-key to everybody’s strong box. My friend Fainall, 
have you carried it so swimmingly? I thought there was 
something in it; but it seems it’s over with you. Your loath- 
ing is not from a want of appetite then, but from a surfeit. 
Else you could never be so cool to fall from a principal to be 
an assistant, to procure for him! A pattern of generosity, 
that I confess. Well, Mr. Fainall, you have met with your 
match——O man, man! Woman, woman! The devil’s an ass: 
if I were a painter, I would draw him like an idiot, a driveler, 
with a bib and bells. Man should have his head and horns, 
and woman the rest of him. Poor simple fiend! ‘Madam Mar- 
wood has a month’s mind, but he can’t abide her.-—’Twere 
better for him you had not been his confessor in that affair, 
without you could have kept his counsel closer. I shall not 
prove another pattern of generosity, and stalk for him, till he 
takes his stand to aim at a fortune; he has not obliged me to 
that with those excesses of himself; and now I'll have none of 
him. Here comes the good lady, panting ripe: with a heart 
full of hope, and a head full of care, like any chemist upon the 
day of projection. 
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[Enter Lapy WisHFoRT. | 


Lapy Wisurort. O dear Marwood, what shall I say for this 
rude forgetfulness?—But my dear friend is all goodness. 

Mrs. Marwoop. No apologies, dear madam. I have been 
very well entertained. 

Lapy WisHFrort. As I’m a person, I am in a very chaos to 
think I should so forget myself—but I have such an olio of 
affairs, really I know not what to do.—[Calls.|—Foible!—I 
expect my nephew Sir Wilfull every moment too—Why, 
Foible!—He means to travel for improvement. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Methinks Sir Wilful should rather think 
of marrying than travelling at his years. I hear he is turned 
of forty. 

Lapy WisuFrort. Oh, he’s in less danger of being spoiled by 
his travels—I am against my nephew’s marrying too young. 
It will be time enough when he comes back, and has acquired 
discretion to choose for ‘himself. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Methinks Mrs, Millamant and he would 
make a very fit match. He may travel afterwards. ’Tis a 
thing very usual with young gentlemen. 

Lapy WisHrort. I promise you I have thought on’t—and 
since ’tis your judgment, I’ll think on’t again. I assure you 
I will; I value your judgment extremely. On my word, [ll 
propose it. 

[Enter Forse. | 


Come, come, Foible—I had forgot my nephew will be here be- 
fore dinner——I must make haste. 

Forstk. Mr. Witwoud and Mr. Petulant are come to dine 
with your ladyship. 

Lapy Wisurort, O dear, I can’t appear till I’m dressed. 
Dear Marwood, shall I be free with you again, and beg you to 
entertain ’em. Ill make all imaginable haste. Dear friend, 
excuse me. [Hxeunt Lapy WisHrFort and Forse. | 


[Enter Mrs. Minramant and Mincrne.] 


Mrs. Mituamant. Sure never anything was so unbred as 
that odious man.—Marwood, your servant. 
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Mrs. Marwoop. You have a color; what’s the matter? 

Mrs. Mintamant, That horrid fellow, Petulant, has pro- 
voked me into a flame.—I have broke my fan.—Mincing, lend 
me yours.—lIs not all the powder out of my hair? 

Mrs. Marwoop. No. What has he done? 

Mrs. Mittamant. Nay, he has done nothing; he has only 
talked—Nay, he has said nothing neither; but he has contra- 
dicted everything that has been said. For my part, I thought 
Witwoud and he would have quarrelled. 

Minecine. I vow, mem, I thought once they would have 
fit. 

Mrs. Mittamant. Well, ’tis a lamentable thing, I’ll swear, 
that one has not the liberty of choosing one’s acquaintance as 
one does one’s clothes. 

Mrs. Marwoop. If we had the liberty, we should be as 
weary of one set of acquaintance, though never so good, as we 
are of one suit, tho’ never so fine. A fool and a doily stuff 
would now and then find days of grace, and be worn for 
variety. 

Mrs. MittaMAnt. I could consent to wear ’em, if they 
would wear alike; but fools never wear out—they are such 
drap-de Berri things!—without one could give ’em to one’s 
chambermaid after a day or two. 

Mrs. Marwoop. “Iwere better so indeed. Or what think 
you of the play-house? A fine gay glossy fool should be given 
there, like a new masking habit, after the masquerade is over, 
and we have done with the disguise. For a fool’s visit is 
always a disguise; and never admitted by a woman of wit, but 
to blind her affair with a lover of sense. If you would but 
appear bare-faced now, and own Mirabell, you might as easily 
put off Petulant and Witwoud, as your hood and scarf. And 
indeed ’tis time, for the town has found it: the secret is grown 
too big for the pretence. ’Tis like Mrs. Primly’s great belly; 
she may lace it down before, but it burnishes on her hips. In- 
deed, Millamant, you can no more conceal it, than my Lady 
Strammel can her face, that goodly face, which in defiance of 
her Rhenish-wine tea, will not be comprehended in a mask. 
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Mrs. Mituamant. I’ll take my death, Marwood, you are 
more censorious than a decayed beauty, or a discarded toast. 
-—Mincing, tell the men they may come up. My aunt is not 
dressing —Their folly is less provoking than your malice, the 
town has found it. [Hait Mrncine.] What has it found? 
That Mirabell loves me is no more a secret, than it is a secret 
that you discovered it to my aunt, or than the reason why you 
discovered it is a secret. 

Mrs. Marwoop. You are nettled. 

Mrs. MintamMant. You're mistaken. Ridiculous! 

Mrs. Marwoop. Indeed, my dear, you'll tear another fan, 
if you don’t mitigate those violent airs. 

Mrs. Mititamant. O silly! Ha, ha, ha! I could laugh 
immoderately. Poor Mirabell! His constancy to me has 
quite destroyed his complaisance for all the world beside. I 
swear, I never enjoined it him, to be so coy.—If I had the 
vanity to think he would obey me, I would command him to 
show more gallantry.—’Tis hardly well bred to be so particu- 
lar on one hand, and so insensible on the other. But I despair 
to prevail, and so let him follow his own way. Ha, ha, ha! 
Pardon me, dear creature, I must laugh, ha, ha, ha!—though 
I grant you ’tis a little barbarous, ha, ha, ha! 

Mrs. Marwoop. What pity ’tis, so much fine raillery, and 
delivered with so significant gesture, should be so unhappily 
directed to miscarry. 

Mrs. Mittamant. He? Dear creature, I ask your pardon 
—-I swear I did not mind you. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Mr. Mirabell and you both may think it a 
thing impossible, when I shall tell him by telling you 

Mrs. MILLaAMANT. O dear, what? for it is the same thing, if 
I hear it—ha, ha, ha! 

Mrs. Marwoop, That I detest him, hate him, madam. 

Mrs. MititaMant. O madam, why so do I—and yet the 
creature Joves me, ha, ha, ha! How can one forbear laughing 
to think of it—I am a Sybil if I am not amazed to think what 
he can see in me. I’ll take my death, I think you are hand- 
somer—and within a year or two as young.—If you could but 
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stay for me, I should overtake you—but that cannot be— 
Well, that thought makes me melancholy.—Now I'll be sad. 
Mrs. Marwoop. Your merry note may be changed sooner 
than. you think. 
Mrs. Mitztamant. D’ye say so? Then I’m resolved I'll 
have a song to keep up my spirits. 


[Enter MINncIN«. | 


Mincrne. The gentlemen stay but to comb, madam; and 
will wait on you. 

Mrs. Minuamant. Desire Mrs. that is in the next 
room to sing the song I would have learned yesterday. You 
shall hear it, madam—not that there’s any great matter in 
it—but ’tis agreeable to my humor. 


Sone 
Set by Mr. John Eccles. 
iL 
Love’s but the frailty of the mind, 
When ’tis not with ambition joined; 
A sickly flame, which if not fed expires; 
And feeding, wastes in self-consuming fires. 


II 


’Tis not to wound a wanton boy 

Or am’rous youth, that gives the joy; 

But ’tis the glory to have pierced a swain, 
For whom inferior beauties sighed in vain. 


Ill 


Then I alone the conquest prize, 
When I insult a rival’s eyes: 
If there’s delight in love, ’tis when I see 
That heart which others bleed for, bleed for me. 


[Enter Petutant and Witwovp. | 


Mrs. Mumuamant. Is your animosity composed, gentle- 
men? 

Witwovup. Raillery, raillery, madam; we have no animos- 
ity—we hit off a little wit now and then, but no animosity.— 
The falling out of wits is like the falling out of lovers——We 
agree in the main, like treble and base. Ha, Petulant? 
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Prerutant. Ay, in the main—But when I have a humor to 
contradict—— 

Wirwovup. Ay, when he has a humor to contradict, then I 
contradict too. What, I know my cue. Then we contradict 
one another like two battledores; for contradictions beget one 
another like Jews. 

Petutant. If he says black’s black—if I have a humor to 
say ’tis blue—let that pass—all’s one for that. If I have a 
humor to prove it, it must be granted. 

Witwovup. Not positively must—but it may—it may. 

PETULANT. Yes, it positively must, upon proof positive. 

Witrwoup. Ay, upon proof positive it must; but upon proof 

- presumptive it only may. That’s a logical distinction now, 
madam. 

Mrs. Marwoop. I perceive your debates are of importance 
and very learnedly handled. 

PETULANT. Importance is one thing, and learning’s another; 
but a debate’s a debate, that I assert. 

Wirwovup, Petulant’s an enemy to learning; he relies alto- 
gether on his parts. 

PreruLant. No, I’m no enemy to,learning; it hurts not me. 

Mrs. Marwoop. That’s a sign indeed it’s no enemy to 
you. 

PretuLANnt. No, no, it’s no enemy to anybody, but them that 
have it. 

Mrs. Mittamant. Well, an illiterate man’s my aversion. 
I wonder at the impudence of any illiterate man to offer to 
make love. 

Witwovup. That I confess I wonder at too. 

Mrs. Mitztamant. Ah! to marry an ignorant that can 
hardly read or write! 

PreruLant, Why should a man be ever the further from be- 
ing married tho’ he can’t read, any more than he is from being 
hanged? The ordinary’s paid for setting the psalm, and the 

parish- priest for reading the ceremony. And for the rest which 
is to follow in both cases, a man may do it pau book—so 
all’s one for that. 
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Mrs. Mintamant. D’ye hear the creature? Lord, here’s 
» company, I’ll be gone. 
[Hxeunt Mrs. MinuamMant and MIncina.] 

Witwovup. In the name of Bartlemew and his fair, what 
have we here? 

Mrs. Marwoop. ‘Tis your brother, I fancy. Don’t you 
know him? 

Witwoup. Not I—Yes, I think it is he—I’ve almost forgot 
him; I have not seen him since the Revolution. 


[Enter Str WILFULL Witwovup in a country riding habit, and 
Servant to Lapy WISHFORT. | 


SERVANT. Sir, my lady’s dressing. Here’s company; if you 
please to walk in, in the meantime. 

Str Witrutyu. Dressing! What, it’s but morning here I 
warrant with you in London; we should count it towards after- 
noon in our parts, down in Shropshire-—Why then belike my 
aunt han’t dined yet—ha, friend? 

SerRvANT. Your aunt, sir? 

Str WILFULL. My aunt, sir, yes, my aunt, sir, and your 
lady, sir; your lady is my aunt, sir.—Why, what, do’st thou 
not know me, friend? Why, then send somebody hither 
that does. How long hast thou lived with thy lady, fellow, 
ha? 

Servant. A week, sir; longer than anybody in the house, 
except my lady’s woman. 

Sir Witruty. Why then belike thou dost not know thy 
lady, if thou see’st her, ha, friend? 

Servant. Why truly, sir, I cannot safely swear to her face 
in a morning, before she is dressed. ’Tis like I may give a 
shrewd guess at her by this time. 

Sir WitFruuu. Well, prithee try what thou canst do; if thou 
canst not guess, enquire her out, do’st hear, fellow? And tell 
her, her nephew, Sir Wilfull Witwoud, is in the house. 

Servant. I shall, sir. 

Sir Witrutu, Hold ye, hear me, friend; a word with you in 
your ear; prithee who are these gallants? 
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Servant. Really, sir, I can’t tell; here come so many here, 
’tis hard to know ’em all. [Exit SERVANT.] © 

Str Witrutu. Oons, this fellow knows less than a starling; 
I don’t think a’ knows his own name. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Mr. Witwoud, your brother is not behind- 
hand in forgetfulness—I fancy he has forgot you too. 

Wirwovup. I hope so—the devil take him that remembers 
first, I say. 

Sir WILFULL. Save you, gentlemen and lady. 

Mrs. Marwoop. For shame, Mr. Witwoud; why won’t you 
speak to him?—And you, sir. 

Witwoup. Petulant, speak. 

Pretutant. And you, sir. 

Str WitFuLu. No offence, I hope. [Salutes Mrs. Marwoop. | 

Mrs. Marwoop. No, sure, sir. 

Witwoup. This is a vile dog, I see that already. No 
offence! Ha, ha, ha! To him; to him, Petulant, smoke him. 

PretTuLant. It seems as if you had come a journey, sir; 
hem, hem, [Surveying him round. | 

Str WitFuuu. Very likely, sir, that it may seem so, 

PretutantT. No offence, I hope, sir. 

Witwovup. Smoke the boots, the boots; Petulant, the boots; 
ha, ha, ha! 

Sir WitruLty. Maybe not, sir; thereafter as ’tis meant, sir. 

Prrutant. Sir, I presume upon the information of your 
boots. 

Sir WitFutu. Why, ’tis like you may, sir: if you are not 
satisfied with the information of my boots, sir, if you will step 
to the stable, you may enquire further of my horse, sir. 

PEeTuLANT. Your horse, sir! Your horse is an ass, sir! 

Str WitFuuu. Do you speak by way of offence, sir? 

Mrs. Marwoop. The gentleman’s merry, that’s all, sir— 
[Aside.| S’life, we shall have a quarrel betwixt an horse and 
an ass, before they find one another out.—[Aloud.] You must 
not take anything amiss from your friends, sir. You are 
among your friends here, tho’ it may be you don’t know it.— 
If I am not mistaken, you are Sir Wilfull Witwoud. 
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Sir Wirruu. Right, lady; I am Sir Wilfull Witwoud, so I 
write myself; no offence to anybody, I hope; and nephew to 
the Lady Wishfort of this mansion. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Don’t you know this gentleman, sir? 

Str Witrutt. Hum! What, sure ’tis not—Yea, by’r lady, 
but ’tis—’Sheart, I know not whether ’tis or no.—yYea, but 
tis, by the Wrekin. Brother Antony! What, Tony, i’faith! 
What, dost thou not know me? By’r Lady, nor I thee, thou 
art so becravated, and so beperriwiged.—’Sheart, why dost 
not speak? Art thou o’erjoyed? 

Witwovup. Odso, brother, is it you? Your servant, brother. 

Sir WitFutt. Your servant! Why yours, sir. Your serv- 
ant again.—’Sheart, and your friend and servant to that—and 
a—|[puff| and a flap-dragon for your service, sir, and a hare’s 
foot, and a hare’s scut for your service, sir, an you be so cold 
and so courtly! 

Witwoup. No offence, I hope, brother. 

Sir WitFuLu. ’Sheart, sir, but there is, and much offence.— 
A pox, is this your Inns o’ Court breeding, not to know your 
friends and your relations, your elders, and your betters? 

Witwoup. Why, brother Wilfull of Salop, you may be as 
short as a Shrewsburw cake, if you please. But I tell you ’tis 
not modish to know relations in town. You think you're in 
the country, where great lubberly brothers slabber and kiss 
one another when they meet, like a call of sergeants —’Tis not 
the fashion here; ’tis not indeed, dear brother. 

Sir WitFutu. The fashion’s a fool; and you're a fop, dear 
brother. ’Sheart, I’ve suspected this—By’r Lady, I conjec- 
tured you were a fop, since you began to change the style of 
your letters, and write in a scrap of paper gilt round the edges, 
no broader than a subpena. I might expect this when you left 
off “Honored Brother,” and “hoping you are in good health,” 
and so forth—to begin with a “Rat me, knight, I’m so sick of 
a last night’s debauch”—Od’s heart, and then tell a familiar 
tale of a cock and a bull, and a whore and a bottle, and so 
conclude——You could write news before you were out of your 
time, when you lived with honest Pumlpe Nose, the attorney 
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of Furnival’s Inn—You could intreat to be remembered then 
to your friends round the rekin. We could have gazettes 
then, and Dawks’s Letter, and the Weekly Bill, ’till of late 
days. 

Perutant. ’Slife, Witwoud, were you ever an attorney’s 
clerk? Of the family of the Furnivals. Ha, ha, ha! 

Witwoup. Ay, ay, but that was for a while. Not long, not 
long. Pshaw! I was not in my own power then. An orphan, 
and this fellow was my guardian; ay, ay, I was glad to consent 
to that man to come to London. ‘He had the disposal of me 
then. If I had not agreed to that, I might have been bound 
prentice to a felt-maker in Shrewsbury; this fellow would have 
bound me to a maker of felts. 

Str WitFrutu. ’Sheart, and better than to be bound to a 
maker of fops; where, I suppose, you have served your time; 
and now you may set up for yourself. 

Mrs. Marwoop, You intend to travel, sir, as I’m informed. 

Sir Wiurutu. Belike I may, madam. I may chance to sail 
upon the salt seas, if my mind hold. 

Prerutant. And the wind serve. 

Str Wiuruutu. Serve or not serve, I shan’t ask license of 
you, sir; nor the weather-cock your companion. I direct my 
discourse to the lady, sir. ’Tis like my aunt may have told 
you, madam—Yes, I have settled my concerns, I may say now, 
and am minded to see foreign parts. If an how that the peace 
holds, whereby that is, taxes abate. 

Mrs. Marwoop. I thought you had designed for France at 
all adventures. 

Str Witruty. I can’t tell that; ’tis like I may, and ’tis like 
I may not. I am somewhat dainty in making a resolution,— 
because when I make it I keep it. I don’t stand shill I, shall I, 
then; if I say’t, I’ll do’t: but I have thoughts to tarry a small 
matter in town, to learn somewhat of your lingo first, before I 
cross the seas. I’d gladly have a spice of your French as they 
say, whereby to hold discourse in foreign countries. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Here’s an academy in town for that use. 

Str WitFutt. There is? ’Tis like there may. 
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Mrs. Marwoop. No doubt you will return very much im- 
proved. 
Witwovup. Yes, refined, like a Dutch skipper from a whale- 
fishing. 
[Enter Lapy WisuFort and FarNatt.| 


Lapy Wisurort. Nephew, you are welcome. 

Sir WitFuutt. Aunt, your servant, 

Farnauu. Sir Wilfull, your most faithful servant. 

Sir WitFuLL. Cousin Fainall, give me your hand. 

Lavy WisuFort. Cousin Witwoud, your servant; Mr. Petu- 
lant, your servant.—Nephew, you are welcome again. Will 
you drink anything after your journey, nephew, before you 
eat? Dinner’s almost ready. 

Str Witrutu. I’m very well, I thank you, aunt—however, 
I thank you for your courteous offer. ’Sheart, I was afraid 
you would have been in the fashion too, and have remembered 
to have forgot your relations. Here’s your Cousin Tony, be- 
like, I mayn’t call him brother for fear of offence. 

Lapy WisHFortT. Oh, he’s a rallier, nephew—my cousin’s a 
wit; and your great wits always rally their best friends to 
choose. When you have been abroad, nephew, you’ll under- 
stand raillery better, 

[Fatnaut and Mrs. Marwoop talk apart.| 

Str Witrutt. Why then let him hold his tongue in the 
meantime; and rail when that day comes. 


[Entcr Mrnctn«.] 


Mincinc. Mem, I come to acquaint your laship that dinner 
is impatient. ! 

Sir WitFuLL. Impatient? Why then belike it won’t stay 
till I pull off my boots. Sweetheart, can you help me to a 
pair of slippers?—My man’s with his horses, I warrant. 

Lapy Wisurort. Fie, fie, nephew, you would not pull off 
your boots here-—Go down into the hall—dinner shall stay for 
you.—My nephew’s a little unbred, you'll pardon him, madam. 
—Gentlemen, will you walk? Marwood? 
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Mrs. Marwoop. I'll follow you, madam,—before Sir Wil- 
full is ready. [Manent Mrs. Marwoop and FAarIna.t. | 

Farnatt. Why then Foible’s a bawd, an errant, rank, 
match-making bawd. And I, it seems, am a husband, a rank 
husband; and my wife a very errant, rank wife,—all in the 
way of the world. ’Sdeath, to be an anticipated cuckold, a 
cuckold in embryo! Sure I was born with budding antlers like 
a young satyr, or a citizen’s child. ’Sdeath, to be outwitted, 
to be out-jilted—out-matrimonied!—If I had kept my speed 
like a stag, ’twere somewhat,—but to crawl after, with my 
horns like a snail, and be outstripped by my wife—’tis scurvy 
wedlock. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Then shake it off, you have often wished 
for an opportunity to part;—and now you have it. But 
first prevent: their plot,—the half of Millamant’s fortune 
is too considerable to be parted with, to a foe, to Mira- 
bell. 

Farnauu. Damn him, that had been mine—had you not 
made that fond discovery—that had been forfeited, had they 
been married. My wife had added lustre to my horns, by that 
increase of fortune;—I could have worn ’em tipt with gold, 
though my forehead had been furnished like a deputy-lieu- 
tenant’s hall. 

Mrs. Marwoop. They may prove a cap of maintenance to 
you still, if you can away with your wife. And she’s no worse 
than when you had her—I dare swear she had given up her 
game, before she was married. 

FainaLtt. Hum! That may be. She might throw up 
her cards; but I’ll be hanged if she did not put Pam in her 
pocket. 

Mrs. Marwoop. You married her to keep you; and if you 
can contrive to have her keep you better than you expected, 
why should you not keep her longer than you intended? 

Fatnauu. The means, the means. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Discover to my lady your wife’s conduct; 
threaten to part with her—My lady loves her, and will come 
to any composition to save her reputation. Take the oppor- 
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tunity of breaking it, just upon the discovery of this impos- 
ture. My lady will be enraged beyond bounds, and sacrifice 
niece, and fortune, and all at that conjuncture. And let me 
alone to keep her warm; if she should flag in her part, I will 
not fail to prompt her. 

Farnauu. Faith, this has an appearance. 

Mrs. Marwoop. I’m sorry I hinted to my lady to endeavor 
a match between Millamant and Sir Wilfull; that may be an 
obstacle. 

Farnatu. Oh, for that matter leave me to manage him; 
T’ll disable him for that; he will drink like a Dane: after 
dinner, I’ll set his hand in. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Well, how do you stand affected towards 
your lady? 

Farnatu. Why, faith, I’m thinking of it—Let me see—I 
am married already, so that’s over;—my wife has played the 
jade with me—well, that’s over too;—I never loved her, or if 
I had, why that would have been over too by this time.— 
Jealous of her I cannot be, for I am certain; so there’s an end 
of jealousy. Weary of her, I am, and shall be—no, there’s 
no end of that; no, no, that were too much to hope. Thus 
far concerning my repose. Now for my reputation.—As to 
my own, I married not for it; so that’s out of the question — 
And as to my part in my wife’s—why she had parted with 
hers before; so bringing none to me, she can take none from 
me; ’tis against all rule of play, that I should lose to one who 
has not wherewithal to stake. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Besides, you forget, marriage is honor- 
able. 

FarnaLtt. Hum! Faith, and that’s well thought on; mar- 
riage is honorable, as you say; and if so, wherefore should 
cuckoldom be a discredit, being derived from so honorable a 
root? 

Mrs. Marwoop. Nay, I know not; if the root be honor- 
able, why not the branches? 

Farina. So, so, why this point’s clear—Well, how do we 


proceed? 
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Mrs. Marwoop. I will contrive a letter which shall be 
delivered to my lady at the time when that rascal who is to 
act Sir Rowland is with her. It shall come as from an un- 
known hand—for the less I appear to know of the truth, the 
better I can play the incendiary. Besides, I would not have 
Foible provoked if I could help it,—because you know she 
knows some passages.—Nay, I expect all will come out—but 
let the mine be sprung first, and then I care not if I’m dis- 
covered. 

FaInauu. If the worst come to the worst, I’ll turn my wife 
out to grass.—I have already a deed of settlement of the best 
part of her estate; which I wheedled out of her; and that you 
shall partake at least. 

Mrs. Marwoop. I hope you are convinced that I hate 
Mirabell; now you’ll be no more jealous. 

Fatnauu. Jealous, no,—by this kiss—let husbands be jeal- 
ous; but let the lover still believe; or if he doubt, let it be 
only to endear his pleasure, and prepare the joy that follows, 
when he proves his mistress true; but let husbands’ doubts 
convert to endless jealousy; or if they have belief, let it cor- 
rupt to superstition, and blind credulity. I am single, and will 
herd no more with ’em. ‘True, I wear the badge, but I’ll dis- 
own the order. And since I take my leave of ’em, I care not 
if I leave ’em a common motto to their common crest: 

All husbands must, or pain, or shame, endure; 
The wise too jealous are, fools too secure. 
[Ezxeunt. ] 


ACT IV 


ScENE.—Scene continues. 
[Lapy Wisurort and Forste.] 


Lapy WisHrort. Is Sir Rowland coming, say’st thou, 
Foible? and are things in order? 

Forte. Yes, madam. I have put wax-lights in the 
sconces, and placed the footmen in a row in the hall, in their 
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best liveries, with the coachman and postilion to fill up the 
equipage. 

Lapy WisuFort. Have you pulvilled the coachman and 
postilion, that they may not stink of the stable, when Sir 
Rowland comes by? 

Forste. Yes, madam. 

Lapy WisuFrort. And are the dancers and the music ready, 
that he may be entertained in all points with correspondence 
to his passion? 

Forsue. All is ready, madam. 

* Lapy WisHFrort. And—well—and how do I look, Foi- 
ble? 

¥Forste. Most killing well, madam. 

Lapy WisHFrort. Well, and how shall I receive him? In 
what figure shall I give his heart the first impression? There 
is a great deal in the first impression. Shall I sit?—No, I 
won’t sit—I’ll walk—ay, I’ll walk from the door upon his 
entrance; and then turn full upon him.—No, that will be too 
sudden. I’ll lie—ay, I’ll lie down—I’ll receive him in my little 
dressing-room, there’s a couch—yes, yes, l’ll give the first 
impression on a couch.—I won’t lie neither, but loll and lean 
upon one elbow, with one foot a little dangling off, jogging in 
a thoughtful way—yes—and then as soon as he appears, start, 
ay, start and be surprised, and rise to meet him in a pretty 
disorder—yes—oh, nothing is more alluring than a levee from 
a couch in some confusion.—It shows the foot to advantage, 
and furnishes with blushes, and re-composing airs beyond 
comparison. Hark! There’s a coach. 

Forste. "Tis he, madam. 

Lapy Wisurort. O dear, has my nephew made his ad- 
dresses to Millamant? I ordered him. 

Forste. Sir Wilfull is set in to drinking, madam, in the 
parlor. 

Lapy Wisurort. Ods my life, I’ll send him to her. Call 
her down, Foible; bring her hither. I’ll send him as I go.— 
When they are together, then come to me, Foible, that I may 
not be too long alone with Sir Rowland. [Ezxit.] 
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Forse. Madam, I stayed here, to tell your ladyship that 
Mr. Mirabell has waited this half-hour for an opportunity to 
talk with you—though my lady’s orders were to leave you and 
Sir Wilfull together. Shall I tell Mr. Mirabell that you are 
at leisure? 

Mrs. Mintamant. No—what would the dear man have? 
I am thoughtful, and would amuse myself,—bid him come 
another time. [Repeating and walking about.] 


There never yet was woman made, 
Nor shall, but to be cursed. 


That’s hard! 

Mrs. Farnauu. You are very fond of Sir John Suckling 
to-day, Millamant, and the poets. 

Mrs. Mitutamant. He? Ay, and filthy verses—so I am. 

Forstr. Sir Wilfull is coming, madam. Shall I send Mr. 
Mirabell away? 

Mrs. Mrruamant. Ay, if you please, Foible, send him 
away,—or send him hither,—just as you will, dear Foible— 
I think I’ll see him—Shall I? Ay, let the wretch come. 
[ Repeating. | 

Thyrsis, a youth of the inspired train. 
Dear Fainall, entertain Sir Wilfull—thou hast philosophy to 
undergo a fool, thou art married, and hast patience——I would 
confer with my own thoughts. 

Mrs. Farnauu. I am obliged to you, that you would tial 
me your proxy in this affair; but I have business of my own. 


[Enter Str WILFULL. | 


Mrs. Farnatu. O Sir Wilfull, you are come at the critical 
instant. There’s your mistress up to the ears in love and 
contemplation; pursue your point, now or never, 

Str WitFuLty. Yes; my aunt will have it so,—I would 
gladly have been encouraged with a bottle or two, because 
I’m somewhat wary at first, before I am acquainted.—[ This 
while Mrs. Minttamant walks about repeating to herself.] 
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But I hope, after a time, I shall break my mind—that is, 
upon further acquaintance——So for the present, cousin, I’ll 
take my leave—if so be you'll be so kind to make my excuse, 
I'll return to my company 

Mrs. Farnauu. Oh, fie, Sir Wilfull! What, you must not 
be daunted. 

Str WitFuLt. Daunted, no, that’s not it, it is not so much 
for that—for if so be that I set on’t, V’ll do’t. But only for 
the present, ’tis sufficient till further acquaintance, that’s all 
—your servant. 

Mrs. Farnauu. Nay, Ill swear you shall never lose so 
favorable an opportunity, if I can help it. Ill leave you to- 
gether, and lock the door. [ Eaxit.] 

Sir WitFutu. Nay, nay, cousin,—I have forgot my gloves. 
—What d’ye do? ’Sheart, a’ has locked the door indeed, I 
think.—Nay, Cousin Fainall, open the door—Pshaw, what a 
vixen trick is this?—Nay, now a’ has seen me too.—Cousin, 
I made bold to pass through as it were—I think this door’s 
enchanted 

Mrs. MILLaAMaAnt [repeating]. 


I prithee spare me, gentle boy, 

Press me no more for that slight toy. 
Str WinFutt. Anan? Cousin, your servant. 
Mrs. MILiuaAMAnt. 


That foolish trifle of a heart 
Sir Wilfull! 
Str Witruty. Yes—your servant. No offence, I hope, 
cousin. 
Mrs. MitnAmMant [repeating]. 


I swear it will not do its part, 
Though thou dost thine, employ’st thy 
power and art. 


Natural, easy Suckling! 
Sir WiurFuLtut. Anan? Suckling? No such suckling neither, 
cousin, nor stripling: I thank Heaven, I’m no minor, 
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Mrs. Mitzamant. Ah, rustic, ruder than Gothic! 

Sir Wixruuty. Well, well, I shall understand your lingo. 
one of these days, cousin; in the meanwhile I must answer in 
plain English. 

Mrs. Mituamant. Have you any business with me, Sir 
Wilfull? 

Sir WitruLt. Not at present, cousin—Yes, I made bold 
to see, to come and know if that how you were disposed to 
fetch a walk this evening, if so be that I might not be trouble- 
some, I would have sought a walk with you. 

Mrs. MruuaMant. A walk? What then? 

Sir Witruty. Nay, nothing—only for the walk’s sake, 
that’s all 

“Mrs. MitutaMant. I nauseate walking; ’tis a country 
diversion; I loath the country and everything that relates to it. 

Stir Witruutu. Indeed! Hah! Look ye, look ye, you do? 
Nay, ’tis like you may.—Here are choice pastimes here in 
town, as plays and the like; that must be confessed indeed 

Mrs. Mittamant. Ah l’étourdie! I hate the town too. 

Sm Witruut. Dear heart, that’s much—Hah! that you 
should hate ’em both! Hah! ’tis like you may; there are some 
can’t relish the town, and others can’t away with the country, 
—'tis like you may be one of those, cousin. 

Mrs. Mituamant. Ha, ha, ha! Yes, ’tis like I may.— 
You have nothing further to say to me? 

Str Witrutyt. Not at present, cousin—’Tis like when I 
have an opportunity to be more private-—I may break my 
mind in some measure—I conjecture you partly guess—How- 
ever, that’s as time shall try,—but spare to speak and spare 
to speed, as they say. 

Mrs. Mituamant. If it is ef no great importance, Sir 
Wilfull, you will oblige me to leave me: I have just now a 
little business—— 

Sir Witruuty. Enough, enough, cousin: yes, yes, all a case. 
—When you’re disposed, when you’re disposed. Now’s as 
well as another time; and another time as well as now. All’s 
one for that,—yes, yes, if your concerns call you, there’s no. 
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haste; it will keep cold as they say.—Cousin, your servant.— 
I think this door’s locked. 

Mrs. Mittamant. You may go this way, sir. 

Stk Witruty. Your servant, then with your leave I'll re- 
turn to my company. 

Mrs. Miuuamant. Ay, ay; ha, ha, ha! 


Like Phoebus sung the no less am’rous boy. 


[Enter MrraBeE .. | 


MIRABELL. 
Like Daphne she, as lovely and as coy. 


Do you lock yourself up from me, to make my search more 
curious? Or is this pretty artifice contrived, to signify that 
here the chase must end, and my pursuit be crowned, for you 
can fly no further? 

Mrs. Mintuamant. Vanity! No—l’ll fly and be followed 
to the last moment, though I am upon the very verge of mat- 
rimony. I expect you should solicit me as much as if I were 
wavering at the grate of a monastery, with one foot over the 
threshold. I’ll be solicited to the very last, nay, and after- 
wards. 

Mrrasetyt. What, after the last? 

Mrs. Mintamant. Oh, I should think I was poor and had 
nothing to bestow, if I were reduced to an inglorious ease, and 
freed from the agreeable fatigues of solicitation. 

Miraseitt. But do not you know, that when favors are 
conferred upon instant and tedious solicitation, that they 
diminish in their value, and that both the giver loses the 
grace, and the receiver lessens his pleasure? 

Mrs. MintAmant. It may be in things of common appli- 
cation; but never sure in love. Oh, I hate a lover that can 
dare to think he draws a moment’s air, independent on the 
bounty of his mistress. There is not so impudent a thing in 
nature, as the saucy look of an assured man, confident of suc- 
cess. The pedantic arrogance of a very husband has not so 
pragmatical an air. Ah! I'll never marry, unless I am first 
made sure of my will and pleasure. 
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Mrrasett. Would you have ’em both before marriage? 
Or will you be contented with the first now, and stay for the 
other till after grace? 

Mrs. Mititamant. Ah, don’t be impertinent—My dear 
liberty, shall I leave thee? My faithful solitude, my darling 
contemplation, must I bid you then adieu? Ay-h, adieu—my 
morning thoughts, agreeable wakings, indolent slumbers, all 
ye douceurs, ye someils du matin, adieu?—I can’t do’t, ’tis 
more than impossible—positively, Mirabell, I’ll lie abed in a 
morning as long as I please. 

Mriraseitu.: Then J’ll get up in a morning as early as I 
please. 

Mrs. Mitutamant. Ah! Idle creature, get up when you will 
—And d’ye hear, I won’t be called names after I’m married; 
positively I won’t be called names. 

Mrirasett. Names! 

Mrs. MinttaAMaAnt. Ay, as wife, spouse, my dear, joy, jewel, 
love, sweetheart, and the rest of that nauseous cant, in which 
men and their wives are so fulsomly familiar—I shall never 
bear that—Good Mirabell, don’t let us be familiar or fond, 
nor kiss before folks, hke my Lady Fadler and Sir Francis: 
nor go to Hyde Park together the first Sunday in a new 
chariot, to provoke eyes and whispers; and then never be seen 
there together again; as if we were proud of one another the 
first week, and ashamed of one another ever after. Let us 
never visit together, nor go to a play together, but let us be 
very strange and well bred: let us be as strange as if we had 
been married a great while; and as well bred as if we were 
not married at all. 

Mirasetut. Have you any more conditions to offer? Hith- 
erto your demands are pretty reasonable, 

Mrs. MittAmant. Trifles,—as liberty to pay and receive 
visits to and from whom I please; to write and receive letters, 
without interrogatories or wry faces on your part; to wear 
what I please; and choose conversation with regard only to 
my own taste; to have no obligation upon me to converse with 
wits that I don’t like, because they are your acquaintance; 
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or to be intimate with fools, because they may be your rela- 
tions. Come to dinner when I please, dine in my dressing- 
room when I’m out of humor, without giving a reason. To 
have my closet inviolate; to be sole empress of my tea-table, 
which you must never presume to approach without first ask- 
ing leave. And lastly, wherever I am, you shall always knock 
at the door before you come in. These articles subscribed, 
if I continue to endure you a little longer, I may by degrees 
dwindle into a wife. 

Mirasetu. Your bill of fare is something advanced in this 
latter account. Well, have I liberty to offer conditions—that 
when you are dwindled into a wife, I may not be beyond 
measure enlarged into a husband? 

Mrs. Mittamant. You have free leave, propose your 
utmost, speak and spare not. 

MiraBeLu. I thank you. Inprimis then, I covenant that 
your acquaintance be general; that you admit no sworn con- 
fidant, or intimate of your own sex; no she-friend to screen 
her affairs under your countenance, and tempt you to make 
trial of a mutual secrecy. No decoy-duck to wheedle you a 
fop—scrambling to the play in a mask—then bring you home 
in a pretended fright, when you think you shall be found out 
—and rail at me for missing the play, and disappointing the 
frolic which you had, to pick me up and prove my constancy. 

Mrs. Mittamant. Detestable inprimis! I go to the play 
in a mask! 

Mrrasett. Item, I article, that you continue to like your 
own face as long as I shall; and while it passes current with 
me, that you endeavor not to new-coin it. To which end, to- 
gether with all vizards for the day, I prohibit all masks for 
the night, made of oiled-skins and I know not what—hog’s 
bones, hare’s gall, pig-water, and the marrow of a roasted cat. 
In short, I forbid all commerce with the gentlewoman in what- 
d’ye-call-it Court. Item, I shut my doors against all bauds 
with baskets, and pennyworths of muslin, china, fans, atlases, 
etc.—Item, when you shall be breeding 

Mrs. Mituamant. Ah! name it not. 
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Mrrasett. Which may be presumed, with a blessing on 
our endeavors 

Mrs. Mittamant. Odious endeavors! 

MrraBetu. I denounce against all strait lacing, squeezing 
for a shape, till you mould my boy’s head like a sugar-loaf; 
and instead of a man-child, make me father to a crooked bil- 
let. Lastly, to the dominion of the tea-table I submit,—but 
with proviso, that you exceed not in your province; but re- 
strain yourself to native and simple tea-table drinks, as tea, 
chocolate, and coffee, as likewise to genuine and authorized 
tea-table talk—such as mending of fashions, spoiling reputa- 
tions, railing at absent friends, and so forth—but that on no 
account you encroach upon the men’s prerogative, and pre- 
sume to drink healths, or toast fellows; for prevention of 
which I banish all foreign forces, all auxiliaries to the tea- 
table, as orange-brandy, all aniseed, cinnamon, citron, and 
Barbadoes waters, together with ratafia and the most noble 
spirit of clary,—but for cowslip-wine, poppy water, and 
all dormitives, those I allow—These provisos admitted, in 
other things I may prove a tractable and complying hus- 
band. 

Mrs. Minttamant. O horrid provisos! filthy strong waters! 
I toast fellows, odious men! I hate your odious provisos. 

Mirasetu. Then we’re agreed. Shall I kiss your hand upon 
the contract? And here comes one to be a witness to the 
sealing of the deed. 


[Enter Mrs. FarNnatt. ] 


Mrs. Mittamant. Fainall, what shall I do? Shall I have 
him? I think I must have him. 

Mrs. Fainauu. Ay, ay, take him, take him, what should 
you do? 

Mrs. MunuamMant. Well then—I’ll take my death, I’m in 
a horrid fright—Fainall, I shall never say it—well—I think 
—TI’ll endure you. 

Mrs. FaInauu. Fie, fie! have him, have him, and tell him 
so in plain terms: for I am sure you have a mind to him. 
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Mrs. Mittamant. Are you? I think I have—and the 
horrid man looks as if he thought so too—Well, you ridicu- 
lous thing you, I’ll have you—I won’t be kissed, nor I won’t 
be thanked—here, kiss my hand though—So, hold your 
tongue now, don’t say a word. 

Mrs. Farnatu. Mirabell, there’s a necessity for your obe- 
dience ;—you have neither time to talk nor stay. My mother 
is coming; and in my conscience, if she should see you, would 
fall into fits, and maybe not recover time enough to return to 
Sir Rowland, who, as Foible tells me, is in a fair way to suc- 
ceed. Therefore spare your ecstasies for another occasion, 
and slip down the backstairs, where Foible waits to consult ~ 
you. < 

Mrs. Mititamant. Ay, go, go. In the meantime I suppose 

“you have said something to please me. 

Mirasetu. I am all obedience. [Exit MrraBe . | 

Mrs. Farnatu. Yonder Sir Wilfull’s drunk; and so noisy . 
that my mother has been forced to leave Sir Rowland to 
appease him; but he answers her only with singing and drink- 
ing—What they may have done by this time I know not; 
but Petulant and he were upon quarrelling as I came by. 

Mrs. MruamMant. Well, if Mirabell should not make a 
good husband, I am a lost thing;—for I find I love him vio- 
lently. 

Mrs. Farnauu. So it seems; when you mind not what’s said 
to you.—If you doubt him, you had best take up with Sir 
Wilfull. 

Mrs. MittaMant. How can you name that superannuated 
lubber? foh! 


[Enter Wirwovup from drinking. | 


Mrs. Farnauu. So, is the fray made up, that you have 
left ’em? 

Witwoup. Left ’em? I could stay no longer—I have 
laughed like ten christ-nings—I am tipsy with laughing. —If 
I had stayed any longer I should have burst,—I must have 
been let out and pieced in the sides like an unfixed camlet.— 
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Yes, yes, the fray is composed; my lady came in like a noli 
prosequi and stopped the proceedings. 

Mrs. MinuaAMaAnt. What was the dispute? 

Witwoup. That’s the jest; there was no dispute. They 
could neither of ’em speak for rage; and so fell a sputt’ring 
at one another like two roasting apples. 


[Enter PetuLant drunk.] 


Witwoup. Now, Petulant, all’s over, all’s well. Gad, my 
head begins to whim it about—Why dost thou not spéak? 
Thou art both as drunk and as mute as a fish. 

PeTuLANT. Look you, Mrs. Millamant—if you can love 
me, dear nymph—say it—and that’s the conclusion—pass on, 
or pass off—that’s all. 

Witwoup. Thou hast uttered volumes, folios, in less than 
decimo sexto, my dear Lacedemonian. Sirrah Petulant, thou 
_ art an epitomizer of words. 

PreTuLant. Witwoud—you are an annihilator of sense. 

Witwoup. Thou art a retailer of phrases; and dost deal 
in remnants of remnants, like a maker of pincushions—thou 
art in truth (metaphorically speaking) a speaker of shorthand. 

PrruLant. Thou art (without a figure) just one half of 
an ass; and Baldwin yonder, thy half-brother, is the rest.— 
A gemini of asses split, would make just four of you. 

Witwovup. Thou dost bite, my dear mustard seed; kiss me 
for that. 

PeTutant. Stand off—I’ll kiss no more males,—I have 
kissed your twin yonder in a humor of reconciliation, till he 
[hiccup] rises upon my stomach like a radish. 

Mrs. Mitiurimant. Eh! filthy creature!—what was the 
quarrel? 

PretuLANtT. There was no quarrel—there might have been 
a quarrel. 

Witwoup. If there had been words enow between ’em to 
have expressed provocation, they had gone together by the 
ears like a pair of castanets. 

PETULANT. You were the quarrel. 
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Mrs. Mittamant. Me! 

PetuLant. If I have a humor to quarrel, I can make less 
matters conclude premises—If you are not handsome, what 
then, if I have a humor to prove it?—If I shall have my re- 
ward, say so; if not, fight for your face the next time your- 
self—tlll go sleep. 

Witwovup. Do, wrap thyself up like a wood-louse, and 
dream revenge—and hear me, if thou canst learn to write by 
to-morrow morning, pen me a challenge—I’ll carry it for thee. 

PETULANT. Carry your mistress’s monkey a spider,—go 
flea dogs, and read romances!—I’ll go to bed to my maid. 

[ Exit. ] 

Mrs. Farnauu. He’s horridly drunk—How came you all 
in this pickle? : 

Witwovup. A plot, a plot, to get rid of the knight,—your 
husband’s advice; but he sneaked off. 


[Enter Lapy WisHFort and Sir WiLFULL, drunk. ] 


Lapy WisHForT. Out upon’t, out upon’t, at years of dis- 
cretion, and comport yourself at this rantipole rate! 

Sir WitFuuu. No offence, aunt. 

Lapy Wisurort. Offence? As I’m a person, I’m ashamed 
of you.—Fogh! how you stink of wine! D’ye think my niece 
will ever endure such a Borachio! you’re an absolute Borachio. 

Sir WiuFuLL. Borachio! 

Lapy WisHFort. At a time when you should commence 
an amour and put your best foot foremost 

Sir WILFULL. ’Sheart, an you grutch me your liquor, make 
a bill—Give me more drink, and take my purse. [ Sings. | 

Prithee fill me the glass 
Till it laugh in my face, 

With ale that is potent and mellow; 
He that whines for a lass, 


Is an ignorant ass, _ 
For a bumper has not its fellow. 


But if you would have me marry my cousin,—say the word, 
and ll do’t—Wilfull will do’t, that’s the word—Wilfull will 
do’t, that’s my crest—my motto I have forgot. 
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Lapy Wisurort. My nephew’s a little overtaken, cousin 
—but ’tis with drinking your health—O my word you are 
obliged to him 

Sir WirFuu. In vino veritas, aunt.—If I drunk your health 
to-day, cousin, I am a Borachio. But if you have a mind to 
and I’ll do it—Wilfull will do’t, that’s the word—Wilfull will 
do’t. If not, dust it away, and let’s have t’other round.— 
Tony, ’odsheart, where’s Tony.—Tony’s an honest fellow, but 
he spits after a bumper, and that’s a fault. [ Sings. ] 


We'll drink and we’ll never ha’ done, boys, 
Put the glass then around with the sun, boys, 
Let Apollo’s example invite us; 
For he’s drunk every night, 
And that makes him so bright, 
That he’s able next morning to light us. 


The sun’s a good pimple, an honest soaker; he has a cellar at 
your Antipodes. If I travel, aunt, I touch at your Antipodes. 
—Your Antipodes are a good rascally sort of topsy-turvy fel- 
lows.—If I had a bumper, I’d stand upon my head and drink 
a health to ’em.—a match or no match, cousin with the hard 
name?—Aunt, Wilfull will do’t. If she has her maidenhead, 
let her look to’t; if she has not, let her keep her own counsel 
in the meantime, and cry out at the nine months’ end. 

Mrs. Minutamant. Your pardon, madam, I can stay no 
longer—Sir Wilfull grows very powerful. Egh! how he smells! 
I shall be overcome if I stay. Come, cousin. 

[Hat Mrs. MinntaMant and Mrs. FartNnatt.] 

Lavy WisuFrort. Smells! he would poison a tallow-chandler 
and his family. Beastly creature, I know not what to do with 
him.—Travel, quoth a; ay travel, travel, get thee gone, get 
thee but far enough, to the Saracens, or the Tartars, or the 
Turks—for thou art not fit to live in a Christian common- 
wealth, thou beastly pagan. 

Sir Witruty. Turks, no; no Turks, aunt: your Turks are 
infidels, and believe not in the grape. Your Mahometan, your 
Mussulman, is a dry stinkard—no offence, aunt. My map 
says that your Turk is not so honest a man as your Christian. 
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—TI cannot find by the map that your Mufti is orthodox— 
whereby it is a plain case, that orthodox is a hard word, aunt, 
and (hiccup) Greek for claret. [Sings. ] 


To drink is a Christian diversion, 
Unknown to the Turk or the Persian: 
Let Mahometan fools 
Live by heathenish rules, 
And be damned over tea-cups and coffee. 
But let British lads sing, 
Crown a health to the king, 
And a fig for your sultan and sophy. 


Ah, Tony! 
[Enter Forse and whispers Lavy WIsHFORT. | 


Lapy WisHrort. Sir Rowland impatient? Good lack! 
what shall I do with this beastly tumbril?—Go lie down and 
sleep, you sot—or as I’m a person, I’ll have you bastinadoed 
with broom-sticks. Call up the wenches. [Hat Forse. | 

Str WitFuty. Ahey! . Wenches, where are the wenches? 

Lapy WisHFort. Dear Cousin Witwoud, get him away, 
and you will bind me to you inviolably. I have an affair of 
moment that invades me with some precipitation—yYou will 
oblige me to all futurity. 

Witwoup. Come, knight.—Pox on him, I don’t know what 
to say to him.—Will you go to a cock-match? 

Str WitFuLu. With a wench, Tony?-. Is she a shake-bag, 
sirrah? Let me bite your cheek for that. 

Wirwoup. Horrible! He has a breath like a bagpipe— 
Ay, ay; come, will you march, my Salopian? 

Str Witrutu. Lead on, little Tony—Ill follow thee, my 
Anthony, my Tantony. Sirrah, thou sha’t be my Tantony; 
and I’ll be thy pig. 


—And a fig for your sultan and sophy. 


[Exit singing with Wirwovp. | 
Lapy Wisurort. This will never do. It will never make a 
match.—At least before he has been abroad. 
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[Enter WaITWELL, disguised as for Str Row.anp.] 


Dear Sir Rowland, I am confounded with confusion at the 
retrospection of my own rudeness,—I have more pardons to 
ask than the pope distributes in the year of jubilee. But I 
hope where there is likely to be so near an alliance, we may 
unbend the severity of decorum, and dispense with a little 
ceremony. 

WaITwELL. My impatience, madam, is the effect of my 
transport ;—and till I have the possession of your adorable 
person, I am tantalized on a rack; and do but hang, madam, 
on the tenter of expectation. 

Lapy WisHForT. You have excess of gallantry, Sir Row- 
land; and press things to a conclusion, with a most prevailing 
vehemence.—But a day or two for decency of marriage- 

WaITweELt. For decency of funeral, madam. The delay 
will break my heart—or if that should fail, I shall be poisoned. 
My nephew will get an inkling of my designs, and poison me, 
—and I would willingly starve him before I die—I would 
gladly go out of the world with that satisfaction—That would 
be some comfort to me, if I could but live so long as to be 
revenged on that unnatural viper. 

Lapy Wisurort. Is he so unnatural, say you? Truly I 
would contribute much both to the saving of your life, and 
the accomplishment of your revenge.—Not that I respect my- 
self, though he has been a perfidious wretch to me. 

WAITWELL. Perfidious to you! 

Lapy WisHrort. O Sir Rowland, the hours that he has 
died away at my feet, the tears that he has shed, the oaths 
that he has sworn, the palpitations that he has felt, the 
trances, and the tremblings, the ardors and the eestasies, the 
kneelings and the risings, the heart-heavings, and the hand- 
gripings, the pangs and the pathetic regards of his protesting 
eyes! Oh, no memory can register! 

WAITWELL. Well, my rival! is the rebel my rival? a’ dies. 

Lapy Wisurort. No, don’t kill him at once, Sir Rowland; 
starve him gradually inch by inch, 
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WAITWELL. I'll do’t. In three weeks he shail be bare- 
foot; in a month out at knees with begging an alms;—he shall 
starve upward and upward, till he has nothing living but his 
head, and then go out in a stink like a candle’s end upon a 
save-all. 

Lapy Wisurort. Well, Sir Rowland, you have the way, — 
you are no novice in the labyrinth of love—you have the clue. 
—But as I am a person, Sir Rowland, you must not attribute 
my yielding to any sinister appetite, or indigestion of widow- 
hood! nor impute my complacency to any lethargy of con- 
tinence.—I hope you do not think me argne to any iteration 
of nuptials. 

Waitwe.u. Far be it from me 

Lapy WisHrort. If you do, I protest I must recede—or 
think that I have made a prostitution of decorums, but in the 
vehemence of compassion, and to save the life of a person of 
so much importance 

WAITWELL. I esteem it so 

Lapy WIsHForT. Or else you wrong my condescension—— 

Waitwe.u. I do not, I do not—— 

Lapy WisHForT. Indeed you do. 

Waitwetu. I do not, fair shrine of virtue. 

Lapy WisuHrort. If you think the least scruple of carnal- 
ity was an ingredient 

WaitweLt. Dear madam, no. You are all camphor and 
frankincense, all chastity and odor. 

Lapy WisHForT. Or that 


[Enter Forse. | 


Forster. Madam, the dancers are ready, and there’s one 
with a letter, who must deliver it into your own hands. 

Lapy Wisurort. Sir Rowland, will you give me leave? 
Think favorably, judge candidly, and conclude you have 
found a person who would suffer racks in honor’s cause, dear 
Sir Rowland, and will wait on you incessantly. [ Eait.] 

Wairwewu. Fie, fie!—What a slavery have I undergone! 
Spouse, hast thou any cordial?—I want spirits. 
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Forste. What a washy rogue art thou, to pant thus for a 
quarter of an hour’s lying and swearing to a fine lady! 

WAITWELL. Oh, she is the antidote to desire. Spouse, 
thou wilt fare the worse for’t—I shall have no appetite to 
iteration of nuptials—this eight and forty hours—By this 
hand I’d rather be a chairman in the dog-days—than act Sir 
Rowland ’till this time to-morrow. 


[Enter Lapy WisHFortT with a letter.] 


Lapy WisHFort. Call in the dancers——Sir Rowland, we’ll 
sit, if you please,.and see the entertainment. | Dance.] 

Now with your permission, Sir Rowland, I will peruse my 
letter—I would open it in your presence, because I would not 
make you uneasy. If it should make you uneasy I would 
burn it—speak if it does—but you may see by the superscrip- 
tion it is like a woman’s hand. 

Forste [aside to Watrwett]. By heaven! Mrs. Mar- 
wood’s, I know it;—my heart aches—get it from her 

WAITWELL. A woman’s hand? No, madam, that’s no 
woman’s hand, I see that already. That’s somebody whose 
throat must be cut. 

Lavy WisHrort. Nay, Sir Rowland, since you give me a 
proof of your passion by your jealousy, I promise you I'll 
make you a return, by a frank communication—yYou shall 
see 1t—we’ll open it together—look you here. 

[Reads.] “Madam, though unknown to you,”’—Look you 
there, ’tis from nobody that I know—‘I have that honor for 
your character, that I think myself obliged to let you know 
you are abused. He who pretends to be Sir Rowland is a 
cheat and a rascal ” Oh heavens! what’s this? 

Fors.e [aside]. Unfortunate, all’s ruined. 

WAITWELL. How, how, let me see, let me see! | Reading.] 
“A rascal, and disguised and suborned for that imposture,’— 
O villainy! O villainy!—‘by the contrivance of “ 

Lapy Wisurort. I shall faint, I shall die, I shall die, oh! 

Fors.e [aside to WAITWELL]. Say ’tis your nephew’s hand. 
—Quickly, his plot, swear, swear it. 
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WaITWELL. Here’s a villain! Madam, don’t you perceive 
it, don’t you see it? 

Lapy Wisurort. Too well, too well. I have seen too much. 

Waitwe.u. I told you at first I knew the hand—A wom- 
an’s hand? The rascal writes a sort of a large hand, your 
Roman hand.—I saw there was a throat to be cut presently. 
If he were my son, as he is my nephew, I’d pistol him 

Forsyte. O treachery! But are you sure, Sir Rowland, it 
is his writing? ; 

WAITWELL. Sure? am I here? do I live? do I love this 
pearl of India? I have twenty letters in my pocket from him, 
in the same character. 

Lavy WisHrort. How! 

Forste. Oh, what luck it is, Sir Rowland, that you were 
present at this juncture! This was the business that brought 
Mr. Mirabell disguised to Madam Millamant this afternoon. 
I thought something was contriving, when he stole by me and 
would have hid his face. 

Lapy Wisurort. How, how!—I heard the villain was in 
the house indeed, and now I remember, my niece went away 
abruptly, when Sir Wilfull was to have made his addresses. 

Forster. Then, then, madam, Mr. Mirabell waited for her 
in her chamber, but I would not tell your ladyship to discom- 
pose you when you were to receive Sir Rowland. 
~ Warrwetu. Enough, his date is short. 

Forstz. No, good Sir Rowland, don’t incur the law. 

WaitweELu. Law! I care not for law. I can but die, and 
‘tis in a good cause—my lady shall be satisfied of my truth 
and innocence, though it cost me my life. 

Lavy Wisurort. No, dear Sir Rowland, don’t fight; if you 
should be killed I must never show my face; or hanged 
—Oh, consider my reputation, Sir Rowland!—No, you shan’t 
fight—I’ll go in and examine my niece; I’ll make her con- 
fess. I conjure you, Sir Rowland, by all your love, not to 
fight. 

Tw ater ec I am charmed, madam, I obey. But some 
proof you must let me give you;—I’ll go for a black box, 
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which contains the writings of my whole estate, and deliver 
that into your hands. 

Lapy Wisurort. Ay, dear Sir Rowland, that will be some 
comfort; bring the black box. 

WaitweELu. And may I presume to bring a contract to be 
signed this night? May I hope so far? 

Lapy WisurortT. Bring what you will; but come alive, 
pray come alive. Oh, this is a happy discovery! 

Waitwetu. Dead or alive I’ll come—and married we will 
be in spite of treachery; ay, and get an heir that shall defeat 
the last remaining glimpse of hope in my abandoned nephew. 
Come, my buxom widow: 


E’er long you shall substantial proof receive 
That I’m an arrant knight 


Forse [aside]. Or arrant knave. 
[Ezxeunt.] 


ACT V 


ScENE.—Scene continues. 
[Lapy WisHrort and Forse. | 


Lapy WisHFort. Out of my house, out of my house, thou 
viper, thou serpent, that I have fostered! thou bosom traitress, 
that I raised from nothing!—begone, begone, begone, go, go! 
—that I took from washing old gauze and weaving of dead 
hair, with a bleak blue nose, over a chafing-dish of starved 
embers, and dining behind a traverse rag, in a shop no bigger 
than a bird-cage,—go, go, starve again, do, do! 

Forste. Dear madam, I'll beg your pardon on my knees. 

Lapy Wisurort. Away, out, out, go set up for yourself 
again!—do, drive a trade, do, with your threepenny worth of 
small ware, flaunting upon a packthread, under a brandy- 
feller’s bulk, or against a dead wall by a ballad-monger! Go, 
hang out an old Frisoneer gorget, with a yard of yellow col- 
berteen again! do! an old gnawed mask, two rows of pins, and 
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a child’s fiddle; a glass necklace with the beads broken, and 
a quilted nightcap with one ear! Go, go, drive a trade!— 
These were your commodities, you treacherous trull, this was 
the merchandise you dealt in, when I took you into my house, 
placed you next myself, and made you governante of my 
whole family! You have forgot this, have you, now you have 
feathered your nest? 

Forste. No, no, dear madam. Do but hear me, have but 
a moment’s patience—I’ll confess all. Mr. Mirabell seduced 
me; I am not the first that he has wheedled with his dissem- 
bling tongue; your ladyship’s own wisdom has been deluded 
by him,—then how should I, a poor ignorant, defend myself? 
O madam, if you knew but what he promised me, and how 
he assured me your ladyship should come to no damage!— 
Or else the wealth of the Indies should not have bribed me 
to conspire against so good, so sweet, so kind a lady as you 
have been to me. 

Lapy WisHrort. No damage? What, to betray me, to 
marry me to a cast serving-man; to make me a receptable, 
an hospital for a decayed pimp? No damage? O thou front- 
less impudence, more than a big-bellied actress! 

Forste. Pray, do but hear me, madam; he could not marry 
your ladyship, madam.—No indeed, his marriage was to have 
been void in law; for he was married to me first, to secure 
your ladyship. He could not have bedded your ladyship; for 
if he had consummated with your ladyship, he must have run 
the risk of the law, and been put upon his clergy.—Yes in- 
deed, I inquired of the law in that case before I would meddle 
or make. 

Lapy Wisurort. What, then I have been your property, 
have I? I have been convenient to you, it seems,—while you 
were catering for Mirabell, I have been broker for you! What, 
have you made a passive bawd of me?—This exceeds all prec- 
edent; I am brought to fine uses, to become a botcher of sec- 
ond-hand marriages between Abigails and Andrews! I'll 
couple you! “Yes, I’ll baste you together, you and your Phi- 
lander! J’ll Duke’s Place you, as I’m a person. Your turtle 
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is in custody already; you shall coo in the same cage, if there 

be constable or warrant in the parish. [ Exit. | 
Forste. Oh, that ever I was born! Oh, that I was ever 

married!—A bride, ay, I shall be a Bridewell-bride. Oh! 


[Enter Mrs. FarInat.. | 


Mrs. Farnauu. Poor Foible, what’s the matter? 

Forse. O madam, my lady’s gone for a constable; I shall 
be had to a justice, and put to-Bridewell to beat hemp! Poor 
Waitwell’s gone to prison already. 

Mrs. Farnauu. Have a good heart, Foible; Mirabell’s gone 
to give security for him. This is all Marwood’s and my hus- 
band’s doing. 

Forse. Yes, yes; I know it, madam; she was in my lady’s 
closet, and overheard all that you said to me before dinner. 
She sent the letter to my lady; and that missing effect, Mr. 
Fainall laid this plot to arrest Waitwell, when he pretended 
to go for the papers; and in the meantime Mrs. Marwood 
declared all to my lady. 

Mrs. Farnauyt. Was there no mention made of me in the 
letter?—-My mother does not suspect my being in the confed- 
eracy?. I fancy Marwood has not told her, though she has 
told my husband. 

Forste. Yes, madam; but my lady did not see that part; 
we stifled the letter before she read so far. Has that mis- 
chievous devil told Mr. Fainall of your ladyship then? 

Mrs. Farnauu. Ay, all’s out, my affair with Mirabell, 
everything discovered. This is the last day of our living 
together, that’s my comfort. 

Forsuz. Indeed madam, and so ’tis a comfort if you knew 
all;—he has been even with your ladyship, which I could 
have told you long enough since, but I love to keep peace and 
quietness by my good will. I had rather bring friends to- 
gether than set ’em at distance. But Mrs. Marwood and he 
are nearer related than ever their parents thought for. 

Mrs. Farnauu. Say’st thou so, Foible? Canst thou prove 
this? 
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Forste. I can take my oath of it, madam, so can Mrs. 
Mincing; we have had many a fair word from Madam Mar- 
wood, to conceal something that passed in our chamber one 
evening when you were at Hyde Park;—and we were thought 
to have gone a-walking, but we went up unawares,—though 
we were sworn to secrecy too. Madam Marwood took a book 
and swore us upon it; but it was but a book of poems.—So 
long as it was not a Bible oath, we may break it with a safe 
conscience. 

Mrs. Farnauu. This discovery is the most opportune thing 
I could wish. Now Mincing? 


[Enter Mrnctne. | 


Mincine. My lady would speak with Mrs. Foible, mem. 
Mr. Mirabell is with her; he has set your spouse at liberty, 
Mrs. Foible, and would have you hide yourself in my lady’s 
closet, till my old lady’s anger is abated. Oh, my old lady 
is in a perilous passion at something Mr. Fainall has said; 
he swears, and my old lady cries. There’s a fearful hurri- 
cane, I vow. He says, mem, how that he’ll have my lady’s 
fortune made over to him, or he’ll be divorced. 

Mrs. Farnatu. Does your lady and Mirabell know that? 

Mincine. Yes, mem, they have sent me to see if Sir Wil- 
full be sober, and to bring him to them. My lady is re- 
solved to have him I think, rather than lose such a vast 
sum as six thousand pound. Oh, come Mrs, Foible, I hear 
my old lady. 

Mrs. Farnatu. Foible, you must tell Mincing that she must 
prepare to vouch when I call her. 

Forste. Yes, yes, madam. 

Mrincine. Oh, yes, mem, I’ll vouch anything for your 
ladyship’s service, be what it will. 

[Exeunt Mincine and Forse. | 


[Enter Lapy WisHrort and Mrs. Marwoop.] 


Lapy Wisurort. Oh, my dear friend, how can I enumerate 
the benefits that I have received from your goodness? To 
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you I owe the timely discovery of the false vows of Mira- 
bell; to you I owe the detection of the impostor Sir Row- 
land. And now you are become an intercessor with my son- 
in-law, to save the honor of my house, and compound for 
the frailties of my daughter. Well, friend, you are enough 
to reconcile me to the bad world, or else I would retire to 
deserts and solitudes; and feed harmless sheep by groves 
and purling streams. Dear Marwood, let us leave the world,. 
and retire by ourselves and be shepherdesses. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Let us first dispatch the affair in hand, 
madam. We shall have leisure to think of retirement after- 
wards.—Here is one who is concerned in the treaty. 

Lapy WisHFortT. Oh daughter, daughter, is it possible thou 
should’st be my child, bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh, and as I may say, another me, and yet transgress the 
most minute particle of severe virtue? Is it possible you 
should lean aside to iniquity, who have been cast in the direct 
mold of virtue? I have not only been a mold but a pattern 
for you, and a model for you, after you were brought into 
the world. 

Mrs. Farnauy. I don’t understand your ladyship. 

Lapy Wisurort. Not understand? Why, have you not 
been naught? Have you not been sophisticated? Not under- 
stand? Here I am ruined to compound for your caprices and 
your cuckoldoms. I must pawn my plate and my jewels, 
and ruin my niece, and all little enough 

Mrs. Farnauu. I am wronged and abused, and so are you. 
Tis a false accusation, as false as hell, as false as your 
friend there, ay, or your friend’s friend, my false husband. 

Mrs. Marwoop. My friend, Mrs. Fainall? Your husband 
my friend! what do you mean? 

Mrs. Farnatn. I know what I mean, madam, and so do 
you; and so shall the world at a time convenient. 

Mrs. Marwoop. I am sorry to see you so passionate, 
madam. More temper would look more like innocence. But 
I have done. I am sorry my zeal to serve your ladyship 
and family should admit of misconstruction, or make me 
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liable to affronts. You will pardon me, madam, if I meddle 
no more with an affair in which I am not personally concerned, 

Lavy WisHFort. O dear friend, I am so ashamed that you 
should meet with such returns!—[To Mrs. Farnauu.] You 
ought to ask pardon on your knees, ungrateful creature! she 
deserves more from you, than all your life can accomplish — 
[To Mrs. Marwoop.] Oh, don’t leave me destitute in this 
perplexity !—no, stick to me, my good genius. 

Mrs. Fainautu. I tell you, madam, you’re abused.—Stick 
to you? ay, like a leech, to suck your best blood—she’ll drop 
off when she’s full. Madam, you sha’ not pawn a bodkin, 
nor part with a brass counter in composition for me. I defy 
em all. Let ’em prove their aspersions:'I know my own 
innocence, and dare stand by a trial. 

Lapy WisHrort. Why, if she should be innocent, if she 
should be wronged after all, ha? I don’t know. what to think, 
—and I promise you, her education has been unexceptional 
—TI may say it; for I chiefly made it my own care to initiate 
her very infancy in the rudiments of virtue, and to impress 
upon her tender years a young odium and aversion to the 
very sight of men,—ay, friend, she would ha’ shrieked if she 
had but seen a man, till she was in her teens. As I’m a 
person, ’tis true——She was never suffered to play with a male- 
child, though but in coats; nay, her very babies were of the 
feminine gender—Oh, she never looked a man in the face 
but her own father, or the chaplain, and him we made a shift 
to put upon her for a woman, by the help of his long gar- 
ments, and his sleek face, till she was going in her fifteen. 

Mrs. Marwoop. "Iwas much she should be deceived so 
long. 

fips Wisurort. I warrant you, or she would never have 
borne to have been catechised by him; and have heard his 
long lectures against singing and dancing, and such debauch- 
eries; and going to filthy plays, and profane music-meetings, 
where the lewd trebles squeek nothing but bawdy, and the 
bases roar blasphemy. Oh, she would have swooned at the 
sight or name of an obscene play-book—and can I think, 
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after all this, that my daughter can be naught? What, a | 
whore? And thought it excommunication to set her foot 
within the door of a play-house. O my dear friend, I can’t 
believe it, no, no! As she says, let him prove it, let him 
prove it! 

Mrs. Marwoop. Prove it, madam? What, and have your 
name prostituted in a public court! yours and your daughter’s 
reputation worried at the bar by a pack of bawling lawyers? 
To be ushered in with an “O yez” of scandal; and have your 
case opened by an old fumbling lecher in a quoif like a man 
midwife, to bring your daughter’s infamy to light; to be a 
theme for legal punsters, and quibblers by the statute; and 
become a jest, against a rule of court, where there is no 
precedent for a jest in any record, not even in Doomsday 
Book; to discompose the gravity of the bench, and provoke 
naughty interrogatories in more naughty law Latin; while 
the good judge, tickled with the proceeding, simpers under 
a grey beard, and fidgets off and on his cushion as if he had 
swallowed cantharides, or sat upon cowitch! 

Lapy WisHrort. Oh, ’tis very hard! 

Mrs. Marwoop. And then to have my young revellers 
of the Temple take notes, like ’prentices at a conventicle; 
and after, talk it over again in Commons, or before drawers 
in an eating-house. 

Lapy WisHrort. Worse and worse! 

Mrs. Marwoop. Nay, this is nothing; if it would end here, 
’twere well. But it must after this be consigned by the short- 
hand writers to the public press; and from thence be trans- 
ferred to the hands, nay, into the throats and lungs of hawkers, 
with voices more licentious than the loud flounder-man’s, or 
the woman that cries grey-pease; and this you must hear 
till you are stunned; nay, you must hear nothing else for 
some days. 

Lapy Wisurort, Oh, ’tis insupportable. No, no, dear 
friend, make it up, make it up; ay, ay, ’ll compound. Tl 
give up all, myself and my all, my niece and her all,—any- 
thing, everything for composition. 
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Mrs. Marwoop. Nay, madam, I advise nothing; I only 
lay before you, as a friend, the inconveniences which perhaps 
you have overseen. Here comes Mr. Fainall. If he will be 
satisfied to huddle up all in silence, I shall be glad. You must 
think I would rather congratulate than condole with you. 


[Enter FAarNa.t. ] 


Lapy Wisurort. Ay, ay, I do not doubt it, dear Marwood; 
no, no, I do not doubt it. 

FAINatt, Well, madam; I have suffered myself to be « over- 
come by the importunity. ‘of this lady your friend; and am 
content you shall enjoy your own proper estate Gurine life, 
on condition you oblige yourself never to marry, under such 
penalty as I think convenient. 

Lapy WisHrort. Never to marry? 

FarnaLtu. No more Sir Rowlands,—the next imposture may 
not be so timely detected. 

Mrs. Marwoop. That condition, I dare answer, my lady 
will consent to, without difficulty; she has already but too 
much experienced the perfidiousness of men. Besides, madam, 
when we retire to our pastoral solitude we shall bid adieu 
to all other thoughts. 

Lapy Wisurort. Ay, that’s true; but in case of necessity, 
as of health, or some such emergency 

Farnautu. Oh, if you are prescribed marriage, you shall 
be considered; I will only reserve to myself the power to 
choose for you. If your physic be wholesome, it matters not 
who is your apothecary. Next, my wife shall settle on me 
the remainder of her fortune, not made over already, and 
for her maintenance depend entirely on my discretion. 

Lapy Wisurort. This is most inhumanly savage; exceed- 
ing the barbarity of a Muscovite husband. 

Farnauu. I learned it from his Czarish majesty’s retinue, in 
a winter evening’s conference over brandy and pepper, amongst 
other secrets of matrimony and policy, as they are at present 
practised in the northern hemisphere. But this must be agreed 
unto, and that positively. Lastly, I will be endowed, in 
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right of my wife, with that six thousand pounds, which is the 
moiety of Mrs. Millamant’s fortune in your possession; and 
which she has forfeited (as will appear by the last will and 
testament of your deceased husband, Sir Jonathan Wishfort) 
by her disobedience in contracting herself against your con- 
sent or knowledge; and by refusing the offered match with 
Sir Wilfull Witwoud, which you, like a careful aunt, had pro- 
vided for her. 

Lapy WisHurort. My nephew was non compos, and could 
not make his addresses. 

Fatinauut. I come to make demands,—l’ll hear no objec- 
tions. 

Lapy Wisurort. You will grant me time to consider? 

Fainauu. Yes, while the instrument is drawing, to which 
you must set your hand till more sufficient deeds can be per- 
fected: which I will take care shall be done with all possible 
speed. In the meanwhile, I will go for the said instrument, 
and till my return you may balance this matter in your own 
discretion. | [Exit Farina. ] 

Lapy WisHrFort. This insolence is beyond all precedent, 
all parallel; must I be subject to this merciless villain? 

Mrs. Marwoop. ’Tis severe indeed, madam, that you should 
smart for your daughter’s wantonness, 

Lapy WisHFrort. “Iwas against my consent that she mar- 
ried this barbarian, but she would have him, though her year 
was not out.—Ah! her first husband, my son Languish, would 
not have carried it thus. Well, that was my choice, this 
is hers; she is matched now with a witness —I shall be mad, 
dear friend,—is there no comfort for me? Must I live to 
be confiscated: at this rebel-rate?—Here comes two more of 
my Egyptian plagues too. 


[Enter Mrs. MIntimant and Str WILFULL. | 


Sir Witruty. Aunt, your servant. 

Lapy WisHFortT. Out, caterpillar, call not me. aunt! I 
know thee not! 

Str Wiuruty. I confess I have been a little in disguise, 
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as they say,—’sheart! and I’m sorry for’t. What would you 
have? I hope I committed no offence, aunt—and if I did 
I am willing to make satisfaction; and what can a man say 
fairer? If I have broke anything, I’ll pay for’t, an it cost a 
pound. And so let that content for what’s past, and make 
no more words. For what’s to come, to pleasure you 
I’m willing to marry my cousin. So pray let’s all be 
friends; she and I are agreed upon the matter before a 
witness, 

Lavy WisuFort. How’s this, dear niece? Have I any com- 
fort? Can this be true? 

Mrs. Mitzamant. I am content to be a sacrifice to your 
repose, madam; and to convince you that I had no hand in 
the plot, as you were misinformed, I have laid my commands 
on Mirabell to come in person, and be a witness that I give 
my hand to this flower of knighthood; and for the contract 
that passed between Mirabell and me, I have obliged him to 
make a resignation of it in your ladyship’ S presence ;—he is 
without, and waits your leave for admittance. 

Lapy "WISHFORT. Well, I'll swear I am something revived 
at this testimony of your ‘obedience; but I cannot admit that 
traitor,—I fear I cannot fortify myself to support his appear- 
ance. He is as terrible to me as a Gorgon; if I see him, I 
fear I shall turn to stone, petrify incessantly. 

Mrs. Miuutamant. If you disoblige him, he may resent 
your refusal, and insist upon the contract still. Then ’tis the 
last time he will be offensive to you. 

Lapy Wisurort. Are you sure it will be the last time?— 
If I were sure of that—shall I never see him again? 

Mrs. Mituamant. Sir Wilfull, you and he are to travel 
together, are you not? 

Sir WitruLtu. ’Sheart, the gentleman’s a civil gentleman, 
aunt, let him come in; why, we are sworn brothers and fellow- 
travellers—wWe are to be Pylades and Orestes, he and IL— 
He is to be my interpreter in foreign parts. He has been 
over-seas once already; and with proviso that I marry my 
cousin, will cross ’em once again, only to bear me company. 
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—S’heart, I’ll call him in,~an I set on’t once, he shall come 
in; and see who'll hinder him. [Exit.] 
Mrs. Marwoop [aside]. This is precious fooling, if it would » 
pass; but I’ll know the bottom of it. 
Lapy Wisurort. O dear Marwood, you are not going? 
Marwoop. Not far, madam; I'll return immediately. 
[Eait.| 


[Re-enter Str WiLFULL and MIRABELL. | 


Stir Witrutt. Look up, man, I'll stand by you; ’sbud, 
and she do frown, she can’t kill you;—besides—hark’ee, she 
dare not frown desperately, because her face is none of her 
own; ’sheart, an she should, her forehead would wrinkle like 
the coat of a cream-cheese; but mum for that, fellow-traveller. 

Mrrasetu. If a deep sense of the many injuries I have 
offered to so good a lady, with a sincere remorse, and a 
hearty contrition, can but obtain the least glance of com- 
passion, I am too happy.—Ah, madam, there was a time 
—but let it be forgotten—I confess I have deservedly for- 
feited the high place I once held, of sighing at your feet; 
nay, kill me not, by turning from me in disdain—I come not 
to plead for favor,—nay, not for pardon; I am a suppliant 
only for pity—I am going where I never shall behold you 
more 

Str Witruuty. How, fellow-traveller!—You shall go by 
yourself then. 

Mirasetu. Let me be pitied first; and afterwards forgotten 
—TI ask no more, 

Str Wiuruuu. By’r Lady, a very reasonable request, and 
will cost you nothing, aunt—Come, come, forgive and for- 
get, aunt; why you must, an you are a Christian. 

MrraBewL. Consider, madam, in reality you could not re- 
ceive much prejudice; it was an innocent device; though I 
confess it had a face of guiltiness, it was at most an artifice 
which love contrived—and errors which love produces have 
ever been, accounted venial. At least think it is punishment 
enough, that I have lost what in my heart I hold most dear, 
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that to your cruel indignation I have offered up this beauty, 
and with her my peace and quiet; nay, all my hopes of future 
comfort. 

Str WitFuuu. An he does not move me, would I may never 
be o’ the quorum !—an it were not as good a deed as to drink, 
to give her to him again, I would I might never take shipping! 
—Aunt, if you don’t forgive quickly, I shall melt, I can tell 
you that. My contract went no further than a little mouth 
glue, and that’s hardly dry;—one doleful sigh more from my 
fellow-traveller and ’tis dissolved. 

Lapy Wisurort. Well, nephew, upon your account.—Ah, 
he has a false insinuating tongue!—Well, sir, I will stifle my 
just resentment at my nephew’s request.—I will endeavor what 
I can to forget,—but on proviso that you resign the contract 
with my niece immediately. 

Mirasewtu. It is in writing and with papers of concern; but 
I have sent my servant for it, and will deliver it to you, 
with all acknowledgments for your transcendent goodness. 

Lavy WisHrort [aside]. Oh, he has witchcraft in his eyes 
and tongue!—When I did not see him, I could have bribed 
a villain to his assassination; but his appearance rakes the 
embers which have so long lain smothered in my breast. 


[Enter Fatnatu and Mrs. Marwoop.| 


Farnauu. Your date of deliberation, madam, is expired. 
Here is the instrument; are you prepared to sign? 

Lapy Wisurort. If I were prepared, I am not impowered. 
My niece exerts a lawful claim, having matched herself by 
my direction to Sir Wilfull. 

Farnatu. That sham is too gross to pass on me,—though 
*tis imposed on you, madam. 

Mrs. Mintamant. Sir, I have given my consent. 

MrraBett. And, sir, I have resigned my pretensions. 

Sir Winruuy. And, sir, I assert my right; and will main- ' 
tain it in defiance of you, sir, and of your instrument. ’Sheart, 
an you talk of an instrument, sir, I have an old fox by my 
thigh shall hack your instrument of ram vellum to shreds, 
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sir! It shall not be sufficient for a mittimus or a tailor’s 
measure; therefore, withdraw your instrument, sir, or by’r 
Lady I shall draw mine. 

Lapy WisHFort, Hold, nephew, hold! 

Mrs. Minttamant. Good Sir Wilfull, respite your valor! 

FainaLut. Indeed? Are you provided of your guard, with 
your single beefeater there? But I’m prepared for you; and 
insist upon my first proposal. You shall submit your own 
estate to my management, and absolutely make over my wife’s 
to my sole use, as pursuant to the purport and tenor of this 
other covenant.—I suppose, madam, your consent is not 
requisite in this case; nor, Mr. Mirabell, your resignation; 
nor, Sir Wilfull, your right—You may draw your fox if you 
please, sir, and make a bear-garden flourish somewhere else; 
for here it will not avail. This, my Lady Wishfort, must be 
subscribed, or your darling daughter’s turned adrift, like a 
leaky hulk to sink or swim, as she and the current of this 
lewd town can agree. 

Lapy Wisurort. Is there no means, no remedy, to stop 
my ruin? Ungrateful wretch! dost thou not owe thy being, 
thy subsistence, to my daughter’s fortune? 

Fartnauu, I'll answer you when I have the rest of it in 
my possession. 

Mirasety. But that you would not accept of a remedy 
from my hands—I own I have not deserved you should owe 
any obligation to me; or else perhaps I could advise 

Lapy WisHuFort. O what? what? to save me and my child 
from ruin, from want, I'll forgive all that’s past; nay, Ill 
consent to anything to come, to be delivered from this tyranny. 

MrraBett. Ay, madam; but that is too late, my reward 
is intercepted. You have disposed of her, who only could 
have made me a compensation for all my services;—but be 
it as it may, I am resolved I’ll serve you,—you shall not be 
wronged in this savage manner! 

Lapy WisHForT. How! Dear Mr. Mirabell, can you be 
so generous at last! But it is not possible. Hark’ee, I’ll 
break my nephew’s match, you shall have my niece yet, and 
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all her fortune, if you can but save me from this imminent 
danger. 
Mrrapett. Will you? I take you at your word. I ask 
no more. I must have leave for two criminals to appear. 
Lapy WisHFort. Ay, ay, anybody, anybody! 
Mrrasetu. Foible is one, and a penitent. 


[Enter Mrs. Farnauu, Forstn, and Mrncine.] 


Mrs. Marwoop [to Farnautt]. O my shame! these cor- 
rupt things are brought hither to expose me. 

[MrraBeLt and Lapy Wisurort go to Mrs. 
FAINALL and FOoIs_e. | 

Farnauu. If it must all come out, why let ’em know it; 
*tis but the way of the world. That shall not urge me to 
relinquish or abate one tittle of my terms; no, I will insist the 
more. 

Fonte. Yes, indeed, madam, I’ll take my Bible oath of 

it. 

Mincinc. And so will I, mem. 

Lapy WisHrort. O Marwood, Marwood, art thou false? 
my friend deceive me? Hast thou been a wicked accomplice 
with that profligate man? 

Mrs. Marwoop. Have you so much ingratitude and in- 
justice, to give credit against your friend, to the aspersions 
of two such mercenary trulls? 

Mincine. Mercenary, mem? I scorn your words. ’Tis 
true we found you and Mr. Fainall in the blue garret; by 
the same token, you swore us to secrecy upon Messalinas’s 
poems. Mercenary? No, if we would have been mercenary, 
we should have held our tongues; you would have bribed us 
sufficiently. 

FaInaLu, Go, you are an insignificant thing!—Well, what 
are you the better for this! Is this Mr. Mirabell’s expedient? 
V’ll be put off no longer—You, thing, that was a wife, shall 
smart for this! I will not leave thee wherewithal to hide 
thy shame; your body shall be as naked as your reputation. 

Mrs. Farnautu. I despise you, and defy your malice!— 
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You have aspersed me wrongfully—I have proved your false- 
hood.—Go you and your treacherous—I will not name it,— 
but starve together—perish! 

Farnatu. Not while you are worth a groat, indeed, my 
dear. Madam, I'll be fooled no longer. 

Lapy WisHrort. Ah, Mr. Mirabell, this is small comfort, 
the detection of this affair. ; 

Mirasetu. Oh, in good time.—Your leave for the other 
offender and penitent to appear, madam. 


[Enter WarrwE.Lu with a box of writings.] 


Lapy WisHrort, O Sir Rowland!—Well, rascal! 

WaitweELL. What your ladyship pleases—I have brought 
the black box at last, madam. 

MrraBetu. Give it me. Madam, you remember your prom- 
ise. 

Lapy WisHrort. Ay, dear sir. 

Mrrasett. Where are the gentlemen? 

WaitweLt. At hand, sir, rubbing their eyes,—just risen ~ 
from sleep. 

FaINnaLtu. ’Sdeath, what’s this to me? I'll not wait your 
private concerns. 


[Enter Perutant and Witwovb.| 


PreruLtant. How now? what’s the matter? whose hand’s 
out? 

Witwovup. Hey day! what, are you all got together, like 
players at the end of the last act? 

Mrrasett, You may remember, gentlemen, I once requested 
your hands as witnesses to a certain parchment. 

Witwoup. Ay, I do, my hand I remember—Petulant set 
his mark. 

MrraseLL. You wrong him, his name is fairly written, as 
shall appear—You do not remember, gentlemen, anything 
of what that parchment contained? [Undoing the boz.] 

Witwovup. No. 

Petutant. Not I. I writ, I read nothing. 
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Mrrasetu. Very well, now you shall know.—Madam, your 
promise. 

Lapy WisHrort. Ay, ay, sir, upon my honor. 

Mirapeti. Mr. Fainall, it is now time that you should know 
that your lady, while she was at her own disposal, and before 
you had by your insinuations wheedled her out of a pretended 
settlement of the greatest part of her fortune—— 

Farnatu. Sir! pretended! 

Mrrasetu. Yes, sir. I say that this lady while a widow, 
having, it seems, received some cautions respecting your in- 
constancy and tyranny of temper, which from her own partial 
opinion and fondness of you she could never have suspected 
—she did, I say, by the wholesome advice of friends and of 
sages learned in the laws of this land, deliver this same as her 
act and deed to me in trust, and to the uses within mentioned. 
You may read if you please [holding out the parchment]— 
though perhaps what is written on the back may serve your 
occasions. 

FarInaLu, Very likely, sir. What’s here? Damnation! 
[Reads.| “A deed of conveyance of the whole estate real of 
Arabella Languish, widow, in trust to Edward Mirabell.”— 
Confusion! 

MiraBetu. Even so, sir; ‘tis the way of the world, sir, 
—of the widows of the world. I suppose this deed may bear 
an elder date than what you have obtained from your lady. 

Farnauu. Perfidious fiend! then thus I’ll be revenged. 

[Offers to run at Mrs. Farnatt. | 

Sir Witruty. Hold, sir! now you may make your bear- 
garden flourish somewhere else, sir. 

Farnaty. Mirabell, you shall hear of this, sir, be sure 
you shall——tLet me pass oaf. [ Hait.] 

Mrs. Farnatt. Madam, you seem to stifle your resentment. 
You had better give it vent. 

Mrs. Marwoop. Yes, it shall have vent—and to your con- 
fusion, or I’ll perish in the attempt. [Eait.] 

Lapy Wisurort. O daughter, daughter! ’tis plain thou hast 
inherited thy mother’s prudence. 
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Mrs. Farnauu, Thank Mr. Mirabell, a cautious friend, to 
whose advice all is owing. 

Lapy Wisurort. Well, Mr. Mirabell, you have kept your 
promise—and I must perform mine.—First, I pardon for your 
sake Sir Rowland there and Foible;—the next thing is to 
break the matter to my nephew—and how to do that—— 

MrraseLtut. For that, madam, give yourself no trouble ;— 
let me have your consent.—Sir Wilfull is my friend; he has 
had compassion upon lovers, and generously engaged a volun- 
teer in this action, for our service, and now designs to prosecute 
his travels. 

Sir WILFULL. 'Sheart, aunt, I have no mind to marry. My 
cousin’s a fine lady, and the gentleman loves her and she loves 
him, and they deserve one another; my resolution is to see 
foreign parts—I have set on’t—and when I’m set on’t, I must 
do’t. And if these two gentlemen would travel too, I think 
they may be spared. 

Perutant. For my part, I say little—think things are 
best off or on. 

Witwoup. I’ gad, I understand nothing of the matter,— 
I’m in a maze yet, like a dog in a dancing-school. 

Lapy WisHForT. Well, sir, take her, and with her all the 
joy I can give you. 

Mrs. MintAMAnt. Why does not the man take me? Would 
you have me give myself to you over again? 

Mrrasbett. Ay, and over and over again; for I would 
have you as often as possibly I can. [Kisses her hand.] 
Well, Heaven grant I love you not too well, that’s all my 
fear. 

Str WinFuuu. ’Sheart, you’ll have time enough to toy after 
you’re married; or if you will toy now, let us have a dance 
in the meantime, that we who are not lovers may have some 
other employment besides looking on. 

Mrrasett. With all my heart, dear Sir Wilfull. What 
shall we do for music? 

Forste. O sir, some that were provided for Sir Rowland’s 
entertainment are yet within call. [A dance. ] 
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Lapy WisuFort. As I am a person, I can hold out no 
longer;—I have wasted my spirits so to-day already, that 
I am ready, to sink under the fatigue; and I cannot but have 
some fears upon me yet, that my son Fainall will pursue 
some desparate course. 

Mirassitu. Madam, disquiet not yourself on that account; 
to my knowledge his circumstances are such, he must of 
force comply. For my part, I will contribute all that in 
me lies to a reunion; in the meantime, madame [to Mrs. 
Farnati], let me before these witnesses restore to you this 
deed of trust. It may be a means, well managed, to make 
you live easily together. 


From hence let those be warned, who mean to wed; 
Lest mutual falsehood stain the bridal-bed: 
For each deceiver to his cost may find, 


That marriage frauds too oft are paid in kind. 
[Exeunt omnes. | 


EPILOGUE 
Spoken by Mrs. Bracegirdle. 


AFTER our epilogue this crowd dismisses, 

I’m thinking how this play’ll be pulled to pieces. 

But pray consider, ere you doom its fall, 

How hard a thing ’twould be, to please you all. 

There are some critics so with spleen diseased, 

They scarcely come inclining to be pleased: 

And sure he must have more than mortal skill, 

Who pleases any one against his will. 

Then, all bad poets we are sure are foes, 

And how their number’s swelled the town well knows: 

In shoals, ’ve marked ’em judging in the pit; 

Though they’re on no pretence for judgment fit, 

But that they have been damned for want of wit. 

Since when, they by their own offences taught, 

Set up for spies on plays and finding fault. 

Others there are whose malice we’d prevent; 

Such who watch plays with scurrilous intent 

To mark out who by characters are meant. 

And though no perfect likeness they can trace; 

Yet each pretends to know the copied face. 

These with false glosses feed their own ill-nature, 

And turn to libel what was meant a satire. 

May such malicious fops this fortune find, 

To think themselves alone the fools designed: 

If any are so arrogantly’ vain, 

To think they singly can support a scene, 

And furnish fool enough to entertain. 

For well the learned and the judicious know, 

That satire scorns to stoop so meanly low, 

As any one abstracted fop to show. 

For, as when painters form a matchless face, 

They from each fair one catch some different grace, 

And shining features in one portrait blend, 

To which no single beauty must pretend; 

So poets oft do in one piece expose 

Whole belles assemblées of coquettes and beaux. 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 


OR 
THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT 
BY 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
(1773) 


INTRODUCTION 


Between Congreve’s The Way of the World (1700) and 
Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer (1773) the English stage 
was given over to a type of drama sometimes called drame 
(to distinguish it from comedy on the one hand, and tragedy 
on the other), and sometimes called “genteel,” or sentimental, 
comedy. A sentimental comedy plays directly upon the 
feelings in order to evoke pathos and tears rather than wit 
and humor. As a reaction from the comedy of wit of the 
Congreve type, in which appeals to the sentiments were 
rigorously excluded, the sentimental comedy relied primarily 
on emotional appeal. Moreover, such writers as Colley Cib- 
ber and Richard Steele employed it to correct the artificiality 
and immorality of Restoration comedy. By turning his back 
upon laughter, and substituting pathos and sentiment, Steele 
thought to combine the best parts of both tragedy and comedy. 
He even went so far in his efforts for lofty sentiment as to 
contend that “laughter was a distorted passion.” In his 
- attempt “to moralize the stage” and revive emotional appeal, 
he was but the harbinger of an age that was ushering in the 
sentimental novel, and leading to an emotional revival of 
religion in the Methodism of Wesley. But in such plays 
as The Conscious Lovers, he turned morality into moralizing, 
and sentiment into sentimentality, until the “genteel” comedy, 
especially in the hands of those later writers of the Gar- 
rick era, Kelley and Cumberland, became a tissue of false 
emotions and required in turn the corrective of honest mirth. 

This salutary office was brilliantly performed by Goldsmith, 
who avoided the over-refined wit of the Congreve school as 
well as the affected sentiments and humorless bathos of sen- 
timental comedy. His two plays The Good Natured Man 
(1768) and She Stoops to Conquer (1773), however, made 
their way with great difficulty on account of the intrenched 
fashion of sentimental comedy, and the delays of Garrick, 
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who finally rejected the first play and, when Colman pro- 
duced it, ran a sentimental effusion, Kelley’s False Delicacy, 
in competition. Goldsmith’s preface of thanks to Colman 
reveals the author’s principal aim: 


“When I undertook to write a comedy, I confess I was 
strongly prepossessed in favor of the poets of the last age,* 
and strove to imitate them. The term “genteel comedy” 
was then unknown amongst us, and little more was desired 
_ by an audience than nature and humor, in whatever walks 
of life they were most conspicuous. The author of the fol- 
lowing scenes never imagined that more would be expected 
of him, and therefore to delineate character has been his 
principal aim. Those who know anything of composition 
are sensible that, in pursuing humor, it will sometimes lead 
us into the recesses of the mean; I was even tempted to look 
for it in the master of a sponging-house; but in deference 
to the public taste, grown of late, perhaps, too delicate, the 
scene of the bailiffs was retrenched in the representation. 
In deference also to the judgment of a few friends, who 
think in a particular way, the scene is here restored. The 
author submits it to the reader in his closet; and hopes that 
too much refinement will not banish humor and character 
from ours, as it has already done from the French theatre. 
Indeed, the French comedy is now become so very elevated 
and sentimental, that it has not only banished humor and 
Moliére from the stage, but it has banished all spectators 
too.” 


The taste for high flown sentimentalities and the disgust 
at anything “low”’—in other words, natural—is revealed by 
Horace Walpole’s comment on Goldsmith’s She Stoops to 
Conquer: 


“Dr. Goldsmith has written a comedy—no, it is the lowest 
of all farces. It is not the subject I condemn, though very 
vulgar, but the execution. The drift tends to no moral, no 


*The Restoration Dramatists. 
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edification of any kind. The situations, however, are well 
imagined, and make one laugh, in spite of the grossness of 
the dialogue, the forced witticisms and total improbability 
of the whole plan and conduct. But what disgusts one most 
is, that though the characters are very low, and aim at a 
low humour, not one of them says a sentence that is natural, 
or marks any character at all.” 


This disgust for the low, Goldsmith inimitably satirized in 
She Stoops to Conquer, by making the louts of the tavern 
talk in this fashion: 


First Feutow. The ’Squire has got spunk in him. 

Seconp Frettow. I loves to hear him sing, bekeays he 
never gives us nothing that’s low. 

Tuirp Fettow. O damn anything that’s low, I cannot 
bear it! 

FourtH Frettow. The genteel thing is the genteel thing 
at any time. If so be a gentleman bees in a concatenation 
accordingly. 


She Stoops to Conquer is a happy mixture of comedy of 
manners with a touch of the-natural.comedy of Shakespeare. 
The feelings are not, as in Restoration comedy, “squéezed out 
by the mind,” nor by over-emphasis are they, as in the senti- 
mental comedy, affected and silly. Goldsmith’s play appeals 
to the whole being; it catches something of Shakespeare’s 
rounded method of character realization, and his kindly laugh- 
ter at the fools these mortals be. )The fun is provoked not. 
alone by the situations, which afe continuously alive and 
amusing, but by the characters because of what they are. 
Sentiment, in Mr. Hardcastle, a gentleman of the old school, 
again becomes sincere: “I love anything that’s old: old friends, 
old times, old manners, old books, old wine; and, I believe, 
Dorothy, you’ll own I have been pretty fond of an old wife.” 
His determination to act the part of host in the grand man- 
ner, in spite of the obvious lack of proper servants, and 
in spite of the snubs he receives, is a folly matched by that 
of his wife’s longing to live up to the fashion of town life. 
Miss Hardcastle, a high-spirited girl, does not wish to marry 
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a sentimental fop; she is bored when Marlow begins wooing 
in the affected fashion; but she is willing to stoop to capture 
the gay young dog that he really is. Tony Lumpkin is a 
good-natured scamp akin to the humorous characters of 
Shakespeare, Sir Toby Belch and Falstaff; he is a country 
bumpkin squire, but no fool. He has no taste for parlor 
beauty. “Ah! could you but see Bet Bouncer of these parts, 
you might then talk of beauty. Ecod, she has two eyes 
as black as sloes, and cheeks as broad and red as a pulpit 
cushion.” 

She Stoops to Conquer owes its eventual production and 
success to the kindness of Goldsmith’s great friend, Doctor 
Samuel Johnson, who brought pressure upon the timid Col- 
man to put it into rehearsal, after months of delay, and 
who counteracted by his loud laughter the general gloom 
in which the actors went about preparing their parts. This 
gloom was instantly dissipated on the night of March 15; 
1773, when the play was greeted throughout with continual 
laughter and applause. With Sheridan’s The Rivals and The 
School for Scandal, it shares the honor of being one of the 
three 18th century comedies that have held the stage with 
repeated revivals. Such a record is a fair promise of the 
delight future generations will find in this rollicking comedy. 
Its freshness stands the test of re-reading in the library, 
and of revival in the theatre. At the moment these lines 
are being written, an all-star cast under the direction of that 
idealist of the theatre, Mr. George C. Tyler, is presenting the 
play once more on the Philadelphia stage. Not to share in 
its sane and wholesome natural humor is to be deprived 
of one of the good things of life, “the gayety of nations,” 
which Dr. Johnson credited Goldsmith with having added 
to the world. 
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TO SAMUEL. JOHNSON, LL.D. 


Dear Sir, 

By inscribing this slight performance to you, I do not mean so much 
to compliment you as myself. It may do me some honor to inform 
the public, that I have lived many years in intimacy with you. It may 
serve the interests of mankind also to inform them, that the greatest 
wit may be found in a character, without impairing the most unaffected 

lety. 
‘ I have, particularly, reason to thank you for your partiality to this 
performance. The undertaking a comedy, not merely sentimental, was 
very dangerous; and Mr. Colman, who saw this piece in its various 
stages, always thought it so. However, I ventured to trust it to the 
public; and, though it was necessarily delayed till late in the season, 
I have every reason to be grateful. 

I am, dear sir, 
Your most sincere friend 
And admirer, 


OLIvER GOLDSMITH. 


PROLOGUE 


By Davip Garrick, Esa. 


(Enter Mr, Woodward, dressed in black, and holding a 
handkerchief to his eyes.) 


Excuse me, sirs, I pray—I can’t yet speak— 

I’m erying now—and have been all the week! 

Tis not alone this mourning suit, good masters; 

Pve that within—for which there are no plasters! 

Pray would you know the reason why I’m crying? 

The Comic Muse, long sick, is now a-dying! 

And if she goes, my tears will never stop; 

For, as a player, I can’t squeeze out one drop; 

I am undone, that’s all—shall lose my bread— 

I’d rather, but that’s nothing—lose my head. 

When the sweet maid is laid upon the bier, 

Shuter and I shall be chief mourners here. 

To her a mawkish drab of spurious breed, 

Who deals in sentimentals, will succeed. 

Poor Ned and I are dead to all intents; 

We can as soon speak Greek as sentiments! 

Both nervous grown, to keep our spirits up, 

We now and then take down a hearty cup. 

What shall we do? If Comedy forsake us, 

They’ll turn us out, and no one else will take us. 

But why can’t I be moral?—Let me try: 

My heart thus pressing—fix’d my face and eye— 

With a sententious look, that nothing means, 

(Faces are blocks in sentimental scenes,) 

Thus I begin—All is not gold that glitters, 

Pleasure seems sweet, but proves a glass of bitters. 
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When Ignorance enters, Folly is at hand; 
Learning is better far than house and land. 
Let not your virtue trip; who trips may stumble, 
And virtue is not virtue, uf she tumble. 

I give it up—morals won’t do for me; 
To make you laugh, I must play tragedy. 
One hope remains,—hearing the maid was ill, 
A Doctor comes this night to show his skill. 
To cheer her heart, and give your muscles motion, 
He, in Five Draughts prepared, presents a potion: 
A kind of magic charm; for, be assured, 
If you will swallow it, the maid is cured: 
But desperate the Doctor, and her case is, 
If you reject the dose, and make wry faces. 
This truth he boasts, will boast it while he lives, 
No poisonous drugs are mixed in what he gives. 
Should he succeed, you’ll give him his degree; 
If not, within he will receive no fee! 
The college you, must his pretensions back, 
Pronounce him Regular, or dub him Quack. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 
OR 
THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT 


ACT I 


Scene I—A chamber in an old-fashioned house. 
[Enter Mrs. HarpcastteE and Mr. Harpcastie.] 


Mrs. Harpcastte. I vow, Mr. Hardcastle, you’re very 
particular. Is there a creature in the whole country but 
ourselves that does not take a trip to town now and then, 
to rub off the rust a little? There’s the two Miss Hoggs, 
and our neighbor Mrs. Grigsby, go to take a month’s polish- 
ing every winter. 

Harpoastue. Ay, and bring back vanity and affectation 
to last them the whole year. I wonder why London cannot 
keep its own fools at home. In my time, the follies of the 
town crept slowly among us, but now they travel faster than 
a stage-coach. Its fopperies come down not only as inside 
passengers, but in the very basket. 

Mrs. Harpcastite. Ay, your times were fine times indeed; 
you have been telling us of them for many a long year. Here 
we live in an old rumbling mansion, that looks for all the 
world like an inn, but that we never see company. Our best 
visitors are old Mrs. Oddfish, the curate’s wife, and little 
Cripplegate, the lame dancing-master; and all our entertain- 
ment your old stories of Prince Eugene and the Duke of 
Marlborough. I hate such old-fashioned trumpery. 

Harpcastue. And I love it. I love everything that’s old: 
old friends, old times, old manners, old books, old wine; and, 
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I believe, Dorothy, [taking her hand,| you’ll own I have been 
pretty fond of an old wife. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. Lord, Mr. Hardcastle, you’re forever 
at your Dorothys and your old wifes. You may be a Darby, 
but I'll be no Joan, I promise you. I’m not so old as you’d 
make me by more than one good year. Add twenty to twenty 
and make money of that. 

HarpcasT te. Let me see; twenty added to twenty—makes 
just fifty and seven! 

Mrs. Harpcastir, It’s false, Mr. Hardcastle; I was but 
twenty when I was brought to bed of Tony, that I had by 
Mr. Lumpkin, my first husband; and he’s not come to years 
of discretion yet. 

HarpcastLte. Nor ever will, I dare answer for him. Ay, 
you have taught him finely! 

Mrs. Harpcastute. No matter. Tony Lumpkin has a good 
fortune. My son is not to live by his learning. I don’t think 
a boy wants much learning to spend fifteen hundred a year. 

HarpcastLe. Learning, quotha! a mere composition of 
tricks and mischief! 

Mrs. Harpcastte. Humor, my dear; nothing but hu- 
mor. Come, Mr. Hardcastle, you must allow the boy a little 
humor. 

Harpcastux. I’d sooner allow him a horse-pond! If burn- 
ing the footmen’s shoes, frightening the maids, and worrying 
the kittens, be humor, he has it. It was but yesterday he 
fastened my wig to the back of my chair, and when I went 
to make a bow, I popped my bald head in Mrs. Frizzle’s 
face. 

Mrs. Harpcasttz. And am I to blame? The poor boy 
was always too sickly to do any good. A school would be 
his death. When he comes to be a little stronger, who knows 
what a year or two’s Latin may do for him? 

Harpcastie. Latin for him! A cat and fiddle! No, no; 
the alehouse and the stable are the only schools he’ll ever go 
to. 

Mrs. Harpcastur. Well, we must not snub the poor boy 
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now, for I believe we shan’t have him long among us. Any- 
body that looks in his face may see he’s consumptive. 
Harpcastie. Ay, if growing too fat be one of the symptoms, 
Mrs. Harpcastie. He coughs sometimes. 
Harpcastue. Yes, when his liquor goes the wrong way. 
Mrs. Harpcastuz. I’m actually afraid of his lungs. 
Harpeastie. And truly, so am I; for he sometimes whoops 
hike a speaking-trumpet—[Tony hallooing behind the scenes| 
—Oh, there he goes—a very consumptive figure, truly! 


[Enter Tony, crossing the stage.] 


Mrs. Harpcastie. Tony, where are you going, my charmer? 
Won’t you give papa and [ a little of your company, lovey? 

Tony. I’m in haste, mother; I cannot stay. 

Mrs. Harpcastue. You shan’t venture out this raw eve- 
ning, my dear; you look most shockingly. 

Tony. I can’t stay, I tell you. The Three Pigeons expects 
me down every moment. There’s some fun going forward. 

Harpceastug. Ay, the alehouse, the old place; I thought so. 

Mrs. Harpcastiz. A low, paltry set of fellows. 

Tony. Not so low, neither. There’s Dick Muggins, the 
exciseman; Jack Slang, the horse-doctor; little Aminadab, that 
grinds the music-box; and Tow Twist, that spins the pewter 
platter. 

Mrs. Harpcastte. Pray, my dear, disappoint them for one 
night at least. 

Tony. As for disappointing them, I should not so much 
mind; but I can’t abide to disappoint myself. 

Mrs. Harpcastie [detaining him]. You shan’t go. 

Tony. I will, I tell you. 

Mrs. Harpcastue. I say you shan’t. 

Tony. We’ll see which is the strongest, you or I. 

[Eait, hauling her out.] 

HarpcastieE [solus]. Ay, there goes a pair that only spoil 
each other. But is not the whole age in a combination to 
drive sense and discretion out of doors? There’s my pretty 
darling, Kate; the fashions of the times have almost infected 
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her too. By living a year or two in town, she is as fond of 
gauze and French frippery as the best of them. 


[Enter Miss Harpcastte. } 


Blessings on my pretty innocence! Dressed out as usual, my 
Kate. Goodness! what a quantity of superfluous silk hast 
thou got about thee, girl! I could never teach the fools of this 
age that the indigent world could be clothed out of the trim- 
mings of the vain. 

Miss Harpcastte. You know our egreement, sir. You 
allow me the morning to receive and pay visits, and to dress in 
my own manner; and in the evening I put on my housewife’s 
dress to please you. 

Harpcastip. Well, remember, I insist on the terms of our 
agreement; and, by the bye, I believe I shall have occasion to 
try your obedience this very evening. 

Miss Harpcastue. I protest, sir, I don’t comprehend your 
meaning. 

HarpcastLe. Then, to be plain with you, Kate, I expect the 
young gentleman I have chosen to be your husband from town 
this very day. I have his father’s letter, in which he informs 
me his son is set out, and that he intends to follow himself 
shortly after. 

Miss Harpeastie. Indeed! I wish I had known something 
of this before. Bless me, how shall I behave? It’s a thousand 
to one I shan’t like him; our meeting will be so formal, and 
so like a thing of business, that I shall find no room for 
friendship or esteem, 

Harpcast ge. Depend upon it, child, [ll never control your 
choice; but Mr. Marlow, whom I have pitched upon, is the 
son of my old friend, Sir Charles Marlow, of whom you have 
heard me talk so often. The young gentleman has been bred 
a scholar, and is designed for an employment in the service 
of his country. I am told he’s a man of an excellent under- 
standing. 

Miss Harpcastup. Is he? 

Harpcastty. Very generous. 
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Miss Harpcastie. I believe I shall like him. 

Harpcastug. Young and brave. 

Miss Harpcastue. I’m sure I shall like him. 

Harpcasttp. And very handsome. 

Miss Harpcastitx, My dear papa, say no more, [kissing 
his hand,]| he’s mine, I’ll have him! 

Harpcastie. And, to crown all, Kate, he’s one of the most 
bashful and reserved young fellows in all the world. 

Miss Harpcastie. Eh! you have frozen me to death again. 
That word reserved has undone all the rest of his accomplish- 
ments. A reserved lover, it is said, always makes a suspicious 
husband. 

Harpcasttp. On the contrary, modesty seldom resides in a 
breast that is not enriched with nobler virtues. It was the 
very feature in his character that first struck me. 

Miss Harpcastte. He must have more striking features to 
catch me, I promise you. However, if he be so young, so 
handsome, and so everything as you mention, I believe he’ll 
do still; I think I'll have him. 

Harpcastue. Ay, Kate, but there is still an obstacle. It’s 
more than an even wager he may not have you. 

Miss Harpcastte. My dear papa, why will you mortify 
one so? Well, if he refuses, instead of breaking my heart at 
his indifference, I’ll only break my glass for its flattery, set my 
cap to some newer fashion, and look out for some less difficult 
admirer. 

Harpcastte. Bravely resolved! In the mean time, I’ll go 
prepare the servants for his reception; as we seldom see com- 
pany, they want as much training as a company of recruits 
the first day’s muster. [ Exit. ] 

Miss Harpcastte [sola]. Lud, this news of papa’s puts me 
all in a flutter. Young, handsome; these he put last, but I put 
them foremost. Sensible, good-natured; I like all that. But 
then, reserved and sheepish; that’s much against him. Yet, 
can’t he be cured of his timidity by being taught to be proud 
of his wife? Yes; and can’t I—but I vow I’m disposing of 
the husband, before I have secured the lover. 
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[Enter Miss Nevin. 


Miss Harpcastie. I’m glad you’re come, Neville, my dear. 
Tell me, Constance, how do I look this evening? Is there 
anything whimsical about me? Is it one of my well-looking 
days, child? Am I in face to-day? 

Miss Neviuue. Perfectly, my dear. Yet, now I look again 
—bless me!—surely no accident has happened among the 
canary birds or the gold-fishes? Has your brother or the cat 
been meddling? Or has the last novel been too moving? 

Miss Harpcastue. No; nothing of all this. I have been 
threatened—I can scarce get it out—I have been threatened 
with a lover. 

Miss Nevituz. And his name— 

Miss Harpcastup. Is Marlow. 

Miss Nevituz. Indeed! 

' Miss Harpcastug. The son of Sir Charles Marlow. 

Miss Nevitur. -As I live, the most intimate friend of Mr. 
Hastings, my admirer. They are never asunder. I believe 
you must have seen him when we lived in town. 

Miss Harpcastue. Never. 

Miss. Nevitue. He’s a very singular character, I assure you. 
Among women of reputation and virtue, he is the modestest 
man alive; but his acquaintance give him a very different 
character among creatures of another stamp: you understand 
me. 

Miss Harpcasttp, An odd character, indeed! I shall 
never be able to manage him. What shall I do? Pshaw, think 
no more of him, but trust to occurrences for success. But how 
goes on your own affair, my dear? Has my mother been 
courting you for my brother Tony, as usual? 

Miss Neviuux. I have just come from one of our agreeable 
téte-d-tétes. She has been saying a hundred tender things, 
and setting off her pretty monster as the very pink of perfec- 
tion. 

Miss Harpcastuz. And her partiality is such that she actu- 
ally thinks him so. A fortune like yours is no small tempta- 
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tion. Besides, as she has the sole management of it, I’m not 
surprised to see her unwilling to let it go out of the family. 

Miss Nevitite. A fortune like mine, which chiefly consists 
in jewels, is no such mighty temptation. But at any rate, if 
my dear Hastings be but constant, I make no doubt to be too 
hard for her at last. However, I let her suppose that I am in 
love with her son; and she never once dreams that my affec- 
tions are fixed upon another. 

Miss Harpcasttp. My good brother holds out stoutly. I 
could almost love him for hating you so. 

Miss Neviuue. It is a good-natured creature at bottom, and 
I’m sure would wish to see me married’to anybody but himself. 
But my aunt’s bell rings fer our afternoon’s walk round the 
improvements. Allons. Courage is necessary, as our affairs 
are critical. ; 

Miss Harpcastue. Would it were bed-time, and all were 
well. [Exeunt. | 


Scene II.—An alehouse room. 


[Several shabby fellows with punch and tobacco; Tony at the 
head of the table, a little higher than the rest; a mallet in 


his hand. ] 


Omnes. Hurrea, hurrea, hurrea, bravo! 

First FELLOw. Now, gentlemen, silence for a song. The 
Squire is going to knock himself down for a song. 

Omnes. Ay, a song, a song! 

Tony. Then I'll sing you, gentlemen, a song I made upon 
this alehouse, The Three Pigeons. 


SONG 


Let schoolmasters puzzle their brain, 
With grammar, and nonsense, and learning; 
Good liquor, I stoutly maintain, 
Gives genus a better discerning. 
Let them brag of their heathenish gods, 
Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians, 
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Their quis, and their ques, and their quods, 
They’re all but a parcel of pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll! 


When Methodist preachers come down, 
A-preaching that drinking is sinful, 
T’ll wager the rascals a crown, 
They always preach best with a skinful. 
But when you come down with your pence, 
For a slice of their scurvy religion, 
T’ll leave it to all men of sense, 
That you, my good friend, are the pigeon. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll! 


Then come, put the jorum about, 
And let us be merry and clever, 
Our hearts and our liquors are stout, 
Here’s the Three Jolly Pigeons for ever. 
Let some cry up woodcock or hare, 
Your bustards, your ducks, and your widgeons; 
But of all the birds in the air, 
Here’s a health to the Three Jolly Pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll! 

Omnes. Bravo, bravo! 

First Fettow. The Squire has got some spunk in him. 

Second Fettow. I loves to hear him sing, bekeays he never 
gives us nothing that’s low. 

Tuirp FELLow. Oh, damn anything that’s low, I cannot 
bear it! 

FourtH Frettow. The genteel thing is the genteel thing any 
time; if so be that a gentleman bees in a concatenation ac- 
cordingly. 

Tuirp Fettow. I like the maxum of it, Master Muggins. 
What though I am obligated to dance a bear, a man may be a 
gentleman for all that. May this be my poison, if my bear 
ever dances but to the very genteelest of tunes: Water Parted, 
or the minuet in Ariadne. 

Seconp Fettow. What a pity it is the Squire is not come 
to his own. It would be well for all the publicans within ten 
miles round of him, 

Tony. Ecod, and so it would, Master Slang. I’d then.show 
what it was to keep choice of company. 

Seconp Fretytow. Oh, he takes after his own father for that. 
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To be sure, old Squire Lumpkin was the finest gentleman I 
ever set my eyes on. For winding the straight horn, or beat- 
‘Ing a thicket for a hare, or a wench, he never had his fellow. 
It was a saying in the place, that he kept the best horses, dogs, 
and girls, in the whole county. 

Tony. Ecod, and when I’m of age I’ll be no bastard, I 
promise you. I have been thinking of Bet Bouncer and the 
miller’s gray mare to begin with. But come, my boys, drink 
about and be merry, for you pay no reckoning. Well, Stingo, 
what’s the matter? 

[Enter LANDLORD. | 


LanpitorpD. There be two gentlemen in a post-chaise at the 
door. They have lost their way upo’ the forest; and they are 
talking something about Mr. Hardcastle. 

Tony. As sure as can be, one of them must be the gentle- 
man that’s coming down to court my sister. Do they seem to 
be Londoners? 

LANDLORD, I believe they may. They look woundily like 
Frenchmen. 

Tony. Then desire them to step this way, and I’ll set them 
right in a twinkling. [Hat LanpLorp.] Gentlemen, as they 
mayn’t be good enough company for you, step down for a 
moment, and I’ll be with you in the squeezing of a lemon. 

[Exeunt mob.] 

Tony [solus]. Father-in-law has been calling me whelp 
and hound this half year. Now, if I pleased, I could be so re- 
venged upon the old grumbletonian. But then I’m afraid,— 
afraid of what? I shall soon be worth fifteen hundred a year, 
and let him frighten me out of that if he can. 


[Enter LANDLORD, conducting Martow and HastIncs.] 


Martow. What a tedious, uncomfortable day have we had 
of it! We were told it was but forty miles across the country, 
and we have come above threescore! 

Hastrnes. And all, Marlow, from that unaccountable re- 
serve of yours, that would not let us inquire more frequently 
on the way. 
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Martow. I own, Hastings, I am unwilling to lay myself 
under an obligation to every one I meet, and often stand the 
chance of an unmannerly answer. 

Hastincs. At present, however, we are not likely to re- 
ceive any answer. 

Tony. No offence, gentlemen. But I’m told you have been 
inquiring for one Mr. Hardcastle, in [these] parts. Do you 
know what part of the country you are in? 

Hastines. Not in the least, sir, but should thank you for 
information. 

Tony. Nor the way you came? 

Hastines. No, sir; but if you can inform us— 

Tony. Why, gentlemen, if you know neither the road you 
are going, nor where you are, nor the road you came, the first 
thing I have to inform you is, that—you have lost your 
way. 

Maritow. We wanted no ghost to tell us that. ; 

Tony. Pray, gentlemen, may I be so bold as to ask the 
place from whence you came? 

Maritow. That’s not necessary towards directing us where 
we are to go. 

Tony. No offence; but question for question is all fair, you 
know.—Pray, gentlemen, is not this same Hardcastle a cross- 
grained, old-fashioned, whimsical fellow, with an ugly face, 
a daughter, and a pretty son? 

Hastines. We have not seen the gentleman, but he has the 
family you mention. 

Tony. The daughter, a tall, trapesing, trolloping, talkative 
maypole; the son, a pretty, well-bred, agreeable youth, that 
everybody is fond of? 

Mar.tow. Our information differs in this. The daughter is 
said to be well-bred, and beautiful; the son an awkward booby. 
reared up and spoiled at his mother’s apron-string. 

Tony. He-he-hem!—Then, gentlemen, all I have to tell 
you is, that you won’t reach Mr. Hardeastle’s house this night, 
I believe. 

Hastines. Unfortunate! 
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Tony. It’s a damned long, dark, boggy, dirty, dangerous 
way. Stingo, tell the gentlemen the way to Mr. Hardcastle’s; 
[winking upon the LanpLorp], Mr. Hardcastle’s of Quagmire 
Marsh, you understand me. 

Lanpitorp, Master Hardceastle’s! Lack-a-daisy, my mas- 
ters, you’re come a deadly deal wrong! When you came to 
the bottom of the hill, you should have crossed down Squash- 
lane. 

Maruow. Cross down Squash-lane. 

LANpDLorD. Then you were to keep straight forward, till you 
came to four roads. 

Maritow Come to where four roads meet? 

Tony. Ay; but you must be sure to take only one of them. 

Martow. Oh sir, you’re facetious. 

Tony. Then, keeping to the right, you are to go sideways 
till you come upon Crack-skull Common: there you must look 
sharp for the track of the wheel, and go forward till you come 
to farmer Murrain’s barn. Coming to the farmer’s barn, you 
are to turn to the right, and then to the left, and then to the 
right about again, till you find out the old mill— 

Maritow. Zounds, man! we could as soon find out the 
longitude! 

Hastines. What’s to be done, Marlow? 

Mar.tow. This house promises but a poor reception; though 
perhaps the landlord can accommodate us. 

Lanpiorp. Alack, master, we have but one spare bed in 
the whole house. 

Tony. And to my knowledge, that’s taken up by three 
lodgers already. [After a pause in which the rest seem dis- 
concerted.] I have hit it. Don’t you think, Stingo, our land- 
lady could accommodate the gentlemen by the fireside, with— 
three chairs and a bolster? 

Hastines. I hate sleeping by the fireside. 

Martow. And I detest your three chairs and a bolster. 

Tony. You do, do you?—then, let me see—what if you 
go on a mile further, to the Buck’s Head; the old Buck’s Head 
on the hill, one of the best inns in the whole county? 
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Hastincs. O ho! so we have escaped an adventure for this 
night, however. 

Lanpiorp [apart to Tony]. Sure, you ben’t sending them 
to your father’s as an inn, be you? 

Tony. Mum, you fool you. Let them find that out. [To 
them.] You have only to keep on straight forward, till you 
come to a large old house by the road side. You'll see a pair of 
large horns over the door. That’s the sign. Drive up the 
yard, and call stoutly about you. 

Hastines. Sir, we are obliged to you. The servants can’t 
miss the way! 

Tony. No, no; but I tell you, though, the landlord is rich, 
and going to leave off business; so he wants to be thought a 
gentleman, saving your presence, he! he! he! He'll be for 
giving you his company; and, ecod, if you mind him, he’ll 
persuade you that his mother was an alderman and his aunt a 
justice of peace. 

Lanpiorp. A troublesome old blade, to be sure; but a keeps 
as good wines and beds as any in the whole country. 

Maruow. Well, if he supplies us with these, we shall want 
no further connection. We are to turn to the right, did you 
say? 

Tony. No, no; straight forward. I’ll just step myself, and 
show you a piece of the way. [To the LanpLorp.| Mum! 

Lanputorp, Ah, bless your heart, for a sweet, pleasant— 
damn’d mischievous son of a whore. [Exeunt.] 


AOTS IL 


Scenzn.—An old-fashioned house. 


[Enter Harpcastup, followed by three or four awkard 
Servants. | 


Harpcastte. Well, I hope you are perfect in the table 
exercise I have been teaching you these three days. You all 
know your posts and your places, and can show that you have 
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been used to good company, without ever stirring from 
home. 

Omnes. Ay, ay. 

HarpcastLe. When company comes, you are not to pop out 
and stare, and then run in again, like frighted rabbits in a 
warren, 

Omnes. No, no. 

Harpoastite. You, Diggory, whom I have taken from the 
barn, are to make show at the side-table; and you, Roger, 
whom I have advanced from the plough, are to place yourself 
behind my chair. But you're not to stand so, with your hands 
in your pockets. Take your hands from your pockets. Roger; 
and from your head, you blockhead, you. See how Diggory 
carries his hands. They’re a little too stiff, indeed, but that’s 
no great matter. 

Diecory. Ay, mind how I hold them. I learned to hold my 
hands this way, when I was upon drill for the militia. And so 
being upon drill— 

HarpcastLE. You must not be so talkative, Diggory. You 
must be all attention to the guests. You must hear us talk, 
and not think of talking; you must see us drink, and not 
think of drinking; you must see us eat, and not think of 
eating. 

Diggory. By the laws, your worship, that’s parfectly un- 
possible. Whenever Diggory sees yeating going forward, ecod, 
he’s always wishing for a mouthful himself. 

HarpcastLe. Blockhead! Is not a bellyful in the kitchen 
as good as a bellyful in the parlor? Stay your stomach with 
that reflection. : 

Diccory. Ecod,-I thank your worship, I’ll make a shift to 
stay my stomach with a slice of cold beef in the pantry. 

HarpcastLte. Diggory, you are too talkative—tThen, if I 
happen to say a good thing, or tell a good story at table, you 
must not all burst out a-laughing, as if you made part of the 
company. 

Diccory. Then, ecod, your worship must not tell the story 
of the Ould Grouse in the gun-room; I can’t help laughing at 
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that—he! he! he!—for the soul of me. We have laughed at 
that these twenty years—ha! ha! ha! 

HarpcastLe. Ha! ha! ha! The story is a good one. Well, 
honest Diggory, you may laugh at that; but still remember to 
be attentive. Suppose one of the company should call for a 
glass of wine, how will you behave? A glass of wine, sir, if 
you please. (To Diecory.]—Eh, why don’t you move? 

Diccory. Ecod, your worship, I never have courage till I 
see the eatables and drinkables brought upo’ the table, and 
then I’m as bauld as a lion. 

Harpcasttp. What, will nobody move? 

First Servant. I’m not to leave this pleace. 

SECOND SERVANT, I’m sure it’s no pleace of mine. 

Tuirp SERVANT. Nor mine, for sartain. 

Diacory. Wauns, and I’m sure it canna be mine. 

Harpcastte. You numskulls! and so while, like your bet- 
‘ters, you are quarrelling for places, the guests must be starved. 
Oh you dunces! I find I must begin all over again—But don’t 
I hear a coach drive into the yard? To your posts, you block- 
heads; I’ll go in the meantime, and give my old friend’s son a 
hearty reception at the gate. [Exit HarDCASTLE. } 

Diccory. By the elevens, my pleace is quite gone out my 
head! 

Rocer. I know that my pleace is to be everywhere! 

First Servant. Where the devil is mine? 

SECOND SERVANT. My pleace is to be nowhere at all; and so 
I’ze go about my business! [ ways. | 

[Exeunt Servants, running about as if frighted, different 


' [Enter Servant with candles, showing in ea and 
Hastines. ] 


ServANT. Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome! ’This way. 

Hastines. After the disappointments of the day, welcome 
once more, Charles, to the comforts of a clean room and a good 
fire. Upon my word, a very well-looking house; antique but 
creditable. 

Mar.tow. The usual fate of a large mansion. Having first 
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ruined the master by good house-keeping, it at last comes to 
levy contributions as an inn. 

Hastines. As you say, we passengers are to be taxed to pay 
all these fineries. I have often seen a good side-board, or a 
marble chimney-piece, though not actually put in the bill, in- 
flame a reckoning confoundedly. 

Maruow. Travellers, George, must pay in all places. The 
only difference is that in good inns you pay dearly for luxuries; 
in bad inns you are fleeced and starved. 

Hastines. You have lived pretty much among them. In 
truth, I have been often surprised, that you who have seen so 
much of the world, with your natural good sense, and your 
many opportunities, could never yet acquire a requisite share 
of assurance, 

Maruow. The Englishman’s malady. But tell me, George, 
where could I have learned that assurance you talk of? My 
life has been chiefly spent in a college or an inn, in seclusion 
from that lovely part of the creation that chiefly teach men 
confidence. I don’t know that I was ever familiarly acquainted 
with a single modest woman, except my mother. But among 
females of another class, you know— 

Hastines. Ay, among them you are impudent enough, of 
all conscience. 

Maritow. They are of us, you know. 

Hastines. But in the company of women of reputation I 
never saw such an idiot, such a trembler; you look for all the 
world as if you wanted an opportunity of stealing out of the 
room. 

Martow. Why, man, that’s because I do want to steal out 
of the room. Faith, I have often formed a resolution to break 
the ice, and rattle away at any rate. But I don’t know how, a 
single glance from a pair of fine eyes has totally overset my 
resolution. An impudent fellow may counterfeit modesty, but 
ll be hanged if a modest man can ever counterfeit impudence. 

Hastines. If you could say half the fine things to them, 
that I have heard you lavish upon the bar-maid of an inn, or 
even a college bed-maker— 
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Martow. Why, George, I can’t say fine things to them. 
They freeze, they petrify me. They may talk of a comet, or 
a burning mountain, or some such bagatelle; but to me a 
modest woman, dressed out in all her finery, is the most, tre- 
mendous object of the whole creation. 

Hastines. Ha! ha! ha! At this rate, man, how can you 
ever expect to marry? 

Mariow. Never; unless, as among kings and princes, my 
bride were to be courted by proxy. If, indeed, like an Eastern 
bridegroom, one were to be introduced to a wife he never saw 
before, it might be endured. But to go through all the terrors 
_ of a formal courtship, together with the episode of aunts, 
grandmothers, and cousins, and at last to blurt out the broad 
staring question of “Madam, will you marry me?” No, no, 
that’s a strain much above me, I assure you. 

Hastines. I pity you. But how do you intend behaving to 
the lady you are come down to visit at the request of your 
father? 

Martow. As I behave-to all other ladies. Bow very low; 
answer yes or no to all her demands. But for the rest, I don’t 
think I shall venture to look in her face till I see my father’s 
again. © 

Hastines. I’m surprised that one who is so warm a friend 
can be so cool a lover. 

Mar.tow. To be explicit, my dear Hastings, my chief in- 
ducement down was to be instrumental in forwarding your 
happiness, not my own. Miss Neville loves you, the family 
don’t know you; as my friend, you are sure of a reception, and 
let honor do the rest. 

Hastines. My dear Marlow! But I’ll suppress the emo- 
tion. Were I a wretch, meanly seeking to carry off a fortune, 
you should be the last man in the world I would apply to for 
assistance. But Miss Neville’s person is all I ask, and that is 
mine, both from her deceased father’s consent, and her own 
inclination. 

Martow. Happy man! you have talents and art to capti- 
vate any woman. I’m doomed to adore the sex, and yet to 
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converse with the only part of it I despise. This stammer in 
my address, and this awkward [un]prepossessing visage of 
mine, can never permit me to soar above the reach of a mil- 
liner’s prentice, or one of the Duchesses of Drury Lane. 
Pshaw! this fellow here to interrupt us. 


[Enter Harpcast ez. | 


Harpcastue. Gentlemen, once more you are heartily wel- 
come. Which is Mr. Marlow? Sir, you are heartily welcome. 
It’s not my way, you see, to receive my friends with my back 
to the fire. I like to give them a hearty reception, in the old 
style, at my gate. I like to see their horses and trunks taken 
care of. 

Mar.ow [aside]. He has got our names from the servants 
already. [To him.] We approve your caution and hospital- 
ity, sir. [Yo Hastrnas.] I have been thinking, George, of 
changing our travelling dresses in the morning. I am grown 
confoundedly ashamed of mine. 

Harpcastie. I beg, Mr. Marlow, you’ll use no ceremony in 
this house. 

Hastines. I fancy, [Charles,] you’re right; the first blow 
is half the battle. I intend opening the campaign with the 
white and gold. 

Harpcastie. Mr. Marlow—Mr. Hastings—gentlemen, pray 
be under no restraint in this house. This is Liberty-hall, gen- 
tlemen. You may do just as you please here. 

Martow. Yet, George, if we open the campaign too fiercely 
at first, we may want ammunition before it is over. I think to 
reserve the embroidery to secure a retreat. 

Harpcastie. Your talking of a retreat, Mr. Marlow, puts 
me in mind of the Duke of Marlborough, when we went to be- 
siege Denain. He first summoned the garrison— 

Martow. Don’t you thing the ventre d’or waistcoat will do 
with the plain brown? 

Harpcastur. He first summoned the garrison, which might 
consist of about five thousand men— 
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Hastines. I think not: brown and yellow mix but very 
poorly, , 

Harpcastte. I say, gentlemen, as I was telling you, he 
summoned the garrison, which might consist of about five 
thousand men— 

Martow. The girls like finery. 

HarpcastLe. Which might consist of about five thousand 
men, well appointed with stores, ammunition, and other im- 
plements of war. “Now,” says the Duke of Marlborough to 
George Brooks, that stood next to him—you must have heard 
of George Brooks—“I’ll pawn my dukedom,” says he, “but I 
take that garrison without spilling a drop of blood.” So— 

Martow. What, my good friend, if you gave us a glass of 
punch in the meantime; it would help us to carry on the siege 
with vigor. 

Harpcastue. Punch, sir! [Aszde.] This is the most un- 
accountable kind of modesty I ever met with! 

Mariow. Yes, sir, punch! A glass of warm punch, after 
our journey, will be comfortable. This is Liberty-hall, you 
know. 

Harpcastue. Here’s cup, sir. 

Mar.ow [aside]. So this fellow, in his Liberty-hall, will 
only let us have just what he pleases. 

Harvcast ip. [taking the cup]. I hope you'll find it to your 
mind. I have prepared it with my own hands, and I believe 
you'll own the ingredients are tolerable. Will you be so good 
as to pledge me, sir? Here, Mr. Marlow, here is to our better 
acquaintance. [ Drinks. | 

Mariow [aside]. A very impudent fellow this! But he’s 
a character, and I’ll humor him a little. Sir, my service to 
you. [Drinks.] 

Hastines [aside]. I see this fellow wants to give us his 
company, and forgets that he’s an innkeeper before he has 
learned to be a gentleman. 

Martow. From the excellence of your cup, my old friend, 
I suppose you have a good deal of business in this part of the 
country. Warm work, now and then, at elections, I suppose. 
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Harpcastix. No, sir, I have long given that work over. 
Since our betters have hit upon the expedient of electing each 
other, there is no business “for us that sell ale.” 

Hastines. So, then, you have no turn for politics, I find. 

Harpcastie. Not in the least. There was a time, indeed, I 
fretted myself about the mistakes of government, like other 
people; but, finding myself every day grow more angry, and 
the government growing no better, I left it to amend itself. 
Since that, I no more trouble my head about Hyder Ally, or 
Ally Cawn, than about Ally Croaker. Sir, my service to you. 

Hastines. So that with eating above stairs, and drinking 
below, with receiving your friends within, and amusing them 
without, you lead a good, pleasant, bustling life of it. 

Harpcastutze. I do stir about a great deal, that’s certain. 
Half the differences of the parish are adjusted in this very 
parlor. 

Martow [after drinking]. And you have an argument in 
your cup, old gentleman, better than any in Westminster-hall. 

Harpceastuz. Ay, young gentleman, that, and a little philos- 
ophy. . 

Martow, [aside]. Well, this is the first time I ever heard of 
an innkeeper’s philosophy. - 

Hastines. So, then, like an experienced general, you attack 
them on every quarter. If you find their reason manageable, 
you attack it with your philosophy; if you find they have no 
reason, you attack them with this. Here’s your health, my 
philosopher. [Drinks.] 

HarpcastLte. Good, very good, thank you; ha! ha! ha! 
Your generalship puts me in mind of Prince Eugene, when he 
fought the Turks at the battle of Belgrade. You shall hear— 

Martow. Instead of the battle of Belgrade, I believe it’s 
almost time to talk about supper. What has your philosophy 
got in the house for supper? 

Harpcastue. For supper, sir! [Aside.] Was ever such a 
request to a man in his own house! 

Martow. Yes, sir, supper, sir; I begin to feel an appetite. 
I shall make devilish work to-night in the larder, I promise you. 
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HarpcasteE [aside]. Such a brazen dog sure never my eyes 
beheld. [To him.] Why, really, sir, as for supper, I can’t 
well tell. My Dorothy and the cookmaid settle these things 
between them. I leave these kind of things entirely to them. 

Martow. You do, do you? 

Harpcastte. Entirely. By the bye, I believe they are in 
actual consultation upon what’s for supper this moment in the 
kitchen. 

Maritow. Then I beg they’!l admit me as one of their privy- 
council, It’s a way I have got. When I travel I always choose 
to regulate my own supper. Let the cook be called. No 
offence, I hope, sir, 

HarpcastLe. Oh, no, sir, none in the least; yet I don’t know 
how; our Bridget, the cook-maid, is not very communicative 
upon these occasions. Should we send for her, she might scold 
us all out of the house. 

Hastines. Let’s see your list of the larder, then. I ask it 
as a favor. I always match my appetite to my bill of fare. 

Mar.ow [to Harpcast1e, who looks at them with surprise. | 
Sir, he’s very right, and it’s my way, too. 

Harpcastuz. Sir, you have a right to command here. Here, 
Roger, bring us the bill of fare for to-night’s supper; I believe 
it’s drawn out. [Eat Rocrr.] Your manner, Mr. Hastings, 
puts me in mind of my uncle, Colonel Wallop. It was a saying 
of his, that no man was sure of his supper till he had eaten it. 

Hastines [aside]. All upon the high ropes! His uncle a 
colonel! We shall soon hear of his mother being a justice of 
peace. [Re-enter Rocrr.] But let’s hear the bill of fare. 

Martow [perusing]. What’s here? For. the first course; 
for the second course; for the dessert. The devil, sir, do you 
think we have brought down the whole Joiners’ Company, or 
the Corporation of Bedford, to eat up such a supper? Two or 
three little things, clean and comfortable, will do. 

Hastines. But let’s hear it. 

Maruow [reading]. For the first course, at the top, a pig, 
and prune sauce. 

Hastines. Damn your pig, I say! 
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Martow, And damn your prune sauce, say I! 

Harpceastte. And yet, gentlemen, to men that are hungry, 
pig with prune sauce is very good eating. 

Mariow. At the bottom, a calf’s tongue and brains. 

Hastines. Let your brains be knocked out, my good sir; 
I don’t like them. 

Maritow. Or you may clap them on a plate by themselves. 
I do. 

Harpcast_eE [aside]. Their impudence confounds me. [To 
them.| Gentlemen, you are my guests; make what alterations 
you please. Is there, anything else you wish to retrench, or 
alter, gentlemen? 

Mar.tow. Item: a pork pie, a boiled rabbit and sausages, a 
Florentine, a shaking pudding, and a dish of tiff—taff—taffety 
cream! 

Hastines. Confound your made dishes! I shall be as much 
at a loss in this house as at a green and yellow dinner at the 
French Ambassador’s table. I’m for plain eating. 

Harpcastte. I’m sorry, gentlemen, that I have nothing you 
like; but if there be anything you have a particular fancy 
to 


Martow. Why, really, sir, your bill of fare is so exquisite, 
that any one part of it is full as good as another. Send us what 
you please. So much for supper. And now to see that our 
beds are aired, and properly taken care of. 

Harpcastie. I entreat you'll leave all that to me. You 
shall not stir a step. 

Maritow. Leave that to you! I protest, sir, you must ex- 
cuse me; I always look to these things myself. 

Harpcastie. IJ must insist, sir, you’ll make yourself easy on 
that head. 

Maritow. You see I am resolved on it. [Aside.] A very 
troublesome fellow this, as ever I met with. : 

Harpcastie. Well, sir, I’m resolved at least to attend you. 
[Aside.] This may be modern modesty, but I never saw any- 
thing look so like old-fashioned impudence. 

[Hxeunt Marrow and Harpcastte. | 
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Hastines [solus]. So I find this fellow’s civilities begin to 
grow troublesome. But who can be angry at those assiduities 
which are meant to please him? Ha! what do I see? Miss 
Neville, by all that’s happy! 


[Enter Miss NEVILLE. | 


Miss Neviuue. My dear Hastings! To what unexpected 
good fortune, to what accident, am I to ascribe this happy 
meeting? 

Hastines. Rather let me ask the same question, as I could 
never have hoped to meet my dearest Constance at an inn. 

Miss Nevititz. An inn! sure you mistake! My aunt, my 
guardian, lives here. What could induce you to think this 
house an inn? 

Hastines. My friend, Mr. Marlow, with whom I came 
down, and I, have been sent here as to an inn, I assure you. 
A young fellow, whom we accidentally met at a house hard by, 
directed us hither. 

Miss Nevitie. Certainly it must be one of ‘my hopeful 
cousin’s tricks, of whom you have heard me talk so often; 
ha! ha! ha! 

Hastines. He whom your aunt intends for you? he of whom 
I have such just apprehensions? 

Miss Nevitte. You have nothing to fear from him, T assure 
you. You’d adore him if you knew how heartily he despises 
me. My aunt knows it too, and has undertaken to court me 
for him, and actually begins to think she has made a conquest. 

Hastines. Thou dear dissembler! You must know, my 
Constance, I have just seized this happy opportunity of my 
friend’s visit here to get admittance into the family. The 
horses that carried us down are now fatigued with their jour- 
ney, but they’ll soon be refreshed; and then, if my dearest 
girl will trust in her faithful Hastings, we shall soon be landed 
in France, where even among slaves the laws of marriage are 
respected. 

Miss Nevitte. I have often told you that, though ready to 
obey you, I yet should leave my little fortune behind with 
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reluctance. The greatest part of it was left me by my uncle, 
the India director, and chiefly consists in jewels. I have been 
for some time persuading my aunt to let me wear them. I 
fancy I’m very near succeeding. The instant they are put into 
my possession, you shall find me ready to make them and 
myself yours. 

Hastines. Perish the baubles! Your person is all I desire. 
In the meantime, my friend Marlow must not be let into his 
mistake. I know the strange reserve of his temper is such 
that, if abruptly informed of it, he would egos quit the 
house before our plan was ripe fo execution. 

Miss Nevitin. But how shall we keep him in the deception? 
Miss Hardcastle is just returned from walking; what if we still 
continue to deceive him?—This, this way— [They confer.] 


[Enter Martow. | 


Marutow. The assiduities of these good people tease me 
beyond bearing. My host seems to think it ill manners to 
leave me alone, and so he claps not only himself but his old- 
fashioned wife on my back. They talk of coming to sup with 
us too; and then, I suppose, we are to run the gauntlet through 
all the rest of the family—What have we got here? 

Hastines. My dear Charles! Let me congratulate you! 
The most fortunate accident! Who do you think is just 
alighted? 

Maritow. Cannot guess. 

Hastines. Our mistresses, boy, Miss Hardcastle and Miss 
Neville. Give me leave to introduce Miss Constance Neville 
to your acquaintance. Happening to dine in the neighborhood, 
they called on their return to take fresh horses here. Miss 
Hardcastle has just stepped into the next room, and will be 
back in an instant. Wasn’t it lucky? eh! 

Mar.ow [aside]. I have just been mortified enough of all 
conscience, and here comes something to complete my embar- 
rassment. 

Hastines. Well, but wasn’t it the most fortunate thing in 
the world? 
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Martow. Ch, yes. Very fortunate—a most joyful encoun- 
ter—But our dresses, George, you know, are in disorder—What 
if we should postpone the happiness till to-morrow ?—to-mor- 
row at her own house—It will be every bit as convenient—and 
rather more respectful—To-morrow let it be. [Offering to go.] 

Hastines. By no means, sir. Your ceremony will displease 
her. The disorder of your dress will show the ardor of your 
impatience, Besides, she knows you are in the house, and will 
permit you to see her. 

Martow. Oh, the devil! how shall I support it? Hem! 
hem! Hastings, you must not go. You are to assist me, you 
know. I shall be confoundedly ridiculous. Yet, hang it, V’ll 
take courage! Hem! 

Hastincs. Pshaw, man! it’s but the first plunge, and all’s 
over! She’s but a woman, you know. 

Martow. And of all women, she that I dread most to 
encounter! 


[Enter Miss Harpcast_x, as returned from walking, a bon- 
net, &c. | 


Hastines [introducing them]. Miss Hardcastle, Mr. Mar- 
low; I’m proud of bringing two persons of such merit together, 
that only want to know, to esteem each other. 

Miss Harpcastie [aside]. Now for meeting my modest 
gentleman with a demure face, and quite in his own manner. 
[After a pause, in which he appears very uneasy and discon- 
certed.| I’m glad of your safe arrival, sir. I’m told you had 
some accidents by the way. 

Maritow. Only a few, madam. Yes, we had some. Yes, 
madam, a good many accidents, but should be sorry—madam 
—or rather glad of any accidents—that are so agreeably con- 
cluded. Hem! 

Hastines [to him]. You never spoke better in your whole 
life. Keep it up, and ’ll insure you the victory. 

Miss Harpcastuz. I’m afraid you flatter, sir. You that 
have seen so much of the finest company, can find little enter- 
tainment in an obscure corner of the country. 
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Martow [gathering courage]. I have lived, indeed, in the 
world, madam; but I have kept very little company. I have 
been but an observer upon life, madam, while others were 
enjoying it. 

Miss Nevitie, But that, I am told, is the way to enjoy it 
at last. 

Hastines [to him]. Cicero never spoke better. Once more, 
and you are confirmed in assurance for ever. 

Mar.ow [to him]. Hem! stand by me then, and when I’m 
down, throw in a word or two to set me up again. 

Miss Harpcastie. An observer, like you, upon life, were, 
I fear, disagreeably employed, since you must have had much 
more to censure than to approve. 

Maritow. Pardon me, madam. I was always willing to be 
amused. The folly of most people is rather an object of mirth 
than uneasiness. 

Hastines [to him]. Bravo, bravo. Never spoke so well 
in your whole life. Well, Miss Hardcastle, I see that you and 
Mr. Marlow are going to be very good company. I believe our 
being here will but embarrass the interview. 

Martow. Not in the least, Mr. Hastings. We like your 
company of all things. [T7’o him.] Zounds, George, sure you 
won't go? How can you leave us? 

Hastines. Our presence will but spoil conversation, so we'll 
retire to the next room. [Zo him.] Yon don’t consider, man, 
that we are to manage a little téte-d-téte of our own. 

[Exeunt Hastines with Miss NEVILLE. | 

Miss Harpcastue [after a pause]. But you have not been 
wholly an observer, I presume, sir. The ladies, I should hope, 
have employed some part of your addresses. 

Martow [relapsing into timidity]. Pardon me, madam, I— 
I—I—as yet have studied—only—to—deserve them. 

Miss Harpcastue. And that, some say, is the very worst 
way to obtain them. 

Martow. Perhaps so, madam. But I love to converse only 
with the more grave and sensible part of the sex.—But I’m 
afraid I grow tiresome. 
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Miss Harpcastue. Not at all, sir; there is nothing I like so 
much as grave conversation myself; I could hear it for ever. 
Indeed I have often been surprised how a man of sentiment 
could ever admire those light, airy pleasures, where nothing 
reaches the heart. 

Martow. It’s—a disease—of the mind, madam. In the 
variety of tastes there must be some who, wanting a relish— 
for—um—a—um— 

Miss Harpcastie. I understand you, sir. There must be 
some who, wanting a relish for refined pleasures, pretend to 
despise what they are incapable of tasting. 

Martow. My meaning, madam, but infinitely better ex- 
pressed. And I can’t help observing—a— 

Miss Harpcastie [aside]. Who could ever suppose this 
fellow impudent upon some occasions! [To him.] You were 
going to observe, sir,— 

Maritow. I was observing, madam—lI protest, madam, I 
forget what I was going to observe. 

Miss HarpcastieE [aside]. I vow and so dol. [To him.] 
You were observing sir, that in this age of hypocrisy,—some- 
thing about hypocrisy, sir. 

Maritow. Yes, madam. In this age of hypocrisy there are 
few who, upon strict inquiry, do not—a—a— 

Miss Harpcastie. I understand you perfectly, sir. 

Mar.ow [aside]. Egad! and that’s more than I do myself! 

Miss Harpcastte. You mean that in this hypocritical age 
there are few who do not condemn in public what they prac- 
tice in private; and think they pay every debt to virtue when 
they praise it. 

Maritow, True, madam; those who have most virtue in 
their mouths have least of it in their bosoms. But I‘m sure I 
tire you, madam. 

Miss Harpcastie. Not in the least, sir; there’s something 
so agreeable and spirited in your manner, such life and force, 
—pray, sir, go on. 

Maruow. Yes, madam, I was saying—that there are some 
occasions—when a total want of courage, madam, destroys all 
the—and puts us—upon—a—a—a— 
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Miss Harpcastite. I agree with you entirely; a want of 
courage upon some occasions, assumes the appearance of 
ignorance, and betrays us when we most want to excel. I 
‘beg you’ll proceed. 

Martow. Yes, madam. Morally speaking, madam—But I 
see Miss Neville expecting us in the next room. I would not 
intrude for the world. 

Miss Harpcastue. I protest, sir, I never was more agree- 
ably entertained in all my life. Pray go on. 

Maritow. Yes, madam, I was— But she beckons us to 
join her. Madam, shall I do myself the honor to attend 
you? 

Miss Harpcastuig. Well, then, I’ll follow. 

Maruow [aside]. This pretty smooth dialogue has done for 
“me. [Exit.] 

Miss Harpcast1e [sola]. Ha! ha! ha! Was there ever such 
a sober, sentimental interview? I’m certain he scarce looked 
in my face the whole time. Yet the fellow, but for his un- 
accountable bashfulness, is pretty well, too. He has good 
sense, but then so buried in his fears, that it fatigues one more 
than ignorance. If I could teach him a little confidence, it 
would be doing somebody that I know of a piece of service. 
But who is that somebody? That, faith, is a question I can 
scarce answer. _[Eait.] 


[Enter Tony and Miss NEVILLE, followed by Mrs. Harp- 
CASTLE and HaAstINes. | 


Tony. What do you follow me for, cousin Con? I wonder 
you’re not ashamed to be so very engaging. 

Miss Nevitte. I hope, cousin, one may speak to one’s own 
relations, and not be to blame. 

Tony. Ay, but I know what sort of a relation you want to 
make me, though; but it won’t do. I tell you, cousin Con, it 
won’t do; so I beg you’ll keep your distance. I want no nearer 
relationship. 

[She follows, coquetting him to the back scene.] 

Mrs. Harpcastie. Well, I vow, Mr. Hastings, you are very 
entertaining. There’s nothing in the world I love to talk of 
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so much as London, and the fashions, though I was never there 
myself. 

Hastines. Never there! You amaze me! From your air 
and manner, I concluded you had been bred all your life either 
at Ranelagh, St. James’s, or Tower Wharf. 

Mrs. Harpcastiz. Oh, sir, you’re only pleased to say so. 
We country persons can have no manner at all. I’m in love 
with the town, and that serves to raise me above some of our 
neighboring rustics; but who can have a manner, that has 
never seen the Pantheon, the Grotto Gardens, the Borough, 
and such places, where the nobility chiefly resort? All I can 
do is to enjoy London at second-hand. I take care to know 
every téte-d-téte from the Scandalous Magazine, and have all 
the fashions, as they come out, in a letter from the two Miss 
Rickets of Crookedlane.. Pray, how do you like this head, 
Mr. Hastings. 

Hastines. Extremely elegant and degagée, upon my word, © 
madam. Your friseur is a Frenchman, I suppose? 

Mrs. Harpcastie. I protest, I dressed it myself from a 
print in the Ladies’ Memorandum-book for the last year. 

Hastines. Indeed! Such a head in a side-box, at the play- 
house, would draw as many gazers as my Lady Mayoress at a 
city ball. 

Mrs. Harpcastir. I vow, since inoculation began, there is 
no such thing to be seen as a plain woman; so one must dress 
a little particular, or one may escape in the crowd. 

Hastines. But that can never be your case, madam, in any 
dress. | Bowing.] 

Mrs. Harpcastir. Yet what signifies my dressing, when I 
have such a piece of antiquity by my side as Mr. Hardcastle? 
All I can say will never argue down a single button from his 
clothes. I have often wanted him to throw off his great flaxen 
wig, and where he was bald to plaster it over, like my Lord 
Pately, with powder. 

Hastines. You are right, madam; for, as among the ladies 
there are none ugly, so among the men there are none old. 

Mrs. Harpcastue. But what do you think his answer was? 
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Why, with his usual Gothic vivacity, he said I only wanted 
him to throw off his wig to convert it into a téte for my own 
wearing. 

Hastines. Intolerable! At your age you may wear what 
you please, and it must become you. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. Pray, Mr. Hastings, what do you take 
to be the most fashionable age about town? 

Hastines. Some time ago forty was all the mode; but I’m 
told the ladies intend to bring up fifty for the ensuing winter. 

Mrs. Harpcastuz. Seriously? Then I shall be too young 
for the fashion. 

Hastines. No lady begins now to put on jewels till she’s 
past forty. For instance, Miss there, in a polite circle, would 
be considered as a child, as a mere maker of samplers. 

Mrs. Harpeasttg. And yet, Mistress Niece thinks herself 
as much a woman, and is as fond of jewels, as the oldest of us 
all. 

Hastines. Your niece, is she? And that young gentleman, 
—a, brother of yours, I should presume? 

Mrs. Harpcasttr. My son, sir. They are contracted to 
each other. Observe their little sports. They fall in and out 
ten times a day, as if they were man and wife already. [To 
him.| Well, Tony, child, what soft things are you saying to 
your cousin Constance this evening? 

Tony. I have been saying no soft things; but that it’s very 
hard to be followed about so. Ecod! I’ve not a place in the 
house now that’s left to myself, but the stable. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. Never mind him, Con, my dear. He’s in 
another story behind your back. 

Miss Nevitue. There’s something generous in my cousin’s 
manner. He falls out before faces, to be forgiven in private. 

Tony. That’s a damned confounded—crack. 

Mrs. Harpcastuz. Ah, he’s a sly one! Don’t you think 
they’re like each other about the mouth, Mr. Hastings? The 
Blenkinsop mouth to a T. They’re of a size, too. Back to 
back, my pretties, that Mr. Hastings may see you. Come, 
Tony. 
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Tony. You had as good not make me, I tell you. 

[ Measuring. ] 

Miss Nevinte, Oh, lud! he has almost cracked my head. 

Mrs. Harpcastue. Oh, the monster! For shame, Tony. 
You a man, and behave so! 

Tony. If I’m a man, let me have my fortin. Ecod, Vl not 
be made a fool of no longer. 

Mrs. Harpcastuz. Is this, ungrateful boy, all that I’m to 
get for the pains I have taken in your education? I that have 
rocked you in your cradle, and fed that pretty mouth with a 
spoon! Did not I work that waistcoat to make you genteel? 
Did not I prescribe for you every day, and weep while the 
receipt was operating? 

Tony. Ecod! you had reason to weep, for you have been 
dosing me ever since I was born. I have gone through every 
receipt in The Complete Huswife ten times over; and you have 
thoughts of coursing me through Quincy next spring. But, 
Ecod! I tell you, I’ll not be made a fool of no longer. 

Mrs. Harpcastte. Wasn’t it all for your good, viper? 
Wasn’t it all for your good? 

Tony. I wish you’d let me and my good alone, then. Snub- 
bing this way when I’m in spirits! If I’m to have any good, 
let it come of itself; not to keep dinging it, dinging it into one 
So. 

Mrs. Harpcastue. That’s false; I never see you when: 
you're in spirits. No, Tony, you then go to the alehouse or 
kennel. I’m never to be delighted with your agreeable wild 
notes, unfeeling monster! 

Tony. Ecod! mamma, your own notes are the wildest of 
the two. : 

Mrs. Harpcastug. Was ever the like? But I see he wants 
to break my heart; I see he does. 

Hastines. Dear madam, permit me to lecture the young 
gentleman a little. I’m certain I can persuade him to his 
duty. 

Mrs. HarpcastuE. Well, I must retire. Come, Constance, 
my love. You see, Mr. Hastings, the wretchedness of my 
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situation. Was ever poor woman so plagued with a dear, 
sweet, pretty, provoking, undutiful boy? 
[Hxeunt Mrs. Harpcastie and Miss Neviuez.]_ 

Tony [singing]. There was a young man riding by, and 
fain would have his will. Rang do didlo dee—Don’t mind 
her. Let her cry. It’s the comfort of her heart. I have seen 
her and sister cry over a book for an hour together; and they 
said they liked the book the better the more it made them cry. 

Hastines. Then you're no friend to the ladies, I find, my 
pretty young gentleman? 

- Tony. That’s as I find ’um, 

Hastines. Not to her of your mother’s choosing, I dare 
answer? And she appears to me a pretty, well-tempered girl. 

Tony. That’s because you don’t know her as well as I. 
Ecod! I know every inch about her; and there’s not a more 
bitter, cantanckerous toad in all Christendom. 

Hastines [aside]. Pretty encouragement, this, for a lover. 

Tony. I have seen her since the height of that. She has 
as many tricks as a hare in a thicket, or a colt the first day’s 
breaking. 

_ Hastines. To me she appears sensible and silent. 

Tony. Ay, before company. But when she’s with her 
playmates, she’s as loud as a hog in a gate. 

Hastines. But there is a meek modesty about her that 
-charms me. 

Tony. Yes, but curb her never so little, she kicks up, and 
you’re flung in a ditch. 

Hastincs. Well, but you must allow her a little beauty.— 
Yes, you must allow her some beauty. 

Tony. Bandbox! She’s all a: made-up thing, mun. Ah! 
could you but see Bet Bouncer of these parts, you might then 
talk of beauty. Ecod! she has two eyes as black as sloes, 
and cheeks as broad and red as a pulpit cushion. She’d make 
two of she. 

Hastines. Well, what say you to a friend that would take 
this bitter bargain off your hands? 

Tony. Anan! 
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Hastines. Would you thank him that would take Miss 
Neville, and leave you to happiness and your dear Betsy? 

Tony. Ay; but where is there such a friend, for who would 
take her? 

Hastines. I am he. If you but assist me, I’ll engage to 
whip her off to France, and you shall never hear more of her. 

Tony. Assist you! Ecod I will, to the last drop of my 
blood. J’ll clap a pair of horses to your chaise that shall 
trundle you off in a twinkling, and may be get you a part of 
her fortin besides, in jewels, that you little dream of. 

Hastines. My dear Squire, this looks like a lad of spirit. 

Tony. Come along then, and you shall see more of my 
spirit before you have done with me. 


[Senging. | 
We are the boys 
That fears no noise 
Where the thundering cannons roar. 

[ Exeunt.] 


ACT III 


Scene—The house. 
[Enter HarpcastLeE solus.] 


Harpcastte. What could my old friend Sir Charles mean 
by recommending his son as the modestest young man in 
town? To me he appears the most impudent piece of brass 
that ever spoke with a tongue. He has taken possession of 
the easy chair by the fire-side already. He took off his boots 
in the parlor, and desired me to see them taken care of. I’m 
desirous to know how his impudence affects my daughter. 
She will certainly be shocked at it. 


[Enter Miss Harpcastie, plainly dressed.] 


Harpcastie. Well, my Kate, I see you have changed your 
dress, as I bid you; and yet, I believe, there was no great 
occasion. 
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Miss Harpcastiz. I find such a pleasure, sir, in obeying 
your commands, that I take care to observe them without 
ever debating their propriety. 

Harpcastug. And yet, Kate, I sometimes give you some 
cause, particularly when I recommended my modest gentle- 
man to you as a lover to-day. 

Miss Harpcastue. You taught me to expect something 
extraordinary, and I find the original exceeds the descrip- 
tion. 

Harpcastir. I was never so surprised in my life! He has 
quite confounded all my faculties, 

Miss Harpcastitr. I never saw anything like it; and a 
man of the world, too! 

Harpcastts. Ay, he learned it all abroad; what a fool 
was I, to think a young man could learn modesty by travel- 
ling. He might as soon learn wit at a masquerade. 

Miss Harpcastie. It seems all natural to him. 

Harpcastie. A good deal assisted by bad company and a 
French dancing-master. 

Miss Harpcastte. Sure, you mistake, papa. A French 
dancing-master could never have taught him that timid look 
—that awkward address—that bashful manner. 

Harpcastte. Whose look, whose manner, child? 

Miss Harpcastiy. Mr. Marlow’s: his mauvaise honte, his 
timidity, struck me at the first sight. 

HarpcastLe. Then your first sight deceived you; for I think 
him one of the most brazen first sights that ever astonished 
my senses. 

Miss Harpcastue. Sure, sir, you rally! I never saw any 
one so modest. | 

HarpcastLte. And can you be serious! I never saw such 
a bouncing, swaggering puppy since I was born. Bully Daw- 
son was but a fool to him. 

Miss Harpcastie. Surprising! He met me with a respect- 
ful bow, a stammering voice, and a look fixed on the ground. 

Harpcastite. He met me with a loud voice, a lordly air, 
and a familiarity that made my blood freeze again. 
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Miss Harpcastie. He treated me with diffidence and re- 
spect; censured the manners of the age; admired the prudence 
of girls that never laughed; tired me with apologies for being 
tiresome; then left the room with a bow, and “Madam, I 
would not for the world detain you.” 

Harpcastue. He spoke to me as if he knew me all his life 
before; asked twenty questions, and never waited for an an- 
swer; interrupted my best remarks with some silly pun; and 
when I was in my best story of the Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene, he asked if I had not a good hand at 
making punch. Yes, Kate, he asked your father if he was a 
maker of punch! 

Miss Harpcastte. One of us must certainly be mis- 
taken. ; 

Harpceastte. If he be what he has shown himself, I’m 
determined he shall never have my consent. 

Miss Harpcastte. And if he be the sullen thing I take 
him, he shall never have mine. 

HarpcasttE. In one thing then we are agreed—to reject 
him. 

Miss Harpcastitg. Yes—but upon conditions. For if you 
should find him less impudent, and I more presuming; if you 
find him more respectful, and I more importunate—I don’t 
know—the fellow is well enough for a man—Certainly we 
don’t meet many such at a horse-race in the country. 

HarpcastLe. If we should find him so—But that’s impos- 
sible. The first appearance has done my business. I’m sel- 
dom deceived in that. 

Miss Harpcastte. And yet there may be many good 
qualities under that first appearance, 

Harpcastup. Ay, when a girl finds a fellow’ s outside to her 
taste, she then sets about guessing the rest of his furniture. 
With her a smooth face stands for good sense, and a genteel 
figure for every virtue. 

Miss Harpcastte. I hope, sir, a conversation begun with 
a compliment to my good sense, won’t end with a sneer at my 
understanding! 
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Harpcastie. Pardon me, Kate. But if young Mr. Brazen 
can find the art of reconciling contradictions, he may please 
us both, perhaps. 

Miss Harpcastie. And as one of us must be mistaken, 
what if we go to make farther discoveries? 

- Harpcastite. Agreed. But depend on’t, I’m in the right. 

Miss Harpcoastte. And, depend on’t, I’m not much in the 
wrong. [Exeunt. | 


[Enter Tony, running in with a casket. ] 


Tony. Ecod! I have got them. Here they are: My cou- 
sin Con’s necklaces, bobs and all. My mother shan’t cheat 
the poor souls out of their fortin neither. Oh! my genus, is 
that you? 

[Enter Hastrnes. ] 


Hastines. My dear friend, how have you managed with 
your mother? I hope you have amused her with pretending 
love for your cousin, and that you are willing to be recon- 
ciled at last? Our horses will be refreshed in a short time, 
and we shall soon be ready to set off. 

Tony. And here’s something to bear your charges by the 
way [giving the casket] ;—your sweetheart’s jewels. Keep 
them; and hang those, I say, that would rob you of one of 
them! 

Hastines. But how have you procured them from your 
mother? 

Tony. Ask me no questions, and I'll tell you no fibs. I 
procured them by the rule of thumb. If I had not a key to 
every drawer in my mother’s bureau, how could I go to the 
alehouse so often as I do? An honest man may rob himself 
of his own at any time. 

Hastines. Thousands do it every day. But, to be plain 
with you, Miss Neville is endeavoring to procure them from 
her aunt this very instant. If she succeeds, it will be the most 
delicate way, at least, of obtaining them. 
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Tony. Well, keep them, till you know how it will be. But 
I know how it will be well enough; she’d as soon part with the 
only sound tooth in her head. 

Hastincs. But I dread the effects of her resentment when 
she finds she has lost them. 

Tony. Never you mind her resentment; leave me to man- 
age that. I don’t value her resentment the bounce of a 
cracker. Zounds! here they are! Morrice! Prance! 

[Exit Hastines. ] 


[Enter Mrs. Harpcastte and Miss NEvIuze.] 


Mrs. Harpcastutr. Indeed, Constance, you amaze me. 
Such a girl as you want jewels? It will be time enough for 
jewels, my dear, twenty years hence, when your beauty be- 
gins to want repairs. 

Miss Nevitte. But what will repair beauty at forty, will 
certainly improve it at twenty, madam. 

Mrs. Harpcastte. Yours, my dear, can admit of none. 
That natural blush is beyond a thousand ornaments. Besides, 
child, jewels are quite out at present. Don’t you see half the 
ladies of our acquaintance, my Lady Kill-day-light, and Mrs. 
Crump, and the rest of them, carry their jewels to town, and 
bring nothing but paste and marcasites back? 

Miss Nevitte. But who knows, madam, but somebody 
that shall be nameless would like me best with all my little 
finery about me? 

Mrs. Harpcastite. Consult your glass, my dear, and then 
see if, with such a pair of eyes, you want any better sparklers. 
What do you think, Tony, my dear? Does you cousin Con 
want any jewels, in your eyes, to set off her beauty? 

Tony. That’s as hereafter may be. 

Miss Nevituz. My dear aunt, if you knew how it would 
oblige me. 

Mrs. Harpcastitz. A parcel of ‘old-fashioned rose and 
table-cut things. They would make you look like the court 
of King Solomon at a puppet-show. Besides, I believe I can’t 
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readily come at them. They may be missing, for aught I know 
to the contrary. 

Tony [apart to Mrs. Harpcastie]. Then why don’t you 
tell her so at once, as she’s so longing for them? Tell her 
they’re lost. It’s the only way to quiet her. Say they’re lost, 
and call me to bear witness. 

Mrs. Harpcastie [apart to Tony]. You know, my dear, 
I’m only keeping them for you. So if I say they’re gone, 
you'll bear me witness, will you? He! he! he! 

Tony. Never fear me. Ecod! I’ll say I saw them taken 
out with my own eyes. 

Miss Nevitte. I desire them but for a day, madam, just 
to be permitted to show them as relics, and then they may 
be locked up again. 

Mrs. Harpcastun. To be plain with you, my dear Con- 
stance, if I could find them you should have them. They’re 
missing, I assure you. Lost, for aught I know; but we must 
have patience, wherever they are. 

Miss Nevitte. Ill not believe it; this is but a shallow pre- 
tence to deny me. I know they are too valuable to be so 
slightly kept, and as you are to answer for the loss— 

Mrs. Harpcastite. Don’t be alarmed, Constance. If they 
be lost, I must restore an equivalent. But my son knows they 
are missing, and not to be found. 

Tony. That I can bear witness to. They are missing, and 
not to be found; I’ll take my oath on’t. 

Mrs. Harpcastute. You must learn resignation, my dear; 
for though we Jose our fortune, yet we should not lose our 
patience. See me, how calm I am. 

Miss Nevitte. Ay, people are generally calm at the mis- 
fortunes of others. 

Mrs. Harpcastte. Now, I wonder a girl of your good sense 
should waste a thought upon such trumpery. We shall soon 
find them; and in the mean time you shall make use of my 
garnets till your jewels be found. 

Miss Nevitte. I detest garnets! 

Mrs. Harpcastte. The most becoming things in the world 
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to. set off a.clear complexion. You have often seen how well 
they look upon me. You shall have them. [Ext.] 

Miss Nevituz. I dislike them of all things—You shan’t 
stir. Was ever anything so provoking,—to mislay my own 
jewels, and force me to wear her trumpery? 

Tony. Don’t be a fool. If she gives you the garnets take 
what you can get. The jewels are your own already. I have 
stolen them out of her bureau, and she does not know it. Fly 
to your spark; he’ll tell you more of the matter.. Leave me 
to manage her. 

Miss Neviutue. My dear cousin! 

Tome, Vanish. She’s here, and has missed them already. 
[Hait Miss NEvIL.e. | 

Zounds! Tor she fidgets and spits about like a Catherine 
mine [ Enter ‘Mrs. HARDCASTLE. | 

Mrs. HarpcasttE. Confusion! thieves! robbers! we are 
cheated, plundered, broke open, undone! 

Tony. What’s the matter, what’s the matter, mamma? I 
hope nothing has happened to any of the good family? 

Mrs. Harpcastutge. We are robbed. My bureau has been 
broke open, the jewels taken out, and I’m undone! 

Tony. Oh! is that all! Ha! ha! ha! By the laws, I never 
saw it better acted in my life. Ecod, I thought you was 
ruined in earnest, ha, ha, ha! : 

Mrs. Harpcastug. Why, boy, I am ruined in earnest. My 
bureau has been broke open, and all taken away. 

Tony. Stick to that; ha, ha, ha! stick to that. I'll bear 
witness, you know! call me to bear witness. 

Mrs. Harpcastuz. I tell you, Tony, by all that’s precious, 
the jewels are gone, and I shall be ruined forever. 

Tony. Sure I know they are gone, and I am to say so. 

Mrs, Harpcastin. My dearest Tony, but hear me. They’re 
gone, I say. 

Tony. By the laws, mamma, you make me for to 
laugh, ha! ha! I know who took them well enough, ha! ha! 
ha! 
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Mrs. Harpcastip. Was there ever such a blockhead, that 
can’t tell the difference between jest and earnest? I can tell 
you I’m not in jest, booby. 

Tony. That’s right, that’s right! You must be in a bitter 
passion, and then nobody will suspect either of us. I'll bear 
witness that they are gone. 

Mrs. Harpcastiz. Was there ever such a cross-grained 
brute, that won’t hear me? Can you bear witness that you’re 
no better than a fool? Was ever poor woman so beset with 
fools on one hand, and thieves on the other? 

Tony. I can bear witness to that. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. Bear witness again, you blockhead, you, 
and Ill turn you out of the room directly. My poor niece, 
what will become of her? Do you laugh, you unfeeling brute, 
as if you enjoyed my distress? 

Tony. I can bear witness to that. 

Mrs. Harpcastiz. Do you insult me, monster. I'll teach 
you to vex your mother, I will! 

Tony. I can bear witness to that. 

[He runs off; she follows him.| 


[Enter Miss HarpcastLtE and Maid.| 


Miss Harpcastie. What an unaccountable creature is that 
brother of mine, to send them to the house as an inn; ha! ha! 
I don’t wonder at his impudence. 

Mar. But what is more, madam, the young gentleman, as 
you passed by in your present dress, asked me if you were 
the bar-maid. He mistook you for the bar-maid, madam! 

Miss Harpcastie. Did he? Then, as I live, I’m resolved 
to keep up the delusion. Tell me, Pimple, how do you like my 
present dress? Don’t you think I look something like Cherry 
in the Beaux’ Stratagem? 

Mai. It’s the dress, madam, that every lady wears in the 
country, but when she visits or receives company. 

Miss Harpoastie. And are you sure he does not remember 
my face or person? 

Mam. Certain of it. 
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Miss Harpcastie. I vow I thought so; for though we spoke 
for some time together, yet his fears were such that he never 
once looked up during the interview. Indeed, if he had, my 
bonnet would have kept him from seeing me. 

Maw. But what do you hope from keeping him in his 
mistake? 

Miss Harpcastue. In the first place, I shall be seen, and 
that is no small advantage to a girl who brings her face to 
market. Then I shall perhaps make an acquaintance, and 
that’s no small victory gained over one who never addresses 
any but the wildest of her sex. But my chief aim is to take 
my gentleman off his guard, and, like an invisible champion 
of romance, examine the giant’s force before I offer to combat. 

Mai. But are you sure you can act your part, and dis- 
guise your voice so that he may mistake that, as he has 
already mistaken your person? 

Miss Harpcastiz. Never fear me. I think I have got the 
true bar cant—Did your honor call?—Attend the Lion there. 
—Pipes and tobacco for the Angel—The Lamb has been out- 
rageous this half hour! 

Maip. It will do, madam. But he’s here. [Eat Maid.] 


[Enter Mar.ow. | 


Maritow. What a bawling in every part of the house; I 
have scarce a moment’s repose. If I go to the best room, 
there I find my host and his story; if I fly to the gallery, 
there we have my hostess with her curtsey down to the 
ground. I have at last got a moment to myself, and now for 
recollection. [Walks and muses.| 

Miss Harpcastie. Did you call, sir? Did your honor call? 

Mar.ow [musing]. As for Miss Hardeastle, she’s too grave 
and sentimental for me. 

Miss Harpcastte. Did your honor call? 

[She still places herself before him, he turning away.] 

Maruow. No, child. [Musing.] Besides, from the glimpse 
I had of her, I think she squints. 

Miss HarpcastuE. I’m sure, sir, I heard the bell ring. 
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Martow. No, no. [Musing.] I have pleased my father, 
however, by coming down, and I’ll to-morrow please myself 
by returning. [Taking out his tablets and perusing. | 

Miss Harpcastite. Perhaps the other gentleman called, 
sir? 

Martow. I tell you no. 

Miss Harpcastuz. I should be glad to know, sir. We have 
such a parcel of servants. 

Mariow. No, no, I tell you. [Looks full in her face.] Yes, 
child, I think I did call. I wanted—I wanted—I vow, child, 
you are vastly handsome. 

Miss Harpcastie. Oh, la, sir, you’ll make one ashamed. 

Martow. Never saw a more sprightly, malicious eye. Yes, 
yes, my dear, I did call. Have you got any of your—a—what 
d’ye call it, in the house? 

Miss Harpcastue. No, sir, we have been out of.that these 
ten days. 

Martow. One may call in this house, I find, to very little 
purpose. Suppose I should call for a taste, just by way of 
trial, of the nectar of your lips; perhaps I might be disap- 
pointed in that too. 

Miss Harpcastie. Nectar? nectar? That’s a liquor there’s 
no call for in these parts. French, I suppose. We keep no 
French wines here, sir. 

Martow. Of true English growth, I assure you. 

Miss Harpcastte. Then it’s odd I should not know it. 
We brew all sorts of wines in this house, and I have lived here 
these eighteen years. 

Maruow. Eighteen years! Why, one would think, child, 
you kept the bar before you were born. How old are you? 

Miss Harpcastuz. Oh, sir, I must not tell my age. They 
say women and music should never be dated. 

Martow. To guess at this distance, you can’t be much 
above forty. [Approaching.] Yet nearer, I don’t think so 
much. [Approaching.] By coming close to some women, they 
look younger still; but when we come very close indeed— 

[Attempting to kiss her.] 
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Miss Harpcastue. Pray, sir, keep your distance. One 
would think you wanted to know one’s age as they do horses, 
by mark of mouth. 

Marutow. I protest, child, you use me extremely ill. If 
you keep me at this distance, how is it possible you and I 
can be ever acquainted? 

Miss Harpcastite. And who wants to be acquainted with 
you? I want no such acquaintance, not I. I’m sure you did 
not treat Miss Hardcastle, that was here a while ago, in this 
obstropalous manner. I’ll warrant me, before her you looked 
dashed, and kept bowing to the ground, and talked, for all the 
world, as if you was before a justice of peace. 

Mar.ow [aside]. Egad, she has hit it, sure enough! [To 
her.| In awe of her, child? Ha! ha! ha! A mere awkward, 
squinting thing! No, no. I find you don’t know me. I 
laughed and rallied her a little; but I was unwilling to be too 
severe. No, I could not be too severe, curse me! 

Miss Harpcastie. Oh, then, sir, you are a favorite, I find, 
among the ladies! 

Martow. Yes, my dear, a great favorite. And yet, hang 
me, I don’t see what they find in me to follow. At the Ladies’ 
Club in town I’m called their agreeable Rattle. Rattle, child, 
is not my real name, but one I’m known by. My name is 
Solomons; Mr. Solomons, my dear, at your service. 

[Offering to salute her.] 

Miss Harpcastue. Hold, sir, you are introducing me to 
your club, not to yourself. And you’re so great a favorite 
there, you say? 

Maritow. Yes, my dear. There’s Mrs. Mantrap, Lady 
Betty Blackleg, the Countess of Sligo, Mrs. Langhorns, old 
Miss Biddy Buckskin, and your humble servant, keep up the 
spirit of the place. 

Miss Harpcastuz. Then it’s a very merry place, I sup- 
pose? 

Maritow. Yes, as merry as cards, suppers, wine, and old 
‘women can make us. 

Miss Harpcastie. And their agreeable Rattle, ha! ha! ha! 
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Mar.ow [aside]. Egad! I don’t quite like this chit. She 
looks knowing, methinks. You laugh, child? 

Miss Harpcastuz. I can’t but laugh to think what time 
they all have for minding their work, or their family. 

Martow [aside]. All’s well; she don’t laugh at me. [To 
 her.| Do you ever work, child? 

Miss Harpcastue. Ay, sure. There’s not a screen or a 
quilt in the whole house but what can bear witness to that. 

Mariow. Odso! then you must show me your embroidery. 
I embroider and draw patterns myself a little. If you want a 
judge of your work, you must apply to me. 

[Seizing her hand.] 


[Enter HarpcastLE, who stands in surprise.] 


Miss Harpcastir. Ay, but the colors don’t look well by 
candle-light. You shall see it all in the morning. [Struggling.] 

Maritow. And why not now, my angel! Such beauty fires 
beyond the power of resistance. Pshaw! the father here! My 
old luck; I never nicked seven that I did not throw ames ace 
three times following. [Exit Maruow. | 

Harpcastutr. So, madam! So I find this is your modest 
lover. This is your humble admirer, that kept his eyes fixed 
on the ground, and only adored at humble distance. Kate, 
Kate, art thou not ashamed to deceive your father so? 

Miss Harpcastute. Never trust me, dear papa, but he’s still 
the modest man I first took him for; you'll be convinced of it 
as well as I. 

Harpcastie. By the hand of my body, I believe his impu- 
dence is infectious! Didn’t I see him seize your hand? Didn’t 
I see him haul you about like a milk-maid? And now you 
talk of his respect and his modesty, forsooth! 

Miss Harpcastue. But if I shortly convince you of his 
modesty, that he has only the faults that will pass off with 
time, and the virtues that will improve with age, I hope you'll 
forgive him. 

Harpcastte. The girl would actually make one run mad! 
I tell you I’ll not be convinced. I am convinced. He has 
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scarcely been three hours in the house, and he has already 
encroached on all my prerogatives. You may like his impu- 
dence, and call it modesty; but my son-in-law, madam, must 
have very different qualifications. 

Miss Harpcastie. Sir, I ask but this night to convince you. 

Harpcastte. You shall not have half the time, for I have 
thoughts of turning him out this very hour. 

Miss Harpcastie. Give me that hour, then, and I hope to 
satisfy you. 

HarpcastLe. Well, an hour let it be then. But I’ll have 
no trifling with your father. All fair and open; do you mind 
me? : 

Miss Harpcastie. I hope, sir, you have ever found that I 
considered your commands as my pride; for your kindnegs is 
such that my duty as yet has been inclination. [Ezeunt. | 


AG COE, 


Scene—The house. 
[Enter Hastincs and Miss NEvILLeE.] 


Hastines. You surprise me! Sir Charles Marlow expected 
here this night? Where have you had your information? 

Miss Nevittp. You may depend it. I just saw his letter 
to Mr. Hardcastle, in which he tells him he intends setting 
out a few hours after his son. 

Hastines. Then, my Constance, all must be completed 
before he arrives. He knows me; and should he find me here, 
would discover my name, and perhaps my designs, to the rest 
of the family. 

Miss NevituE. The jewels, I hope, are safe? 
_ Hastines. Yes, yes. I have sent them to Marlow, who 

keeps the keys of our baggage. In the mean time, I’ll,go to 
prepare matters for our elopement. I have had the Squire’s 
promise of a fresh pair of horses; and, if I should not see him 
again, will write him further directions. [ Exit. ] 
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Miss Nevittg. Well, success attend you! In the mean 
time, I’ll go amuse my aunt with the old pretence of a vio- 
lent passion for my cousin. [ Exit. ] 


[Enter Maruow, followed by a Servant. ] 


Martow. I wonder what Hastings could mean by sending 
me so valuable a thing as a casket to keep for him, when he 
knows the only place I have is the seat of a post-coach at an 
inn-door. Have you deposited the casket with the landlady, 
as I ordered you? Have you put it into her own hands? 

SERVANT. Yes, your honor. 

Maruow. She said she’d keep it safe, did she? 

ServANT. Yes; she said she’d keep it safe enough. She 
asked me how I came by it; and she said she had a great mind 
to make me give an account of myself. [Exit Servant. ] 

Martow. Ha! ha! ha! They’re safe, however. What an 
unaccountable set of beings have we got amongst! This little 
bar-maid, though, runs in my head most strangely, and drives 
out the absurdities of all the rest of the family. She’s mine, 
she must be mine, or I’m greatly mistaken! 


[Enter Hastrnes. ] 


Hastines. Bless me! I quite forgot to tell her that I 
intended to prepare at the bottom of the garden. Marlow 
here, and in spirits too! 

Maritow. Give me joy, George! Crown me, shadow me 
with laurels! Well, George, after all, we modest fellows don’t 
want for success among the women. 

Hastines. Some women, you mean. But what success has 
your honor’s modesty been crowned with now, that it grows 
so insolent upon us? 

Martow. Didn’t you see the tempting, brisk, lovely little 
thing, that runs about the house with a bunch of keys to its 
girdle? 

Hastines. Well, and what then? 

Martow. She’s mine, you rogue, you. Such fire, such mo- 
tion, such eyes, such lips—but, egad! she would not let me- 
kiss them though. 
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Hasrines. But are you sure, so very sure of her? 

Martow. Why, man, she talked of showing me her work 
above stairs, and I am to improve the pattern. 

Hastincs. But how can you, Charles, go about to rob a 
woman of her honor? 

Martow. Pshaw! pshaw! We all know the honor of the 
bar-maid of an inn. I don’t intend to rob her, take my word 
for it; there’s nothing in this house I shan’t honestly pay for. 

Hastines. I believe the girl has virtue. 

Maruow. And if she has, I should be the last man in the 
world that would attempt to corrupt it. 

’-Hastines. You have taken care, I hope, of the casket I 
sent you to lock up? It’s in safety? 

Martow. Yes, yes; it’s safe enough. I have taken care 
of it. But how could you think the seat of a post-coach at 
an inn-door a place of safety? Ah! numscull! I have taken 
better precautions for you than you did for yourself—I have— 

Hastines. What? 

Mar.tow. I have sent it to the landlady to keep for you. 

Hastines. To the landlady! 

Maritow. The landlady. 

Hastines. You did? 

Maritow. I did. She’s to be answerable for its fortheom- 
ing, you know. 

Hastines. Yes, she’ll bring it forth with a witness. 

Martow. Wasn’t I right? I believe you'll allow that I 
acted prudently upon this occasion. 

Hastines [as:de]. He must not see my uneasiness. 

Martow. You seem a little disconcerted, though, methinks. 
Sure nothing has happened? . 

Hastines. No, nothing. Never was in better spirits in all 
my life. And so you left it with the landlady, who, no doubt, 
very readily undertook the charge. 

Mariow. Rather too readily; for she not only kept the 
casket, but, through her great precaution, was going to keep 
the messenger too. Ha! ha! ha! 

Hastines. He! he! he! They’re safe, however. 
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Maruow. As a guinea in a miser’s purse. 

Hastines [aside]. So now all hopes of fortune are at an 
end, and we must set off without it. [To him.] Well, Charles, 
Pll leave you to your meditations on the pretty bar-maid, and 
he! he! he! may you be as successful for yourself as you have 
been for me! [ Eant.] 

Marutow. Thank ye, George; I ask no more—Ha! ha! ha! 


[Enter Harpcast Le. | 


Harpcastir. I no longer know my own house. It’s turned 
all topsy-turvy. His servants have got drunk already. I'll 
bear it no longer; and yet, from my respect for his father, I’ll 
be calm. [To him.] Mr. Marlow, your servant. I’m your very 
humble servant. [Bowing low.| 

Maruow. Sir, your humble servant. [Aside.] What’s to be 
the wonder now? 

Harpcastix. I believe, sir, you must be sensible, sir, that 
no man alive ought to be more welcome than your father’s 
son, sir. I hope you think so? 

Maritow. I do from my soul, sir. I don’t want much en- 
treaty. I generally make my father’s son welcome wherever 
he goes. 

Harpcastite. I believe you do, from my soul, sir. But 
though I say nothing to your own conduct, that of your serv- 
ants is insufferable. Their manner of drinking is setting a 
very bad example in this house, I assure you. 

Martow. I protest, my very good sir, that is no fault of 
mine. If they don’t drink as they ought, they are to blame. 
I ordered them not to spare the cellar; I did, I assure you. 
[To the side-scene.| Here, let one of my servants come up. 
[To him.] My positive directions were, that as I did not drink 
myself, they should make up for my deficiencies below. 

Harpcastue. Then they had your orders for what they do? 
I’m satisfied! 

Martow. They had, I assure you. You shall hear from 
one of themselves. 


[Enter Servant, drunk.] . 
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Martow. You, Jeremy! Come forward, sirrah! What 
were my orders? Were you not told to drink freely, and call 
for what you thought fit, for the good of the house? 

Harpcaste [aside]. I begin to lose my patience. 

Jeremy. Please your honor, liberty and Fleet-street for- 
ever! Though I’m but a servant, I’m as good as another man. 
I'll drink for no man before supper, sir, damme! Good liquor 
‘ will sit upon a good supper, but a good supper will not sit 
upon—hiccup—upon my conscience, sir, 

[ Hxit.] 

Martow. You see, my old friend, the fellow is as drunk 
as he can possibly be. I don’t know what you’d have more, 
unless you’d have the poor devil soused in a beer barrel: 

Harpcastite. Zounds! he’ll drive me distracted, if I con- 
tain myself any longer. Mr. Marlow, sir! I have submitted 
to your insolence for more than four hours, and I see no like- 
lihood of its coming to an end. I’m now resolved to be master 
here, sir, and I desire that you and your drunken pack may 
leave my house directly. 

Maritow. Leave your house!—Sure, you jest, my good 
friend? What? when I am doing what I can to please you! 

Harpcastue. I tell you, sir, you don’t please me; so I de- 
sire you'll leave my house. 

Mar.tow. Sure you cannot be serious? at this time of night, 
and such a night? You only mean to banter me. 

Harpcastie. I tell you, sir, I’m serious! and now that my 
passions are roused, I say this house is mine, sir; this house 
is mine, and I command you to leave it directly. 

Maruow. Ha! ha! ha! A puddle in a storm. I shan’t stir 
a step, I assure you. [Jn a serious tone.| This your house, fel- 
low! It’s my house. This is my house. Mine, while I choose 
to stay. What right have you to bid me leave this house, sir? 
I never met with such impudence, curse me; never in my 
whole life before. 

Harpcastue. Nor I, confound me if ever I did! To come 
to my house, to call for what he likes, to turn me out of my 
own chair, to insult the family, to order his servants to get 
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drunk, and then to tell me, “This house is mine, sir!” By all 
that’s impudent, it makes me laugh. Ha! ha! ha! Pray, sir 
[bantering] as you take the house, what think you of taking 
the rest of the furniture? There’s a pair of silver candle- 
sticks, and there’s a fire-screen, and here’s a pair of brazen- 
nosed bellows; perhaps you may take a fancy to them? 

Mar.tow. Bring me your bill, sir; bring me your bill, and 
let’s make no more words about it. 

Harpcastite. There are a set of prints, too. What think 
you of The Rake’s Progress for your own apartment? 

Martow. Bring me your bill, I say, and I’ll leave you and 
your infernal house directly. 

Harpcasttg. Then there’s a mahogany table that you may 
see your face in. 

Mariow. My bill, I say. 

Harpcasttx. I had forgot the great chair for your own 
particular slumbers, after a hearty meal. 

Mar.tow. Zounds! bring me my bill, I say, and let’s hear 
no more on’t. 

HarpcastLeE. Young man, young man, from your father’s 
letter to me, I was taught to expect a well-bred, modest man 
as a visitor here, but now I find him no better than a cox- 
comb and a bully; but he will be down here presently, and 
shall hear more of it. [Exit.] 

Maritow. How’s this! Sure I have not mistaken the 
house? Everything looks like an inn; the servants cry “com- 
ing”; the attendance is awkward; the bar-maid, too, to attend 
us. But she’s here, and will further inform me. Whither so 
fast, child? A word with you. 


[Enter Miss HarpcastLe. | 


Miss HarpcastLe. Let it be short, then. I’m in a hurry. 
[ Aside.] I believe he begins to find out his mistake. But it’s 
too soon quite to undeceive him. 

Martow. Pray, child, answer me one question. What are 
you, and what may your business in this house be? 

Miss Harpoastue. A relation of the family, sir. 
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Marutow. What! a poor relation? 

Miss Harpcastite. Yes, sir, a poor relation, appointed to 
keep the keys, and to see that the guests want nothing in my 
power to give them. 

Maruow. That is, you act as the bar-maid of this inn. 

Miss Harpcastte. Inn! O law—what brought that into 
your head? One of the best families in the county keep an 
inn!—Ha! ha! ha! old Mr. Hardcastle’s house an inn! 

Martow. Mr. Hardeastle’s house! Is this house Mr. Hard- 
castle’s house, child? 

- Miss Harpeastie. Ay, sure. Whose else should it be? 

Maruow. So, then, all’s out, and I have been damnably 
imposed on. Oh, confound my stupid head, I shall be laughed 
at over the whole town! I shall be stuck up in caricatura in 
all the print-shops. The Dullissimo-Macaron. To mistake 
this house of all others for an inn, and my father’s old friend 
for an inn-keeper! What a swaggering puppy must he take 
me for! What a silly puppy do I find myself! There, again, 
may I be hanged, my dear, but I mistook you for the bar- 
maid. 

Miss Harpcastite. Dear me! dear me! I’m sure there’s 
nothing in my behavour to put me upon a level with one of 
that stamp. 

Maruow. Nothing, my dear, nothing. But I was in for a 
list of blunders, and could not help making you a subscriber. 
My stupidity saw everything the wrong way. I mistook your 
assiduity for assurance, and your simplicity for allurement. 
But it’s over—this house I no more show my face in. 

Miss Harpcastig. I hope, sir, I have done nothing to dis- 
oblige you. I’m sure I should be sorry to affront any gentle- 
man who has been so polite, and said so many civil things to 
me. I’m sure I should be sorry [pretending to cry] if he left 
the family upon my account. I’m sure I should be sorry peo- 
ple said anything amiss, since I have no fortune but my char- 
acter. 

Mar.ow [aside]. By Heaven! she weeps! This is the first 
mark of tenderness I ever had from a modest woman, and it 
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touches me: [To her.] Excuse me, my lovely girl; you are the 
only part of the family I leave with reluctance. But, to be 
plain with you, the difference of our birth, fortune, and edu- 
cation, make an honorable connection impossible; and I can 
never-harbor a thought of seducing simplicity that trusted in 
‘my honor, or bringing ruin upon one whose only fault was 
being too lovely. : 

Miss HaArpcastiE [aside]. Generous man! I now begin 
to admire him. [Jo him.] But I am sure my family is as good 
as Miss Hardeastle’s; and though I’m poor, that’s no great 
misfortune to a contented mind; and, until this moment, I 
never thought that it was bad to want fortune. © 

Mariow. And why now, my pretty simplicity? 

Miss Harpcastie. Because. it puts me at a distance 
from one, that, if I had a thousand pound, I would give it 
-all to. 

Maruow [aside]. This simplicity bewitches me so, that if 
I stay I’m undone. I must make one bold effort and leave 
her. [Yo her.] Your partiality in my favor, my dear, touches 
me most sensibly; and were I to lve for myself alone, I 
could easily fix my choice. But I owe too much to the 
opinion of the world, too much to the authority of a father; 
so that—I can scarcely speak it—it affects me! Farewell. 

[Ezxit.] 

- Miss Harpcastiz. I never knew half his merit till now. 

He shall not go if I have power or art to detain him. I’1I still 

preserve the character in which I stooped to conquer, but will 

undeceive my papa, who, perhaps, may laugh him out of his 

resolution. [ Haxit.] 
[Enter Tony and Miss NEvILLe.] 


Tony. Ay, you may steal for yourselves the next time. 
I have done my duty. She has got the jewels again, that’s a 
sure thing; but she believes it was all a mistake of the serv- 
ants. 

Miss Nevitue. But, my dear cousin, sure you won’t forsake 
us in this distress? If she in the least .suspects.that I am going 
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off, I shall certainly be locked up, or sent to my aunt Pedi- 
gree’s, which is ten times worse. 

Tony. To be sure, aunts of all kinds are damned bad 
things. But what can I do? I have got you a pair of horses 
that will fly like Whistle Jacket; and I’m sure you can’t say 
but I have courted you nicely before her face. Here she 
comes; we must court a bit or two more, for fear she should 
suspect us. [They retire and seem to fondle.]| 


[Enter Mrs. Harpcast ie. ] 


Mrs. Harpcastie. Well, I was greatly fluttered, to be sure. 
But my son tells me it was all a mistake of the servants. I 
shan’t be easy, however, till they are fairly married, and then 
let her keep her own fortune. But what do I see? Fondling 
together, as I’m alive. I never saw Tony so sprightly before. 
Ah! have I caught you, my pretty doves? What, billing, 
exchanging stolen glances, and broken murmurs? Ah! 

Tony. As for murmurs, mother, we grumble a little now 
and then, to be sure. But there’s no love lost between us. 

Mrs. Harpcasttr. A mere sprinkling, Tony, upon the 
flame, only to make it burn brighter. 

Miss Nevitte. Cousin Tony promises to give us more of 
his company at home. Indeed, he shan’t leave us any more. 
It won’t leave us, Cousin Tony, will it? 

Tony. Oh, it’s a pretty creature! No, I’d sooner leave 
my horse in a pound, than leave you when you smile upon 
one so. Your laugh makes you so becoming. 

Miss NeviuuE. Agreeable cousin! Who can help admiring 
that natural humor, that pleasant, broad, red, thoughtless 
[patting his cheek|,—ah! it’s a bold face! 

Mrs. Harpcastue. Pretty innocence. 

Tony. I’m sure I always loved cousin Con’s hazel eyes, and 
her pretty long fingers, that she twists this way and that over 
the haspicholls, like a parcel of bobbins. 

Mrs. Harpcastitr. Ah! he would charm the bird from the 
‘tree. I was never so happy before. My boy takes after his 
father, poor Mr. Lumpkin, exactly. The jewels, my dear Con, 
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shall be yours incontinently. You shall have them. : Isn’t he 
a sweet boy, my dear. You shall be married to-morrow, and 
we'll put off the rest of his education, like Dr. Drowsy’s ser- 
mons, to a fitter opportunity. 


[Enter Diacory.] 


Diccory. Where’s the Squire? I have got a letter for your 
worship. 
Tony. Give it to my mamma. She reads all my letters 
first. 
Diccory. I had orders to deliver it into your own hands. 
Tony. Who does it come from? 
Diccory. Your worship mun ask that o’ the letter itself. 
[Exit Diccory.]} 
Tony. I could wish to know, though. 
[Turning the letter, and gazing on tt.] 
Miss Nevitie [aside]. Undone, undone! A letter to him 
from Hastings. I know the hand. If my aunt sees it, we 
are ruined forever. I’ll keep her employed a little if I can. 
[To Mrs. Harpcastur.] But I have not told you, madam, 
of my cousin’s smart answer just now to Mr. Marlow. We 
so laughed—you must know, madam—this way a little, for 
he must not hear us. [They confer.] 
Tony [still gazing]. A damned cramp piece of penmanship 
as ever I saw in my life. I can read your print-hand very 
well; but here and there are such handles, and shanks, and 
dashes, that one can scarce tell the head from the tail. To 
Anthony Lumpkin, Esquire. It’s very odd, I can read the 
outside of my letters, where my own name is, well enough. 
But when I come to open it, it’s all—buzz. That’s hard, very 
hard; for the inside of the letter is always the cream of the 
correspondence. 
‘Mrs. Harpcastie. Ha! ha! ha! Very well, very well. And 
so my son was too hard for the philosopher. 
Miss Nevintz. Yes, madam; but you must hear the rest, 
madam. A little more this way, or he may hear us. You'll 
hear how he puzzled him again. 
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Mrs. Harpvcastiz. He seems strangely puzzled now him- 
self, methinks. 

Tony [still gazing]. A damned up-and-down hand, as if 
it was disguised in liquor. [Reading.] Dear Sir—Ay, that’s 
that. Then there’s an M, and a T, and an S, but whether the 
next be an zzzard or an R, confound me, I cannot tell! 

Mrs. Harpcastite. What’s that, my dear; can I give you 
any assistance? 

Miss Nevitue. Pray, aunt, let me read it. Nobody reads 
a cramp hand better than I. [Twitching the letter from her.] 
Do you know who it is from? 

Tony. Can’t tell, except from Dick Ginger, the feeder. 

Miss Nevitig. Ay, so it is. [Pretending to read.| Dar 
Squire, Hoping that you're in health, as I am at this present. 
The gentlemen of the Shake-bag club has cut the gentlemen 
of the Goose-green quite out of feather. The odds—um—odd 
battle—um—long fighting—um—here, here, it’s all about 
cocks, and fighting; it’s of no consequence; here, put it up, 
put it up. 
. [Thrusting the crumpled letter upon him.| 

Tony. But I tell you, miss, it’s of all the consequence in 
the world! I would not lose the rest of it for a guinea. Here, 
mother, do you make it out. Of no consequence! 

; [Giving Mrs. Harpcastp the letter.] 

Mrs. HarpcastiE. How’s this? [Reads.] Dear Squire, I’m 
now waiting for Miss Neville with a postchaise and pair, at 
the bottom of the garden, but I find my horses yet unable to 
perform the journey. I expect yowll assist us with a pair of 
fresh horses, as you promised. Despatch is necessary, as the 
hag—ay, the hag—your mother, will otherwise suspect us. 
Yours, Hastings. Grant me patience. I shall run distracted. 
My rage chokes me! 

Miss Nevitte. I hope, madam, you’ll suspend your resent- 
ment for a few moments, and not impute to me any imper- 
tinence, or sinister design, that. belongs to another. 

Mrs. Harpcastie [curtseying very low]. Fine spoken, 
madam; you are most miraculously polite and engaging, and 
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quite the very pink of courtesy and circumspection,;-madam. 
[Changing her tone.] And you, you great ill-fashioned oaf, 
with scarce sense enough to keep your mouth shut,—were you 
too joined against me? But I’ll defeat all your plots in a 
moment. As for you, madam, since you have got a pair of 
fresh horses ready, it would be cruel to disappoint them. So, 
if you please, instead of running away with your spark, pre- 
pare, this very moment, to run off with me. Your old Aunt 
Pedigree will keep you secure, I’ll warrant me. You, too, sir, 
may mount your horse, and guard us upon the way. Here, 
Thomas, Roger, Diggory! Tl show you that I wish you bet- 
ter than you do yourselves. [Exit.] 

Miss Nevituz. So, now I’m completely ruined. 

Tony. Ay, that’s a sure thing. 

Miss Nevititz. What better could be expected from being 
connected with such a stupid fool,—and after all the nods and 
signs I made him! 

Tony. By the laws, miss, it was your own cleverness, and 
not my stupidity, that did your business. You were so nice 
and so busy with your Shake-bags and Goose-greens that I 
thought you could never be making believe. 


[Enter HastIncs. | 


Hastines. So, sir, I find by my servant that you have 
shown my letter, and betrayed us. Was this well done, young 


gentleman? 
Tony. MHere’s another. Ask miss, there, who-betrayed you. 
Ecod! it was her doing, not mine. 


[Enter Mariow.] 
Martow. So, I have been finely used here among you. 


Rendered contemptible, driven into ill-manners, despised, in- 


sulted, laughed at. 
Tony. Here’s another. We shall have old Bedlam broke 


loose presently. 
Miss Nevitur. And there, sir, is the gentleman to whom 


we all owe every obligation. 
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Martow. What can I say to him? A mere boy, an idiot, 
whose ignorance and age are a protection. 

Hastines. A poor, contemptible booby, that would but 
disgrace correction. 

Miss Nevitte. Yet with cunning and malice enough to 
make himself merry with all our embarrassments. 

Hastines. An insensible cub. 

Maritow. Replete with tricks and mischief. 

Tony. Baw! damme, but I’ll fight you both, one after the 
other,—with baskets. 

Martow. As for him, he’s below resentment. But your 
conduct, Mr. Hastings, requires an explanation. You knew 
of my mistakes, yet would not undeceive me. 

Hastines. Tortured as I am with my own disappoint- 
ments, is this a time for explanations? It is not friendly, Mr. 
Marlow. 

Maritow. But, sir— 

Miss Nevituz. Mr. Marlow, we never kept on your mis- 
take, till it was too late to undeceive you. Be pacified. 


[Enter Servant. ] 


Servant. My mistress desires you’ll get ready immedi- 
ately, madam. The horses are putting to. Your hat and 
things are in the next room. We are to go thirty miles before 
morning. [Exit Servant. | 

Miss Nevitte. Well, well, I’ll come presently. 

Mar.ow [to Hastines]. Was it well done, sir, to assist in 
rendering me ridiculous? To hang me out for the scorn of 
all my acquaintance? Depend upon it, sir, I shall expect an 
explanation. 

Hastines. Was it well done, sir, if you’re upon that sub- 
ject, to deliver what I entrusted to yourself to the care of 
another, sir? 

Miss Nevitte. Mr. Hastings! Mr. Marlow! Why will 
you increase my distress by this groundless dispute? I im- 
plore, I entreat you— 


[Enter Servant.] 
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ServANT. Your cloak, madam. My mistress is impatient. 
Miss Nevitie. I come. [Exit Servant.] Pray, be pacified. 
If I leave you thus, I shall die with apprehension! 


[Enter Servant. ] 


SERVANT. Your fan, muff, and gloves, madam. The horses 
are waiting. [Exit Servant. | 

Miss Nevittz. Oh, Mr. Marlow! if you knew what a scene 
of constraint and ill-nature lies before me, I am sure it would 
convert your resentment into pity. 

Maritow. I'm so distracted with a variety of passions that 
I don’t know what I do. Forgive me, madam. George, for- 
give me. You know my hasty temper, and should not exas- 
perate it. 

Hastines. The torture of my situation is my only excuse. 

Miss Nevizie. Well, my dear Hastings, if you have that 
esteem for me that I think, that I am sure you have, your 
constancy for three years will but increase the happiness of 
our future connection. If— 

Mrs. Harpcastite [within]. Miss Neville! Constance! 
why, Constance, I say! 

Miss Nevitte. I’m coming! Well, constancy. Remember, 
constancy is the word. 

Hastines. My heart! how can I support this! To be so 
near happiness, and such happiness! 

Mariow [to Tony]. You see now, young gentleman, the 
effects of your folly. What might be amusement to you is 
here disappointment, and even distress. 

Tony [from a reverie]. Ecod, I have hit it. It’s here! 
Your hands. Yours, and your, my poor Sulky—My boots 
there, ho!—Meet me, two hours hence, at the bottom of the 
garden; and if you don’t find Tony Lumpkin a more good- 
natured fellow than you thought for, I’ll give you leave to take 
my best horse, and Bet Bouncer into the bargain! Come 
along. My boots, ho! [Exeunt. | 
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Scene I.—The house. 


[Enter Hastines and Servant.] 


Hastines. You saw the old lady and Miss Neville drive 
off, you say? 

ServANT. Yes, your honor. They went off in a postcoach, 
and the young Squire went on horseback. They’re thirty 
miles off: by this time. 

Hastines. Then all my hopes are over. 

SERVANT. Yes, sir. Old Sir Charles is arrived. He and 
the old gentleman of.the house have been laughing at Mr. 
Marlow’s mistake this half hour. They are coming this way. 
Neh [ Exit. ] 

Hastines. Then I must not be seen. So now to my fruit- 
less appointment at the bottom of the garden. This is about 
the time. [Hat. | 


[Enter Str CHartes Marrow and Harpcast ie. | 


Harpcasttp. Ha! ha! ha! The peremptory tone in which 
he sent forth his sublime commands! 

Sir Cuarues. And the reserve with which I suppose he 
treated all your advances. 

HarpcastLtp. And yet he might have seen something in me 
above a common inn-keeper, too. 

Sir CHarzes. Yes, Dick, but he mistook you for an un- 
common innkeeper; ha! ha! ha! 

HarpcastLe. Well, I’m in too good spirits to think of any- 
thing but joy. Yes, my dear friend, this union of our families 
will make our personal friendships hereditary; and though my 
daughter’s fortune is but small— 

Str Cuarues. Why, Dick, will you talk of fortune to me? 
My son is possessed of more than a competence already, and 
can want nothing but a good and virtuous girl to share his 
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happiness and increase it. If they like each other, as you 
‘say they do— 

HarpcastLe. If, man! I tell you they do like each other. 
My daughter as good as told me so. 

Str Cuartes. But girls are apt to flatter themselves, you 
know. 

Harpcastur. I saw him grasp her hand in the warmest 
manner, myself; and here he comes to put you out of your ‘fs, 
I warrant him. 

_ [Enter Marrow. ] 


Mar.tow. I come, sir, once more, to ask pardon for my 
strange conduct. I can scarce reflect on my insolence without 
confusion. 

Harpcast.e. . Tut, boy, a trifle. You take it too gravely. 
An hour or two’s laughing with my daughter will set all to 
rights again. She’ll never like you the worse for it. 

Mariow. Sir, I shall be always proud of her approbation. 

Harpcastite. Approbation is but a cold word, Mr. Marlow; 
if I am not deceived, you have something more than appro- 
bation thereabouts. You take me? 

Martow. Really, sir, I have not that happiness. 

Harpcasttp. Come, boy, I’m an old fellow, and know 
what’s what as well as you that are younger. I know what 
has passed between you; but mum. 

Maruow. Sure, sir, nothing has passed between us but the 
most profound respect on my side, and the most distant re- 
serve on hers. You don’t think, sir, that my impudence has 
been passed upon all the rest of the family? 

Harpcastte. Impudence! No, I don’t say that—not quite 
impudence—though girls like to be played with, and rumpled 
a little, too, sometimes. But she has told no tales, I assure 

ou. 
c Martow. I never gave her the slightest cause. 

Harpcastye. Well, well, I like modesty in its place well 
enough; but this is over-acting, young gentleman. You may 
be open. Your father and I will like you the better for it. 
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Maritow. May I die, sir, if I ever— 

Harpcastip. I tell you she don’t dislike you; and as I am 
sure you like her— 

Mar.tow. Dear sir,—I protest, sir— 

Harpcastuz. I see no reason why you should not be joined 
as fast as the parson can tie you. 

Maritow. But hear me, sir— 

Harpcastte. Your father approves the match; I admire 
it; every moment’s delay will be doing mischief; so— 

Maritow. But why won’t you hear me? By all that’s 
just and true, I never gave Miss Hardcastle the slightest 
mark of my attachment, or even the most distant hint to 
suspect me of affection. We had but one interview, and 
that was formal, modest, and uninteresting. 

HarpcasttE [aside]. This fellow’s formal, modest impu- 
dence is beyond bearing. 

Str Cuarues. And you never grasped her hand, or made 
any protestations? 

Mariow. As heaven is my witness, I came down in obedi- 
ence to your commands. I saw the lady without emotion, 
and parted without reluctance. I hope you’ll exact no further 
proofs of my duty, nor prevent me from leaving a house in 
which I suffer so many mortifications. - [Eaxit.] 

Stir CuHarues, I’m astonished at the air of sincerity with 
which he parted. 

Harpcasttp. And I’m astonished at the deliberate intre- 
pidity of his assurance. 

Sir Cuarutes. I dare pledge my life and Mathie upon his 
truth. 

HarpcastLe. Here comes my daughter, and I would stake 
my happiness upon her veracity. 


[Enter Miss Harpcast te. | 


HarpcastLte. Kate, come hither, child. Answer us sin- 
cerely, and without reserve; has-Mr. Marlow made you any 
professions of love and affection? 
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Miss Harpcastup. The question is very abrupt, sir. But 
since you require unreserved sincerity, I think he has. 

HarpeastteE [to Str CHARLES]. You see. 

Str CuHarues. And pray, madam, have you and my son 
had more than one interview? 

Miss Harpcastue. Yes, sir, several. 

HarpcastLeé [to Str CHaArues]. You see. 

Sir CuHartes. But did he profess any attachment? 

Miss Harpcastin. A lasting one. 

Sir Cuarues. Did he talk of love? 

Miss Harpcastuz. Much, sir. 

Str CuHarutes. Amazing! And all this formally? 

Miss Harpceastite. Formally. 

Harpcastte. Now, my friend, I hope you are satisfied. 

Srr Cuarues. And how did he behave, madam? 

Miss Harpcastute. As most professed admirers do; said 
some civil things of my face; talked much of his want of 
merit, and the greatness of mine; mentioned his heart, gave 
a short tragedy speech, and ended with pretended rapture. 

Str Cuaries. Now I’m perfectly convinced, indeed. I 
know his conversation among women to be modest and sub- 
missive. This forward, canting, ranting manner by no means 
describes him, and, I am confident, he never sate for the 
picture. 

Miss Harpcastte. Then what, sir, if I should convince 
you to your face of my sincerity? If you and my papa, in 
about half an hour, will place yourselves behind that screen, 
you shall hear him declare his passion to me in person. 

Sir Cuarues. Agreed. And if I find him what you describe, 
all my happiness in him must have an end. [| Hat. | 

Miss Harpcastite. And if you don’t find him what I 
describe—I fear my happiness must never have a beginning. 

[| Exeunt. | 
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Scene IIl.—The back of the garden. 


[Enter Hastincs. | 


Hastincs. What an idiot am I to wait here for a fellow 
who probably takes a delight in mortifying me. He never 
intended to be punctual, and I’ll wait no longer. What do 
I see? It is he, and perhaps with news of my Constance. 


[Enter Tony, booted and spattered.] 


Hastines. My honest Squire! I now find you a man 
of your word. This looks like friendship. 

Tony. Ay, I’m your friend, and the best friend you have 
in the world, if you knew but all. This riding by night, by 
the bye, is cursedly tiresome. It has shook me worse than 
the basket of a stage-coach. 

Hastines. But how? where did you leave your fellow- 
travellers? Are they in safety? Are they housed? 

Tony. Five and twenty miles in two hours and a half is 
no such bad driving. The poor beasts have smoked for it: 
rabbit me! but I’d rather ride forty miles after a fox, than 
ten with such varment. 

Hastines. Well, but where have you left the ladies? I 
die with impatience. 

Tony. Left them! Why, where should I leave them but 
where I found them? 

Hastines. This is a riddle. 

Tony. Riddle me this, then. What’s that goes round 
the house, and round the house, and never touches the house? 

Hastines. I’m still astray. 

Tony. Why, that’s it, mon. I have led them astray. By 
jingo, there’s not a pond nor slough within five miles of the 
place but they can tell the taste of. 

Hastines. Ha! ha! ha! I understand; you took them 
in a round, while they supposed themselves to be going 
forward. And so you have at last brought them home 
again. 
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Tony. You shall hear. I first took them down Feather- 
bed lane, where we stuck fast in the mud. I then rattled 
them étaele over the stones of Up-and-down Hill. I then 
introduced them to the gibbet on Heavy-tree Heath; and 
from that, with a circumbendibus, I fairly lodged them in 
the horse-pond at the bottom of the garden. 

Hastines. But no accident, I hope? 

Tony. No, no; only mother is confoundedly frightened. 
She thinks herself forty miles off. She’s sick of the journey; 
and the cattle can scarce crawl. So, if your own horses be 
ready, you may whip off with Cousin, and I’ll be bound that 
no soul here can budge a foot to follow you. 

Hastines. My dear friend, how can I be grateful? 

Tony. Ay, now it’s “dear friend,” “noble Squire.” Just 
now, it was all “idiot,” “cub,” and “run me through the 
guts.” Damn your way of fighting, I say. After we take 
a knock in this part of the country, we kiss and be friends. 
But if you had run me through the guts, then I should be 
dead, and you might go kiss the hangman. 

HAstINes. The rebuke is just. But I must hasten to re- 

lieve Miss Neville; if you keep the old lady employed, I 
promise to take care of the young one. 

Tony. Never fear me. Here she comes. Vanish! [Ezit 
Hastines.] She’s got from the pond, and draggled up to 
the waist like a mermaid. 


[Enter Mrs. Harpcast ie. ] 


Mrs. Harpcastte. Oh, Tony, I’m killed! Shook! Bat- 
tered to death! I shall never survive it. That last jolt, 
that laid us against the quickset hedge, has done my busi- 
ness. 

Tony. Alack, mamma, it was all your own fault. You 
would be for running away by night, without knowing one 
inch of the way. 

Mrs. Harpcastte. I wish we were at home again. I 
never met so many accidents in so short a journey. Drenched 
in the mud, overturned in a ditch, stuck fast in a slough, 
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jolted to a jelly, and at last to lose our way! Whereabouts 
do you think we are, Tony? 

Tony. By my guess, we should be upon Crack-skull Com- 
mon, about forty miles from home. 

Mrs. Harpoastte. O lud! O lud! The most notorious 
spot in all the country. We only want a robbery to make 
a complete night on’t. : 

Tony. Don’t be afraid, mamma; don’t be afraid. Two 
of the five that kept here are hanged, and the other three 
may not find us. Don’t be afraid. Is that a man that’s 
galloping behind us? No, it’s only a tree. Don’t be afraid. 

Mrs. Harpcastite. The fright will certainly kill me. 

Tony. Do you see anything like a black hat moving be- 
hind the thicket? 

Mrs. Harpcastir. Oh, death! 

Tony. No, it’s only a cow. Don’t be afraid, mamma, don’t 
be afraid. 

Mrs. Harpcastte. As I’m alive, Tony, I see a man com- 
ing towards us. Ah, I am sure on’t! If he perceives us, 
we are undone. 

Tony [aside]. Father-in-law, by all that’s unlucky, come 
to take one of his night walks. [To her.|] Ah, it’s a high- 
wayman, with pistols as long as my arm. A damned ill- 
looking fellow! 

Mrs. Harpcastte. Good Heaven defend us! He ap- 
proaches. 

Tony. Do you hide yourself in that thicket, and leave 
me to manage him. If there be any danger, I’ll cough and 
cry hem. When I cough, be sure to keep close. 

[Mrs. Harpcastix hides behind a tree in the back scene.] 


[Enter Harpcastte. | 


Harpcastte. I’m mistaken, or I heard voices of people 
in want of help. Oh, Tony, is that you? I did not expect 
you so soon back. Are your mother and her charge in 
safety? 

Tony. Very safe, sir, at my Aunt Pedigree’s. Hem. 
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Mrs. Harpcastue [from behind]. Ah, death! I find there’s 
danger. 

Harpcastie. Forty miles in three hours; sure that’s too 
much, my youngster. : 

Tony. Stout horses and willing minds make short journeys, 
as they say. Hem. 

Mrs. Harpcoastie [from behind]. Sure, he’ll do the dear 
boy no harm. 

Harpcastte. But I heard a voice here; I should be glad 
to know from whence it came. 

Tony. It was I, sir, talking to myself, sir. I was saying 
that forty miles in four hours was very good going. Hem. 
As to be sure it was. Hem. I have got a sort of cold by 
being out in the air. We’ll go in, if you please. Hem. 

Harpcastite. But if you talked to yourself, you did not 
answer yourself. I’m certain I heard two voices, and re- 
solved [raising his voice] to find the other out. 

Mrs. HArpcastTLE ifrane behind]. Oh! he’s coming to find 
me out. Oh! 

Tony. What need you go, sir, if I tell you? Hem. I'll 
lay down my life for the truth—hem—lI’ll tell you all, sir. 

[Detaining him.] 

Harpcastie. I tell you I will not be detained. I insist 
on seeing. It’s in vain to expect I’ll believe you. 

Mrs. Harpcastie [running forward from behind]. O lud! 
he’ll murder my poor boy, my darling! MHere, good gentle- 
man, whet your rage upon me. Take my money, my life, 
but spare that young gentleman; spare my child, if you have 
any mercy. 

Harpcastue. My wife, as I’m a Christian! From whence 
can she come, or what does she mean? 

Mrs. Harpcastue [kneeling] Take compassion on us, good 
Mr. Highwayman. Take our money, our watches, all we 
have, but spare our lives. We will never bring you to justice; 
indeed we won’t, good Mr. Highwayman. 

HarpcasttE. I believe the woman’s out of her senses. 
What, Dorothy, don’t you know me? 
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Mrs. Harpcastiz. Mr. Hardcastle, as I’m alive! My fears 
blinded me. But who, my dear, could have expected to meet 
you here, in this frightful place, so far from home? What 
has brought you to follow us? 

HarpcastLte. Sure, Dorothy, you have not lost your wits? 
So far from home, when you are within forty yards of your 
own door! [Zo him.] This is one of your old tricks, you 
graceless rogue, you! [Zo her.] Don’t you know the gate, 
and the mulberry tree; and don’t you remember the horse- 
pond, my dear? 

Mrs. Harpcastte Yes, I shall remember the horse-pond 
as long as I live; I have caught my death in it. [Zo Tony.] 
And it is to you, you graceless varlet, I owe all this? Tl 
teach you to abuse your mother, I will. 

Tony. Ecod, mother, all the parish says you have spoiled 
me, so you may take the fruits on’t. 

Mrs. Harpcastug. I'll spoil you, I will. 

[Follows him off the stage. Exeunt.] 

Harpceasttg. There’s morality, however, in his reply. 

[ Eat. ] 
[Enter Hastines and Miss NEVILLE. | 


Hastines. My dear Constance, why will you deliberate 
thus? If we delay a moment, all is lost forever Pluck up 
a little resolution, and we shall soon be out of the reach 
of her malignity. 

Miss Nevitite. I find it impossible. My spirits are so 
sunk with the agitations I have suffered, that I am unable 
to face any new danger. Two or three years’ patience will 
at last crown us with happiness. 

Hastings. Such a tedious delay is worse than inconstancy. 
Let us fly, my charmer! Let us date our happiness from this 
very moment. Perish fortune. Love and content will increase 
what we possess beyond a monarch’s revenue. Let me pre- 
vail! 

Miss Nevitutz. No, Mr. Hastings, no. Prudence once 
more comes to my relief, and I will obey its dictates. In 
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the moment of passion, fortune may be despised, but it 
ever produces a lasting repentance. I’m resolved to apply 
to Mr. Hardeastle’s: compassion and justice for redress. 

Hastines. But though he had the will he has not the 
power to relieve you. 

Miss Nevitte. But he has influence, and upon that I am 
resolved to rely. 

Hastines. I have no hopes. But, since you persist, I must 
reluctantly obey you. [Exeunt. ] 


Scene III—The house. 


[Enter Str Cuarutes and Miss Harpcasttie. |] 


Str CHarues. What a situation am I in! If what you say 
appears, I shall then find a guilty son. If what he says be 
true, I shall then lose one that, of all others, I most wished 
for a daughter. . 

Miss Harpcastte. I am proud of your approbation; and 
to show I merit it, if you place yourselves as I directed, 
you shall hear his explicit declaration. But he comes. 

Str Cuarues, I'll to your father, and keep him to the ap- 
pointment. 

[Eait Str CHARLES. | 
[Enter Martow. | 


Martow. Though prepared for setting out, I come once 
more to take leave; nor did I, till this moment, know the 
pain I feel in the separation. 

Miss Harpcastie [in her own natural manner]. I believe 
these sufferings cannot be very great, sir, which you can so 
easily remove. A day or two longer, perhaps, might lessen 
your uneasiness, by showing the little value of what you 
now think proper to regret. 

Martow [aside]. This girl every moment improves upon 
me. [To her.] It must not be, madam; I have already trifled 
too long with my heart. My very pride begins to submit to 
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my passion. The disparity of education and fortune, the anger 
of a parent, and the contempt of my equals begin to lose their 
weight; and nothing can restore me to myself but this pain- 
ful effort of resolution. 

Miss Harpcastte. Then go, sir; I'll urge nothing more 
to detain you. Though my family be as good as hers you 
came down to visit, and my education, I hope, not inferior, 
what are these advantages without equal affluence? I must 
remain contented with the slight approbation of imputed 
merit; I must have only the mockery of your addresses, while 
all your serious aims are fixed on fortune. 


[Enter HarpcastLE and Str CHarugs from behind.] 


Str Cuartes. Here, behind this screen. 

Harpcastte. Ay, ay; make no noise. I’ll engage my Kate 
covers him with confusion at last. 

Martow. By heavens, madam, fortune was ever my small- 
est consideration. Your beauty at first caught my eye; for 
who could see that without emotion? But every moment that 
I converse with you, steals in some new grace, heightens the 
picture, and gives it stronger expression. What at first seemed 
rustic plainness, now appears refined simplicity. What seemed 
forward assurance, now strikes me as the result of courageous 
innocence and conscious virtue. 

Str CuHartes. What can it mean? He amazes me! 

Harpcastuy. I told you how it would be. Hush! 

Martow. I am now determined to stay, madam, and I 
have too good an opinion of my father’s discernment, when 
he sees you, to doubt his approbation. 

Miss Harpoastun. No, Mr. Marlow, I will not, cannot 
detain you. Do you think I could suffer a connection in which 
there is the smallest room for repentance? Do you think 
I would take the mean advantage of a transient passion to 
load you with confusion? Do you think I could ever relish 
that happiness which was acquired by lessening yours? 

Martow. By all that’s good, I can have no happiness but 
what’s in your power to grant me! Nor shall I ever feel 
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repentance but in not having seen your merits before. I 
will stay, even contrary to your wishes; and though you should 
persist to shun me, I will make my respectful assiduities atone 
for the levity of my past conduct. 

Miss Harpcastiz. Sir, I must entreat you'll desist. As 
our acquaintance began, so let it end, in indifference. I might 
have given an hour or two to levity; but seriously, Mr. Mar- 
low, do you think I could ever submit to a connection where 
I must appear mercenary, and you imprudent? Do you 
think I could ever catch at the confident addresses of a secure 
admirer? 

Mariow [kneeling]. Does this look like security? Does 
this look like confidence? No, madam, every moment that 
shows me your merit, only serves to increase my diffidence 
and confusion. Here let me continue— 

Str Cuarues. I can hold it no longer. Charles, Charles, 
how hast thou deceived me! Is this your indifference, your 
uninteresting conversation? 

HarpcastLte. Your cold contempt! your formal interview! 
What have you to say now? 

Martow. That I’m all amazement! What can it 
mean? 

Harpcastie. It means that you can say and unsay things 
at pleasure; that you can address a lady in private, and deny 
it in public; that you have one story for us, and another for 
my daughter. 

Martow. Daughter!—this lady your daughter? 

Harpcastie. Yes, sir, my only daughter—my Kate; whose 
else should she be? 

Martow. Oh, the devil! 

Miss Harpcastiz. Yes, sir, that very identical tall, squint- 
ing lady you were pleased to take me for [curtseying]; she 
that you addressed as the mild, modest, sentimental man of 
gravity, and the bold, forward, agreeable Rattle of the Ladies’ 
Club. Ha! ha! ha! 

Martow. Zounds, there’s no bearing this; it’s worse than 
death! 
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Miss Harpcastte. In which of your characters, sir, will 
you give us leave to address you? As the faltering gentleman, 
with looks on the ground, that speaks just to be heard, and 
hates hypocrisy; or the loud, confident creature, that keeps 
it up with Mrs. Mantrap, and old Miss Biddy Buckskin, 
till three in the morning? Ha! ha! ha! 

Martow. Oh, curse on my noisy head! I never attempted 
to be impudent yet that I was not taken down. I must be 
gone. 

HarpcastLe. By the hand of my body, but you shall not. 
I see it was all a mistake, and I am rejoiced to find it. You 
shall not, sir, I tell you. I know she’ll forgive you. Won’t 
you forgive him, Kate? We’ll all forgive you. Take courage, 
man. [They retire, she tormenting him, to the back scene.] 


[Enter Mrs. Harpcastute and Tony.|] 


Mrs. Harpcastue. So, so, they’re gone off. Let them 
go, I care not. 

Harpcastte. Who gone? 

Mrs. Harpcastte. My dutiful niece and her gentleman, 
Mr. Hastings, from town. He who came down with our 
modest visitor here. 

Str CHartes. Who,’ my honest George Hastings! As 
worthy a fellow as lives, and the girl could not have made 
a more prudent choice. 

Harpcastte, Then, by the hand of my. body, I’m proud 
of the connection. 

Mrs. Harpcastue. Well, if he has taken away the lady, 
he has not taken her fortune; that remains in this family 
to console us for her loss. , 

Harpcastue. Sure, Dorothy, you would not be so mer- 
cenary? 

Mrs. Harpcastuz. Ay, that’s my affair, not yours. 

Harpcastte. But you know if your son, when of age, 
refuses to marry his cousin, her whole fortune is then at her 
own disposal. 
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Mrs. Harpcastie. Ay, but he’s not of age, and she has 
not thought proper to wait for his refusal. 


[Enter Hastines and Miss NEvItue. } 


Mrs. Harpcastyg [aside]. What, returned so soon? I 
begin not to like it. 

Hastines [to Harpcastute]. For my late attempt to fly 
off with your niece, let my present confusion be my punish- 
ment. We are now come back, to appeal from your jus- 
tice to your humanity. By her father’s consent I first paid 
her my addresses, and our passions were first founded in 
duty. 

Miss Nevitue. Since his death, I have been obliged to 
stoop to dissimulation to avoid oppression. In an hour of 
levity, I was ready even to give up my fortune to secure 
my choice. But J am now recovered from the delusion, and 
hope from your tenderness what is denied me from a nearer 
connection. 

Mrs. Harpcastie. Pshaw! pshaw; this is all but the whin- 
ing end of a modern novel. 

Harpcastte. Be it what it will, I’m glad they’re come 
back to reclaim their due. Come hither, Tony, boy. Do 
you refuse this lady’s hand, whom I now offer you? 

Tony. What signifies my refusing? You know I can’t 
refuse her till I’m of age, father. 

HarpcastitE, While I thought concealing your age, boy, 
was likely to conduce to your improvement, I concurred with 
your mother’s desire to keep it secret. But since I find she 
turns it to a wrong use, I must now declare you. have been 
of age this three months. 

Tony. Of age! Am I of age, father? 

Harpcastte. Above three months. 

Tony. Then you'll see the first use I’ll make of my lib- 
erty. [Taking Miss Neviuun’s hand.] Witness all men, 
by these presents, that I, Anthony Lumpkin, Esquire, of 
BLANK place, refuse you, Constantia Neville, spinster, of 
no place at all, for my true and lawful wife. So Constance 
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Neville may marry whom she pleases, and Tony Lumpkin 
is his own man again! 

Sir Cuarutes. Oh, brave Squire! 

Hastines. My worthy friend! 

Mrs. Harpcastite. My undutiful offspring. 

Maruow. Joy, my dear George, I give you joy sincerely! 
And could I prevail upon my little tyrant here to be less 
arbitrary, I should be the happiest man alive, if you would 
return me the favor. 

Hastines [to Miss HarpcastLeE]. Come, madam, you are 
now driven to the very last scene of all your contrivances. 
I know you like him, I’m sure he loves you, and you must 
and shall have him. 

Harpcast Le [joining their hands]. And I say so, too. And, 
Mr. Marlow, if she makes as good a wife as she has a daugh- 
ter, I don’t believe you'll ever repent your bargain. So 
now to supper. Tomorrow we shall gather all the poor 
of the parish about us, and the Mistakes of the Night shall 
be crowned with a merry morning. So, boy, take her; and 
as you have been mistaken in the mistress, my wish is, 
that you may never be mistaken in the wife. 

[Exeunt Omnes.] 


EPILOGUE 
By Dr. GoipsmitH 
Spoken by Mrs. Bulkley in the Character of Miss Hardcastle. 


Wet, having stooped to conquer with success, 

And gained a husband without aid from dress, 

Still, as a bar-maid, I could wish it too, 

As I have conquered him to conquer you: 

And let me say, for all your resolution, 

That pretty bar-maids have done execution. 

Our life is all a play, composed to please; 

“We have our exits and our entrances.” 

The first act shows the simple country maid, 

Harmless and young, of everything afraid; 

Blushes when hired, and with unmeaning action, 

“T hopes as how to give you satisfaction.” 

Her second act displays a livelier scene,— 

Th’ unblushing bar-maid of a country inn, 

Who whisks about the house, at market caters, 

Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters. 

Next the scene shifts to town, and there she soars, 

The chop-house toast of ogling connoisseurs. 

On Squires and Cits she there displays her arts, 

And on the gridiron broils her lovers’ hearts; 

And, as she smiles, her triumphs to complete, 

E’en common-councilmen forget to eat. 

The fourth act shows her wedded to the Squire, 

And Madam now begins to hold it higher; 

Pretends to taste, at Operas cries caro! 

And quits her Nancy Dawson for Che Faro: 

Doats upon dancing, and in all her pride, | 

Swims round the room, the Heinel of Cheapside; 

Ogles and leers, with artificial skill, 

Till, having ot in age the power to kill, 

She sits all night at cards, and ogles at spadille. 

Such, through our lives, th’ eventful history! 

The ‘fifth and last act still remains for me: 

The bar-maid now for your protection prays, 

Turns female barrister, and pleads for Bayes. 
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EPILOGUE 
By J. Crapocr, Esq. 
To be Spoken in the Character of Tony Lumpkin 


WELL, now all’s ended, and my comrades gone, 

Pray what becomes of mother’s nonly son? 

A hopeful blade!—in town Ill fix my station, 

And try to make a bluster in the nation. 

As for my cousin Neville, I renounce her, 

Off, in a crack, I'll carry big Bet Bouncer. 
Why should not I in the great world appear? 

I soon shall have a thousand pounds a year; 

No matter what a man may here inherit, 

In London—gad, they’ve some regard to spirit. 

I see the horses prancing up the streets, 

And big Bet Bouncer bobs to all she meets; 

Then hoiks to jigs and pastimes every night— 

Not to the plays—they say it a’n’t polite: 

To Sadler’s Wells, perhaps, or operas go, 

And once, by chance, to the roratorio. 

Thus, here and there, forever up and down, 

We'll set the fashions, too, to half the town; 

And then at auctions—money ne’er regard— 

Buy pictures, like the great, ten pounds a yard: 

Zounds! we shall make these London gentry say, 

We know what’s damned genteel as well as they! 
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INTRODUCTION 


In The Rivals (1775) and The School for Scandal (1777) 
Sheridan continues the attack upon sentimental comedy ini- 
tiated by Oliver Goldsmith in The Good Natured Man and She 
Stoops to Conquer. From the muddy lanes leading to “Crack- 
skull common,” the “horse-pond,” and the “old rumbling man- 
sion” of Mr. Hardcastle, Sheridan returns us to social life in 
the famous watering place, Bath, and leads us once more into 
the boudoirs and drawing-rooms of fashionable society. He 
restores again the comedy of manners of the Congreve school, 
purified of its indecencies, humanized by contrasts of true and 
false sentiment, and replete with sparkling wit and conversa- 
tion, unrivailed since Congreve. His plays mark the height 
of the reaction against sentimental comedy. In a Prologue 
to The Rivals he deliberately challenges the prevailing taste 
by asking openly whether the gay lady of comedy should 
be exchanged for “the Goddess of the woeful countenance” 
—the sentimental Muse who snatches a dagger from her 
sister’s hand: 


“And having made her votaries weep a flood 
Good heaven! she’ll end our comedies in blood—.” 


His knowledge of the theatrical art Sheridan derived from 
his family; his father was an actor and theatre manager, 
and his mother a writer of comedies. The romantic back- 
ground of elopements, journeys, duels, and the agonizing 
of lovers, like Faulkland and Julia in The Rivals, were drawn 
from Sheridan’s own romantic conflict with Captain Mathews 
over the hand of the beautiful Elizabeth Linley, the con- 
cert favorite of Bath; and his setting came from his intimate 
knowledge of the local color and affectations of the life 
at that fashionable resort. ! 

Sheridan succeeded David Garrick as manager of the Drury 
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Lane Theatre in 1776. By this date he had managed to at- 
tain the social position he coveted in fashionable London 
Society, partly by his reputation as author of The Rivals, 
and partly through the patronage of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire and Lady Bessborough. His gayety, wit, and social 
charm, matched with the beauty of his gifted wife, made 
his ascent of the social ladder easy and rapid. ‘Though , 
he spent money lavishly to keep up his social position and 
was constantly in debt, he was receiving good returns from 
his theatrical ventures. His opera The Duenna (1775), con- 
taining many lilting popular love lyrics, ran for seventy- 
five nights, and A Trip to Scarborough (1777), ninety-nine 
nights. At twenty-five years of age he had become a literary 
and social celebrity and had been elected to Dr. Johnson’s 
famous circle. Johnson hailed Sheridan as the author of 
“the two best comedies of the age.” 

The School for Scandal he planned as the chief attraction 
of his first year at Drury Lane. In contrast to The Rivals, 
which he had dashed off in the fall of 1774, The School for 
Scandal received careful revising and polishing. Garrick him- 
self took charge of the rehearsals and wrote the prologue. It 
appeared before a fashionable London audience on May &8, 
1777. Its success was immediate and prolonged, and in Amer- 
ica it became a favorite play of George Washington. This 
devastating yet exuberant comedy, as a satire of scandal- 
mongering, has never been equalled in the comedy of manners. 

In this play Sheridan attains his maturity in dramatic 
technique. The excellence of the plotting was perceived at 
once. The next day The Public Advertiser and the London 
Chronicle both called attention to Sheridan’s skill. The 
former wrote: “The situations are so powerfully conceived 
that little is left for the Performers to do, in order to pro- 
duce what is called stage effect; and the circumstance of the 
screen and closet in the fourth effect produced a burst of 
applause beyond anything ever heard perhaps in a theatre.” 
The latter said: “The fable is well conducted and the inci- 
dents are managed with great judgment. There hardly ever 
was a better dramatic situation than that which occurs in 
the fourth act, where Sir Peter discovers Lady Teazle in 
Joseph Surface’s study.” This famous ‘screen’ scene has 
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taken its place since then as one of the most masterly in 
the comedy of manners. 

The characters are remarkable satires, even if they are 
the old stock types of the social comedy. In Joseph Sur- 
face is satirized the “man of feeling,” of lofty sentiments 
and pretentious pose; and his brother Charles is the dash- 
ing gallant and beloved prodigal, generous, but relieved to 
receive his rich uncle’s approval. Snake, Lady Sneerwell 
and the group of scandal-mongers are mere types, but Lady 
Teazle and Sir Peter are flesh and blood creations. In 
spite of her sentimentalism and folly, Lady Teazle is not 
blind to the fact that Sir Peter’s purse guarantees social 
position and economic security. Her heart is touched, how- 
ever, in the fashion of sentimental comedy, when she hears 
her husband express sincere affection for her. His disgust 
at her desire “to be thought a woman of Taste” is inimitably 
checked by his double edged reply: “Aye—there—again— 
Taste! Zounds! Madam, you had no Taste when you mar- 
ried me!” 

The flashing wit of the dialogue restores once more the 
mood of high comedy of manners. As in the comedy of 
Congreve, not the traits of mankind, but rather the social 
manners, this time of the sentimental age, are held up to 
’ ridicule. There is no such kindly delineation of natural 
humor as in Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer, but the hard 
brilliance of drawing-room conversation. Although Sheridan 
emphasizes the idiosyncrasies of his characters, he saves them 
from caricature by endowing them all with attractive human 
qualities. He succeeds in keeping the mood of high comedy ; 
his satire does not become scornful, nor his wit cruel. 

America found place in her crowded theatres during the 
year 1925-1926 for two independent companies playing The 
School for Scandal—that in which Mrs. Insull took the part 
of Lady Teazle, and the English company under the direc- 
tion of Basil Dean. 
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TEXT OF THE PLAY 


DRAMATIS PERSONAL 


AS ORIGANALLY ACTED AT DRURY LANE THEATRE IN 1777 


Sin Perens [WAZUBY os] cee es ener Mr. King 
Sin) OLIVERISURRACH 26... etn teens Mr. Yates 
Str Harry BUMPER.............-- Mr. Gawdry 
Str BENJAMIN BACKBITE............ Mr. Dodd 
JOSEE TH SURFACHeLet se seis acta. Cae Mr. Palmer 
CHARLES« SURFACE (x0. ee atieenia cae Mr. Smith 
CARELESS, .0a.. bagi a hae a ete oe Mr. Farren 
SNK E, oc Salo eee eee Mr. Packer 
CRABTRER. Cdk let acta he eons vee Mr. Parsons 
ROWLEY Gis «Peg ns sae ae ee ae eee Mr. Aickin 
IVIOSES , fils ce teaces oR GES, Gemeente Mr. Baddeley 
FE RIP soe Soot taiied ae eee eee Mr. Lamash 
WADY VL BAZ UM sss Jive ce eee ee ote Mrs. Abington 
JuADY /-SNEER WELL. . so): Syne ae Miss Sherry 
MRS. CANDODRe o4-ey cael ale on eee Miss Pope 
IVE ARIAS iv ERG ce te ape aie ae Miss P. Hopkins 


Gentlemen, Maid, and Servants 


ScENE.—LONDON. 


A PORTRAIT 
By R. B. SHErman, Esa. 


Addressed to Mrs. Crewe, with the Comedy of the School 
for Scandal. 


Tell me, ye prim adepts in Scandal’s school, 
Who rail by precept, and detract by rule, 
Lives there no character, so tried, so known, 
So deck’d with grace, and so unlike your own 
That even you assist her fame to raise, 
Approve by envy, and by silence praise! 
Attend!—a model shall attract your view— 
Daughters of calumny, I summon you! 
You shall decide if this a portrait prove, 
Or fond creation of the Muse and Love. 
Attend, ye virgin critics, shrewd and sage, 
Ye matron censors of this childish age, 
Whose peering eye and wrinkled front declare 
A fix’d antipathy to young and fair; 
By cunning, cautious; or by nature, cold,— 
In maiden madness, virulently bold ;— 
Attend, ye skill’d to coin the precious tale, 
Creating proof, where innuendos fail! 
Whose practised memories, cruelly exact, 
Omit no circumstance, except the fact!— 
Attend, all ye who boast,—or old or young,— 
The living libel of a slanderous tongue! 
So shall my theme, as far contrasted be, 
As saints by fiends or hymns by calumny. 
Come, gentle Amoret (for neath that name 
In worthier verse is sung thy beauty’s fame), 
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Come—for but thee who seek the Muse? and while 
Celestial blushes check thy conscious smile. _ 
With timid grace and hesitating eye, 

The perfect model which I boast supply:— 

Vain Muse! couldst thou the humblest sketch create 
Of her, or slightest charm couldst imitate— 

Could thy blest strain in kindred colours trace 
The faintest wonder of her form and face— 

Poets would study the immortal line, 

And Reynolds own his art subdued by thine; 
That art, which well might added lustre give 

To nature’s best and heaven’s superlative: 

On Granby’s cheek might bid new glories rise. 

Or point a purer beam from Devon’s eyes! 

Hard is the task to shape that beauty’s praise, 
Whose judgment scorns the homage flattery pays? 
But praising Amoret we cannot err, 

No tongue o’ervalues Heaven, or flatters her! 

Yet she by fate’s perverseness—she alone 

Would doubt our truth, nor deem such praise her own! 
Adorning fashion, unadorn’d by dress, 

Simple from taste, and not from carelessness; 
Discreet in gesture, in deportment mild, 

Not stiff with prudence, nor uncouthly wild: 

No state has Amoret; no studied mien; 

She frowns no goddess, and she moves no queen, 
The softer charm that in her manner lies 

Is framed to captivate, yet not surprise; 

It justly suits the expression of her face,— 

’Tis less than dignity, and more than grace! 

On her pure cheek the native hue is such, 

That, form’d by Heaven to be admired so much, 
The hand divine, with a less partial care, 

Might well have fix’d a fainter crimson there, 
And bade the gentle inmate of her breast— 
Inshrined Modesty—supply the rest. 

But who the peril of her lips shall paint? 
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Strip them of smiles—still, still all words are faint! 
But moving Love himself appears to teach 

Their action, though denied to rule her speech; 
And thou who seest her speak, and dost not hear, 
Mourn not her distant accents ’scape thine ear; 
Viewing those lips, thou still may’st make pretence 
To judge of what she says, and swear ’tis sense: 
Clothed with such grace, with such expression fraught, 
They move in meaning, and they pause in thought! 
But dost thou farther watch, with charm’d surprise, 
The mild irresolution of her eyes, 

Curious to mark how frequent they repose, 

In brief eclipse and momentary close— 

Ah! seest thou not an ambush’d Cupid there, 

Too tim’rous of his charge, with jealous care 

Veils and unveils those beams of heavenly light, 
Too full, too fatal else, for mortal sight? 

Nor yet, such pleasing vengeance fond to meet, 

In pard’ning dimples hope a safe retreat. 

What though her peaceful breast should ne’er allow 
Subduing frowns to arm her altered brow, 

By Love, I swear, and by his gentle wiles, 

More fatal still the mercy of her smiles! 

Thus lovely, thus adorn’d, possessing all 

Of bright or fair that can to woman fall, 

The height of vanity might well be thought 
Prerogative in her, and Nature’s fault. 

Yet gentle Amoret, in mind supreme 

As well as charms, rejects the vainer theme; 

And, half mistrustful of her beauty’s store, 

She barbs with wit those darts too keen before:— 
Read in all knowledge that her sex should reach, 
Though Greville, or the Muse, should deign to teach, 
Fond to improve, nor timorous to discern 

How far it is a woman’s grace to learn; 

In Millar’s dialect she would not prove 

Apollo’s priestess, but Apollo’s love, 
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Graced by those signs which truth delights to own, 

The timid blush, and mild submitted tone: 

Whate’er she says, though sense appear throughout, 

Displays the tender hue of female doubt; 

Deck’d with that charm, how lovely wit appears, 

How graceful science, when that robe she wears! 

Such too her talents, and her bent of mind, 

As speak a sprightly heart by thought refined: 

A taste for mirth, by contemplation school’d, 

A turn for ridicule, by candour ruled, 

A scorn of folly, which she tries to hide; 

An awe of talent, which she owns with pride! 
Peace, idle Muse! no more thy strain prolong, 

But yield a theme, thy warmest praises wrong; 

Just to her merit, though thou canst not raise 

Thy feeble verse, behold th’ acknowledged praise 

Has spread conviction through the envious train, 

And cast a fatal gloom o’er Scandal’s reign! 

And lo! each pallid hag, with blister’d tongue, 

Mutters assent to all thy zeal has sung— 

Owns all the colours just—the outline true; 

Thee my inspirer, and my model—Crews! 


PROLOGUE 


WRITTEN BY Mr. GARRICK 


A School for Scandal! tell me, I besecch you, 
Needs there a schcol this modish art to teach you? 
No need of lessons now, the knowing think; 
We might as well be taught to eat and drink. 
Caused by a dearth of scandal, should the vapours 
Distress our fair ones—let them read the papers; 
Their powerful mixtures such disorders hit; 
Crave what you will—there’s guantum sufficit. 
“Lord!” cries my Lady Wormwood (who loves tattle, 
And puts much salt and pepper in her prattle), 
Just risen at noon, all night at cards when threshing 
Strong tea and scandal—“Bless me, how refreshing! 
Give me the papers, Lisp—how bold and free! [Szps.] 
Last nght Lord L. [Sips] was caught with Lady D. 
For aching heads what charming sal volatile! [Sips.] 
If Mrs. B. will still continue flirting, 
We hope she’ll praw, or we'll UNDRAW the curtain. 
Fine satire, poz—in public all abuse it, 
But, by ourselves [Sips], our praise we can’t refuse it. 
Now, Lisp, read you—there, at that dash and star.” 
“Yes, ma’am—A certain Lord had best beware, 
Who lives not twenty miles from Grosvenor Square; 
For should he Lady W. find willing, 
Wormwood is bitter’”——“Oh! that’s me! the villain! 
Throw it behind the fire, and never more 
Let that vile paper come within my door.” 
Thus at our friends we laugh, who feel the dart; 
To reach our feelings, we ourselves must smart. 
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Is our young bard so young, to think that he 

Can stop the full spring-tide of calumny? 

Knows he the world so little, and its trade? 

Alas! the devil’s sooner raised than laid. 

So strong, so swift, the monster there’s no gagging: 
Cut Scandal’s head off, still the tongue is wagging. 
Proud of your smiles once lavishly bestow’d, 
Again our young Don Quixote takes the road; 

To show his gratitude he draws his pen, 


. And seeks his hydra, Scandal, in his den. 


For your applause all perils he would through— 
He’ll fight—that’s write—a cavalliero true, 
Till every drop of blood—that’s ink—is spilt for you. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


ACT I 


Scene I.—Lapy SNEERWELL’s Dressing-room. 


[Lapy SNEERWELL discovered at her toilet; SNAKE drinking 
chocolate. | 


Lapy SNEERWELL. The paragraphs, you say, Mr. Snake, 
were all inserted? 

Snake. They were, madam; and, as I copied them myself 
in a feigned hand, there can be no suspicion whence they came. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Did you circulate the report of Lady 
Brittle’s intrigue with Captain Boastall? 

Snake. That’s in as fine a train as your ladyship could 
wish. In the common course of things, I think it must reach 
Mrs. Clackitt’s ears within four-and-twenty hours; and then, 
you know, the business is as good as done. 

_ Lapy SNEERWELL. Why, truly, Mrs. Clackitt has a very 
pretty talent, and a great deal of industry. 

Snake. True, madam, and has been tolerably successful 
in her day. To my knowledge, she has been the cause of six 
matches being broken off, and three sons being disinherited; of 
four forced elopements, and as many close confinements; nine 
separate maintenances, and two divorces. Nay, I have more 
than once traced her causing a téte-d-téte in the “Town and 
Country Magazine,” when the parties, perhaps, had never seen 
each other’s face before in the course of their lives. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. She certainly has talents, but her man- 
ner is gross. _, 

Snake. ’Tis very true. She generally designs well, has a 
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free tongue and a bold invention; but her colouring is too dark, 
and her outlines often extravagant. She wants that delicacy 
of tint, and mellowness of sneer, which distinguish your lady- 
ship’s scandal. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. You are partial, Snake. 

Snwaxr. Not in the least; everybody allows that Lady 
Sneerwell can do more with a word or look than many can 
with the most laboured detail, even when they happen to have 
a little truth on their side to support it. : 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Yes, my dear Snake; and I am no hypo- 
crite to deny the satisfaction I reap from the success of my 
efforts. Wounded myself, in the early part of my life, by the 
envenomed tongue of slander, I confess I have since known no 
pleasure equal to the reducing others to the level of my own 
reputation. 

. Snake. Nothing can be more natural. But, Lady Sneer- 
well, there is one affair in which you have lately employed me, 
wherein, I confess, I am at. a loss to guess your motives. 

LaDy SNEERWELL. I conceive you mean with respect to my 
neighbour, Sir Peter Teazle, and his family? 

Snake. I do. Here are two young men, to whom Sir Peter 
has acted as a kind of guardian since their father’s death; the 
eldest possessing the most amiable character, and universally 
well spoken of—the youngest, the most dissipated and extrava- 
gant young fellow in the kingdom, without friends or charac- 
ter: the former an avowed admirer of your ladyship, and 
apparently your favourite; the latter attached to Maria, Sir 
Peter’s ward, and confessedly beloved by her. Now, on the 
face of these circumstances, it is utterly unaccountable to me, 
why you, the widow of a city knight, with a good jointure, 
should not close with the passion of a man of such character 
and expectations as Mr. Surface; and more so why you should 
be so uncommonly earnest to destroy the mutual attachment 
subsisting between his brother Charles and Maria. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Then, at once to unravel this mystery, I 
must inform you that love has no share whatever in the inter- 
course between Mr. Surface and me. 
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Snake. -No! 

Lapy SNEERWELL. His real attachment is to Maria or her 
fortune; but, finding in his brother a favoured rival, he has 
been obliged to mask his pretensions, and profit by my assist- 
ance. 

SNAKE. Yet still I am more puzzled why you should interest 
yourself in his success. 

Lapy SNEERWELL, Heavens! how dull you are! Cannot 
you surmise the weakness which I hitherto, through shame, 
have concealed even from you? Must I confess that Charles 
—that libertine, that extravagant, that bankrupt in fortune 
and reputation—that he it is for whom I am thus anxious and 
malicious, and to gain whom I would sacrifice everything? 

Snake. Now, indeed, your conduct appears consistent; but 
how came you and Mr. Surface so confidential? 

Lapy SNEERWELL. For our mutual interest. I have found 
him out a long time since. I know him to be artful, selfish, 
and malicious—in short, a sentimental knave; while with Sir 
Peter, and indeed with all his acquaintance, he passes for a 
youthful miracle of prudence, good sense, and benevolence. 

SNAKE. Yes; yet Sir Peter vows he has not his equal in 
England; and, above all, he praises him as a man of sentiment. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. True; and with the assistance of his sen- 
timent and hypocrisy he has brought Sir Peter entirely into 
his interest with regard to Maria; while poor Charles has no 
friend in the house—though, I fear, he has a powerful one in 
Maria’s heart, against whom we must direct our scheme. 


[Enter SERVANT. | 


Servant. Mr. Surface. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Show him up—T[Lait Servant.] He 
generally calls about this time. I don’t wonder at people 
giving him to me for a lover. 


[Enter Jos—EPH SURFACE. ] 


JosrepH Surrace. My dear Lady Sneerwell, how do you do 
to-day? Mr. Snake, your most obedient. 
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Lapy SNEERWELL. Snake has just been rallying. me on our 
mutual attachment; but I have informed him of our real 
views. You know how useful he has been to us; and, believe 
me, the confidence is not ill-placed. 

JosEePH SurFACE. Madam, it is impossible for me to suspect 
a man of Mr. Snake’s sensibility and discernment. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Well, well, no compliments now; but tell 
me when you saw your mistress, Maria—or, what is more ma- 
terial to me, your brother. 

JosePpH Surrace. I have not seen either since I left you; 
but I can inform you that they never meet. Some of your 
stories have taken a good effect on Maria. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Ah, my dear Snake! the merit of this be- 
longs to you. But do your brother’s distresses increase? 

JosePH Surrace. Every hour. I am told he has had an- 
other execution in the house yesterday. In short, his dissipa- 
tion and extravagance exceed anything I have ever heard of. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Poor Charles! 

JOSEPH SurFAcE. True, madam; notwithstanding his vices, 
one can’t help feeling for him. Poor Charles! I’m sure I 
wish it were in my power to be of any essential service to 
him; for the man who does not share in the distresses of a 
brother, even though merited by his own misconduct, de- 
serves 

Lapy SNEERWELL. O Lud! you are going to be moral, and 
forget that you are among friends. 

JosePH Surracey. Egad, that’s true! Ill keep that senti- 
ment till I see Sir Peter. However, it is certainly a charity to 
rescue Maria from such a libertine, who, if he is to be re- 
claimed, can be so only by a person of your-ladyship’s superior 
accomplishments and understanding. 

SNAKE, I believe, Lady Sneerwell, here’s company coming; 
[’ll go and copy the letter I mentioned to you. Mr. Surface, 
your most obedient. ‘ 

JosppH Surrace. Sir, your very devoted—[Ezit Snax] 
Lady Sneerwell, I am very sorry you have put any farther 
confidence in that fellow. 
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Lapy SNEERWELL, Why so? 

JOSEPH Surrace. I have lately detected him in fre- 
quent conference with old Rowley, who was formerly my 
father’s steward, and has never, you know, been a friend of 
mine. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. And do you think he would betray us? 

JOSEPH SurFAcE. Nothing more likely: take my word for’t, 
Lady Sneerwell, that fellow hasn’t virtue enough to be faith- 
ful even to his own villany. Ah, Maria! 


[Enter Marta. ] 


Lapy SNEERWELL. Maria, my dear, how do you do? What’s 
the matter? 

Maria. Oh! there’s that disagreeable lover of mine, Sir 
Benjamin Backbite, has just called at my guardian’s, with his 
odious uncle, Crabtree; so I slipped out, and ran hither to 
avoid them, 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Is that all? 

JosEPH Surrace. If my brother Charles had been of the 
party, madam, perhaps you would not have been so much 
alarmed. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Nay, now you are severe; for I dare 
swear the truth of the matter is, Maria heard you were here. 
But, my dear, what has Sir Benjamin done, that you should 
avoid him so? 

Marta. Oh, he has done nothing—but ’tis for what he has 
said: his conversation is a perpetual libel on all his acquain- 
tance. 

JosepH Surrace. Ay, and the worst of it is, there is no ad- 
vantage in not knowing him; for he’ll abuse a stranger just as 
soon as his best friend: and his uncle’s as bad. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Nay, but we should make allowance; 
Sir Benjamin is a wit and a poet. 

Maria. For my part, I own, madam, wit loses its respect 
with me, when I see it in company with malice. What do you 
think, Mr. Surface? 

JosepH Surrace. Certainly, madam; to smile at the jest 
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which plants a thorn in another’s breast is to become a prin- 
cipal in the mischief. ; 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Psha! there’s no possibility of being 
witty without. a little ill-nature: the malice of a good thing is 
the barb that makes it stick. What’s your opinion, Mr. Sur- 
face? 

JosepH Surrace. To be sure, madam; that conversation, 
where the spirit of raillery is suppressed, will ever appear 
tedious and insipid. 

Maria. Well, I’ll not debate how far scandal may be allow- 
able; but in a man, I am sure, it is always contemptible. We 
have pride, envy, rivalship, and a thousand motives to de- 
preciate each other; but the male slanderer must have the 
cowardice of a woman before he can traduce one. 


[Re-enter SERVANT. | 


Servant. Madam, Mrs. Candour is below, and, if your 
ladyship’s at leisure, will leave her carriage. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Beg her to walk in—[Hait Smrvant. | 
Now, Maria, here is a character to your taste; for, though 
Mrs. Candour is a little talkative, everybody allows her to be 
the best-natured and best sort of woman. 

Maria, Yes, with a very gross affectation of good nature 
and benevolence, she does more mischief than the direct malice 
of old Crabtree. 

JosePpH Surrace. I’faith that’s true, Lady Sneerwell: when- 
ever I hear the current running against the characters of my 
friends, I never think them in such danger as when Candour 
undertakes their defence. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Hush!—here she is! 


[Enter Mrs. Canpour.] 


Mrs. Canpour. My dear Lady Sneerwell, how have you 
been this century?—Mr. Surface, what news do you hear?— 
though indeed it is no matter, for I think one hears nothing 
else but scandal. 

JOSEPH SuRFACE. Just so, indeed, ma’am. 
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Mrs. Canpour. Oh, Maria! child—what, is the whole 
affair off between you and Charles? His extravagance, I pre- 
sume—the town talks of nothing else. . 

Maria. I am very sorry, ma’am, the town has so little to do, 

Mrs. Canpour. True, true, child: but there’s no stopping 
people’s tongues. I own I was hurt to hear it, as I indeed was 
to learn, from the same quarter, that your guardian, Sir Peter, 
and Lady Teazle have not agreed lately as well as could be 
wished. 

Maria. Tis strangely impertinent for people to busy them- 
selves so. 

Mrs. Canpour. Very true, child; but what’s to be done? 
People will talk—there’s no preventing it. Why, it was but 
yesterday I was told that Miss Gadabout had eloped with Sir 
Filagree Flirt. But, Lord! there’s no minding what one hears: 
though, to be sure, I had this from very good authority. 

Maria. Such reports are highly scandalous. 

Mrs. Canpour. So they are, child—shameful, shameful! 
But the world is so censorious, no character escapes. Lord, 
now who would have suspected your friend, Miss Prim, of an 
indiscretion? Yet such is the ill-nature of people, that they 
say her uncle stopped her last week, just as she was stepping 
into the York mail with her dancing-master. 

Marta. I'll answer for’t there are no grounds for that report. 

Mrs. Canpour. Ah, no foundation in the world, I dare 
swear: no more, probably, than for the story circulated last 
month, of Mrs. Festino’s affair with Colonel Cassino—though, 
to be sure, that matter was never rightly cleared up. 

JosEPH SurFAcE. The license of invention some people take 
is monstrous indeed. 

Maria. ’Tis so; but, in my opinion, those who report such 
things are equally culpable. 

Mrs. Canpour. To be sure they are; tale-bearers are as 
bad as the tale-makers—’tis an old observation, and a very 
true one: but what’s to be done, as I said before? how will you 
prevent people from talking? To-day, Mrs. Clackitt assured 
me, Mr. and Mrs. Honeymoon were at last become mere man 
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and wife, like the rest of their acquaintance. She likewise 
hinted that a certain widow, in the next street, had got rid of 
her dropsy and recovered her shape in a most surprising man- 
ner. And at the same time Miss Tattle, who was by, affirmed, 
that Lord Buffalo had discovered his lady at a house of no 
extraordinary fame; and that Sir Harry Bouquet and Tom 
Saunter were to measure swords on a similar provocation. 
But, Lord, do you think I would report these things! No, no! 
tale-bearers, as I said before, are just as bad as the tale- 
makers. 

JosEPH Surrace. Ah! Mrs. Candour, if everybody had your 
forbearance and good nature! 

Mrs. Canpour. I confess, Mr. Surface, I cannot bear to 
hear people attacked behind their backs; and when ugly cir- 
cumstances come out against our acquaintance I own I always 
love to think the best. By-the-by, I hope ’tis not true that 
your brother is absolutely ruined? 

JOSEPH SurFacE. I am afraid his circumstances are very 
bad indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs. Canpour. Ah! I heard so—but you must tell him to 
keep up his spirits; everybody almost is in the same way: 
Lord Spindle, Sir Thomas Splint, Captain Quinze, and Mr. 
Nickit—all up, I hear, within this week; so, if Charles is un- 
done, he’ll find half his acquaintance ruined too, and that, you 
know, is a consolation. 

JOSEPH SurFAcE. Doubtless, ma’am—a very great one, 


[Re-enter SERVANT. | 


Servant. Mr. Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite. [Ezit.] 
Lapy SNEERWELL. So, Maria, you see your lover pursues 
you; positively you shan’t escape. 


[Enter CraBrREE and Sir BENJAMIN BackBITE. | 


CRABTREE. Lady Sneerwell, I kiss your hand. Mrs. Can- 
dour, I don’t believe you are acquainted with my nephew, Sir 
Benjamin Backbite? Egad, ma’am, he has a pretty wit, and 
is a pretty poet too. Isn’t he, Lady Sneerwell? 
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Sir BENJAMIN. Oh, fie, uncle! 

CRABTREE. Nay, egad it’s true; I back him at a rebus or a 
charade against the best rhymer in the kingdom. Has your 
ladyship heard the epigram he wrote last week on Lady 
Frizzle’s feather catching fire?—Do, Benjamin, repeat it, or 
the charade you made last night extempore at Mrs. Drowzie’s 
conversazione. Come now; your first is the name: of:a fly, 
your second a great naval commander; and—— 

Sir BrengamMin. Uncle, now—pr ytheex 

CRABTREE. I’faith, ma’am, ’twould surprise you to hai 
how ready he is at all these sort of things. 

Lapy SNEERWELL.. I wonder, Sir Benjamin, you: never pub- 
lish anything. 

Str Bensamin. To say truth, ma’am, ’tis very vulgar to 
print; and, as my little productions are mostly satires and 
lampoons on particular people, I find they circulate more by 
giving copies in confidence to the friends of the parties. How- 
ever, I have some love elegies, which, when favoured with 
this lady’s smiles, I mean to give the public. [Pointing to 
Maria. | 

CraBTREE. [70 Maria.] ’Fore heaven, ma’am, they’ll im- 
mortalize you!—you will be handed down to posterity, like 
Petrarch’s Laura, or Waller’s Sacharissa. 

Sir Bengamin. [Zo Marta.] Yes, madam, I think you will 
like them, when you shall see ae on a beautiful quarto 
page, where a neat rivulet of text shall meander through a 
meadow of margin. ’Fore Gad, they will be the most elegant 
things of their kind! 

CRABTREE, But, ladies, that’s true—have you heard the 
news? 

Mrs. Canpour. What, sir, do you mean the report of 

CraBtrEE. No, ma’am, that’s not it—Miss Nicely is going 
to be married to her own footman. 

Mrs. Canpour. Impossible! 

CrastrEE. Ask Sir Benjamin. 

Str BENJAMIN. ’Tis very true, ma’am: everything is fixed, 
and the wedding liveries bespoke. 
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CrasTrEE. Yes—and they do say there were pressing 
reasons for it. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Why, I have heard something of this 
before. 

Mrs, Canpvour. It can’t be—and I wonder any one should 
believe such a story of so prudent a lady as Miss Nicely. 

Sir Bensamin. O Lud! ma’am, that’s the very reason ’twas 
believed at once. She has always been so cautious and so 
reserved, that everybody was sure there was some reason for 
, It at bottom. 

Mrs. Canpour. Why, to be sure, a tale of scandal is as 
fatal to the credit of a prudent lady of her stamp as a fever 
is generally to those of the strongest constitutions. But there 
is a sort of puny sickly reputation, that is always ailing, yet 
will outlive the robuster characters of a hundred prudes. 

Sir BENJAMIN. True, madam, there are valetudinarians in 
reputation as well as constitution, who, being conscious of 
their weak part, avoid the least breath of air, and supply their 
want of stamina by care and circumspection. 

Mrs, Canpour. Well, but this may be all a mistake. You 
know, Sir Benjamin, very trifling circumstances often give 
rise to the most injurious tales. 

CraBTREE. That they do, I’ll be sworn, ma’am. Did you 
ever hear how Miss Piper came to lose her lover and her char- 
acter last summer at Tunbridge?—Sir Benjamin, you remem- 
ber it? 

Sir Bengamin. Oh, to be sure!—the most whimsical cir-, 
cumstance. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. How was it, pray? 

CraBTREE. Why, one evening, at Mrs. Ponto’s assembly, the 
conversation happened to turn on the breeding Nova Scotia 
sheep in this country. Says a young lady in company, I have 
known instances of it; for Miss Letitia Piper, a first cousin of 
mine, had a Nova Scotia sheep that produced her twins. 
“What!” cries the Lady Dowager Dundizzy (who you know is 
as deaf as a post), “has Miss Piper had twins?” This mis- 
take, as you may imagine, threw the whole company into a fit 
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of laughter. However, ’twas the next morning everywhere 
reported, and in a few days believed by the whole town, that 
Miss Letitia Piper had actually been brought to bed of a fine 
boy and girl: and in less than a week there were some people 
who could name the father, and the farm-house where the 
babies were put to nurse. 

_ Lapy SNEERWELL. Strange, indeed! 

CraBTREE. Matter of fact, I assure you. O Lud! Mr. Sur- 
face, pray is it true that your uncle, Sir Oliver, is coming 
home? 

JOSEPH SurFAcE. Not that I know of, indeed, sir. 

CrasBTrer. He has been in the East Indies a long time. You 
can scarcely remember him, I believe? Sad comfort, when- 
ever he returns, to hear how your brother has gone on! 

JosEPH Surracr. Charles has been imprudent, sir, to be 
sure; but I hope no busy people have already prejudiced Sir 
Oliver against him. He may reform. 

Stir BENJAMIN. To be sure he may; for my part, I never 
believed him to be so utterly void of principle as people say; 
and though he has lost all his friends, I am told nobody is 
better spoken of by the Jews. 

CRABTREE. That’s true, egad, nephew. If the Old Jewry 
was a ward, I believe Charles would be an alderman: no man 
more popular there, fore Gad! I hear he pays as many an- 
nuities as the Irish tontine; and that, whenever he is sick, 
they have prayers for the recovery of his health in all the 
synagogues. 

Str BengamMiIn. Yet no man lives in greater splendour. 
They tell me, when he entertains his friends he will sit down 
to dinner with a dozen of his own securities; have a score of 
tradesmen waiting in the antechamber, and an officer behind 
_ every guest’s chair. 

JosppH SurFrace. This may be entertainment to you, gentle- 
men, but you pay very little regard to the feelings of a 
brother. 

Marta. [Aside.] Their malice is intolerable—[Aloud.] 
Lady Sneerwell, I must wish you a good morning: I’m not 
very well, [Eaxit.] 
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Mrs. Canpour. O dear! she changes colour very much. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Do, Mrs. Candour, follow her; she may 
want your assistance. 

Mrs. Canvour. That I will, with all my soul, ma’am.— 
Poor dear girl, who knows what her situation may be! [Ezit.] 

Lapy SNEERWELL. "T'was nothing but that she could not 
bear to hear Charles reflected on, notwithstanding their differ- 
ence. 

Sir BENJAMIN. The young lady’s penchant is obvious. 

CRABTREE. But, Benjamin, you must not give up the pur- 
suit for that: follow her, and put her into good humour, Re- 
peat her some of your own verses. Come, I'll assist you. 

Sir Bengsamin. Mr. Surface, I did not mean to hurt you; 
but depend on’t your brother is utterly undone. 

Crastrex. O Lud, ay! undone as ever man was—can’t raise 
a guinea. 

Sir Bensamin. And everything sold, I’m told, that was 
movable. 

CraBTREE. I have seen one that was at his house. Not a 
thing left but some empty bottles that were overlooked, and 
the family pictures, which I believe are framed in the wain- 
scots. 

Str Bensamin. And I’m very sorry also to hear some bad 
stories against him. [Goung.} 

‘CRABTREE, Oh, he has done many mean things, that’s cer- 
tain. 

Sir BenJAMIN. But, however, as he’s your brother 

[Going. | 


CRABTREE. We’ll tell you all another opportunity. 
[Hxeunt CRABTREE and Sir BENJAMIN. ] 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Ha, ha! ’tis very hard for them to leave 
a subject they have not quite run down. 

JosePpH Surrace. And I believe the abuse was no more ac- 
ceptable to your ladyship than to Maria. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. I doubt her affections are further en- 
gaged than we imagine. But the family are to be here this 
evening, So you may as well dine where you are, and we shall 
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have an opportunity of observing further; in the meantime, I’l] 
go and plot mischief, and you shall study sentiment. 
[Exeunt.] 


SceNnE II]—A Room in Str Peter Trazur’s House. 


[Enter Str Peter THAz_e. ] 


Sir Peter. When an old bachelor marries a young wife, 
what is he to expect? ’Tis now six months since Lady Teazle 
made me the happiest of men—and I have been the most 
miserable dog ever since! We tift a little going to church, and 
fairly quarrelled before the: bells had done ringing. I was 
more than once nearly choked with gall during the honeymoon, 
and had lost all comfort in life before my friends had done 
wishing me joy. Yet I chose with caution—a girl bred wholly 
in the country, who never knew luxury beyond one silk gown, 
nor dissipation above the annual gala of a race ball. Yet she 
now plays her part in all the extravagant fopperies of fashion 
and the town, with as ready a grace as if she never had seen 
a bush or a grass-plot out of Grosvenor Square! I am sneered 
at by all my acquaintance, and paragraphed in the news- 
papers. She dissipates my fortune, and contradicts all my 
humours; yet the worst of it is, I doubt I love her, or I should 
never bear all this. However, I'll never be weak enough to 
own it. 

[Enter Row ey. | 

Row.ey. Oh! Sir Peter, your servant: how is it with you, 
sir? 

Sir Peter. Very bad, Master Rowley, very bad. I meet 
with nothing but crosses and vexations. 

Rowuey. What can have happened since yesterday? 

Sir Perer, A good question to a married man! 

Rowtey. Nay, I’m sure, Sir Peter, your lady can’t be the 
cause of your uneasiness. 
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ACT II 


Scene I—A Room in Sir Peter TEAzLE’s House. 


[Enter Sir Peter and Lapy TEAZLE.] 


Sir Peter. Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, I’ll not bear it! 

Lapy Trazue. Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may bear it or not, 
as you please; but I ought to have my own way in everything, 
and what’s more, I will too. What though I was educated in 
the country, I know very well that women of fashion in 
London are accountable to nobody after they are married. 

Sir Peter. Very well, ma’am, very well; so a husband is to 
have no influence, no authority? 

Lapy Trazue, Authority! No, to be sure:—if you wanted 
authority over me, you should have adopted me, and not 
married me: I am sure you were old enough. 

Str Peter. Old enough!—ay, there it is! Well, well, Lady 
Teazle, though my life may be made unhappy by your temper, 
T’ll not be ruined by your extravagance! 

Lapy Trazute. My extravagance! I’m sure I’m not more 
extravagant than a woman of fashion ought to be. 

Sir Peter. No, no, madam, you shall throw away no more 
sums on such unmeaning luxury. ’Slife! to spend as much to 
furnish your dressing-room with flowers in winter as would 
suffice to turn the Pantheon into a greenhouse, and give a 
féte champétre at Christmas. 

Lapy Trazip. And am I to blame, Sir Peter, because flowers 
are dear in cold weather? You should find fault with the 
climate, and not with me. For my part, I’m sure I wish it was 
spring all the year round, and that roses grew under our feet! 

Str Perer. Oons! madam—if you had been born to this, I 
shouldn’t wonder at your talking thus; but you forget what 
your situation was when I married you. 

Lapy TraziE. No, no, I don’t; ’twas a very disagreeable 
one, or I should never have married you. 
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Sir Peter. Yes, yes, madam, you were then in somewhat a 
humbler style—the daughter of a plain country squire. Recol- 
lect, Lady Teazle, when I saw you first sitting at your tam- 
bour, in a pretty figured linen gown, with a bunch of keys at 
your side, your hair combed smooth over a roll, and your apart- 
ment hung round with fruits in worsted, of your own work- 
ing. 

_ Lapy Trazug. Oh, yes! I remember it very well, and a 
curious life I led. My daily occupation to inspect the dairy, 
superintend the poultry, make extracts from the family 
receipt-book, and comb my aunt Deborah’s lapdog. 

Sir Peter. Yes, yes, ma’am, ’twas so indeed. 

Lapy Trazue. And then, you know, my evening amuse- 
ments! To draw patterns for ruffles, which I had not ma- 
terials to make up; to play Pope Joan with the Curate; to 
read a sermon to my aunt; or to be stuck down to an old 
spinnet to strum my father to sleep after a fox-chase. 

Str Peter. I am glad you have so good a memory. Yes, 
madam, these were the recreations I took you from; but now 
you must have your coach—vvs-d-vis—and three powdered 
footmen before your chair; and, in the summer, a pair of white 
cats to draw you to Kensington Gardens. No recollection, I 
suppose, when you were content to ride double, behind the 
butler, on a docked coach-horse? 

Lapy Trazte. No—I swear I never did that: I deny the 
butler and the coach-horse. 

Sir Peter. This, madam, was your situation; and what 
have I done for you? I have made you a woman of fashion, 
of fortune, of rank—in short, I have made you my wife. 

Lavy Trazue. Well, then, and there is but one thing more 
you can make me to add to the obligation, that is 

Sir Perer. My widow, I suppose? 

Lapy TrazLe. Hem! hem! 

Sir Peter, I thank you, madam—but don’t flatter yourself; 
for, though your ill-conduct may disturb my peace of mind, it 
shall never break my heart, I promise you: however, I am 
equally obliged to you for the hint. 
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JosepuH Surrace. A very Phoebus, mounted—indeed, Sir 
Benjamin! 
Sir Bensamin. Oh dear, sir!—trifles—trifles, 


[Enter Lapy TEazLte and Manria.] 


Mrs. Canpour. I must have a copy. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Lady Teazle, I hope we shall see Sir 
Peter? 

Lapy Trazue. I believe he’ll wait on your ladyship pres- 
ently. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Maria, my love, you look grave. Come, 
you shall sit down to piquet with Mr. Surface. 

Maria. I take very little pleasure in cards—however, Vl 
do as your ladyship pleases. 

Lavy TrazLe. I am surprised Mr. Surface should sit down 
with her; I thought he would have embraced this opportunity 
of speaking to me before Sir Peter came, [ Aside. ] 

Mrs. Canpour. Now, I'll die; but you are so scandalous, 
I'll forswear your society. 

Lapy Trazute. What’s the matter, Mrs. Candour? 

Mrs. Canpour. They’ll not allow our friend Miss Vermilion 
to be handsome. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Oh, surely she is a pretty woman. 

CraBtreE. I am very glad you think so, ma’am. 

Mrs. Canpour. She has a charming fresh colour. 

Lapy TrAzun. Yes, when it is fresh put on, 

Mrs. Canpour. Oh, fie! Tl swear her colour is natural: I 
have seen it come and go! 

Lapy Trazue. I dare swear you have, ma’am: it goes off 
at night, and comes again in the morning. 

Str BensaAmMin. True, ma’am, it not only comes and goes; 
but, what’s more, egad, her maid can fetch and carry it! 

Mrs. Canpour. Ha! ha! ha! how I hate to hear you 
talk so! But surely, now, her sister is, or was, very hand- 
some. 

CraBTrEE. Who? Mrs. Evergreen? O Lord! she’s six-and- 
fifty if she’s an hour! 
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Mrs. Canpnour. Now positively you wrong her; fifty-two 
or fifty-three is the utmost—and I don’t think she looks more. 

Str Bengamin. Ah! there’s no judging by her looks, unless 
one could see her face. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Well, well, if Mrs. Evergreen does take 
some pains to repair the ravages of time, you must allow she 
effects it with great ingenuity; and surely that’s better than 
the careless manner in which the widow Ochre caulks her 
wrinkles. 

Sir BengsAMIN. Nay, now, Lady Sneerwell, you are severe 
upon the widow. Come, come, ’tis not that she paints so ill— 
but, when she has finished her face, she joins it on so badly to 
her neck, that she looks like a mended statue, in which the 
connoisseur may see at once that the head is modern, though 
the trunk’s antique! 

CraBTrEE. Ha! ha! ha! Well said, nephew! 

Mrs. Canpour. Ha! ha! ha! Well, you make me laugh; 
but I vow I hate you for it. What do you think of Miss 
Simper? 

Str BENJAMIN. Why, she has very pretty teeth. 

Lapy Trazue. Yes; and on that account, when she is neither 
speaking nor laughing (which very seldom happens), she never 
absolutely shuts her mouth, but leaves it always on ajar, as it 
were—thus.. [Shows her teeth.] 

Mrs. Canpour. How can you be so ill-natured? 

Lapy Traziz. Nay, I allow even that’s better than the 
pains Mrs. Prim takes to conceal her losses in front. She 
draws her mouth till it positively resembles the aperture of 
a poor’s-box, and all her words appear to slide out edgewise, as 
it were—thus: How do you do, madam? Yes, madam. 

[ Mimics. | 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Very well, Lady Teazle; I see you can 
be a little severe. 

Lapy Trazin. In defence of a friend it is but justice. But 
here comes Sir Peter to spoil our pleasantry. 


[Enter Str, PETER TEAZLE. ] 
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Mrs. Canpour. Nay, but I vow you shall not carry the 
laugh off so—for give me leave to say, that Mrs. Ogle 

Sir Perer. Madam, madam, I beg your pardon—there’s no 
stopping these good gentlemen’s tongues. But when I tell you, 
Mrs. Candour, that the lady they are abusing is a particular 
friend of mine, I hope you'll not take her ‘part. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Ha! ha! ha! well said, Sir Peter! but you 
are a cruel creature—too phlegmatic yourself for a jest, and 
too peevish to allow wit in others. 

Str Perer. Ah, madam, true wit is more nearly allied to 
good-nature than your ladyship is aware of. 

Lapy Trazie. True, Sir Peter: I believe they are so near 
akin that they can never be united. 

Sir BENJAMIN. Or rather, suppose them man and wife, be- 
cause one seldom sees them together. 

Lapy Trazie. But Sir Peter is such an enemy to scandal, 
I believe he would have it put down by parliament. 

Sir Peter. ’Fore heaven, madam, if they were to consider 
the sporting with reputation of as much importance as poach- 
ing on manors, and pass an act for the preservation of fame, 
as well as game, I believe many would thank them for the bill. 

Lavy SNEERWELL. O Lud! Sir Peter; would you deprive us 
of our privileges? 

Str Peter. “Ay, madam; and then no person should be per- 
mitted to kill characters and run down reputations, but quali- 
fied old maids and disappointed widows. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Go, you monster! 

Mrs. Canpour. But, surely, you would not be quite so 
severe on those who only report what they hear? 

Str Peter. Yes, madam, I would have law merchant for 
them too; and in all cases of slander currency, whenever the 
drawer of the le was not to be found, the injured parties 
should have a right to come on any of the endorsers. 

CraBTREE. Well, for my part, I believe there never was a 
scandalous tale without some foundation. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Come, ladies, shall we sit down to cards 
in the next room? 
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[Enter ServANT, who whispers Sir Perer.| 


Str Peter. I'll be with them directly—[Evzit Srrvanv.] 
T’ll get away unperceived. | Aside. | 
Lapy SNEERWELL. Sir Peter, you are not going to leave us? 
Sir Perer. Your ladyship must excuse me; I’m called away 
by particular business. But I leave my character behind me. 
[ Exit. ] 

Sir BensAMIN. Well—certainly, Lady Teazle, that lord of 
yours is a strange being: I could tell you some stories of him 
would make you laugh heartily if he were not your husband. 

Lapy TEAzuz. Oh, pray don’t mind that; come, do let’s hear 
them. 

[Exeunt all but Jos—epH SurFace and Marta.] 

JosEPH Surrace. Maria, I see you have no satisfaction in 
this society. 

Maria. How is it possible I should? If to raise malicious 
smiles at the infirmities or misfortunes of those who have 
never injured us be the province of wit or humour, Heaven 
grant me a double portion of dulness! 

JOSEPH SurFAcE. Yet they appear more ill-natured than 
they are; they have no malice at heart. 

’ Marta. Then is their conduct still more contemptible; for, 
in my opinion, nothing could excuse the intemperance of their 
tongues but a natural and uncontrollable bitterness of 
mind. 

JosepH SurFace. Undoubtedly, madam; and it has always 
been a sentiment of mine, that to propagate a malicious truth 
wantonly is more despicable than to falsify from revenge. 
But can you, Maria, feel thus for others, and be unkind to me 
alone? Is hope to be denied the tenderest passion? 

Marta. Why will you distress me by renewing this subject? 

JosEPpH Surrace. Ah, Maria! you would not treat me thus, 
and oppose your guardian, Sir Peter’s will, but that I see that 
profligate Charles is still a favoured rival. 

Maria. Ungenerously urged! But, whatever my sentiments 
are for that unfortunate young man, be assured I shall not 
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acters to kill time, and will rob a young fellow of his good 
name before he has years to know the value of it. But I am 
not to be prejudiced against my nephew by such, I promise 
‘ you! No, no: if Charles has done nothing false or mean, I 
shall compound for his extravagance, 

Rowtey. Then, my life on’t, you will reclaim him. Ah, 
sir, it gives me new life to find that your heart is not turned 
against him, and that the son of my good old master has one 
friend, however, left. 

Sir Oxtver. What! shall I forget, Master Rowley, when 
I was at his years myself? Egad, my brother and I were 
neither of us very prudent youths; and yet, I believe, you 
have not seen many better men than your old master was? 

Rowtey. Sir, ’tis this reflection gives me assurance that 
Charles may yet be a credit to his family. But here comes 
Sir Peter. 

Sir Oxiver. Egad, so he does! Mercy on me, he’s greatly 
altered, and seems to have a settled married look! One may 
read husband in his face at this distance! 


[Enter Str Peter TEAZLE. | 


Sir Perer. Ha! Sir Oliver—my old-friend! Welcome to 
England a thousand times! 

Sir Oxiver. Thank you, thank you, Sir Peter; and i’faith 
I am glad to find you well, believe me! 

Str Peter. Oh! ’tis a long time since we met—fifteen years, 
I doubt, Sir Oliver, and many a cross accident in the time. 

Str Ouiver. Ay, I have had my share. But, what! I find 
you are married, hey, my old boy? Well, well, it can’t be 
helped; and so—I wish you joy with all my heart! 

Sir Peter. Thank you, thank you, Sir Oliver.—Yes, I have 
entered into—the happy state; but we’ll not talk of that now. 

Sir Ouiver. True, true, Sir Peter; old friends should not 
begin on grievances at first meeting. No, no, no. 

Rowianp. [Aside to Sir Outver.| Take care, pray, sir. 

Str Oxtver. Well, so one of my nephews is a wild rogue, 
hey? 
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Str Peter. Wild! Ah! my old friend, I grieve for your dis- 
appointment there; he’s a lost young man, indeed. However, 
his brother will make you amends; Joseph is, indeed, what a 
youth should be—everybody in the world speaks well of him. 

Sir Oriver. I am sorry to hear it; he has too good a char- 
acter to be an honest fellow. Everybody speaks well of him! 
Psha! then he has bowed as low to knaves and fools as to the 
honest dignity of genius and virtue. 

Sir Perer. What, Sir Oliver! do you blame him for not 
making enemies?. 

Sir Outver. Yes, if he has merit enough to deserve them. 

Str Peter. Well, well—you’ll be convinced when you know 
him. ’Tis edification to hear him converse; he professes the 
noblest sentiments. 

Str Ouiver. Oh, plague of his sentiments! If he salutes 
me with a scrap of morality in his mouth, I shall be sick 
directly. But, however, don’t mistake me, Sir Peter; I don’t 
mean to defend Charles’s errors: but, before I form my judg- 
ment of either of them, I intend to make a trial of their hearts; 
and my friend Rowley and I have planned something for the 
purpose. 

Row.ey. And Sir Peter shall own for once he has been 
mistaken. 

Stir Peter. Oh, my life on Joseph’s honour! 

Str Ouiver. Well—come, give us a bottle of good wine, and 
we'll drink the lads’ health, and tell you our scheme. 

Sir Peter. Allons, then! 

Sir Oxiver. And don’t, Sir Peter, be so severe against your 
old friend’s son. Odds my life! I am not sorry that he has 
run out of the course a little: for my part, I hate to see pru- 
dence clinging to the green suckers of youth; ’tis like ivy 
round a sapling, and spoils the growth of the tree. [Hzeunt.] 
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Sir Perer. What, one Charles has never had money from 
before? 

Mosss. Yes, Mr. Premium, of Crutched Friars, formerly a 
broker. 

Sir Perer. Egad, Sir Oliver, a thought strikes me!— 
Charles, you say, does not know Mr. Premium? 

Mosss. Not at all. 

Str Peter. Now then, Sir Oliver, you may have a better 
opportunity of satisfying yourself than by an old romancing 
tale of a poor relation: go with my friend Moses, and repre- 
sent Premium, and then, I’ll answer for it, you’ll see your 
nephew in all his glory. 

Str Ouiver. Egad, I like this idea better than the other, 
and I may visit Joseph afterwards as old Stanley. 

Sir Perer. True—so you may. 

Row.ey. Well, this is taking Charles rather at a dis- 
advantage, to be sure. However, Moses, you understand Sir 
Peter, and will be faithful? 

Mosrs. You may depend upon me.—[Looks at his watch. ] 
This is near the time I was to have gone. 

Sir Ouiver. I'll accompany you as soon as you please, 
Moses But hold! I have forgot one thing—how the ae 
shall I be able to pass for a Jew? 

Mosss. There’s no need—the principal is Christian. 

Str Ouiver. Is he? I’m very sorry to hear it. But, then 
again, an’t I rather too smartly dressed to look like a money- 
lender? 

Str Perer. Not at all; ’twould not be out of character, if 
you went in your carriage—would it, Moses? 

Sir Outver. Well, but how must I talk? there’s certainly 
some cant of usury and mode of treating that I ought to know. 

Sir Perr. Oh, there’s not much to learn. The great point, 
as I take it, is to be exorbitant enough in your demands. Hey, 
Moses? 

Moses. Yes, that’s a very great point. 

Str Oxtver. Ill answer for’t Ill not be wanting in that. 
I’ll ask him eight or ten per cent. on the loan, at least. 
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Moses. If you ask him no more than that, you’ll be dis- 
covered immediately. 

Str Ouiver. Hey! what, the plague! how much then? 

Moses. That depends upon the circumstances. If he ap- 
pears not very anxious for the supply, you should require only 
forty or fifty per cent.; but if you find him in great distress, 
and want the moneys very bad, you may ask double. 

Stir Prerer. <A good honest trade you’re learning, Sir 
Oliver! : 

Sir Ouiver. Truly, I think so—and not unprofitable. 

Moses. Then, you know, you haven’t the moneys your- 
self, but are forced to borrow them for him of a friend. 

Str Outver. Oh! I borrow tt of a friend, do I? 

Mosss. And your friend is an unconscionable dog: but you 
can’t help that. 

Str Outver. My friend an unconscionable dog, is he? 

Mosgs. Yes, and he himself has not the moneys by him, 
but is forced to sell stock at a great loss. 

Sir Ouiver. He is forced to sell stock at a great loss, is he? 
Well, that’s very kind of him. 

Sir Perer. I’faith, Sir Oliver—Mr. Premium, I mean— 
~ you’ll soon be master of the trade. But, Moses! would not 
you have him run out a little against the annuity bill? That 
would be in character, I should think. 

Moses. Very much. 

Row.uey. And lament that a young man now must be at 
years of discretion before he is suffered to ruin himself? 

Mosss. Ay, great pity! 

Str Perer. And abuse the public for allowing merit to an 
act whose only object is to snatch misfortune and imprudence 
from the rapacious gripe of usury, and give the minor a chance 
of inheriting his estate without being undone by coming into 
possession. 

Str Oxtver. So, so—Moses shall give me further instruc- 


tions as we go together. 
Sir Perer. You will not have much time, for your nephey 


lives hard by. 
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Sir Perrr. Well—then let our future contest be, who shall 
be most obliging. 

Lapy THAzLe. I assure you, Sir Peter, good nature becomes 
you. You look now as you did before we were married, when 
you used to walk with me under the elms, and tell me stories 
of what a gallant you were in your youth, and chuck me under 
the chin, you would; and ask me if I thought I could love an 
old fellow, who would deny me nothing—didn’t you? 

Str Perper. Yes, yes, and you were as kind and atten- 
tive—— . 

Lapy Treazur. Ay, so I was, and would always take your 
part, when my acquaintance used to abuse you, and turn-you 
into ridicule. 

Str Peter. Indeed! 

Lapy Trazun. Ay, and when my cousin Sophy has called 
you a stiff, peevish old bachelor, and laughed at me for think- 
ing of marrying one who might be my father, I have always 
defended you, and said, I didn’t think you so ugly by any 
means. i 

Sir Perer. Thank you. 

Lapy Trazue: And I dared say you’d make a very good 
sort of a husband. 

Sir Perer. And you prophesied right; and we shall now 
be the happiest couple—— 

Lapy Trazitr. And never differ again? 

Sir Prerer. No, never—though at the same time, indeed, 
my dear Lady Teazle, you must watch your temper very seri- 
ously; for in all our little quarrels, my dear, if you recollect, 
my love, you always began first. 

Lapy Trazix. I beg your pardon, my dear Sir Peter: in- 
deed, you always gave the provocation. 

Str Perer. Now, see, my angel! take care—contradicting 
isn’t the way to keep friends. 

Lapy Trazue. Then, don’t you begin it, my love! 

Sir Peter. There, now! you—you are going on. You don’t 
perceive, my life, that you are just doing the very thing which 
you know always makes me angry. 
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Lavy Traziz. Nay, you know if you will be angry with- 
out any reason, my dear 

Str Peter. There! now you want to quarrel again. 

Lapy Trazuz. No, I’m sure I don’t: but, if you will be so 
peevish 

Sir Perer. There now! who begins first? 

Lapy Treaziz. Why, you, to be sure. I said nothing—but 
there’s no bearing your temper. 

Sir Peter. No, no, madam: the fault’s in your own temper. 

Lapy TEAZLE. Ay, vee are just what my cousin Sophy said 
you would be. 

Sir Perer. Your cousin Sophy is a forward impertinent 
gipsy. _ 

Lapy Trazue. You are a great bear, I am sure, to abuse 
my relations. 

Str Peter. Now may all the plagues of marriage be dou- 
bled on me, if ever I try to be friends with you any more! 

Lapy Trazute. So much the better. 

Str Peter. No, no, madam: ’tis evident you never cared 
a pin for me, and I was a madman to marry you—a pert, 
rural coquette, that had refused half the honest ’squires in 
the neighbourhood! 

Lapy Trazur. And I am sure I was a fool to marry you— 
an old dangling bachelor, who was single at fifty, only because 
he never could meet with any one who would have him. 

Sir Peter. Ay, ay, madam; but you were pleased enough 
to listen to me: you never had such an offer before. 

Lapy Traziz. No! didn’t I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, who 
everybody said would have been a better match? for his estate 
is just as good as yours, and he has broke his neck since we 
have been married. 

Sir Perer. I have done with you, madam! You are an 
unfeeling, ungrateful—but there’s an end of everything. I 
believe you capable of everything that is bad. Yes, madam, 
I now believe the reports relative to you and Charles, 
madam. Yes, madam, you and Charles are, not without 
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Trip. Why, nothing, capital of my master’s wardrobe has 
dropped lately; but I could give you a mortgage on some of 
his winter clothes, with equity of redemption before Novem- 
ber—or you shall have the reversion of the French velvet, or 
a post-obit on the blue and silver;—these, I should think, 
Moses, with a few pair of point ruffles, as a collateral security 
—hey, my little fellow? 

Moses. Well, well. [Bell rings.] 

Trip. Egad, I heard the bell! I believe, gentlemen, I can 
now introduce you. Don’t forget the annuity, little Moses! 
This way, gentlemen, I’ll insure my place, you know. 

Str Ouiver. [Aside.] If the man be a shadow of the master, 
this is the temple of dissipation indeed. [Exeunt.] 


Scene III.—Another Room in the same. 


[CHARLES SurFAcr, Str Harry BumMpsEr, CARELESS, and 
GENTLEMEN, discovered drinking. | 


CuHarLes Surrace. ’Fore heaven, ’tis true!—there’s the 
great degeneracy of the age. Many of our acquaintance have 
taste, spirit, and politeness; but plague on’t they won’t drink. 

CarELEss. It is so, indeed, Charles! they give into all the 
substantial luxuries of the table, and abstain from nothing but 
wine and wit. Oh, certainly society suffers by it intolerably! 
for now, instead of the social spirit of raillery that used to 
mantle over a glass of bright Burgundy, their conversation is 
become just like the Spa-water they drink, which has all the 
pertness and flatulency of champagne, without its spirit or 
flavour. 

First GENTLEMAN. But what are they to do who love 
play better than wine? 

CarELEss. True! there’s Sir Harry diets himself for EUS 
ing, and is now under a hazard regimen, 

CuHares Surrace. Then he’ll have the worst of it. What! 
you wouldn’t train a horse for the course by keeping him from 
corn? For my part, egad, I’m never so successful as when I 
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am a little merry: let me throw on a bottle of champagne, and 
I never lose. 

Aut. Hey, what? 

Cuartes Surrace. At least I never feel my losses, which 
is exactly the same thing. 

SECOND GENTLEMAN. Ay, that I believe. 

CHARLES SurFAce. And, then, what man can pretend to be 
a believer in love, who is an abjurer of wine? ’Tis the test by 
which the lover knows his own heart. Fill a dozen bumpers 
to a dozen beauties, and she that floats at the top is the maid 
that has bewitched you. 

CarELEsS. Now then, Charles, be honest, and give us your 
real favourite. ’ 

CHARLES SurFAcE. Why, I have withheld her only in com- 
passion to you. If I toast her, you must give a round of her 
peers, which is impossible—on earth. 

CarELEss. Oh, then we’ll find some canonised vestals or 
heathen goddesses that will do, I warrant! 

CHARLES SurFAce. Here then, bumpers, you rogues! bump- 
ers! Maria! Maria— 

Str Harry. Maria who? 

Cartes Surrace. Oh, damn the surname!—'tis too for- 
mal to be registered in Love’s calendar—Maria! 

Aut. Maria. 

CHARLES SurFAcE. But now, Sir Harry, beware, we must 
have beauty superlative. 

CarELess. Nay, never study, Sir Harry: we’ll stand to the 
toast, though your mistress should want an eye, and you know 
you have a song will excuse you. 

Str Harry. Egad, so I have! and I'll give him the song 
instead of the lady. [ Sings. ] 

Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen; 
Here’s to the widow of fifty; 


Here’s to the flaunting extravagant quean, 
And here’s to the housewife that’s thrifty. 


Cuorvus. Let the toast pass— 
! Drink to the lass 
J’ll warrant she’ll prove an excuse for a glass. 
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CarELESS. Oh, you know I am always ready: word, note, 
or bond, ’tis all the same to me. [Lxit.] 

Mosss. Sir, this is Mr. Premium, a gentleman of the strict- 
est honour and secrecy; and always performs what he under- 
takes. Mr. Premium, this is— — 

Cuar.es Surrace. Psha! have done. Sir, my friend Moses 
is a very honest fellow, but a little slow at expression: he’ll 
be an hour giving us our titles. Mr, Premium, the plain state 
of the matter is this: I am an extravagant young fellow who 
wants to borrow money; you I take to be a prudent old fel- 
low, who have got money to lend. I am blockhead enough to 
give fifty per cent. sooner than not have it! and you, I pre- 
sume, are rogue enough to take a hundred if you can get it. 
Now, sir, you see we are acquainted at once, and may Bea 
to business without further ceremony. 

Str Ouiver. Exceeding frank, upon my word. I see, sir, 
you are not a man of many compliments. 

Cares Surrace. Oh, no, sir! plain dealing in business I 
always think best. 

Sir Oxiver. Sir, I like you the better for it. However, you 
are mistaken in one thing; I have no money to lend, but I 
believe I could procure some of a friend; but then he’s an 
unconscionable dog. Isn’t he, Moses? And must sell stock 
to accommodate you. Mustn’t he, Moses! 

Moses. Yes, indeed! You know I always speak the truth, 
and scorn to tell a lie! 

CuarLes SurFace. Right. People that speak truth gen- 
erally do. But these are trifles, Mr. Premium. What! I 
know money isn’t to be bought without paying for’t! 

Sir Oxtver. Well, but what security could you give? You 
have no land, I suppose? 

Cuar.es Surrace. Not a mole-hill, nor a twig, but what’s 
in the bough-pots out of the window! 

Sir Ouiver. Nor any stock, I presume? 

CHARLES SURFACE. Nothing but live stock—and that’s énly 
a few pointers and ponies. But pray, Mr. Premium, are you 
acquainted at all with any of my connections? 
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Str Ouiver. Why, to say the truth, I am. 

Cuarues Surrace. Then you must know that I have a 
devilish rich uncle in the East Indies, Sir Oliver Surface, from 
whom.I have the greatest expectations? 

Sir Ouiver. That you have a wealthy uncle I have heard; 
but how your expectations will turn out is more, I believe, 
than you can tell. 

CuarEs SurFAce. Oh, no!—there can be no doubt. They 
tell me I’m a prodigious favourite, and that he talks of leaving 
me everything. 

Str Oxiver. Indeed! this is the first I’ve heard of it. 

CHARLES SuRFACE. Yes, yes, ’tis Just so. Moses knows ’tis 
true; don’t you, Moses? 

Mosss. Oh, yes! J’ll swear to’t. 

Sir Oniver. Egad, they’ll persuade me presently I’m at 
Bengal. [ Aside. | 

CHARLES Surrace. Now I propose, Mr. Premium, if it’s 
agreeable to you, a post-obit on Sir Oliver’s life: though at the 
same time the old fellow has been so liberal to me, that I give 
you my word, I should be very sorry to hear that anything 
had happened to him. 

Str Oxtver. Not more than I should, I assure you. But the 
bond you mention happens to be just the worst security you 
_ could offer me—for I might live to a hundred and never see 
the principal. 

CHARLES SurFrace. Oh, yes, you would! the moment Sir 
Oliver dies, you know, you would come on me for the money. 

Sir Oxtver. Then I believe I should be the most unwel- 
come dun you ever had in your life. 

CHARLES SurFACE. What! I suppose you're afraid that Sir 
Oliver is too good a life? 

Sir Ouiver. No, indeed I am not; though I have heard he 
is as hale and healthy as any man of his years in Christendom. 

CHARLES SurFAce. There again, now, you are misinformed. 
No, no, the climate has hurt him considerably, poor uncle 
Oliver. Yes, yes, he breaks apace, I’m told—and is so much 
altered lately that his nearest relations would not know him. 
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Sir Outver. No! Ha! ha! ha! so much altered lately that 
his nearest relations would not know him! Ha! ha! ha! egad 
—ha! ha! ha! 

CHarLes Surface. Ha! ha!—you’re glad to hear that, lit- 
tle Premium? 

Sir Ouiver. No, no, I’m not. 

CHARLES SURFACE. Yes, yes, you esha ha! ha!—you 
know that mends your chance. 

Str Ouiver. But I’m told Sir Oliver is coming over; nay, 
some say he is actually arrived. 

CuarLes Surrace. Psha! sure I must know better than 
you whether he’s come or not. No, no, rely on’t he’s at this 
moment at Calcutta. Isn’t he, Moses? 

Mosess. Oh, yes, certainly. 

Str Outver. Very true, as you say, you must know better 
than I, though I have it from pretty good authority. Haven’t 
I, Moses! 

Moses. Yes, most undoubted! 

Sir Outver. But, sir, as I understand you want a few hun- 
dreds immediately, is there nothing you could dispose of? 

CHARLES SurRFACE. How do you mean? 

Sir Ouiver. For instance, now, I have heard that your 
father left behind him a great quantity of massy old plate. 

Cuarues Surrace. O Lud! that’s gone long ago. Moses 
can tell you how better than I can. 

Sir Ouiver. [Aside.] Good lack! all the family race-cups 
and corporation-bowls!—|Aloud.] Then it was also supposed 
that his library was one of the most valuable and compact. 

CHARLES SurFACE. Yes, yes, so it was— vastly too much 
so for a private gentleman. For my part, I was always of a 
communicative disposition, so I thought it a shame to keep so 
much knowledge to myself. 

Sir Ouiver. | Aszde.] Mercy upon me! learning that had run 
in the family like an heir-loom!—[Aloud.] Pray, what has 
become of the books? 

CHARLES SurFAcE. You must inquire of the auctioneer, 
Master Premium, for I don’t believe even Moses can direct 
you. 
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Mosss. I know nothing of books. 

Sir Outver. So, so, nothing of the family property left, I 
suppose? 

CHARLES Surrace. Not much, indeed; unless you have a 
mind to the family pictures. I have got a room full of ances- 
tors above: and if you have a taste for old paintings, egad, 
you shall have ’em a bargain! 

Smr Ouiver. Hey! what the devil! sure, you wouldn’t sell 
your forefathers, would you? 

CHARLES SurFAcE. Every man of them, to the best bidder. 

Str Outver. What! your great-uncles and aunts? 

CHARLES SurFace. Ay, and my great-grandfathers and 
grandmothers too. 

Str Oxiver. [Aside.] Now I give him up!—T[Aloud.] What 
the plague, have you no bowels for your own kindred? Odd’s 
life! do you take me for Shylock in the play, that you would 
raise money of me on your own flesh and blood? 

CHARLES SurFAcE. Nay, my little broker, don’t be angry: 
what need you care, if you have your money’s worth? 

Str Oxiver. Well, I’ll be the purchaser: I think I can dis- 
pose of the family canvas.—[Aside.] Oh, I'll never forgive 
him this! never! 

| Re-enter CARELESS. | 

CarELEss. Come, Charles, what keeps you? 

CHARLES SurFAce. I can’t come yet. I’faith, we are going 
to have a sale above stairs; here’s little Premium will buy all 
my ancestors! 

CarELEss. Oh, burn your ancestors! 

Cuarues Surrace. No, he may do that afterwards, if he 
pleases. Stay, Careless, we want you: egad, you shall be auc- 
tioneer—so come along with us. 

CarELess. Oh, have with you, if that’s the case. I can 
handle a hammer as well as a dice box! Going! going! 

Sir Ouiver. Oh, the profligates! [ Aside. ] 

CHARLES SurFAcE. Come, Moses, you shall be appraiser, 
if we want one. Gad’s life, little Premium, you don’t seem to 
like the business? 
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Str Ouiver. Oh, yes, I do, vastly! Ha! ha! ha! yes, yes, I 
think it a rare joke to sell one’s family by auction—ha! ha!— 
[ Aside.] Oh, the prodigal! 

CHARLES SurFACE. To be sure! when a man wants money, 
where the plague should he get assistance, if he can’t make 
free with his own relations? [Exeunt.] 

Sir Ouiver. I'll never forgive him; never! never! 


ACT IV 
Scene I.—A Picture Room in CHARLES SURFACE’S House. 


[Enter CuarLes SurFAcE, Sir OLiver Surrace, Mosss, and 
CARELESS. | 


CHARLES Surrace. Walk in, gentlemen, pray walk in;— 
here they are, the family of the Surfaces, up to the Conquest. 

Sir Oxiver. And, in my opinion, a goodly collection. 

CHARLES SurFace. Ay, ay, these are done in the true spirit 
of portrait-painting; no volontiére grace or expression. Not 
like the works of your modern Raphaels, who give you the 
strongest resemblance, yet contrive to make your portrait in- 
dependent of you; so that you may sink the original and not 
hurt the picture. No, no; the merit of these is the inveterate 
likeness—all stiff and awkward as the originals, and like noth- 
ing in human nature besides. 

Sir Outver. Ah! we shall never see such figures of men 
again. 

CHARLES Surrace. I hope not. Well, you see, Master Pre- 
mium, what a domestic character I am; here I sit of an eve- 
ning surrounded by my family. But come, get to your pulpit, 
Mr. Auctioneer; here’s an old gouty chair of my grandfather’s 
will answer the purpose. 

CarELESs. Ay, ay, this will do. But, Charles, I haven’t a 
hammer; and what’s an auctioneer without his hammer? 
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CHARLES SurFAcE. Egad, that’s true. What parchment 
have we here? Oh, our genealogy in full. [Taking pedigree 
down.| Here, Careless, you shall have no common bit of ma- 
hogany, here’s the family tree for you, you rogue! This shall 
be your hammer, and now you may knock down my ancestors 
with their own pedigree. 

Sir Ouiver. What an unnatural rogue!—an ex post facto 
parricide! [| Aside. ] 

CARELESS. Yes, yes, here’s a list of your generation indeed; 
—faith, Charles, this is the most convenient thing you could 
have found for the business, for ’twill not only serve as a ham- 
mer, but a catalogue into the bargain. Come, begin—A-going, 
a-golng, a-going! 

Cuar.es SurFace. Bravo, Careless! Well, here’s my great 
uncle. Sir Richard Ravelin, a marvellous good general in his 
day, I assure you. He served in all the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough’s wars, and got that cut over his eye at the battle of 
Malplaquet. What say you, Mr. Premium? look at him— 
there’s a hero! not cut out of his feathers, as your modern 
clipped captains are, but enveloped in wig and regimentals, 
as a general should be. What do you bid? 

Str Ouiver. [Aside to Mosss.] Bid him speak. 

Moses. Mr. Premium would have you speak. 

CHARLES SurFAcE. Why, then, he shall have him for ten 
pounds, and I’m sure that’s not dear for a staff-officer. 

Sir Ouiver. [Aside.] Heaven deliver me! his famous uncle 
Richard for ten pounds!—[Aloud.] Very well, sir, I take him 
at that. 

CHARLES SuRFACE. Careless, knock down my uncle Rich- 
ard.—Here, now, is a maiden sister of his, my great-aunt 
Deborah, done by Kneller, in his best manner, and esteemed a 
very formidable likeness. There she is, you see, a shepherdess 
feeding her flock. You shall have her for five pounds ten— 
the sheep are worth the money. 

Sir Ouiver. [Aside.] Ah! poor Deborah! a woman who set 
such a value on herself!—[Aloud.] Five pounds ten—she’s 
mine. 
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CuHaAruEs Surrace. Knock down my aunt Deborah! Here, 
now, are two that were a sort of cousins of theirs——You see, 
Moses, these pictures were done some time ago, when beaux 
wore wigs, and the ladies their own hair. 

Str Ouiver. Yes, truly, head-dresses appear to have been 
a little lower in those days. 

CHARLES SurFACE. Well, take that couple for the same. 

Mosss. "Tis a good bargain. 

Cuares Surrace. Careless!—This, now, is a grandfather 
of my mother’s, a learned judge, well known on the western 
circuit—What do you rate him at, Moses? 

Moses. Four guineas. 

CHARLES SurFACE. Four guineas! Gad’s life, you don’t 
bid me the price of his wig—Mr. Premium, you have more 
respect for the woolsack; do let us knock his lordship down 
at fifteen. 

Str Outver. By all means. 

CarELEss. Gone! 

Cuar.es Surrace. And there are two brothers of his, Wil- 
liam and Walter Blunt, Esquires, both members of Parlia- 
ment, and noted speakers; and, what’s very extraordinary, 
I believe, this is the first time they were ever bought or 
sold. 

Sir Ouiver. That is very sit wohdiaey indeed! I'll take 
them at your own price, for the honour of Parliament. 

Cuarues. Well said, little Premium! I'll knock them 
down at forty. 

CHARLES SurFAcE. Here’s a jolly fellow—I don’t know 
what relation, but he was mayor of Norwich: take him at 
eight pounds. 

Sir Ouiver. No, no; six will do for the mayor. 

CHARLES SurFAcE. Come, make it guineas, and I’ll throw 
you the two aldermen there into the bargain. 

Sir Oxtver. They’re mine. 

Cartes Surrace. Careless, knock down the mayor and 
aldermen. But, plague on’t! we shall be all day retailing in 
this manner; do let us deal wholesale: what say you, little 
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Premium? Give me three hundred pounds for the rest of the 
family in the lump. 

CareLess. Ay, ay, that will be the best way. 

‘Str Outver. Well, well, anything to accommodate you; 
they are mine. But there is one portrait which you have 
always passed over. 

CarELESS. What, that ill-looking little fellow over the 
settee? 

Str Ouiver. Yes, sir, I mean that; though I don’t think 
him so ill-looking a little fellow, by any means. 

CuHarLes Surrace. What, that? Oh; that’s my uncle 
Oliver! ’Twas done before he went to India. 

CarELEss. Your uncle Oliver! Gad, then you’ll never be 
friends, Charles. That, now, to me, is as stern a looking rogue 
as ever I saw; an unforgiving eye, and a damned disinheriting 
countenance; an inveterate knave, depend on’t. Don’t you 
think so, little Premium? 

Sir Outver. Upon my soul, sir, I do not; I think it is as 
honest a looking face as any in the room, dead or alive. But 
I suppose uncle Oliver goes with the rest of the lumber? 

CHARLES SurFAcE. No, hang it! Tl not part with poor 
Noll. The old fellow has been very good to me, and, egad, 
T’ll keep his picture while I’ve a room to put it in. 

Sir Outver. [Aside.] The rogue’s my nephew after all!— 
[Aloud.] But, sir, I have somehow taken a fancy to that 
picture. 

Cuarues Surrace. I’m sorry for’t, for you certainly will 
not have it. Oons, haven’t you got enough of them? 

Str Outver. [Aside.] I forgive him everything!—| Aloud. ] 
But, sir, when I take a whim in my head, I don’t value money. 
I'll give you as much for that as for all the rest. 

CuarLes SurFace. Don’t tease me, master broker; I tell 
you I’ll not part with it, and there’s an end of it. 

Str Ontver. [Aside.] How like his father the dog is— 
[Aloud.] Well, well, I have done——[Aside.] I did not perceive 
it before, but I think I never saw such a striking resemblance. 
—[Aloud.] Here is a draught for your sum. 
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Cuartes Surrace. Why, ’tis for eight hundred pounds! 

Sir Oxiver. You will not let Sir Oliver go? 

Cuartes Surrace. Zounds! no! I tell you, once more. 

Sr Ouiver... Then never mind the difference, we’ll balance 
that another time. But give me your hand on the bargain; 
you are an honest fellow, Charles—I beg pardon, sir, for being 
so free-—Come, Moses. 

Cares Surrace. Egad, this is a whimsical old fellow!— 
But hark’ee, Premium, you’ll prepare lodgings for these gen- 
tlemen. 

Sir Ontver. Yes, yes, I’ll send for them in a day or two. 

CHARLES SurFAce. But hold; do now send a genteel con- 
veyance for them, for, I assure you, they were most of them 
used to ride in their own carriages. 

Str Ouiver. I will, I will—for all but Oliver. 

CHARLES SurFace. Ay, all but the little nabob. 

Sir Oxiver. You’re fixed on that? 

Caries Surrace. Peremptorily. 

Str Oxiver. [Aside.] A dear extravagant rogue!—[Aloud.] 
Good day!—Come, Moses.—[Aside.] Let me hear now who 
dares call him profligate! [Exeunt with Mosss.] 

CareLess. Why, this is the oddest genius of the sort I ever 
met with! 

CHARLES SurFAcr. Egad, he’s the prince of brokers, I 
think. I wonder how the devil Moses got acquainted with so 
honest a fellow.—Ha! here’s Rowley.—Do, Careless, say I'll 
join the company in a few moments. 

CareLess. I will—but don’t let that old blockhead per- 
suade you to squander any: of that money on old musty debts, 
or any such nonsense; for tradesmen, Charles, are the miost 
exorbitant fellows. 

CHARLES Surrace. Very true, and paying them is only 
encouraging them. ; 

CarELEss. Nothing else. 

Cuarues Surrace. Ay, ay, never fear—[EHzit CarELEss.] 
So! this was an odd old fellow, indeed. Let me see, two-thirds 
of these five hundred and thirty odd pounds are mine by right. 
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"Fore Heaven! I find one’s ancestors are more valuable rela- 
tions than I took them for!—Ladies and gentlemen, your most 
obedient and very grateful servant. 

[Bows ceremoniously to the pictures. ] 


[Enter Row ey.] 


Ha! old Rowley! egad, you are just come in time to take leave 
of your old acquaintances. 

Rowtey. Yes, I heard they were a-going. But I wonder 
you can have such spirits under so many distresses. 

CHARLES SurFACE. Why, there’s the point! my distresses 
are so many, that I can’t afford to part with my spirits; but 
I shall be rich and splenetic, all in good time. However, I 
suppose you are surprised that I am not more sorrowful at 
parting with so many near relations; to be sure, ’tis very 
affecting; but you see they never move a muscle, so why 
should I? 

Row.tey. There’s no making you serious a moment. 

Cuartes Surrace. Yes, faith, I am so now. Here, my 
honest Rowley, here, get me this changed directly, and take 
a hundred pounds of it immediately to old Stanley. 

Rowury. A hundred pounds! Consider only 

CHARLES SurFACE. Gad’s life, don’t talk about it! poor 
Stanley’s wants are pressing, and, if you don’t make haste, 
we will have some one call that has a better right to the 
money. 

Rowuey. Ah! there’s the point! I never will cease dun- 
ning you with the old proverb 

CHARLES SurFace. Be just before you’re generous.—Why, 
so I would if I could; but Justice is an old hobbling beldame, 
and I can’t get her to keep pace with Generosity, for the soul 
of me. 

Rowtey. Yet, Charles, believe me, one hour’s reflection—— 

Cuartes Surrace. Ay, ay, it’s very true; but, hark’ee, 
Rowley, while I have, by Heaven I’ll give; so, damn your 
economy! and now for hazard. [Exeunt.] 
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SCENE Il.—Another room in the same. 


[Enter Str Ottver Surrace and Mosss.]| 


Moses. Well, sir, I think, as Sir Peter said, you have seen 
Mr. Charles in high glory; ’tis great pity he’s so extravagant. 

Sr Oxiver. True, but he would not sell my picture. 

Moses. And loves wine and women so much. 

Sir Outver. But he would not sell my picture. 

Mosrs. And games so deep. 

Str Oxiver. But he would not sell my picture. Oh, here’s 
Rowley. 

[Enter Row ey. | 


Rowuey. So, Sir Oliver, I find you have made a pur- 
chase 

Sir Ouiver. Yes, yes, our young rake has parted with his 
ancestors like old tapestry. 

Rowuey. And here has he commissioned me to re-deliver 
you part of the purchase money—I mean, though, in your 
necessitous character of old Stanley. 

Mosss. Ah! there is the pity of all: he is so damned char- 
itable. 

Row.ey. And I left a hosier and two tailors in the hall, 
who, I’m sure, won’t be paid, and this hundred would satisfy 
them. 

Str Ouiver. Well, well, I’ll pay his debts, and his benevo- 
lence too. But now I am no more a broker, and you shall 
introduce me to the elder brother as old Stanley. 

Row.ey. Not yet awhile; Sir Peter, I know, means to call 
there about this time. 


[Enter Trip. | 


Trip. Oh, gentlemen, I beg pardon for not showing you 
out; this way—Moses, a word. [Eat with Moszs. ] 

Sir Ouiver. There’s a fellow for you! Would you believe 
it, that puppy intercepted the Jew on our coming, and wanted 
to. raise money before he got to his master! 
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Rowtey. Indeed! 

Str Oxiver. Yes, they are now planning an annuity busi- 
ness. Ah, Master Rowley, in my days servants were content 
with the follies of their masters, when they were worn a little 
threadbare; but now they have their vices, like their birthday 
_ clothes, with the gloss on. [Exeunt. | 


Scene III—A Library in Josrpu Surrace’s House. 


[Enter JosePpH SURFACE and SERVANT. | 


JosEPH SurFace. No letter from Lady Teazle? 

SERVANT. No, sir. 

JOSEPH SuRFACE. [Aside.] I am surprised she has not sent, 
if she is prevented from coming. Sir Peter certainly does 
not suspect me. Yet I wish I may not lose the heiress, through 
the scrape I have drawn myself into with the wife; however, 
Charles’s imprudence and bad character are great points in 
my favour. [Knocking without. | 

Servant. Sir, I believe that must be Lady Teazle. 

JOSEPH Surrace. Hold! See whether it is or not, before 
you go to the door: I have a particular message for you if 
it should be my brother. 

ServANT. ‘Tis her ladyship, sir; she always leaves the 
chair at the milliner’s in the next street. 

JOSEPH SurFACE. Stay, stay: draw that screen before the 
window—that will do;—my opposite neighbour is a maiden 
lady of so curious a temper.—[Servant draws the screen, and 
exit.| I have a difficult hand to play in this affair. Lady 
Teazle has lately suspected my views on Maria; but she must 
by no means be let into that secret,—at least, till I have her 
more in my power. 


[Enter Lavy TEAZLE. | 
Lapy Trazur. What, sentiment in soliloquy now? Have 


you been very impatient? O Lud! don’t pretend to look 
grave. I vow I couldn’t come before. 
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JOSEPH SurFACE. O madam, punctuality is a species of con- 

stancy very unfashionable in a lady of quality. 
[Places chairs, and sits after Lapy TEAZLE 1s seated. | 

Lapy TrazLz. Upon my word, you ought to pity me. Do 
you know Sir Peter is grown so ill-natured to me of late, 
and so jealous of Charles too—that’s the best of the story 
isn’t it? 

JosepH Surrack. I am glad my scandalous friends keep 
that up. [ Aside. ] 

Lapy Treazue. I am sure I wish he would let Maria marry 
him, and then perhaps he would be convinced; don’t you Mr. 
Surface? 

JosEPH Surrace. [Aside.] Indeed I do not.—[Aloud.] Oh, 
certainly I do! for then my dear Lady Teazle would also be 
convinced how wrong her suspicions were of my having any 
design on the silly girl. 

Lavy TrazuE, Well, well, I’m inclined to believe you. But 
isn’t it provoking, to have the most ill-natured things said 
of one? And there’s my friend Lady Sneerwell has circulated 
I don’t know how many scandalous tales of me, and all with- 
out any foundation,.too; that’s what vexes me. 

JosePH Surrace. Ay, madam, to be sure, that is the pro- 
voking circumstance—without foundation; yes, yes, there’s 
the mortification, indeed; for, when a scandalous story is 
believed against one, there certainly is no comfort like the 
. consciousness of having deserved it. 

Lapy Trazur. No, to be sure, then I’d forgive their malice; 
but to attack me, who am really so innocent, and who never 
say an ill-natured thing of anybody—that is, of any friend; 
and then Sir Peter, too, to have him so peevish, and so suspic- 
ious, when I know the integrity of my own heart—indeed ’tis 
monstrous! 

JosepH Surrace. But, my dear Lady Teazle, ’tis your own 
fault if you suffer it. When a husband entertains a ground- 
less suspicion of his wife, and withdraws his confidence from 
her, the original compact is broken, and she owes it to the 
honour of her sex to endeavour to outwit him. 
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Lapy Traziz. Indeed! So that, if he suspects me with- 
out cause, it follows, that the best way of curing his jealousy 
is to give him reason for’t? 

JosepH SurFace. Undoubtedly—for your husband should 
never be deceived in you: and in that case it becomes you 
to be frail in compliment to his discernment. 

Lapy Trazue. To be sure, what you say is very reasonable, 
and when the consciousness of my innocence 

JosePH Surrace. Ah, my dear madam, there is the great 
mistake; ’tis this very conscious innocence that is of the great- 
est prejudice to you. What is it makes you negligent of 
forms, and careless of the world’s opinion? why the conscious- 
ness of your own innocence. What makes you thoughtless 
in your conduct, and apt to run into a thousand little im- 
prudences? why, the consciousness of your own innocence. 
What makes you impatient of Sir Peter’s temper, and out- 
rageous at his suspicions? why the consciousness of your inno- 
cence, 

Lapy Trazun. ’Tis very true! 

JOSEPH SurFAcE. Now, my dear Lady Teazle, if you would 
but once make a trifling faux pas, you can’t conceive how 
cautious you would grow, and how ready to humour and 
agree with your husband. 

Lapy Trazute. Do you think so? 

JosEpH SurFace. Oh, I’m sure on’t; and then you would 
find all scandal would cease at once, for—in short, your char- 
acter at present is like a person in a plethora, absolutely dying 
from too much health. 

Lapy Txazue. So, so; then I perceive your prescription is, 
that I must sin in my own defence, and part with my virtue 
to preserve my reputation? 

JosepH Surrace. Exactly so, upon my credit, ma’am. 

Lapy Trazue. Well, certainly this is the oddest doctrine, 
and the newest receipt for avoiding calumny! 

JosEpH Surrace. An infallible one, believe me. Prudence, 
like experience, must be paid for. 

Lapy Trazur. Why, if my understanding were once :con- 


vinced—— 
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JosrpH SurFAcE. Oh, certainly, madam, your understand- 
ing should be convinced. Yes, yes—Heaven forbid I should 
persuade you to do anything you thought wrong. No, no, IL 
have too much honour to desire it. 

Lapy TrAzue. Don’t you think we may as well leave honour 
out of the argument? — [ Rises. | 

JosepH Surrace. Ah,.the ill effects of your country educa- 
tion, I see, still remain with you. 

Lapy Trazue. I doubt they do, indeed; and I will fairly 
own to you, that if I could be persuaded to do wrong, it 
would be by Sir Peter’s ill-usage sooner than your honourable 
logic, after all. 

JOSEPH SURFACE. Then, by this hand, which he is unworthy 

[Taking her hand.] 
[Re-enter SERVANT. | 
’*Sdeath, you blockhead—what do you want? 

Servant. I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought you would 
not choose Sir Peter to come up without announcing him. 

JOSEPH SurFAcE. Sir Peter!—Oons—the devil! 

Lapy Trazue. Sir Peter! O Lud! Vmruined! I’m ruined! 

SERVANT. Sir, ’twasn’t I let him in. 

Lapy Trazip, Oh! I’m quite undone! What will become 
of me? Now, Mr. Logic—Oh! mercy, sir, he’s on the stairs 
—TI’ll get behind here—and if ever I’m so imprudent again 

[Goes behind the screen.] 

JosePH Surrace. Give me that book. 

[Sits down. Srmrvant pretends to adjust his chair.] 


[Enter Str Prtrer TEAZLE.] 


of 


Str Perer. Ay, ever improving himself—Mr. Surface, Mr. 
Surface [Pats JoserH on the shoulder. | 

JOSEPH Surrace. Oh, my dear Sir Peter, I beg your par- 
don. [Gaping, throws away the book.| I have been dozing 
over a stupid book. Well, I am much obliged to you for 
this call. You haven’t been here, I believe, since I fitted 
up this room. Books, you know, are the only things I am 
a coxcomb in. 
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_ Sir Peter. ’Tis very neat indeed. Well, well, that’s proper; 
and you can make even your screen a source of knowledge 
—hung, I perceive, with maps. 

JOSEPH SurFacn. Oh, yes, I find great use in that screen. 

Str Peter. I dare say you must, certainly, when you want 
to find anything in a hurry. 

JOSEPH SurFace. Ay, or to hide anything in a hurry either. 


[ Aside. | 
Str Peter. Well, I have a little private business. 
JOSEPH SuRFACE. You need not stay. [To SERVANT. | 
SerRvANT. No, sir. [ Exit. ] 


JosEPH Surrace. Here’s a chair, Sir Peter—I beg 

Sir Perer. Well, now we are alone, there isa subject, 
my dear friend, on which I wish to unburden my mind to 
you—a point of the greatest moment to my peace; in short, 
my good friend, Lady Teazle’s conduct of late has made me 
very unhappy. 

JOSEPH SurrAcE. Indeed! I am very sorry to hear it. 

Sir Peter. Yes, ‘tis but too plain she has not the least 
regard for me; but, what’s worse, I have pretty good au- 
thority to suppose she has formed an’ attachment to an- 
other. 

JoskpH SurFace. Indeed! you astonish me! 

Str Perer. Yes! and, between ourselves, I think T’'ve dis- 
covered the person. 

JosepH’ Surrace. How! you alarm me exceedingly. 

Sir Perer. Ay, my dear friend, I knew you would sympa- 
thize with me! 

JosepH Surrace, Yes, believe me, Sir Peter, such a dis- 
covery would hurt me just as much as it would you. 

Str Perer. I am convinced of it. Ah! it is a happiness 
to have a friend whom we can trust even with one’s family 
secrets. But have you no guess who I mean? 

JosEpH Surrace. I haven’t the most distant idea. It can’t 
be Sir Benjamin Backbite! 

Sir Perer. Oh, no! What say you to Charles? 

JosEpH Surrace. My brother! impossible! 
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Sir Peter. Oh, my dear friend, the goodness of your own 
heart misleads you. You judge of others by yourself. 

JosEPH Surracr. Certainly, Sir Peter, the heart that is 
conscious of its own integrity is ever slow to credit another’s 
treachery. 

Sir Perer. True; but your brother has no sentiment—you 
never hear him talk so. 

JosepH Surrace. Yet I can’t but think Lady Teazle her- 
self has too much principle. 

Sir Perer. Ay; but what is principle against the flattery 
of a handsome, lively young fellow? 

JOSEPH SURFACE. That’s very true. 

Sir Peter. And then, you know, the difference of our ages 
makes it very improbable that she should have any great 
affection for me; and if she were to be frail, and I were to 
make it public, why the town would only laugh at me, the 
foolish old bachelor, who had married a girl. 

JosEPH SurFace. That’s true, to be sure—they would laugh. 

Sir Peter. Laugh! ay, and make ballads, and paragraphs, 
and the devil knows what of me. 

JosEPH SurFace. No, you must never make it public. 

Sir Perer. But then again—that the nephew of my old 
friend, Sir Oliver, should be the person to attempt sich a 
wrong, hurts me more nearly. 

JosepH Surrace. Ay, there’s the point. When ingratitude 
barbs the dart of injury, the wound has double danger in it. 
Sir Peter, Ay—I, that was, in a manner, left his guardian: 
in whose house he had been so often entertained; who never 

in my life denied him—my advice! 

JosEPH SurFAce. Oh, ’tis not to be credited! There may 
be a man capable of such baseness, to be sure; but, for my 
part, till you can give me positive proofs, I cannot but doubt 
it. However, if it should be proved on him, he is no longer 
a brother of mine—I disclaim kindred with him: for the 
man who can break the laws of hospitality, and tempt the 
wife of his friend, deserves to be branded as the pest of 
society. 
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Str Perer. What a difference there is between you! What 
noble sentiments! 

JosEPH Surrace. Yet I cannot suspect Lady Teazle’s 
honour. 

Sirk Perer. I am sure I wish to think well of her, and to 
remove all ground of quarrel between us. She has lately re- 
proached me more than once with having made no settle- 
ment on her; and, in our last quarrel, she almost hinted that 
she should not break her heart if I was dead. Now, as we 
seem to differ in our ideas of expense, I have resolved she 
shall have her own way, and be her own mistress in that 
respect for the future; and, if I were to die, she will find I 
have not been inattentive to her interest while living. Here, 
my friend, are the drafts of two deeds, which I wish to have 
your opinion on. By one, she will enjoy eight hundred a 
year independent while I live; and, by the other, the bulk 
of my fortune at my death. 

JOSEPH Surrace. This conduct, Sir Peter, is indeed truly 
generous.—[Aside.] I wish it may not corrupt my pupil. 

Str Peter. Yes, I.am determined she shall have no cause 
to complain, though I would not have her acquainted with 
the latter instance of my affection yet awhile. 

JosePpH SurFAce. Nor I, if I could help it. [ Aside. | 

Sir Perer. And now, my dear friend, if you please, we 
will talk over the situation of your hopes with Maria. 

JosEPH SurRFACE [Softly.] Oh, no, Sir Peter; another time, 
if you please. 

Sir Peter. I am sensibly chagrined at the little progress 
you seem to make in her affections. 

JosEPH Surrace [Softly.] I beg you will not mention it. 
What are my disappointments when your happiness is in 
debate!—[Aside.] ’Sdeath, I shall be ruined every way! 

Str Peter. And though you are averse to my acquainting 
Lady Teazle with your passion, I’m sure she’s not your 
enemy in the affair. 

JospepH Surrace. Pray, Sir Peter, now oblige me. I am 
really too much affected by the subject we have been speaking 
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of to bestow a thought on my own concerns. The man who 
is entrusted with his friend’s distresses can never 


[Re-enter SERVANT. | 
Well, sir? 

Servant. Your brother, sir, is speaking to a gentleman in 
the street, and says he knows you are within. 

JosepuH SurFrace. ’Sdeath, blockhead, I’m not within—I’m 
out for the day. 

Sir Prerer. Stay—hold—a thought has struck me:—you 
shall be at home. 

JosePH Surracr. Well, well, let him up—I[Ezit Srervant.] 
He’ll interrupt Sir Peter, however. [ Aside. ] 

Str Peter. Now, my good friend, oblige me, I entreat you. 
Before Charles comes, let me conceal myself somewhere, 
then do you tax him on the point we have been talking, 
and his answer may satisfy me at once. 

JosEPH Surracr. Oh, fie, Sir Peter! would you have me 
join in so mean a trick?—to trepan my brother too? 

Str Peter. Nay, you tell me you are sure he is innocent; 
if so, you do him the greatest service by giving him an 
opportunity to clear himself, and you will set my heart at 
rest. Come, you shall not refuse me: [Going up] here, be- 
hind the screen will be—Hey! what the devil! there seems 
to be one listener here already—Il’ll swear I saw a petticoat! 

JosepH Surrace. Ha! ha! ha! Well, this is ridiculous 
enough. Ill tell you, Sir Peter, though I hold a man of 
intrigue to be a most despicable character, yet, you know, it 
does not follow that one is to be an absolute Joseph either! 
Hark’ee, ’tis a little French milliner, a silly rogue that plagues 
me; and having some character to lose, on your coming, 
sir, she ran behind the screen. 

Sir Peter. Ah, Joseph! Joseph! Did I ever think that 
you. But, egad, she has overheard all I have been say- 
ing of my wife, 

JosEpH Surrace. Ob, ’twill never go any farther, you may 
depend upon it! 
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Str Peter. No! then, faith, let her hear it out—Here’s 
a closet will do as well. 

JOSEPH SurFAcE. Well, go in there. 

Sir Perer. Sly rogue! sly rogue! [Goes into the closet. ] 

JosePH Surrace. A narrow escape, indeed! and a curious 
situation I’m in, to part man and wife in this manner. 

Lapy Trazug [Peeping.] Couldn’t I steal off? 

JOSEPH Surrace. Keep close, my angel! 

Sir Peter [Peeping.] Joseph, tax him home. 

Jos—EPH SurFace. Back, my dear friend! 

Lapy Trazitr [Peeping.| Couldn’t you lock Sir Peter in? 

JosEPH SurFACE. Be still, my life! 

Stir Perer [Peeping.| You’re sure the little milliner won’t 
blab? 

JosEPH SurFAcr. In, in, my dear Sir Peter!—’Fore Gad, 
I wish I had a key to the door. 


[Enter CHARLES SURFACE. | 


CHARLES SuRFACE. Holla, brother, what has been the mat- 
ter? Your fellow would not let me up at first. What! have 
you had a Jew or a wench with you? 

JosEPH Surrace. Neither, brother, I assure you. 

Cuaries SurFace. But what has made Sir Peter steal 
off? I thought he had been with you. 

JosepH Surracr. He was, brother; but, hearing you were 
coming, he did not choose to stay. 

CHARLES SurFAcE. What! was the old gentleman afraid 
I wanted to borrow money of him? 

JosppH Surrace. No, sir; but I am sorry to find, Charles, 
you have lately given that worthy man grounds for great 
uneasiness. 

CHARLES SurFace, Yes, they tell me I do that to a great 
many worthy men. But how so, pray? 

JosepH Surrace. To be plain with you, brother, he thinks 
you are endeavouring to gain Lady Teazle’s affections from 
him. ; 
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Cuar.es Surrace. Who, I? O Lud! not I, upon my word. 
—Ha! ha! ha! ha! so the old fellow has found out that he 
has got a young wife, has he?—or, what is worse, Lady 
Teazle has found out she has an old husband? 

JosEPH SurFacn. This is no subject to jest on, brother. He 
who can laugh . 

Cuar.es SurFAcE. True, true, as you were going to say— 
then, seriously, I never had the least idea of what you charge 
me with, upon my honour. ° 

JOSEPH SurFAcE. Well, it will give Sir Peter great satisfac- 
tion to hear this. [Raising his voice.] 

Cuar.es Surrace. To be sure, I once thought the lady 
seemed to have taken a fancy to me; but, upon my soul, 
I never gave her the least encouragement. Besides, you know 
my attachment to Maria. 

JosEPH SurFAcE. But sure, brother, even if Lady Teazle 
had betrayed the fondest Ona eiiie for you: 

CuHarLes SurFace. Why, look’ee, Joseph, I Tone T shall 
never deliberately do a dishonourable action; but if a pretty 
woman was purposely to throw herself in my way—and that 
pretty woman married to a man old enough to be her 
father. 

JOSEPH SurRFACE. Well! 

CuarLES SurracE. Why, I believe I should be obliged 
to—— 

JOSEPH SuRFACE. What? 

Cuar.es Surrace. To borrow a little of your morality, 
that’s all. But, brother, do you know now that you surprise 
me exceedingly, by naming me with Lady Teazle; for, i’faith, 
I always understood you were her favourite. 

JosEPH Surrace. Oh, for shame, Charles! This retort 
is foolish. 

Cuartes Surrace. Nay, I swear I have seen you exchange 
such significant glances—— 

JosEPH Surrace. Nay, nay, sir, this is no jest. 

CHARLES SurFAce. Egad, I’m serious! Don’t you remem- 
ber one day, when I called here 
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JosEPpH Surrace. Nay, p’rythee, Charles— 
CHar_es Surrace. And found you together 
JOSEPH SurFAcE. Zounds, sir, I insist 
CuarLes Surrace. And another time, when your sery- 
ant 

JosEPH SurFace. Brother, brother, a word with you!— 
[Aside.] Gad, I must stop him. 

CHARLES SurFACE. Informed, I say, that 

JosEpH Surrace. Hush! I beg your pardon, but Sir Peter 
has overheard all we have been saying. I knew you would 
clear yourself, or I should not have consented. 

Cuar.es Surrace. How, Sir Peter! Where is he? 

JosEPH SurFACcE. Softly, there! [Points to the closet.] 

CHARLES SurFace. Oh, fore Heaven, I’ll have him out. 
Sir Peter, come forth! 

JOSEPH SuRFACE. No, no 

CHARLES SurFaceE. I say, Sir Peter, come into court.— 
[Pulls in Sir Peter.| What! my old guardian!—What!—turn 
inquisitor, and take evidence, incog.? Oh, fie! Oh, fie! 

Str Peter, Give me your hand, Charles—I believe I have 
suspected you wrongfully; but you mustn’t be angry with 
Joseph—’twas my plan! 

CHARLES SuRFACE. Indeed! 

Sir Peter. But I acquit you. I promise you I don’t think 
near so ill of you as I did. What I have heard has given me 
great satisfaction. 

CHARLES SurFAcE. Egad, then, ‘twas lucky you didn’t hear 
any more. Wasn’t it, Joseph? 

Sir Prerer. Ah! you would have retorted on him. 

Cuarues Surracre. Ah, ay, that was a joke. 

Sir Perer. Yes, yes, I know his honour too well. 

CHARLES SurFAcE. But you might as well have suspected 
him as me in this matter, for all that. Mightn’t he, 
Joseph? 

Str Peter. Well, well, I believe you. 


JosmpH Surrace. Would they were both out of the room! 
[Aside.], 
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Sir Perer. And in future, perhaps, we may not be such 
strangers. 


[Re-enter Servant and whispers JosEPH SURFACE. | 


Servant. Lady Sneerwell is below, and says she will 
come up. 

JosepH Surrace. Lady Sneerwell! Gad’s life! she must 
not come here. [Hzit ServANT.] Gentlemen, I beg pardon— 
I must wait on you downstairs; here is a person come on 
particular business. 

Cures SurFAcE. Well, you can see him in another room. 
Sir Peter and I have not met a long time, and I have some- 
thing to say to him. 

JOSEPH SuRFACE [Aside.] They must not be left together. 
—[Aloud.| Vl send Lady Sneerwell away, and return directly. 
—J|Aside to Str Perrr.| Sir Peter, not a word of the French 
milliner. ‘ 

Sir Peter [Aside to JosrpH Surrace.| I! not for the world! 
—[Exit Jos—EpH Surrace.}] Ah, Charles, if you associated 
more with your brother, one might indeed hope for your 
reformation. He is a man of sentiment. Well, there is 
nothing in the world so noble as a man of sentiment. 

CHARLES SurFace. Psha! he is too moral by half; and so 
apprehensive of his good name, as he calls it, that I sup- 
pose he would as soon let a priest into his house as a wench. 

Sir Pretrer. No, no,—come, come,—you wrong him. No, 
no, Joseph is no rake, but he is no such saint either, in that 
respect.—|[Aside.] I have a great mind to tell him—we should 
have such a laugh at Joseph, 

CuarLes Surrace. Oh, hang him! he’s a very anchorite, 
a young hermit! 

Str Perer. Hark’ee—you must not abuse him: he may 
chance to hear of it again, I promise you. 

CHARLES SurFAcE. Why, you won’t tell him? 

Str Peter. No—but—this way.—[Aside.] Egad, I’ll tell 
him. [Aloud.] Hark’ee, have you a mind to have a good 
laugh at Joseph? 
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Caries Surrace. I should like it of all things. 
Str Perer. Then, i’faith, we will! Ill be quit with him 
for discovering me. He had a girl with him when I called. 
|Whispers. | 
Cuar.es Surrace. What! Joseph? you jest. 
Sir Peter. Hush!—a little French milliner—and the best 
of the jest is—she’s in the room now. 
CHARLES Surracp. The devil she is! 
Sir Perer. Hush! I tell you. .. .. [Points to the screen.] 
CHARLES SurFACE. Behind the screen! ’Slife, let’s unveil 
her! 
Sir Peter. No, no, he’s coming:—you shan’t, indeed! 
CHARLES SurFACE. Oh, egad, we’ll have a peep at the little 
milliner! 
Sir Peter. Not for the world!—Joseph will never forgive 
me. 
CHARLES SurFAcCE. I'll stand by you 
Str Perer. Odds, here he is! 
[CHARLES SuRFACE throws down the screen. | 


[Re-enter JosSEPH SURFACE. | 


Cuartes Surrace. Lady Teazle, by all that’s wonder- 
ful! 
Sir Perer. Lady Teazle, by all that’s d@ganable! 

CHARLES SurFAcE. Sir Peter, this is one of the smartest 
French milliners I ever saw. Egad, you seem all to have 
been diverting yourselves here at hide and seek, and I don’t 
see who is out of the secret. Shall I beg your ladyship to 
inform me? Not a word!—Brother, will you be pleased to 
explain this matter? What! is Morality dumb too?—Sir 
Peter, though I found you in the dark, perhaps you are not 
so now! All mute! Well—though I can make nothing of the 
affair, I suppose you perfectly understand one another; so 
Vll leave you to yourselves.—[Going.] Brother, I’m sorry 
to find you have given that worthy man grounds for so much 
uneasiness.—Sir Peter! there’s nothing in the world so noble 
as a man of sentiment. a. PEat.] 
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JosmpH Surrace. Sir Peter—notwithstanding—I confess— 
that appearances are against me—if you will afford me your 
patience—I make no doubt—but I shall explain everything 
to your satisfaction. 

Stir Perer. If you please, sir. 

Josepu Surrace. The fact is, sir, that Lady Teazle, know- 
ing my pretensions to your ward Maria—I say, sir, Lady 
Teazle, being apprehensive of the jealousy of your temper 
—and knowing my friendship to the family—she, sir, I say 
—called here—in order that—I might explain these preten- 
sions—but on your coming—being apprehensive—as I said 
—of your jealousy—she withdrew—and this, you may depend 
on it, is the whole truth of the matter. 

Sir Peter. A very clear account, upon my word; and I 
dare swear the lady will vouch for every article of it. 

Lapy Trazue. For not one word of it, Sir Peter! 

Sir Peter. How! don’t you think it worth while to agree 
in the lie? 

Lapy Treazue. There is not one syllable of truth in what 
the gentleman has told you. 

Sir Perer. I believe you, upon my soul, ma’am! 

JosEPH SuRFACE [Aside to Lavy Trazun.] ’Sdeath, madam, 
will you betray me? 

Lapy Trazyg. Good, Mr. Hypocrite, by your leave, I'll | 
speak for myself. 3 

Sir Perer. Ay, let her alone, sir; you'll find she’ll make 
out a better story than you, without prompting. 

Lapy Trazute. Hear me, Sir Peter!—I came here on no 
matter relating to your ward, and even ignorant of this gentle- 
man’s pretensions to her. But I came, seduced by his insidi- 
ous arguments, at least to listen to his pretended passion, 
if not to sacrifice your honour to his baseness. 

Sir Peter. Now, I believe, the truth is coming, indeed! 

JosePpH Surrace. The woman’s mad! 

Lapy Trazur. No, sir; she has recovered her senses, and 
your own arts have furnished her with the means.—Sir Peter, 
I do not expect you to credit me—but the tenderness you ex- 
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pressed for me, when I am sure you could not think I was 
a witness to it, has so penetrated to my heart, that had I 
left the place without the shame of this discovery, my future 
life should have spoken the sincerity of my gratitude. As 
for that smooth-tongued hypocrite, who would have seduced 
the wife of his too credulous friend, while he affected honour- 
able addresses to his ward—I behold him now in a light so 
truly despicable, that I shall never again respect myself 
for having listened to him. [| Hat. ] 
JosepH Surrace. Notwithstanding all this, Sir Peter, 
Heaven knows 
Sir Peter. That you are a villain! and so I leave you to 
your conscience. 
JOSEPH SurRFACE. You are too rash, Sir Peter; you shall 
hear me. The man who shuts out conviction by refusing to 
Sir Peter. Oh, damn your sentiments! 
[Hxeunt Sir Perer and JosEPH SurFacg, talking.] 


AGT? V: 


Scene I—The Library in JosepH Surrace’s House. 


[Enter Jos—EPH SURFACE and SERVANT. |] 


JospepH Surrace. Mr. Stanley! and why should you think 
I would see him? you must know he comes to ask something. 

Servant. Sir, I should not have let him in, but that Mr. 
Rowley came to the door with him. 

JosepH Surrace. Psha! blockhead! to suppose that I 
should now be in a temper to receive visits from poor rela- 
tions!—Well, why don’t you show the fellow up? 

Servant. I will, sir—Why, sir, it was not my fault that 
Sir Peter discovered my lady—— 

JosepuH Surrace. Go, fool!—[Hzit Smrvant.] Sure For- 
tune never played a man of my policy such a trick before! 
My character with Sir Peter, my hopes with Maria, destroyed . 
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in a moment! I’m in a rare humour to listen to other 
people’s distresses! I shan’t be able to bestow even a benev- 
olent sentiment on Stanley—So! here he comes, and Rowley 
with him. I must try to recover myself, and put a little 
charity into my face, however. [ Exit. ] 


[Enter Str Ouiver SurFAcE and Row ey. | 


Sir Oxiver. What! does he avoid us? That was he, was 
it not? 

Rowtey. It was, sir. But I doubt you are come a little 
too abruptly. His nerves are so weak, that the sight of a 
poor relation may be too much for him. I should have gone 
first to break it to him. 

Sir Ourver. Oh, plague of his nerves! Yet this is he whom 
Sir Peter extols as a man of the most benevolent way of 
thinking! 

Rowtey. As to his way of thinking, I cannot pretend to 
decide; for, to do him justice, he appears to have as much 
speculative benevolence as any private gentleman in the king- 
dom, though he is seldom so sensual as to indulge himself in 
the exercise of it. 

Str Outver. Yet he has a string of charitable sentiments 
at his fingers’ ends. 

Rowtey. Or, rather, at his tongue’s end, Sir Oliver; for 
I believe there is no sentiment he has such faith in as that 
Charity begins at home. 

Sir Oxtver. And his, I presume, is of that domestic sort 
which never stirs abroad at all. 

Row.ey. I doubt you'll find it so;—but he’s coming. I 
mustn’t seem to interrupt you; and you know, immediately 
as you leave him, I come in to announce your arrival in your 
real character, 

Sir Oxiver. True; and afterwards you'll meet me at Sir 
Peter’s. 

Row.ey. Without losing a moment. [Ezit.] 

Sir Outver. I don’t like the complaisance of his features. 


[Re-enter JosePH SuRFACE. | 
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JosepH Surrace. Sir, I beg you ten thousand pardons for 
keeping you a moment waiting—NMr. Stanley, I presume. 

Srr Oxiver. At your service. 

JOSEPH SuRFACE. Sir, I beg you will do me the honour to 
sit down—I entreat, you, sir. 

Str Oxiver. Dear sir—there’s no occasion.—[Aside.] Too 
civil by half! 

JOSEPH SurFAcE. I have not the pleasure of knowing you, 
Mr. Stanley; but I am extremely happy to see you look so 
well. You were nearly related to my mother, I think, Mr. 
Stanley? 

Sir Oxtver. I was, sir; so nearly that my present poverty, 
I fear, may do discredit to her wealthy children, else I should 
not have presumed to trouble you. 

JOSEPH Surrace. Dear sir, there needs no apology: he that 
is in distress, though a stranger, has a right to claim kindred 
with the wealthy. I am sure I wish I was one of that class, 
and had it in my power to offer you even a small relief. 

Str Ourver. If your uncle, Sir Oliver, were here, I should 
have a friend. 

JOSEPH SurFACE. I wish he was, sir, with all my heart: you 
should not want an advocate with him, believe me, sir. 

Str Oniver. I should not need one—my distresses would 
recommend me. But I imagined his bounty would enable 
you to become the agent of his charity. 

JosepH Surrace. My dear sir, you were strangely misin- 
formed. Sir Oliver is a worthy man, a very worthy man; but 
avarice, Mr. Stanley, is the vice of age. I will tell you, my 
good sir, in confidence, what he has done for me has been 
a mere nothing; though people, I know, have thought other- 
wise, and, for my part, I never chose to contradict the 
report. : 

Sir Oxiver. What! has he never transmitted you bullion 
—rupees—pagodas? 

JosepH Surrace. Oh, dear sir, nothing of the kind! No, 
no; a few presents now and then—china, shawls, congou tea, 
avadavats, and Indian crackers—little more, believe me. 
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Str Ouiver. Here’s gratitude for twelve thousand pounds! 
Avadavats and Indian crackers! [ Aszde. | 

JosepH Surrace. Then, my dear sir, you have heard, I 
doubt not, of the extravagance of my brother; there are very 
few would credit what I have done for that unfortunate young 
man. 

Str Oxttver. Not I, for one. [ Aside. ] 

JosepH Surrace. The sums I have lent him! Indeed I 
have been exceedingly to blame; it was an amiable weakness; 
however, I don’t pretend to defend it—and now I feel it 
doubly culpable, since it has deprived me of the pleasure | 
of serving you, Mr. Stanley, as my heart dictates. 

Str Ouiver [Aside.] Dissembler!—[Aloud]. Then, Sir, 
. you can’t assist me? 

JosEPH SurFace. At present, it grieves me to say, I can- 
not; but, whenever I have the ability, you may depend upon 
hearing from me. 

Sir Outver. I am extremely sorry 

JosEPH Surrace. Not more than I, believe me; to pity, 
without the power to relieve, is still more painful than to ask 
and be denied. 

Str Outver. Kind sir, your most obedient. humble ser- 
vant. 

JOSEPH SurFACE. You leave me deeply affected, Mr. Stan- 
ley.—William, be ready to open the door. [Calls to SrRvANT.] 

Sir Oxiver, O, dear sir, no ceremony. 

JosEpH Surrace. Your very obedient. 

Sir Oxiver. Your most obsequious. 

JosEPH Surrace. You may depend upon hearing from me, 
whenever I can be of service. 

Sir Ouiver. Sweet sir, you are too good. 

JosepH Surrace. In the meantime I wish you health and 
spirits. 

Sir Ouiver. Your ever grateful and perpetual humble serv- 
ant. 

JosepH Surrace. Sir, yours as sincerely. 

Sir Ouiver. [Aside.] Now I am satisfied. [Exit.] 
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JosEpH SurFace. This is one bad effect of a good character; 
it invites application from the unfortunate, and there needs 
no small degree of address to gain the reputation of benev- 
olence without incurring the expense. The silver ore of pure 
charity is an expensive article in the catalogue of a man’s 
good qualities; whereas the sentimental French plate I use 
instead of it makes just as good a show, and pays no tax. 


[Re-enter Row ey. | 


Rowuey. Mr. Surface, your servant: I was apprehensive 
of interrupting you, though my business demands immediate 
attention, as this note will inform you. 

JosEPH SurFace. Always happy to see Mr. Rowley,—a 
rascal—[Aside. Reads the letter.] Sir Oliver Surface!—My 
uncle arrived! 

Row.ey. He is, indeed: we have just parted—quite well, 
after a speedy voyage, and impatient to embrace his worthy 


nephew. 
JosePH SurFAceE, I am astonished!—William! stop Mr. 
Stanley, if he’s not gone. [Calls to SERVANT. | 


Rowtey. Oh! he’s out of reach, I believe. 

JosepH SurFAce. Why did you not let me know this when 
you came in together? 

Rowuey. I thought you had particular business. But I 
must be gone to inform your brother, and appoint him here 
to meet your uncle. He will be with you in a quarter of an 
hour. 

JosepH Surracr. So he says. Well, I am strangely over- 
joyed at his coming.—T[Aside.] Never, to be sure, was any- 
thing so damned unlucky! 

Rowuey. You will be delighted to see how well he 
looks. 

JosepH Surrace. Oh! I’m overjoyed to hear it.—[Aszde. | 
Just at this time! 

Rowtey. I'll tell him how impatiently you expect him. 

JosepH Surrace. Do, do; pray give my best duty and 
affection. Indeed, I cannot express the sensations I feel at 
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the thought of seeing him—[Ezit Rowuey.] Certainly his 
coming just at this time is the cruellest piece of ill fortune. 
[Hait.] 


Scengs Il—A Room in Str Peter TEAZLE’s House. 


[Enter Mrs. Canpour and Matp.] 


Marp. Indeed, ma’am, my lady will see nobody at present. 

Mrs. Canpour. Did you tell her it was her friend Mrs. 
Candour? 

Map. Yes, ma’am; but she begs you will excuse her. 

Mrs. Canpour. Do go again; I shall be glad to see her, 
if it be only for a moment, for I am sure she must be in 
great distress,—[Hait Marip.] Dear heart, how provoking! 
I’m not mistress of half the circumstances! -We shall have 
the whole affair in the newspapers with the names. of the 
parties at length, before I have dropped the story at a dozen 
houses. 

[Enter Str BENJAMIN BACKBITE. | 


Oh, dear Sir Benjamin! you have heard, I suppose 
Sirk BensamMin. Of Lady Teazle and Mr. Surface 
Mrs. Canpour. And Sir Peter’s discovery 
Sirk Bensamin. Oh, the strangest piece of business, to be 

sure! 

Mrs. Canpour. Well, I never was so surprised in my life. 

I am so sorry for all parties, indeed. 

Sir Bengamin. Now, I don’t pity Sir Peter at all: he was 
so extravagantly partial to Mr. Surface. 
Mrs.. Canpour. Mr. Surface! Why, ’twas with Charles 

Lady Teazle was detected. 

Stir BENJAMIN. No, no, I tell you: Mr. Surface is the 
gallant. 
Mrs. Canpour. No such thing! Charlesisthe man. ’Twas 

Mr. Surface brought Sir Peter on purpose to discover them. 
Str Bensamin. I tell you I had it from one—— 
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Mrs. Canpour. And I have it from one 

Sir Bensamin. Who had it from one, who had it—— 

Mrs. Canvour. From one immediately. But here comes 
Lady Sneerwell; perhaps she knows the whole affair. 


[Enter Lapy SNEERWELL. | 


Lapy SNEERWELL. So, my dear Mrs. Candour, here’s a 
sad affair of our friend Lady Teazle! 

Mrs. Canpour. Ay, my dear friend, who would have 
thought 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Well, there is no trusting to appearances; 
though indeed, she was always too lively for me. 

Mrs. Canpour. To be sure, her manners were a little too 
free; but then she was so young! 

Lapy SNEERWELL. And had, indeed, some good qualities. 

Mrs. Canpour. So she had, indeed. But have you heard 
. the particulars? 

Lapy SNEERWELL. No; but everybody says that Mr. Sur- 
face 

Str BensAmMiIn. Ay, there; I told you Mr. Surface was the 
man. 
Mrs. Canpour. No, no: indeed the assignation was with 
Charles. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. With Charles! You alarm me, Mrs. 
Candour! 

Mrs. Canpour. Yes, yes: he was the lover. Mr. Surface, 
to do him justice, was only the informer. 

Sir BensAMIN. Well, I'll not dispute with you, Mrs. Can- 
dour: but, be it which it may, I hope that Sir Peter’s wound 
will not 

Mrs. Canvour. Sir Peter’s wound! Oh, mercy! I didn’t 
hear a word of their fighting. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Nor I, a syllable. 

Sir Bengzamin. No! what, no mention of the duel? 

Mrs. Canpour. Not a word. 

Sir Bensamin. Oh, yes: they fought before they left the 


room. 
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Lapy SNEERWELL. Pray let us hear. 

Mrs. Canpour. Ay, do oblige us with the duel. 

Sir Bensamin. “Sir,” says Sir Peter, immediately after 
the discovery, “you are a most ungrateful fellow.” 

Mrs. Canpour. Ay, to Charles 

Sir Bengsamin. No, no—to Mr. Surface—‘a most ungrate- 
ful fellow; and old as I am, sir,” says he, “I insist on immediate 
satisfaction.” 

Mrs. Canpour. Ay, that must have been to Charles; for 
tis very unlikely Mr. Surface should fight in his own house. 

Sir BENJAMIN. Gad’s life, ma’am, not at all—“giving me 
immediate satisfaction.”—On this ma’am, Lady Teazle, seeing 
Sir Peter in such danger, ran out of the room in strong hys- 
terics, and Charles after her, calling out for hartshorn and ~ 
water; then, madam, they began to fight with swords 


[Enter CRABTREE. | 


CRABTREE. With pistols, nephew—pistols! I have it from 
undoubted authority. 

Mrs. Canpour. Oh, Mr. Crabtree, then it is all true! 

CRABTREE. Too true, indeed, madam, and Sir Peter is dan- 
gerously wounded 

Str BensaMin. By a thrust in segoon quite through his 
- left side 

CrastrEE. By a bullet lodged in the thorax. 

Mrs. Canpour. Mercy on me! Poor Sir Peter! 

CRABTREE. Yes, madam; though Charles would have avoid- 
ed the matter, if he could. 

Mrs. Canpour. I told you who it was; I knew Charles 
was the person. 

Str Bensamin. My uncle, I see, knows nothing of the 
matter. 

CraBTREE. But Sir Peter taxed him with the basest in- 
gratitude 

Sir Bensamin. That I told you, you know 

CRABTREE. Do, nephew, let me speak!—and insisted on 
immediate 
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Sir BENJAMIN. Just as I said 

CRABTREE. Odds life, nephew, allow others to know some- 
thing too! A pair of pistols lay on the bureau (for Mr. 
Surface, it seems, had come home the night before late from 
Salthill, where he had been to see the Montem with a friend, 
who has a son at Eton), so, unluckily, the pistols were left 
charged. 

Sir Bensamin. I heard nothing of this. 

CRABTREE. Sir Peter forced Charles to take one, and they 
fired, it seems, pretty nearly together. Charles’s shot took 
effect, as I tell you, and Sir Peter’s missed; but, what is very 
extraordinary, the ball struck against a little bronze Shake- 
speare that stood over the fireplace, glanced out of the win- 
dow at a right angle, and wounded the postman, who was 
just coming to the door with a double letter from Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Sir Bengamin. My uncle’s account is more circumstantial, 
I confess; but I believe mine is the true one, for all that. 

Lapy SNEERWELL [Aszde.]| I am more interested in this 
affair than they imagine, and must have better information. 

[Hait.] 

Sir BensAMiIn. Ah! Lady Sneerwell’s alarm is very easily 
accounted for. 

CRABTREE. Yes, yes, they certainly do say—but that’s 
neither here nor there. 

Mrs. Canpour. But, pray, where is Sir Peter at pres- 
ent? 

CraBtrRep. Oh! they brought him home, and he is now 
in the house, though the servants are ordered to deny him. 

Mrs. Canpour. I believe so, and Lady Teazle, I suppose, 
attending him. 

CRABTREE. Yes, yes; and I saw one of the faculty enter 
just before me. 

Sir BensAmMin. -Hey! who comes here? 

CrastrEE. Oh, this is he: the physician, depend on’t. 

Mrs. Canpour. Oh, certainly! it must be the physician; 
and now we shall know. ; 
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[Enter Str OuIveR SuRFACE. | 


CrastrEE, Well, doctor, what hopes? 

Mrs. Canpour. Ay, doctor, how’s your patient? 

Sir Bensamin. Now, doctor, isn’t it a wound with a small- 
sword? 

CrastreE. A bullet lodged in the thorax, for a hundred! 

Str Ouiver. Doctor! a wound with a small-sword! and a 
bullet: in the thorax!—Oons! are you mad, good people? 

Str BENJAMIN. Perhaps, sir, you are not a doctor? 

Str Outver. Truly, I am to thank you for my degree, if 
I am. 

CraprreeE. Only a friend of Sir Peter’s, then, I presume. 
But, sir, you must have heard of his accident? 

Sir Outver. Not a word! 

CraBTREE. Not of his being dangerously wounded? 

Str Outver. The devil he is! 

Sir BenyAMIN. Run through the body—— 

Crabtree. Shot in the breast 

Str BensgamMin. By one Mr. Surface 

Craptren. Ay, the younger. 

Sir Ouiver. Hey! what the plague! you seem to differ 
strangely in your accounts: however, you agree that Sir 
Peter is dangerously wounded. 

Str BensAMIN. Oh, yes, we agree in that. 

CraBTREB. Yes, yes, I believe there can be no doubt in that. 

Sir Ouiver. Then, upon my word, for a person in that 
situation, he is the most imprudent man alive; for here he 
comes, walking as if nothing at all was the matter. 


[Enter Str Peter TEAZLE. | 


Odds heart, Sir Peter! you are come in good time, I promise 
you; for we had just given you over! 

Sir Bengamin [Aside to Crasrrer.] Egad, uncle, this is 
the most sudden recovery! 

Sir Oxtver. Why, man! what do you do out of bed with 
a small-sword through your body, and a bullet lodged in 
your thorax? 
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Sir Peter. A small-sword and a bullet? 

Str Oxtver. Ay; these gentlemen would have killed you 
without law or physic, and wanted to dub me a doctor, to 
make me an accomplice. 

Sir Peter. Why, what is all this? 

Sir BENJAMIN. We rejoice, Sir Peter, that the story of the 
duel is not true, and are sincerely sorry for your other mis- 
fortune. 

Sir Peter. So, so; all over the town already! [ Aside. ] 

CraBTREE. Though, Sir Peter, you were certainly vastly 
to blame to marry at your years. 

Sir Peter. Sir, what business is that of yours? 

Mrs. Canpour. Though, indeed, as Sir Peter made so good 
a husband, he’s very much to be pitied. 

Str Peter. Plague on your pity, ma’am! I desire none 
of it; 

Sir BensAMIN. However, Sir Peter, you must not mind the 
laughing and jests you will meet with on the occasion, 

Str Peter. Sir, sir! I desire to be master in my own 
~ house. 

CRABTREE. "Tis no uncommon case, that’s one comfort. 

Sir Peter. I insist on being left to myself: without cere- 
mony, I insist on your leaving my house directly! 

Mrs. Canpour. Well, well, we are going; and depend on’t, 
we’ll make the best report of it we can. [ Eat. | 

Sir Peter. Leave my house! 

Crastree. And tell how hardly you’ve been treated. 

[ Exit. | 

Sir Peter. Leave my house! 

Str Bengsamin. And how patiently you bear it. [Evzit.] 

Sir Perer. Friends! vipers! furies! Oh! that their own 
venom would choke them! 

Srr Ouiver. They are very provoking indeed, Sir Peter. 


[Enter Row ey.] 


Rowtey. I heard high words: what has ruffled you, sir? 
Sir Perer. Psha! what signifies asking? Do I ever pass 
a day without my vexations? 
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Row.ey. Well, I’m not inquisitive. 

Sir Ouiver. Well, Sir Peter, I have seen both my nephews 
in the manner we proposed. 

Sir Peter. A precious couple they are! 

Rowtey. Yes, and Sir Oliver is convinced that your judg- 
ment was right, Sir Peter. 

Str Oxtver. Yes, I find Joseph is indeed the man, after 
all. 

Rowuey. As, as Sir Peter says, he is a man of senti- 
ment. 

Sir Ouiver. And acts up to the sentiments he professes. 

Rowtey. It certainly is edification to hear him talk. 

Str Ouiver. Oh, he’s a model for the young men of the 
age! But how’s this, Sir Peter? you don’t join us in your 
friend Joseph’s praise, as I expected. 

Sir Peter. Sir Oliver, we live in a damned wicked world, 
and the fewer we praise the better. 

Row.ey. What! do you say so, Sir Peter, who were never 
mistaken in your life? ; 

Sir Prerrer. Psha! plague on you-both! I see by your 
sneering you have heard the whole affair. I shall go mad 
among you! 

Rowuery. Then, to fret you no longer, Sir Peter, we are 
indeed acquainted with it all. I met Lady Teazle coming 
from Mr. Surface’s so humbled, that she deigned to request 
me to be her advocate with you. 

Str Peter. And does Sir Oliver know all this? 

Srr Ouiver. Every circumstance. 

Sir Peter. What, of the closet and the screen, hey? 

Sir Ouiver. Yes, yes, and the little French milliner. Oh, 
I have been vastly diverted with the story! ha! ha! ha! 

Sir Perer. "Iwas very pleasant. 

Str Outver. I never laughed more in my life, I assure 
you: ha! ha! ha! 

Str Perer. Oh, vastly diverting! ha! ha! ha! 

Rowtry. To be sure, Joseph with his sentiments! ha! 
ha! ha! 
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Str Perer. Yes, his sentiments! ha! ha! ha! Hypocritical 
villain! © 

Str Ouiver. Ay, and that rogue Charles to pull Sir Peter 
out of the closet: ha! ha! ha! 

Sir Peter. Ha! ha! ’twas devilish entertaining, to be sure! 

Str Ouiver. Ha! ha! ha! Egad, Sir Peter, I should like 
to have seen your face when the screen was thrown down: 
ha! ha! 

Str Prerer. Yes, my face when the screen was thrown 
down: ha! ha! ha! Oh, I must never show my head again! 

Str OLIveR. But come, come, it isn’t fair to laugh at you 
neither, my old friend; though, upon my soul, I can’t help it. 

Sir Peter. Oh, pray don’t restrain your mirth on my ac- 
count: it does not hurt me at all! I laugh at the whole 
affair myself. Yes, yes, I think being a standing jest for all 
one’s acquaintance a very happy situation. Oh, yes, and 
then of a morning to read the paragraphs about Mr. S ; 
Lady T- , and Sir P. , will be so entertaining! 

Rowuey. Without affectation, Sir Peter, you may despise 
the ridicule of fools. But I see Lady Teazle going towards the 
next room; I am sure you must desire a reconciliation as 
earnestly as she does. 

Str Ouiver. Perhaps my being here prevents her coming 
to you. Well, I’ll leave honest Rowley to mediate between 
you; but he must bring you all presently to Mr. Surface’s, 
where I am now returning, if not to reclaim a libertine, at 
least to expose hypocrisy. 

Sir Peter. Ah, I'll be present at your discovering yourself 
there with all my heart; though ’tis a vile unlucky place for 
discoveries. 

Rowiey. We'll follow. ... [Hat Sir Oxiver Surrace.] 

Str Peter. She is not coming here, you see, Rowley. 

Rowuey. No, but she has left the door of that room open, 
you perceive. See, she is in tears. 

Sir Perer. Certainly a little mortification appears very 
becoming in a wife. Don’t you think it will do her good 
to let her pine a little? 
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Rowxery. Oh, this is ungenerous in you! 

Str Perer. Well, I know not what to think. You remem- 
ber the letter I found of hers evidently intended for Charles? 

Rowuey. A mere forgery, Sir Peter! laid in your way on 
purpose. This is one of the points which I intend Snake 
shall give you conviction of. 

Sir Peter. I wish I were once satisfied of that. She looks 
this way. What a remarkably elegant turn of the head she 
has. Rowley, I'll go to her. 

Rowtey. Certainly. 

Sir Peter. Though, when it is known that we are recon- 
ciled, people will laugh at me ten times more. 

Rowtey. Let them laugh, and retort their malice only by 
showing them you are happy in spite of it. 

Sir Peter. Ilfaith, so I will! and, if I’m not mistaken, 
we may yet be the happiest couple in the country. 

Rowtey. Nay, Sir Peter, he who once lays aside sus- 
picion——_- |. 

Sir Perer. Hold, Master Rowley! if you have any regard 
for me, never let me hear you utter anything like a senti- 
ment: I have had enough of them to serve me the rest of my 
life. , [Hxeunt. | 


Scene III.—The Library in JosepH Surrace’s House. 


[Enter JosepPH SuRFACE and Lapy SNEERWELL. | 


Lapy SNEERWELL. Impossible! Will not Sir Peter im- 
mediately be reconciled to Charles, and of course no longer 
oppose his union with Maria? The thought is distraction 
to me. 

JosEPH SurFAceE. Can passion furnish a remedy? 

Lapy SNEERWEEL. No, nor cunning either. Oh, I was a 
fool, an idiot, to league with such a blunderer! 

JoskPH Surrace. Sure, Lady Sneerwell, I am the greatest 
sufferer; yet you see I bear the accident with calmness. 
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Lapy SNEERWELL. Because the disappointment doesn’t 
reach your heart; your interest only attached you to Maria. 
Had you felt for her what I have for that ungrateful libertine, 
neither your temper nor hypocrisy could prevent your show- 
ing the sharpness of your vexation. 

JosepH Surrace. But why should your reproaches fall on 
me for this disappointment? 

Lapy SNEERWELL, Are you not the cause of it? Had you 
not a sufficient field for your roguery in imposing upon Sir 
Peter, and supplanting your brother, but you must endeavour 
to seduce his wife? I hate such an avarice of crimes; ’tis 
an unfair monopoly, and never prospers. 

JOSEPH SurFACE. Well, I admit I have been to blame. I 
confess I deviated from the direct road of wrong, but I don’t 
think we’re so totally defeated either. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. No! 

JOSEPH SuRFACE. You tell me you have made a trial of 
Snake since we met, and that you still believe him faithful 
to us? 

Lapy SNEERWELL. I do believe so. 

JosEPH Surrace. And that he has undertaken, should it be 
necessary, to swear and prove, that Charles is at this time 
contracted by vows and honour to your ladyship, which some 
of his former letters to you will serve to support? 

Lapy SNEERWELL. This, indeed, might have assisted. 

JosepH SurFace. Come, come; it is not too late yet.— 
[Knocking at the door.| But hark! this is probably my uncle, 
Sir Oliver: retire to that room; we’ll consult further when he’s 
gone. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. Well, but if he should find you out too. 

JosEPH Surrace. Oh, I have no fear of that. Sir Peter will 
hold his tongue for his own credit’s sake—and you may depend 
on it I shall soon discover Sir Oliver’s weak side! 

Lapy SNEERWELL. I have no diffidence of your abilities: 
only be constant to one roguery at a time. 

JosppH Surrace. I will, I will!—[#ait Lapy SNEFRWELL. | 
So! ’tis confounded hard, after such bad fortune, to be baited 
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by one’s confederate in evil. Well, at all events, my character 
is so much better than Charles’s, that I certainly—hey !—what 
—this is not Sir Oliver, but old Stanley again. Plague on’t 
that he should return to tease me just now! I shall have Sir 
Oliver come and find him here—and. 


[Enter Str OLIVER SURFACE. ] 


Gad’s life, Mr. Stanley, why have you come back to plague me 
at this time? You must not stay now, upon my word. 

Sir Oxiver. Sir, I hear your uncle Oliver is expected here, 
and though he has been so penurious to you, I’ll try what he’ll 
do for me. 

JOSEPH SuRFACE. Sir, tis impossible for you to stay now, so 
I must beg Come any other time, and I promise you, you 
shall be assisted. 

Stmr Ouiver. No: Sir Oliver and I must be acquainted. 

JosEPH Surracr. Zounds, sir! then I insist on your quitting 
the room directly. 

Sir Ouiver. Nay, sir 

JosEPH Surrace. Sir, I insist on’t!—Here, William! show 
this gentleman out. Since you compel me, sir, not one moment 
—this is such insolence. [Going to push him out. | 


[Enter CHARLES SURFACE. | 


CHARLES Surrace. Heyday! what’s the matter now? What 
the devil have you got hold of my little broker here? Zounds, 
brother, don’t hurt little Premium. What’s the matter, my 
little fellow? 

JosepH Surrace. So! he has been with you, too, has he? 

Cuar.es Surrace. To be sure he has. Why, he’s as honest 
a littlkk—— But sure, Joseph, you have not been borrowing 
money too, have you? 

JosePH SurFaAce. Borrowing! no! But, brother, you know 
we expect Sir Oliver here every 

Cuar_es Surrace. O Gad, that’s true! Noll mustn’t find 
the little broker here, to be sure. 

JosEPH SurFAcE. Yet, Mr. Stanley insists 
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CHARLES SurFAcE. Stanley! why his name’s Premium. 
JOSEPH SurFace. No, sir, Stanley. 
CHARLES SurFAce. No, no, Premium. 
JosepH Surrace. Well, no matter which—but 
CuHar.es SurFace. Ay, ay, Stanley or Premium, ’tis the 
same thing, as you say; for I suppose he goes by half a hun- 
dred names, besides A. B. at the coffee-house. | Knocking. | 
JOSEPH SurFAcEe. ’Sdeath! here’s Sir Oliver at the door. 
Now I beg, Mr. Stanley 
CHARLES SurFace, Ay, ay, and I beg, Mr. Premium 
Sir OLIver. Gentlemen 
JOSEPH SuRFACE. Sir, by heaven you shall go! 
CHARLES SurRFACE. Ay, out with him, certainly! 
Sir Oxiver. This violence 
JOSEPH SurFAcE. Sir, ’tis your own fault. 
CHARLES SuRFACE. Out with him, to be sure. 
[Both forcing Str OLIvER out. ] 


[Enter Str Peter and Lapy TEAZLE, Maria, and Row tev. | 


Sir Peter. My old friend, Sir Oliver—hey! What in the 
name of wonder!—here are dutiful nephews—assault their 
uncle at his first visit! 

Lapy Trazie. Indeed, Sir Oliver, ’twas well we came in to 
rescue you. 

Rowtey. Truly it was; for I perceive, Sir Oliver, the char- 
acter of old Stanley was no protection to you. 

Sir Oxuiver. Nor of Premium either: the necessities of the 
former could not extort a shilling from that benevolent gentle- 
man; and with the other I stood a chance of faring worse than 
my ancestors, and being knocked down without being bid for. 

JosEPH SurFAce. Charles! 

CHARLES SuRFACE. Joseph! 

JosErH SurFAcE. ’Tis now complete! 

CHARLES SurFAcCE. Very. 

Sir Oxiver. Sir Peter, my friend, and Rowley too—look on 
- that elder nephew of mine. You know what he has already 
received from my bounty; and you also know how gladly I 
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would have regarded half my fortune as held in trust for him? 
judge, then, my disappointment in discovering him to be desti- 
tute of truth, charity, and gratitude! 

Str Peter. Sir Oliver, I should be more surprised at this 
declaration, if I had not myself found him to be mean, 
treacherous, and hypocritical. 

Lapy Trazue. And if the gentleman. pleads not guilty to 
these, pray let him call me to his character. 

Sir Perer. Then, I believe, we need add no more: if he 
knows himself, he will consider it as the most perfect punish- 
ment that he is known to the world. 

Cuares Surrace. If they talk this way to Honesty, what 
will they say to me, by-and-by? [ Aside. | 

[Str Peter, Lapy Trazun, and Marita retire. ] 

Sir Oxtver. As for that prodigal, his brother, there 

CHARLES SurFAcE. Ay, now comes my turn: the damned 
family pictures will ruin me! [ Aside. | 

JosepH Surrace. Sir Oliver—uncle, will you honour me 
with a hearing? 

CHARLES SurFAce. Now, if Joseph would make one of his 


long speeches, I might recollect myself a little. | Aside. | 
Sir Ouiver. I suppose you would undertake to justify your- 
self? [To JosEPH SURFACE. | 


Josep Surrace. I trust I could. 

Sir Ouiver [To CHARLES SurFAcE.] Well, sir!—and you 
could justify yourself too, I suppose? 

CHARLES SurFACE. Not that I know of, Sir Oliver. 

Sir Oxtver. What!—tLittle Premium has been let too much 
into the secret, I suppose? 

CHARLES SurFACE. True, sir; but they were family secrets, 
and should not be mentioned again, you know. 

Row.ey, Come, Sir Oliver, I know you cannot speak of 
Charles’s follies with anger. 

Sir Oriver. Odd’s heart, no more I can; nor with gravity 
either. Sir Peter, do you know the rogue bargained with me 
for all his ancestors; sold me judges and generals by the foot, 
and maiden aunts as cheap as broken china. 
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CHARLES SurFace. To be sure, Sir Oliver, I did make a little 
free with the family canvas, that’s the truth on’t. My an- 
cestors may rise in judgment against me, there’s no denying it; 
but believe me sincere when I tell you—and upon my soul I 
would not say so if I was not—that if I do not appear morti- 
fied at the exposure of my follies, it is because I feel at this 
moment the warmest satisfaction at seeing you, my liberal 
benefactor. 

Str Ouiver. Charles, I believe you. Give me your hand 
again: the ill-looking little fellow over the settee has made 
your peace. 

CHARLES SurFace. Then, sir, my gratitude to the original 
is still increased. 

Lapy TEAzLE. [Advancing.] Yet, I believe, Sir Oliver, here 
is one whom Charles is still more anxious to be*reconciled to. 

[Pointing to Marta. ] 

Sir Ouiver. Oh, I have heard of his attachment there; and, 
with the young lady’s pardon, if I construe right—that 
dlush 

Str Peter. Well, child, speak your sentiments. 

Marta. Sir, I have little to say, but that I shall rejoice to 
hear that he is happy; for me, whatever claim I -had to his 
attention, I willingly resign to one who has a better title. 

CHARLES SurFAcE. How, Maria! 

Sir Peter. Heyday! what’s the mystery now? While he 
appeared an incorrigible rake, you would give your hand to 
no one else; and now that he is likely to reform I’ll warrant 
you won’t have him. 

Marra. His own heart and Lady Sneerwell know the cause. 

CHARLES SurFACE. Lady Sneerwell! 

JosEPH Surrace. Brother, it is with great concern I am 
obliged to speak on this point, but my regard to justice com- 
pels me, and Lady Sneerwell’s injuries can no longer be con- 
cealed. [Opens the door.] 


[Enter Lapy SNEERWELL. ] 


Str Peter. So! another French milliner! Egad, he has one 
in every room in the house, I suppose! 
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Lapy SNEERWELL. Ungrateful Charles! Well, may you be 
surprised, and feel for the indelicate situation your perfidy has 
forced me into. 

Cuartes SurFace. Pray, uncle, is this another plot of 
yours? For, as I have life, I don’t understand it. 

JosepH Surrace. I believe, sir, there is but the evidence of 
one person more necessary to make it extremely clear. 

Sir Perer. And that person, I imagine, is Mr. Snake— 
Rowley, you were perfectly right to bring him with us, and 
pray let him appear. 

Rowtey. Walk in, Mr. Snake. 


[Enter SNAKE. | 


I thought his testimony might be wanted; however, it happens 
unluckily, that he comes to confront Lady Sneerwell, not to 
support her. 

Lapy SNEERWELL, A villain! Treacherous to me at last! 
Speak, fellow, have you too conspired against me! 

Snake. I beg your ladyship ten thousand pardons: you 
paid me extremely liberally for the lie in question; but I un- 
fortunately have been offered double to speak the truth. 

Str Peter. Plot and counter-plot, egad! I wish ycur lady- 
ship joy of your negotiation. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. The torments of shame and disappoint- 
ment on you all! ~ [Going.] 

Lapy Trazur. Hold, Lady Sneerwell—before you go, let 
me thank you for the trouble you and that gentleman have 
taken, in writing letters from me to Charles, and answering 
them yourself; and let me also request you to make my re- 
spects to the scandalous college, of which you are president, 
and inform them, that Lady Teazle, licentiate, begs leave to 
return the diploma they granted her, as she leaves off practice, 
and kills characters no longer. 

Lapy SNEERWELL. You too, madam!—provoking—insolent! 
May your husband live these fifty years! [Exit. | 

Sir Peter. Oons! what a fury! 

Lavy Trazue. A malicious creature, indeed! 
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Sir Peter. What! not for her last wish? 

Lapy Trazue. Oh, no! 

Str Otiver. Well, sir, and what have you to say now? 

JOSEPH SurFACE, Sir, I am so confounded, to find that Lady 
Sneerwell could be guilty of suborning Mr. Snake in this man- 
ner, to impose on us all, that I know not what to say: however, 
lest her revengeful spirit should prompt her to injure my 
brother, I had certainly better follow her directly. For the 
man who attempts to [ Hat. ] 

Sir Peter. Moral to the last! 

Sir Ouiver. Ay, and marry her, Joseph, if you can. Oil and 
vinegar !—egad you’ll do very well together. 

Rowuegy. I believe we have no more occasion for Mr. Snake 
at present? 

Snake. Before I go, I beg pardon once for all, for whatever 
uneasiness I have been the humble instrument of causing to 
the parties present. 

Sir Peter. Well, well, you have made atonement by a good 
deed at last. 

Snake. But I must request of the company, that it shall 
never be known. 

Str Peter. Hey! what the plague! are you ashamed of 
having done a right thing once in your life? 

Snake. Ah, sir, consider—I live by the badness of my char- 
acter; and, if it were once known that I had been betrayed into 
an honest action, I should lose every friend I have in the 
world. 

Str Outver. Well, well—we’ll not traduce you by saying 
anything in your praise, never fear. [Exit SNAKE. | 

Sir Peter. There’s a precious rogue! 

Lapy TEAzue. See, Sir Oliver, there needs no persuasion now 
to reconcile your nephew and Maria. 

' §rr Oxiver. Ay, ay, that’s as it should be, and, egad, we’ll 
have the wedding to-morrow morning. 

Cuaries Surrace. Thank you, dear uncle. 

Sir Peter. What, you rogue! don’t you ask the girl’s con- 
sent first? 
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Cuarues Surrace. Oh, I have done that a long time—a 
minute ago—and she has looked yes. 

Marta. For shame, Charles!—I protest, Sir Peter, there has 
not been a word 

Str Ouiver. Well, then, the fewer the better; may your love 
for each other never know abatement. 

Sir Peter. And may you live as happily together as Lady 
Teazle and I intend to do! 

CuHarLEs SurFAcE. Rowley, my old friend, I am sure you 
congratulate me; and I suspect that I owe you much. 

Sir Outver.. You do, indeed, Charles. 

Sir Peter. Ay, honest Rowley always said you would re- 
form. 

CHARLES SurRFACE. Why as to reforming, Sir Peter, I’ll make 
no promises, and that I take to be a proof that I intend to set 
about it. But here shall be my monitor—my gentle guide.— 
Ah! can I leave the virtuous path those eyes illumine? 


Though thou, dear maid, shouldst waive thy beauty’s sway, 
Thou still must rule, because I will obey: 

An humble fugitive from Folly view, 

No sanctuary near but Love and you: [To the audience.] 
You can, indeed, each anxious fear remove, 

For even Scandal dies, if you approve. [Exeunt omnes.] 


EPILOGUE 
By Mr. Cotman. 


Spoken by Lady Teazle. 


I, who was late so volatile and gay, 
Like a trade-wind must now blow all one way, 
Bend all my cares, my studies, and my vows, 
To one dull rusty weathercock—my spouse! 
So wills our virtuous bard—the motley Bayes 
Of crying epilogues and laughing plays! 
Old bachelors, who marry smart young wives, 
Learn from our play to regulate your lives: 
Each bring his dear to town, all faults upon her— 
London will prove the very source of honour. 
Plunged fairly in, like a cold bath it serves, 
When principles relax, to brace the nerves: 
Such is my case; and yet I must deplore 
That the gay dream of dissipation’s o’er. 
And say, ye fair! was ever lively wife, 
Born with a genius for the highest life, 
Like me untimely blasted in her bloom, 
Like me condemn’d to such a dismal doom? 
Save money—when I just knew how to waste it! 
Leave London—just as I began to taste it! 

Must I then watch the early crowing cock, 
The melancholy ticking of a clock; 
In a lone rustic hall for ever pounded, 
With dogs, cats, rats, and squalling brats surrounded? 
With humble curate can I now retire, 
(While good Sir Peter boozes with the squire,) 
And at backgammon mortify my soul, 
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That pants for loo, or flutters at a vole? 

Seven’s the main! Dear sound that must expire, 
Lost at hot cockles round a Christmas fire; 

The transient hour of fashion too soon spent, 
Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content! 
Farewell the pluméd head, the cushion’d téte, 

That takes the cushion from its proper seat! 

That spirit-stirring drum!—card drums I mean, 
Spadille—odd trick—pam—basto—king and queen! 
And you, ye knockers, that, with brazen throat, 

The welcome visitors’ approach denote; 

Farewell all quality of high renown, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious town! 
Farewell! your revels I partake no more, 

And Lady Teazle’s occupation’s o’er! 

All this I told our bard; he smiled, and said ’twas clear, 
I ought to play deep tragedy next year. 

Meanwhile he drew wise morals from his play, 

And in these solemn periods stalk’d away :— 
“Bless’d were the fair like you; her faults who stopp’d, 
And closed her follies when the curtain dropp’d! 
No more in vice or error to engage, 

Or play the fool at large on life’s great stage.” 


LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN 
BY 4 
OSCAR WILDE 
(1892) 
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INTRODUCTION 


In spite of the efforts of Goldsmith and Sheridan to check 
the affectations of the Sentimental Age, they were powerless to 
stem the onrush of Romantic emotionalism which flooded the 
literary world from 1776 to 1890, and banished social comedy 
from the stage for over a hundred years. During this long 
_ period, the theatre was given over to romantic hero and history 
plays modeled upon the Chronicle plays and tragedies of 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s dramas, moreover, were being 
constantly revived by a long succession of famous actors from 
John Kemble to Macready and Henry Irving, and they held 
almost complete sway in the few licensed theatres. As the 
licensing regulations discouraged native talent, and the lack 
of international copyright permitted the managers to sub- 
stitute for English plays hack translations of French plays 
without royalty fees, authors like Byron, Shelley, Dickens, and 
Charles Reade, who might have found expression in a eon- 
genial theatre, sought refuge in closet plays, or in the more 
remunerative field of fiction. Coleridge, Lamb, Byron, Shelley, 
and many other writers, made half-hearted ventures in the 
drama during the first part of the century, but only Shelley’s 
The Cenci remains as of quasi-dramatic importance. In the 
second half of the century Bulwer-Lytton, with his flamboyant 
Richelieu, created the greatest popular enthusiasm for the 
Romantic play and started a vogue that Browning and Tenny- 
son, in spite of repeated attempts, never succeeded in sharing. 

The Romantic and Victorian eras were so preoccupied with 
emotional intensity, sentimental morality, and the romance of 
the past, that objective satire of contemporary life, when it 
existed at all, found expression not in drama but in the mock 
epic of Byron’s Don Juan, or in the novels of Peacock and 
Thackeray. Not until-Arthur Wing Pinero and Henry Arthur 
Jones had piled up fortunes from their early sentimental and 
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romantic plays did they, under the influence of Ibsen, turn in 
the last decades of the century to serious drama of contem- 
porary life and manners. They were the pioneers and twin 
pillars in England of the modern social drama. : 
By the Eighteen Nineties, the romantic passion for the curi- 
ous had turned for excitement to the pursuit of the artificial, 
and Oscar Wilde began to tell fashionable society that the only 
duty in life was to be as artificial as possible. Instead of 
returning to nature, as the Romantic poets urged, Wilde coun- 
tered with the doctrine that “All bad art comes from returning 
to Life and Nature, and elevating them into ideals.” And 
Max Beerbohm cried, “the Victorian era comes to its end and 


the day of Sancta Simplicitas is quite ended ;—we are ripe for 


a new epoch of artifice. Are not men rattling the dice-box and 
ladies dipping their fingers in the rouge-pot?” Dandyism, 
zesthetic pose, paradox, and the barbed wit of the drawing 
room once more became the fashion, and the lion of the hour 
was Oscar Wilde. In society he is said to have been even more 
brilliant in repartee and wit than in his essays and comedies. 
“The man who can dominate a London dinner table can 
dominate the world,” he had said. For several years preceding 
1892 he had dominated the London dinner tables. He had 
been able to recover from the attack of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
satirical opera Patience, which devastated his vogue of e«esthe- 
ticism.t Instead of trying to live up to his blue and white 
china, and expressing his displeasure with the Atlantic ocean, 
he turned his efforts in the early Eighteen Nineties to drama- 
tic composition, and after a few false starts brought out his 
first dramatic success, Lady Windermere’s Fan (1892). With 
this play the comedy of manners was reborn. Wilde followed 
Lady Windermere’s Fan during the next year with A Woman 
of No Importance. Beerbohm Tree produced this play at the 
Haymarket before enthusiastic audiences. In 1895 An Ideal 
Husband appeared at the Haymarket and The Importance of 
Being Earnest at the St. James. 

If Oscar Wilde’s life ended in a failure to make of his 
personality a work of art, his dramas retain a lasting flavor of 
that personality as well as of the artificial world of fashion-in 
which he moved. Wilde’s comic wit depends upon the devices 


*See Introduction to Patience in Types of Farce-Comedy. 
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of the inverted commonplace, “I think that life is far too 
important a thing ever to talk seriously about it”, and the 
surprise, “The most dreadful people seem to go everywhere. 
They certainly come to my parties”. Other jewels from his 
store that have caused delight are: ‘A well tied tie is the first 
serious step in life’. “Nothing succeeds like excess”. “The 
youth of America is their oldest tradition”. “Men marry be- 
cause they are tired, women because they are curious. Both 
are disappointed”. “Children begin by loving their parents, 
after a time they judge them, rarely if ever do they forgive 
them”. “More than half of modern culture depends on what 
one shouldn’t read”. “Relatives are simply a tedious pack of 
people who haven’t got the remotest knowledge about how to 
live nor one smallest instinct about when to die”. 

Though he delighted in shocking and amusing the coteries of 
the tea table, he was keenly aware at the same time of the 
pretences of fashionable life. No one has revealed so tellingly 
and yet so humorously, for example, the past and present trials 
of the dowager as does Wilde by the rambling talk that 
streams from the Duchess of Berwick—a fine variant. of 
the type to which belong Lady Wishfort, and Mrs. Mala- 


prop: 


“Lapy WINDERMERE. Are all men bad? 

Ducuesss oF Berwick. Oh, all of them, my dear, all of 
them, without any exception. And they never grow any bet- 
ter. Men become old, but they never become good. — 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Windermere and I married for love. 

Ducuess or Berwick. Yes, we begin like that. It was only 
Berwick’s brutal and incessant threats of suicide that made 
me accept him at all, and before the year was out he was 
running after all kinds of petticoats, every color, every shape, 
every material. In fact, before the honeymoon was over, I 
caught him winking at my maid, a most pretty, respectable 
girl. I dismissed her at once without a character—wNo, I re- 
member I passed her on to my sister; poor dear Sir George is 
so short-sighted, I thought it wouldn’t matter. But it did, 
though it was most unfortunate. And now, my dear child, I 
must go, as we are dining out. And mind you don’t take this 
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little aberration of Windermere’s too much to heart. Just take 
him abroad, and he’ll come back to you all right. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Come back to me? 

DucueEss or Berwick. Yes, dear, these wicked women get 
our husbands away from us, but they always come back, 
slightly damaged, of course. And don’t make scenes, men 
hate them! 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Itis very kind of you Duchess, to 
come and tell me all this. But I can’t believe that my husband 
is untrue to me. 

Ducuess or Berwick. Pretty child! I was like that once. 
Now I know that all men are monsters. The only thing to do 
is to feed the wretches well. A good cook does wonders, and 
that I know you have.” 


Lady Windermere’s Fan is a problem play set in the midst 
of a comedy of manners. Lord Darlington is the philanderer, 
ardently pursuing one more romance of love and sipping 
nectar from its sentimental moments. Lady Windermere is 
the timid ingénue wife, goaded by spite and jealousy and 
lured by the romance of experience, but retreating to the 
shelter of her husband’s social position and to sentimental 
ideals about her mother. Lord Windermere is the ideal hus- 
band of chivalry and the book of etiquette. Around them 
flutter various other satires of social types: Dumby, Cecil, the 
cynical wit, and the jovial Lord Augustus, who loves to be 
taken in. Into this set comes Mrs. Erlynne, “the lady with a 
dozen pasts,’ who is determined to regain her position in 
society by capturing a respectable husband and bank account. 
Of all the persons in the play, she alone has ability and char- 
acter. Her rough and tumble fight as an outcast from the 
social world has taught her that her daughter’s philosophy of 
ideals is false. 


“Tdeals are dangerous things. Realities are better. They 
wound, but they are better.” 


In this sharp rejoinder she utters what may be called the 
slogan and challenge of the modern drama. She has suffered 
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so much from her own romantic ideals that she has heart 
enough to save her weak and sentimental daughter from under- 
going a similar experience, for she is keenly aware as she tells 
Lady Windermere, 


“You—why, you are a mere girl, you would be lost. You 
haven’t got the kind of brains that enables a woman to get 
back.” 


For this reason she compels Lord Windermere never to shat- 
ter Lady Windermere’s illusion of her mother. Moreover, she 
is able to receive with great self-control and composure all the 
taunts and insults flung at her by her own daughter and by 
Lord Windermere, when by a moment’s indulgence in angry 
retort she could have shattered the reputations of both; and 
her perfect poise, and her quick wit enable her to turn every 
situation to her advantage and march away triumphant at the 
end with her prize, Lord Augustus. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan is a comedy of manners destined 
to awaken continued interest in the theatre, in the library, and 
in the classroom. Its mixture of sentimentality and cynicism, 
its) stale situations, improbabilities, inconsistencies, and 
theatrical devices, derived from the French stage, have been 
roundly abused by more than one critic; and when the play is 
analyzed it is, of course, seen to be artificial and unconvincing. 
These critics of the obvious have been spoiled by the psycho- 
logical realism of Ibsen, and have lost the capacity for enjoy- 
ing a comedy of manners; they demand of it a depth of truth 
to which it does not pretend. That Wilde’s play is “good 
theatre” can be proved by watching an audience sit on the 
edge of their seats during the third act, and by noticing iow 
the rest of the play keeps them alternating between anticipa- 
tion and laughter to the very close. 

Wilde has demonstrated beyond question how the perilous 
stuff of a problem play may be so managed as to come off 
triumphantly as an entertaining comedy of manners. Anyone 
who has had the privilege of seeing Margaret Anglin act the 
part of Mrs. Erlynne will never forget the mood of high 
comedy that she and her admirable company created and sus- 
tained. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA 


Lorp WINDERMERE THE DUCHESS OF BERWICK 
Lorp DARLINGTON Lapy AGATHA CARLISLE 
Lorp Aucustus LoRTON Lapy PLYMDALE 

Mr. Creciu GRAHAM Lapy JEDBURGH 

Mr. DumBy . Lapy STUTFIELD 

Mr. Hopper Mrs. CowpPrer-CowPER 
Parker (Butler) Mrs. ERLYNNE 

Lapy WINDERMERE Rosauie (Maid) 


THE SCENES OF THE PLAY 


Act I. Morning-room in Lord Windermere’s House. 
Act II. Drawing-room in Lord Windermere’s House. 
Act Ill. Lord Darlington’s rooms. 

Act IV. Same as.Act I. 


Time.—The Present. Puace.—London. 


[The action of the play takes place within twenty-four 
hours, beginning on a Tuesday afternoon at five o’clock and 
ending the next day at 1.30 P. M. | 


LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN 
ACT I 


ScenE.—Morning-room of Lord WINDERMERE’S house in Carl- 
ton House Terrace. Doors C.and R. Bureau with books 
and papers R. Sofa with small tea-table L. Window 
opening on to terrace L. Table R. 


[Lapy WINDERMERE is at table R. Arranging roses in a blue 
bowl. | 


[Enter PARKER. ] 


Parker. Is your ladyship at home this afternoon? 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Yes—who has called? 

Parker. Lord Darlington, my lady. 

Lapy WINDERMERE [hesitates for a moment]. Show him up 
—and I’m at home to anyone who calls. 

Parker, Yes, my lady. [Hat C.] 

Lapy WINDERMERE. It’s best for me to see him before to- 
night. I’m glad he’s come. 


[Enter PARKER C.]| 
Parker. Lord Darlington. 
[Enter Lorp DarLincTon. Eait PARrKeEr. | 
Lorp Dartineton. How do you do, Lady Windermere? 
Lapy WINDERMERE. How do you do, Lord Darlington? 
No, I can’t shake hands with you. My hands are all wet with 
these roses. Aren’t they lovely? They came up from Selby 
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Lorp Daruineton. They 4re quite perfect. [Sees a fan 
lying on the table.| And what a wonderful fan! May I look 
at it? 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Do. Pretty, isn’t it? It’s got my name 
on it, and everything. I have only just seen it myself. It’s 
my husband’s birthday present to me. You know to-day is 
my birthday. ; 

Lorp Daruincton. No. Is it really? 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Yes; I’m of age to-day. Quite an im- 
portant day in my life, isn’t it? That is why I am giving this 
party to-night. Do sit down. [Still arranging flowers. | 

Lorp Daruineton [sitting down]. I wish I had known it 
was your birthday, Lady Windermere. I would have covered 
the whole street in front of your house with flowers for you to 
walk on. They are made for you. [A short pause. | 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Lord Darlington, you annoyed me last 
night at the Foreign Office. I am afraid you are going to 
annoy me again. 

Lorp Darurneton. I, Lady Windermere? 


[Enter Parker and Footman C. with tray and tea-things. | 


Lapy WINDERMERE. Put it there, Parker. That will do. 
[Wipes her hands with her pocket-handkerchief, goes to tea- 
table L. and sits down.| Won’t you come over, Lord Darling- 
ton? [Hat Parker C.] 

Lorp Daruineton [takes chair and goes across L. C.|. I 
am quite miserable, Lady Windermere. You must tell me 
what I did. [Sits down at table L.] 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Well, you kept paying me elaborate 
compliments the whole evening. 

Lorp Darurneton [smiling]. Ah, now-a-days we are all of 
us so hard up, that the only pleasant things to pay are compli- 
ments. They’re the only things we can pay. 

Lapy WINDERMERE [shaking her head]. No, I am talking 
very seriously. You mustn’t laugh, I am quite serious. I 
don’t like compliments, and I don’t see why a man should 
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think he is pleasing a woman enormously when he says to her 
a whole heap of things that he doesn’t mean. 

Lorp Dariineton. Ah, but I did mean them. [Takes tea 
which she offers him.| 
_ Lapy WINDERMERE [gravely.] I hope not. I should be 
sorry to have to quarrel with you, Lord Darlington. I like 
you very much, you know that. But I shouldn’t like you at 
all if I thought you were what most other men are. Believe 
me, you are better than most other men, and I sometimes think 
you pretend to be worse. 

Lorp DaruineTon. We all have our little vanities, Lady 
Windermere. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Why do you make that your special 
one? [Still seated at table L.| 

Lorp DaruineTon [still seated L. C.]. Oh, now-a-days so 
many conceited people go about society pretending to be good, 
that I think it shows rather a sweet and modest disposition to 
pretend to be bad. Besides, there is this to be said. If you 
pretend to be good, the world takes you very seriously. If you 
pretend to,be bad, it doesn’t. Such is the astounding stupidity 
of optimism. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Don’t you want the world to take you 
seriously then, Lord Darlington? 

Lorp Daruineton. No, not the world. Who are the people 
the world takes seriously? Ail the dull people one can think 
of, from the Bishops down to the bores. I should like you to 
take me very seriously, Lady Windermere, you more than 
any one else in life. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Why—why me? 

Lorp Darurnetron [after a slight hesitation]. Because I 
think we might be great friends. Let us be great friends. You 
may want a friend some day. 

Lapy WINDERMERE, Why do you say that? 

Lorp Daruineron. Oh, we all want friends at times. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. I think we're very good friends al- 
ready, Lord Darlington. We can always remain so as long as 
you don’t 
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Lorp Daruineton. Don’t what? 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Don’t spoil it by saying extravagant, 
silly things to me. You think I am a Puritan, I suppose? 
Well, I have something of the Puritan in me. I was brought 
up like that. I am glad of it. My mother died when I was 
a mere child. I lived always with Lady Julia, my father’s 
eldest sister, you know. She was stern to me, but she taught 
me, what the world is forgetting, the difference that there is 
between what is right and what is wrong. She allowed of no 
compromise. J allow of none. 

Lorp Dartineton. My dear Lady Windermere! 

Lapy WINDERMERE [leaning back on the sofa]. You look 
on me as being behind the age—wWell, I am! I should be 
sorry to be on the same level as an age like this. 

Lorp Dartineton. You think the age very bad? 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Yes. Now-a-days people seem to look 
on life as a speculation. It is not a speculation. It is a sacra- 
ment. Its ideal is Love. Its purification is sacrifice. 

Lorp Dar.Lineton [smiling]. Oh, anything is better than 
being sacrificed! 

Lapy WINDERMERE [leaning forward]. Don’t say that. 

Lorp DaruineTon. I do say it. I feel it—I know it. 


[Enter Parker C.] 


Parker. The men want to know if they are to put the 
carpets on the terrace for to-night, my lady? 

Lapy WINDERMERE. You don’t think it will rain, Lord Darl- 
ington, do you? 

Lorp Daruincron. I won’t hear of its raining on your 
birthday! 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Tell them to do it at once, Parker. 

[Exit ParKer C.] 

Lorp Daruincton [still seated]. Do you think, then—of 
course I am only putting an imaginary instance—do you think 
that, in the case of a young married couple, say about two 
years married, if the husband suddenly becomes the intimate 
friend of a woman of—well, more than doubtful character, is 
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always calling upon her, lunching with her, and probably pay- 
ing her bills—do you think that the wife should not console 
herself? 

Lapy WINDERMERE [frowning]. Console herself? 

Lorp DaruineTon. Yes, I think she should—I think she has 
the right. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Because the husband is vile—should 
the wife be vile also? 

Lorp Daruineton. Vileness is a terrible word, Lady Win- 
dermere. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. It is a terrible thing, Lord Darlington. 

Lorp Daruineton. Do you know I am afraid that good 
people do a great deal of harm in this world. Certainly the 
greatest harm they do is that they make badness of such 
extraordinary importance. It is absurd to divide people into 
good and bad. People are either charming or tedious. I take 
the side of the charming, and you, Lady Windermere, can’t 
help belonging to them. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Now, Lord Darlington. [Rising and 
crossing R., front of him.| Don’t stir, I am merely going to 
finish my flowers? [Goes to table R. C.] 

Lorp DarLINGToN [rising and moving chair.| And I must 
say I think you are very hard on modern life, Lady Winder- 
mere. Of course there is much against it, I admit. Most 
women, for instance, now-a-days, are rather mercenary. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Don’t talk about such people. 

Lorp DarLtineton, Well, then, setting mercenary people 
aside, who, of course, are dreadful, do you think seriously that 
women who have committed what the world calls a fault 
should never be forgiven? 

Lapy WINDERMERE [standing at table]. I think they should 
never be forgiven. 

Lorp Dartincton. And me? Do you think that there 
should be the same laws for men as there are for women? 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Certainly! 

Lorp Daruineton. I think life too complex a thing to be 
settled by these hard and fast rules. 
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Lapy WINDERMERE. If we had “these hard and fast rules,” 
we should find life much more simple. 

Lorp Dartineton. You allow of no exceptions? 

Lapy WINDERMERE. None! 

Lorp Daruineton. Ah, what a fascinating Puritan you are, 
Lady Windermere! 

Lapy WINDERMERE. The adjective was unnecessary Lord 
‘Darlington. 

Lorp DartineTon. I couldn’t help it. I can resist every- 
thing except temptation. 

Lapy WINDERMERE, You have the modern affectation of 
weakness. 

Lorp Daruineton [looking at her]. It’s only an affecta- 
tion, Lady Windermere. 


[Enter Parker C.] 


Parker. The Duchess of Berwick and Lady Agatha 
Carlisle. 


[Enter the DucusEss or Berwick and Lapy AGATHA CARLISLE 
C. Eat Parker C.] 


DvucHEss oF Berwick [coming down C. and shaking hands}. 
Dear Margaret, I am so pleased to see you. You remember 
Agatha, don’t you? [Crossing L. C.| How do you do, Lord 
Darlington? I won’t let you know my daughter, you are far 
too wicked. 

Lorp Darutineton. Don’t say that, Duchess. As a wicked 
man I am a complete failure. Why, there are lots of people 
who say I have never really done anything wrong in the whole 
course of my life. Of course they only say it behind my back. 

Ducuess or Berwick. Isn’t he dreadful? Agatha, this is 
Lord Darlington. Mind you don’t believe a word he says. 
[Lorp Daruineton crosses R. C.] No, no tea, thank you, 
dear. [Crosses and sits on sofa.] We have just had tea at 
Lady Markby’s. Such bad tea, too. It was quite undrinkable. 
I wasn’t at all surprised. Her own son-in-law supplies it. 
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Agatha is looking forward so much to your ball to-night, dear 
Margaret. 

Lapy WINDERMERE [seated L. C.]. Oh, you mustn’t think 
it is going to be a ball, Duchess. It is only a dance in honor 
of my birthday. A small and early. 

Lorp Daruineton [standing L.C.]. Very small, very early, 
and very select, Duchess. 

Ducuess or Berwick [on sofa L.] Of course it’s going to 
be select. But we know that, dear Margaret, about your 
house. It is really one of the few houses in London where I 
can take Agatha, and where I feel perfectly secure about poor 
Berwick. I don’t know what society is coming to. The most. 
dreadful people seem to go everywhere. They certainly come 
to my parties—the men get quite furious if one doesn’t ask 
them. Really, some one should make a stand against it. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. I will, Duchess. I will have no one in 
my house about whom there is any scandal. 

Lorp Dartineton [R. C.]. Oh, don’t say that, Lady Win- 
dermere. I should never be admitted! [Svtting.] 

Ducuess oF Berwick. Oh, men don’t matter. With women 
it is different. We’re good. Some of us are, at least. But we 
are positively getting elbowed into the corner. Our husbands 
would really forget our existence if we didn’t nag at them from 
time to time, just to remind them that we have a perfect legal 
right to do so. 

Lorp DaritinetTon, It’s a curious thing, Duchess, about the 
game of marriage—a game, by the way, that is going out of 
fashion—the wives hold all the honors and invariably lose the 
odd trick. 

Ducuess or Berwick. The odd trick? Is that the hus- 
band, Lord Darlington? 

Lorp DaruineTon. It would be rather a good name for the 
modern husband. 

Ducuess or Berwick. Dear Lord Darlington, how thor- 
oughly depraved you are! 

Lapy WinperMers. Lord Darlington is trivial. 

Lorp Daruineton. Ah, don’t say that, Lady Windermere. 
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Lapy WINDERMERE. Why do you talk so trivially about 
life, then? 

Lorp Dartincton. Because I think that life is far too im- 
portant a thing ever to talk seriously about it. [Moves up C.] 

Ducuess oF Berwick. What does he mean? Do, as a con- 
cession to my poor wits, Lord Darlington, just explain to me 
what you really mean? 

Lorp DarLINGTON [coming down back of table]. I think I 
had better not, Duchess. Now-a-days to be intelligible is to 
be found out. Good-bye! [Shakes hands with Ducuegss.] 
And now [Goes up stage], Lady Windermere, good-bye. I 
may come to-night, mayn’t I? Do let me come. 

‘Lapy WINDERMERE [standing up stage with Lorp DaRLING- 
TON]. Yes, certainly. But you are not to say foolish, insin- 
cere things to people. 

Lorp Daruineron [smiling]. Ah! you are beginning to re- 
form me. It is a dangerous thing to reform any one, Lady 
Windermere. [Bows, and exit C.] . 

Ducuess oF Berwick [who has risen, goes C.]. What a 
charming, wicked creature! I like him so much. I’m quite 
delighted he’s gone! How sweet you’re looking! Where do 
you get your gowns? And now I must tell you how sorry I 
am for you, dear Margaret. [Crosses to sofa and sits with © 
Lapy WINDERMERE.| Agatha, darling! 

Lapy AcaTHA. Yes, Mamma. [Rises.] 

Ducuess oF Berwick. Will you go and look over the 
photograph album that I see there? 

Lapy AcATHA. Yes, Mamma. [Goes to table L.] 

Ducuess or Berwick. Dear girl! She is so fond of photo- 
graphs of Switzerland. Such a pure taste, I think. But I 
really am so sorry for you, Margaret. 

Lapy WINDERMERE [smiling]. Why, Duchess? 

Ducuess or Berwick. Oh, on account of that horrid 
woman. She dresses so well, too, which makes it much worse, 
sets such a dreadful example. Augustus—you know my dis- 
reputable brother—such a trial to us all—well, Augustus is 
completely infatuated about her. It is quite scandalous, for 
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she is absolutely inadmissible into society. Many a woman 
has a past, but I am told that she has at least a dozen, and 
that they all fit, 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Whom are you talking about, 
Duchess? 

Ducuess oF Berwick. About Mrs. Erlynne. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Mrs. Erlynne? I never heard of her, 
Duchess. And what has she to do with me? 

Ducuess or Berwick. My poor child! Agatha, darling! 

Lapy AcatHa. Yes, Mamma. 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK. Will you go out on the terrace and 
look at the sunset? 

Lapy AcATHA. Yes, Mamma. [Hz2it through window L.]| 

Ducusss oF Berwick. Sweet girl! So devoted to sunsets! 
Shows such refinement of feeling, does it not? After all, there 
is nothing like nature, is there? 

Lapy WINDERMERE. But what is it, Duchess? Why do you 
talk to me about this person? 

Ducusss oF Berwick. Don’t you really know? I assure 
you we’re all so distressed about it. Only last night at dear 
Lady Fansen’s every one was saying how extraordinary it was 
that, of all men in London, Windermere should behave in such 
a way. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. My husband—what has he got to do 
with any woman of that kind? 

Ducuess oF Berwick. Ah, what indeed, dear? That is 
the point. He goes to see her continually, and stops for hours 
at a time, and while he is there she is not at home to any one. 
Not that many ladies call on her, dear, but she has a great 
many disreputable men friends—my own brother in particu- 
lar, as I told you—and that is what makes it so dreadful about 
_ Windermere. We looked upon him as being such a model hus- 
band, but I am afraid there is no doubt about it. My dear 
nieces—you know the Saville girls, don’t you?—such nice 
domestic creatures—plain, dreadfully plain, but so good—well, 
they’re always at the window doing fancy work, and making 
ugly things for the poor, which I think so useful of them in 
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these dreadful socialistic days, and this terrible woman has 
taken a house in Curzon Street, right opposite them—such a 
respectable street, too. I don’t know what we’re coming to! 
And they tell me that Windermere goes there four and five 
times a week—they see him. They can’t help it—and although 
they never talk scandal, they—well, of course—they remark 
on it to every one. And the worst of it all is, that I have been 
told that this woman has got a great deal of money out of 
somebody, for it seems that she came to London six months 
ago without anything at all to speak of, and now she has this 
charming house in Mayfair, drives her pony in the Park every 
afternoon, and all—well, all—since she has known poor dear 
Windermere. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Oh, I can’t believe it! 

DucueEss oF Berwick. But it’s quite true, my dear. The 

whole of London knows it. That is why I felt it was better to 
come and talk to you, and advise you to take Windermere 
away at once to Homburg or to Aix, where he’ll have some- 
thing to amuse him, and where you can watch him all day 
long. I assure you, my dear, that on several occasions after 
I was first married I had to pretend to be very ill, and was 
obliged to drink the most unpleasant mineral waters, merely to 
get Berwick out of town. He was so extremely susceptible. 
Though I am bound to say he never gave away any large 
sums of money to anybody. He is far too high-principled for 
that. 
Lapy WINDERMERE [interrupting]. Duchess, Duchess, it’s 
‘ impossible! [Rising and crossing stage C.] We are only 
married two years. Our child is but six months old. [Sits in 
chair R. of L. table.) 

Ducuess or Berwicx. Ah, the dear pretty baby! How is 
the little darling? Is it a boy or a girl?, I hope a girl—ah, no, 
I remember it’s a boy! I’m so sorry. Boys are so wicked. 
My boy is excessively immoral. You wouldn’t believe at what 
hours he comes home. And he’s only left Oxford a few months 
—I really don’t know what they teach them there. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Are all men bad? 
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Ducuess or Berwick. Oh, all of them, my dear, all of 
them, without any exception. And they never grow any bet- 
ter. Men become old, but they never become good. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Windermere and I married for love. 

Ducuess or Berwick. Yes, we begin like that. It was only 
Berwick’s brutal and incessant threats of suicide that made 
me accept him at all, and before the year was out he was 
running after all kinds of petticoats, every color, every shape, 
every material. In fact, before the honeymoon was over, I 
caught him winking at my maid, a most pretty, respectable 
girl. I dismissed her at once without a character.—No, I re- 
member I passed her on to my sister; poor dear Sir George is 
so short-sighted, I thought it wouldn’t matter. But it did, 
though it was most unfortunate. [Rises.] And now, my dear 
child, I must go, as we are dining out. And mind you don’t 
take this little aberration of Windermere’s too much to heart. 
Just take him abroad, and he’ll come back to you all right. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Come back tome? [C.] 

Ducuess or Berwick [L. C.]. Yes, dear, these wicked 
women get our husbands away from us, but they always 
come back, slightly damaged, of course. And don’t make 
scenes, men hate them! ; 

Lapy WINDERMERE. It is very kind of you, Duchess, to 
come and tell me all this. But I can’t believe that my hus- 
band is untrue to me. 

Ducuess or Berwick. Pretty child! I was like that once. 
Now I know that all men are monsters. [LApy WINDERMERE 
rings bell.| The only thing to do is to feed the wretches well. 
A good cook does wonders, and that I know you have. My 
dear Margaret, you are not going to ery?. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. You needn’t be afraid, Duchess, I 
never ery. 

Ducusss or Berwick. That’s quite right, dear. Crying 
is the refuge of plain women, but the ruin of pretty ones. 
Agatha, darling! 

Lapy Acatua [entering L.]. Yes, Mamma. [Stands back 
of table L. C.] 
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Ducuess or Berwick. Come and bid bood-bye to Lady 
Windermere, and thank her for your charming visit. [Coming 
down again.| And by the way, I must thank you for sending 
a card to Mr. Hopper—he’s that rich young, Australian people 
are taking such notice of just at present. His father made a 
great fortune by selling some kind of food in circular tins— 
most palatable, I believe—I fancy it is the thing the servants 
always refuse to eat. But the son is quite interesting. I think 
he’s attracted by dear Agatha’s clever talk. Of course, we 
should be very sorry to lose her, but I think that a mother 
who doesn’t part with a daughter every season has no real 
affection. We’re coming to-night, dear. [PARKER opens C. 
doors.| And remember-my advice, take the poor fellow out of 
town at once, it is fhe only thing to do. Good-bye, once more; 
come, Agatha. [Exeunt Ducuess and Lapy AGaTHA C.] 

Lapy WINDERMERE. How horrible! I understand now what 
Lord Darlington meant by the imaginary instance of the 
couple not.two years married. Oh, it can’t be true—she spoke 
of enormous sums of money paid to this woman. I know where 
Arthur keeps his bank book—in one of the drawers of that 
desk. I might find out by that. I will find out. [Opens 
drawer.| No, it is some hideous mistake. [Rises and goes C.] 
Some silly scandal! He loves me! He loves me! But why 
should I not look? I am his wife, I have a right to look! 
[Returns to bureau, takes out book and examines it, page by 
page, smiles and gives a sigh of relief.| I knew it, there is not 
a word of truth in this stupid story. [Puts book back in 
drawer. As she does so, starts and takes out another book.]| 
A second book—private—locked! [Tries to open it, but fails. 
Sees paper knife on bureau, and with it cuts cover from book. 
Begins to start at the first page.| Mrs. Erlynne—£600—Mrs. 
Erlynne—£700—Mrs. Erlynne—£400. Oh! it is true! it is 
true! How horrible! [Throws book on floor.] . 


[Enter Lorp WINDERMERE C.] 


Lorp WINDERMERE. Well, dear, has the fan been sent home 
yet? [Going R. C. sees book.] Margaret, you have cut 
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open my bank book. You have no right to do such a 
thing! 

Lapy WINDERMERE. You think it wrong that you are found 
out, don’t you? 

Lorp WINDERMERE. I think it wrong that a wife should 
spy on her husband. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. I did not spy on you. I never knew of 
this woman’s existence till half an hour ago. Some one who 
pitied me was kind enough to tell me what every one in London 
knows already—your daily visits to Curzon Street, your mad 
infatuation, the monstrous sums of money you squander on 
this infamous woman! [Crossing L.] 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Margaret, don’t talk like that of Mrs. 
Erlynne, you don’t know how unjust it is! 

Lapy WINDERMERE [turning to him]. You are very jealous 
of Mrs. Erlynne’s honor. I wish you had been as jealous of 
mine. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Your honor is untouched, Margaret. 
You don’t think for a moment that—— _ [Puts book back into 
desk. | 

Lapy WINDERMERE. I think that you spend your money 
strangely. That is all. Oh, don’t imagine I mind about the 
money. As far as I am concerned, you may squander every- 
thing we have. But what I do mind is that you who have 
loved me, you who have taught me to love you, should pass 
from the love that is given to the love that is bought. Oh, 
it’s horrible! [Sits on sofa.] And it is I who feel degraded. 
You don’t feel anything. I feel stained, utterly stained. You 
can’t realize how hideous the last six months seem to me now 
—every kiss you have given me is tainted in my memory. 

Lorp WINDERMERE [crossing to her]. Don’t say that, Mar- 
garet. I never loved any one in the whole world but you. 

Lapy WINDERMERE [rises]. Who is this woman, then? 
Why do you take a house for her? 

Lorp WINDERMERE. I did not take a house for her. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. You gave her the money to do it, 
which is the same thing. 
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Lorp WINDERMERE. Margaret, as far as I have known Mrs. 
Erlynne 
_ Lapy Winpermere. Is there a Mr. Erlynne—or is he a 
myth? 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Her husband died many years ago. 
She is alone in the world. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. No relations? [A pause.] 

Lorp WINDERMERE. None. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Rather curious, isn’t it? [L.] 

Lorp WINDERMERE [L. C.]. Margaret, I was saying to 
you—and I beg you to listen to me—that as far as I have 
known Mrs. Erlynne, she has conducted herself well. If 
years ago 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Oh! [Crossing R. C.] I don’t want 
details about her life. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. I am not going to give you any details 
about her life. I tell you simply this—Mrs. Erlynne was once 
honored, loved, respected. She was well born, she had a posi- 
tion—she lost everything—threw it away, if you like. That 
makes it all the more bitter. Misfortunes one can endure— 
they come from outside, they are accidents. But to suffer for 
one’s own faults—ah! there is the sting of life. It was twenty 
years ago, too. She was little more than a girl then. She 
had been a wife for even less time than you have. 

‘Lapy WINDERMERE. I am not interested in her—and—~ 
you should not mention this woman and me in the same 
breath. It is an error of taste. [Sitting R. at desk.] 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Margaret, you could save this woman. 
She wants to get back into society, and she wants you to 
help her. [Crossing to her.] 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Me! 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Yes, you. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. How impertinent of her! [A pause.] 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Margaret, I came to ask you a great 
favour, and I still ask it of you, though you have discovered 
what I had intended you should never have known, that I 
have given Mrs. Erlynne a large sum of money. I want you 
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to send her an invitation for our party to-night. [Standing 
L. of her.] ) 

Lapy WINDERMERE. You are mad. [Rises.] 

Lorp WINDERMERE. I entreat you. People may chatter 
about her, do chatter about her, of course, but they don’t know 
anything definite against her. She has been to several houses 
—not to houses where you would go, I admit, but still to 
houses where women who are in what is called Society now-a- 
days do go. That does not content her. She wants you to 
receive her once. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. As a triumph for her, I suppose? 

Lorp WINDERMERE. No; but because she knows that you 
are a good woman—and that if she comes here once she will 
have a chance of a happier, a surer life than she has had. 
She will make no further effort to know you. Won’t you 
help a woman who is trying to get back? 

Lapy WINDERMERE. No! If a woman really repents, she 
never wishes to return to the society that’ has made or seen 
her ruin. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. I beg of you. 

Lapy WINDERMERE [crossing to door R.]. I am going to 
dress for dinner, and don’t mention the subject again this 
evening. Arthur [going to him C.], you fancy because I have 
no father or mother that I am alone in the world and that 
you can treat me as you choose. You are wrong, I have 
friends, many friends. 

Lorp WINDERMERE [L. C.]. Margaret, you are talking 
foolishly, recklessly. I won’t argue with you, but I insist 
upon your asking Mrs. Erlynne to-night. 

Lapy WINDERMERE [R. C.]. I shall do nothing of the kind. 
[Crossing L. C.] 

Lorp WINDERMERE. You refuse? [C.] 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Absolutely! 

Lorp WinperMeERE. Ah, Margaret, do this for my sake; 
it is her’ last chance. 

Lapy WINDERMERE: What has that to do with me? 

Lorp WINDERMERE. How hard good women are! 
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Lapy WINDERMERE. How weak bad men are! 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Margaret, none of us men may be 
good enough for the women we marry—that is quite true— 
but you don’t imagine I would ever—oh, the suggestion is 
monstrous! 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Why should you be different from 
other men? I am told that there is hardly a husband in 
London who does not waste his life over some shameful 
passion. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. I am not one of them. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. I am not sure of that! 

Lorp WINDERMERE. You are sure in your heart. But don’t 
make chasm after chasm between us. God knows the last 
few minutes have thrust us wide enough apart. Sit down 
and write the card. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Nothing in the whole world would 
induce me. 

Lorp WINDERMERE [crossing to the bureau]. Then I will. 
[Rings electric bell, sits and writes card. | 

Lapy WINDERMERE. You are going to invite this woman? 
[Crossing to him.] 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Yes. [Pause.] 


[Enter PARKER. | 


Lorp WINDERMERE. Parker! 

ParKER. Yes, my lord. [Comes down L. C.] 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Have this note sent to Mrs. Erlynne 
at No. 84a Curzon Street. [Crossing to L. C. and giving note 
to ParKer.|] There is no answer. [Hit Parker C.] 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Arthur, if that woman comes here, I 
shall insult her. . 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Margaret, don’t say that. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. I mean it, 

Lorp WrnperMere. Child, if you did such a thing, there’s 
not a woman in London who wouldn’t pity you. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. There is not a good woman in London 
who would not applaud me. We have been too lax. We must 
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make an example. I propose to begin to-night. [Picking up 
fan.| Yes, you gave me this fan to-day; it was your birthday 
present. If that woman crosses my threshold, I shall strike 
her across the face with it. 
_ Lorp WINDERMERE. Margaret, you couldn’t do such a 
thing. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. You don’t know me! [Moves R.] 


[Enter PARKER. | 


Lapy WINDERMERE. Parker! 

PaRKER. Yes, my lady. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. I shall dine in my own room. I don’t 
want dinner, in fact. See that everything is ready by half- 
past ten. And, Parker, be sure you pronounce the names of 
the guests very distinctly to-night. Sometimes you speak so 
fast that I miss them. I am particularly anxious to hear the 
names quite clearly, so as to make no mistake. You under- 
stand, Parker? 

Parker. Yes, my lady. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. That will do! [Hat Parker C. 
Speaking to Lorp WrinpeRMeERE.| Arthur, if that woman 
comes here—I warn you 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Margaret, you'll ruin us! 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Us! From this moment my life is 
separate from yours. But if you wish to avoid a public scan- 
dal, write at once to this woman, and tell her that I forbid 
her to come here! 

Lorp WINDERMERE. I will not—I cannot—she must 
come! 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Then I shall do exactly as I have said. 
[Goes R.] You leave me no choice. [Exit R.] 

Lorp WINDERMERE [calling after her]. Margaret! Mar- 
garet! [A pause.] My God! What shall I do! I dare not tell 
her who this woman really is. The shame would kill her. 
[Sinks down into a chair and buries his face in his hands.| 


CURTAIN 
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ACT Il 


Scpnr.—Drawing-room in Lorp WINDERMERE’S house. Door 
R. U. opening into ballroom, where band 1s playing. Door 
L. through which guests are entering. Door L. U. opens 
on an illuminated terrace. Palms, flowers, and brilliant 
lights. Room crowded with guests. Lapy WINDERMERE 
is receiving them. 


Ducuess oF Berwick [Up C.]. So strange Lord Winder- 
mere isn’t here. Mr. Hopper is very late, too. You have kept 
those five dances for him, Agatha! [Comes down.] 

Lapy AcatHa. Yes,- Mamma. 

Ducuess of Berwick [sitting on sofa]. Just let me see 
your card. I’m so glad Lady Windermere has revived cards. 
—They’re a mother’s only safeguard. You dear simple little 
thing! [Scratches out two names.| No nice girl should ever 
waltz with such particularly younger sons! It looks so fast! 
The last two dances you must pass on the terrace with Mr. 
Hopper. 


|Enter Mr. Dumsy and Lapy PiyMpa.z from the ballroom.] 


Lapy AcatHaA. Yes, Mamma. 

Ducuess oF Berwick [fanning herself.| The air is so 
pleasant here. 

Parker. Mrs. Cowper-Cowper. Lady Stutfield. Sir James 
Royston. Mr. Guy Berkeley. [These people enter as an- 
nounced. | 

Dumpy. Good-evening, Lady Stutfield. I suppose this 
will be the last ball of the season. 

Lapy Srutrietp. I suppose so, Mr. Dumby. It’s been a 
delightful season, hasn’t it? 

Dumpy. Quite delightful! Good-evening, Duchess. I sup- 
pose this will be the last ball of the season? 

DucueEss oF Berwick. I suppose so, Mr. Dumby. It has 
been a very dull season, hasn’t it? 

Dumpy. Dreadfully dull! Dreadfully dull! 
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Mrs. Cowrrr-Cowrrr. Good-evening, Mr. Dumby. I 
suppose this will be the last ball of the season? 

Dumpy. Oh, I think not. There’ll probably be two more. 
[Wanders back to Lapy PLYMDALE.] _ 

Parker. Mr. Rufford. Lady Jedburgh and Miss Graham. 
Mr. Hopper. [These people enter as announced.| 

Hopper. How do you do, Lady Windermere? How do you 
do, Duchess? [Bows to Lapy AGATHA. ] 

Ducuess or Berwick. Dear Mr. Hopper, how nice of you 
to come so early. We all know how you are run after in 
London. 

Hoprer. Capital place, London! They are not nearly so 
exclusive in London as they are in Sydney. 

Ducuess oF Berwick. Ah! we know your value, Mr. 
Hopper. We wish there were more like you. It would make 
life so much easier. Do you know, Mr. Hopper, dear Agatha 
and I are so much interested in Australia. It must be so 
pretty with all the dear little kangaroos flying about. 
Agatha has found it on the map. What a curious shape it is! 
Just like a large packing-case. However, it is a very young 
country, isn’t it? 

Hoprer. Wasn’t it made at the same time as the others, 
Duchess? : 

Ducuess or Berwick. How clever you are, Mr. Hopper. 
You have a cleverness quite of your own. Now I mustn’t 
keep you. 

Horrer. But I should like to dance with Lady Agatha, 
Duchess. 

Ducuess oF Berwick. Well, I hope she has a dance left. 
Have you got a dance left, Agatha? 

Lapy AgatHa. Yes, Mamma. 

Ducuess or Berwick. The next one? 

Lapy AgatHa. Yes, Mamma. 

Hopper. May I have the pleasure? [Lapy Acatua bows.] 

Ducuess or Berwick. Mind you take great care of my 
little chatterbox, Mr. Hopper. [Lapy AcatHa and Mr. Hop- 
PER pass into ballroom. | 
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[Enter ‘Lorp WINDERMERE L.] 


Lorp WINDERMERE. Margaret, I want to speak to you. 
Lapy WinDERMERE. In a moment. [The music stops.] 
Parker. Lord Augustus Lorton. 


[Enter Lorp Aucustus Lorton. ] 


Lorp Aucustus. Good-evening, Lady Windermere. 

Ducuess or Berwick. Sir James, will you take me into 
the ballroom? Augustus has been dining with us to-night. 
I really have had quite enough of dear Augustus for the mo- 
ment. [Sir JAMEs R. gives the Ducusss his arm and escorts 
her into the ballroom.| 

Parker. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bowden. Lord and Lady 
Paisley. Lord Darlington. [These people enter as announced. | 

Lorp Augustus [coming up to LorD WINDERMERE.] Want: 
to speak to you particularly, dear boy. I’m worn to a shadow. 
Know I don’t look it. None of us men do look what we really 
are. Demmed good thing, too. What I want to know is this. 
Who is she? Where does she come from? Why hasn’t she 
got any demmed relations? Demmed nuisance, relations! 
But they make one so demmed respectable. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. You are talking of Mrs. Erlynne, I 
suppose. I only met her six months ago. Till then I never 
knew of her existence. 

Lorp Aucustus. You have seen a good deal of her since 
then. 

Lorp WINDERMERE [coldly]. Yes, I have seen a good deal 
of her since then. I have just seen her. 

Lorp Aucustus. Egad! the women are very down on her. 
I have been dining with Arabella this evening. By Jove! you 
should have heard what she said about Mrs. Erlynne. She 
didn’t leave a rag on her. . . . [Aside.] Berwick and I told 
her that didn’t matter much, as the lady in question must 
have an extremely fine figure. You should have seen Ara- 
bella’s expression! . . . But, look here, dear boy. I don’t 
know what to do about Mrs. Erlynne. Egad! I might be 
married to her; she treats me with such demmed indifference. 
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She’s deuced clever, too! She explains everything. Egad! 
She explains you. She has got any amount of explanations 
for you—and all of them different. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. No explanations are necessary about 
my friendship with Mrs. Erlynne. 

Lorp Avueustus. ._Hem! Well, look here, dear old fellow. 
Do you think she will ever get into this demmed thing called 
Society? Would you introduce her to your wife? No use 
beating about the confounded bush. Would you do that? 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Mrs. Erlynne is coming here to-night. 

Lorp Aueustus. Your wife has sent her a card? 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Mrs. Erlynne has received a card. 

Lorp Aueustus. Then she’s all right, dear boy. But why 
didn’t you tell me that before? It would have saved me a 
heap of worry and demmed misunderstandings! 


[Lapy AcatHa and Mr. Hopper cross and exit on terrace 
LU. E.] 


Parker. Mr. Cecil Graham! [Enter Mr. Cectn GraHaAM.] | 
Crcit GRAHAM [bows to Lapy WINDERMERE, passes over and 
shakes hands with Lorp WINDERMERE]. Good-evening, Ar- 
thur. Why don’t you ask me how I am? I like people to 
ask me how I am. It shows a widespread interest in my 
health. Now to-night I am not at all well. Been dining with 
my people. Wonder why it is one’s people are always so 
tedious? My father would talk morality after dinner. I told 
him he was old enough to know better. But my experience 
is that as soon as people are old enough to know better, they 
don’t know anything at all. Hullo, Tuppy! Hear you're 
going to be married again; thought you were tired of that 

game. . 

Lorp Augustus. You're excessively trivial, my dear boy, 
excessively trivial! 

Ceci, GranamM. By the way, Tuppy, which is it? Have 
you been twice married and once divorced, or twice divorced 
and once married? I say, you’ve been twice divorced and once 
married. It seems so much more probable. 
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Lorp Aucustus. I have a very bad memory. I really don’t 
remember which. [Moves away R.] 

Lapy Piympate. Lord Windermere, I’ve something most 
particular to ask you. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. I am afraid—if you will excuse me— 
I must join my wife. 

Lapy Piympauz. .Oh, you mustn’t dream of such a thing. 
It’s most dangerous now-a-days for a husband to pay any 
attention to his wife in public. It always makes people think 
that he beats her when they’re alone. The world has grown 
so suspicious of anything that looks like a happy married life. 
But [ll tell you what it is at supper. [Moves towards door of 
ballroom. | 

Lorp WINDERMERE [C.]. Margaret, I must speak to you. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Will you hold my fan for me, Lord 
Darlington? Thanks. [Comes down to him.] 

Lorp WINDERMERE [crossing to her]. Margaret, what you 
said before dinner was, of course, impossible? 

Lapy WINDERMERE. That woman is not coming here to- 
~ night! 

Lorp WINDERMERE [R. C.]. Mrs. Erlynne is coming here, 
and if you in any way annoy or wound her, you will bring 
shame and sorrow on us both. Remember that! Ah, Mar- 
garet! only trust me! A wife should trust her husband! 

Lapy WINDERMERE [C.]. London is full of women who 
trust their husbands. One can always recognize them. They 
look so thoroughly unhappy. I am not going to be one of 
them. [Moves up.] Lord Darlington, will you give me back 
my fan, please? Thanks. ... A useful thing, a fan, isn’t it? 
... I want a friend to-night, Lord Darlington. I didn’t 
know I would want one so soon. 

Lorp Daruineton. Lady Windermere! I knew the time 
would come some day; but why to-night? 

Lorp WINDERMERE. I will tell her. I must. It would be 
‘terrible if there were any scene. Margaret-—— 

Parker. Mrs. Erlynne. [Mrs. ErLtYNNE enters, very beau- 
tifully dressed and very dignified. Lapy WINDERMERE Clutches 
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her fan, then lets it drop on the floor. She bows coldly to Mrs. 
ERLYNNE, who bows to her sweetly in turn, and sails into the 
room. | 

Lorp Daruineton. You have dropped your fan, Lady Win- 
dermere. [Picks it up and hands it to her.] 

Mrs. Ertynng [C.]. How do you do, again, Lord Win- 
dermere? How charming your sweet wife looks! Quite a 
picture! 

Lorp WINDERMERE [in a low voice]. It was terribly rash 
of you to come! 

Mrs. Ertynne [smiling]. The wisest thing I ever did in 
my life. And, by the way, you must pay me a good deal 
of attention this evening. I am afraid of the women. You 
must introduce me to some of them. The men I can always 
manage. How do you do, Lord Augustus? You have quite 
neglected me lately. JI have not seen you since yesterday. 
I am afraid you’re faithless. Everyone told me so. 

Lorp Aucustus [R.]. Now really, Mrs. Erlynne, allow me 
to explain. 

Mrs. Ertynne [R. C.]. No, dear Lord Augustus, you can’t 
explain anything. It is your chief charm. 

Lorp Aveustus. Ah! if you find charms in me, Mrs. 
Erlynne [They converse together. Lorp WINDERMERE 
moves uneasily about the room, watching Mrs. ERLYNNE. | 

Lorp DartineTton [to Lapy WINDERMERE]. How pale you 
are! | 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Cowards are always pale. 

Lorp DaruinetTon. You look faint. Come out on the ter- 
race. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Yes. [Jo Parxer.] Parker, send my 
cloak out. 

Mrs. ERLYNNE [crossing to her]. Lady Windermere, how 
beautifully your terrace is illuminated. Reminds me of Prince 
Doria’s at Rome. [Lapy WINDERMERE bows coldly, and goes 
off with Lorp Darurneron.] Oh, how do you do, Mr. Gra- 
ham? Isn’t that your aunt, Lady Jedburgh? I should so much 
like to know her. 
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Crem Grauam [after a moment’s hesitation and embarrass- 
ment]. Oh, certainly, if you wish it. Aunt Caroline, allow 
me to introduce Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. ErtynnE. So pleased to meet you, Lady Jedburgh. 
[Sits beside her on the sofa.| Your nephew and I are great 
friends. I am so much interested in his political career. I 
think he’s sure to be a wonderful success. He thinks like a | 
Tory, and talks like a Radical, and that’s so important now- 
a-days. He’s such a brilliant talker, too. But we all know 
from whom he inherits that. Lord Allandale was saying to 
me only yesterday in the Park that Mr. Graham talks almost 
as well as his aunt. ‘ 

Lapy JEDBURGH [R.]. Most kind of you to say these charm- 
ing things tome! [Mrs, ERLYNNE smiles and continues con- 
versation. | 

Dumpy [to Creciy GraHam]. Did you introduce Mrs. 
Erlynne to Lady Jedburgh? 

Crcin GRAHAM. Had to, my dear fellow. Couldn’t help it. 
That woman can make one do anything she wants. How, I 
don’t know. 

Dumpsy. Hope to goodness she won’t speak to me! [Sawn- 
ters towards LAapy PLYMDALE. | 

Mrs. Ertynnge [C. to Lapy JeppurcH]. On Thursday? 
With great pleasure. | Rises and speaks to Lorp WINDERMERE, 
laughing.| What a bore it is to have to be civilsto these old 
dowagers. But they always insist on it. 

Lapy PuympALe [to Mr. Dumsy]. Who is that well- 
dressed woman talking to Windermere? 

Dumpy. Haven’t got the slightest idea. Looks like an 
edition de luxe of a wicked French novel, meant specially for 
the English market. 

Mrs. ErtynneE. So that is poor Dumby with Lady Plym- 
dale? I hear she is frightfully jealous of him, He doesn’t 
seem anxious to speak to me to-night. I suppose he is afraid 
of her. Those straw-colored women have dreadful tempers. 
Do you know, I think I'll dance with you first, Windermere. 
[Lorp WINDERMERE bites his lip and frowns.] It will make 
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Lord Augustus so jealous! Lord Augustus! [Lorp Aucustus 
comes down.] Lord Windermere insists on my dancing with 
him first, and, as it’s his own house, I can’t well refuse. You 
know I would much sooner dance with you. 

Lorp Augustus [with a low bow]. I wish I could think so, 
Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. Ertynne. You know it far too well. I can fancy a 
person dancing through life with you and finding it charming. 

Lorp Avueustus [placing his hand on his white waistcoat]. 
Oh, thank you, thank you, thank you. You are the most 
adorable of all ladies! 

Mrs. Ertynne. What a nice speech! So simple and so 
sincere! Just the sort of speech I like. Well, you shall hold 
my bouquet. [Goes towards ballroom on Lorp WINDERMERE’S 
arm.]| Ah, Mr. Dumby, how are you? I am so sorry I have 
been out the last three times you have called. Come and 
lunch on Friday. ' 

Dumsy [with perfect nonchalance]. Delighted. [Lapy 
PLYMDALE glares with indignation at Mr. DumpBy. Lorp 
Avucustus follows Mrs. ERLYNNE and Lorp WINDERMERE into 
the ballroom, holding bouquet. ] 

Lapy PiymMpa.e [to Mr. Dumsy]. What an absolute brute 
you are! I never can believe a word you say! Why did you 
tell me you didn’t know her? What do you mean by calling 
on’her three times running? You are not to go to lunch there; 
of course you understand that. 

Dumpy. My dear Laura, I wouldn’t dream of going! 

Lapy PuyMpaue. You haven’t told me her name yet! Who 
is she? 

Dumpy [coughs slightly and smoothes his hair]. She’s a 
Mrs. Erlynne. 

Lapy Puympaug. That woman! 

Dumpy. Yes, that is wnat everyone calls her. 

Lapy PiympauLe. How very interesting! How intensely 
interesting! I really must have a good stare at her. [Goes 
to door of ballroom and looks in.| I have heard the most 
shocking things about her. They say she is ruining poor Win- 
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dermere. And Lady Windermere, who goes in for being so 
proper, invites her! How extremely amusing! It takes a 
thoroughly good woman to do a thoroughly stupid thing. 
You are to lunch there on Friday! 

Dumsy. Why? 

Lapy Puympaue. Because I want you to take my husband 
with you. He has been so attentive lately that he has become 
a perfect nuisance. Now this woman is just the thing for him. 
He’ll dance attendance upon her as long as she lets him, and 
won’t bother me. I assure you, women of that kind are most 
useful. They form the basis of other people’s marriages. 

Dumsy. What a mystery you are! 

Lapy PLYMDALE [looking at him]. I wish you were! 

Dumsy. I am—to myself. I am the only person in the 
world I should like to know thoroughly; but I don’t see any 
chance of it just at present. [They pass into the ballroom, 
and Lapy WINDERMERE and Lorp DaruineTon enter from the 
terrace. | , 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Yes. Her coming here is monstrous, 
unbearable. I know now what you meant to-day at tea time. 
Why didn’t you tell me right out? You should have. 

Lorp Daruinetron. I couldn’t. A man can’t tell these 
things about another man. But if I had known he was going 
to make you ask her here to-night, I think I would have told 
you. That insult, at any rate, you would have been spared. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. I did not ask her. He insisted on her 
coming—against my entreaties—against my commands. Oh! 
the house is tainted for me! I feel that every woman here 
sneers at me as she dances by with my husband. What have 
I done to deserve this? I gave him all my life. He took it— 
used it—spoiled it! I am degraded in my own eyes; and I 
lack courage—I am a coward! [Sits down on sofa.] 

Lorp Dartineton. If I know you at all, I know that you 
can’t live with a man who treats you like this. What sort of 
life would you have with him? You would feel that he was 
lying to you every moment of the day. You would feel that 
the look in his eyes was false, his voice false, his touch false, 
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his passion false. He would come to you when he was weary 
of others; you would have to comfort him. He would come 
to you when he was devoted to others; you would have to 
charm him. You would have to be to him the mask of his 
real life, the cloak to hide his secret. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. You are right—you are terribly right. 
But where am I to turn? You said you would be my friend, 
Lord Darlington.—Tell me, what am I to do? Be my friend 
now. | 

Lorp Dartineton. Between men and women there is no 
friendship possible. There is passion, enmity, worship, love, 
but no friendship. I love you 

Lapy WINDERMERE. No! no! [ Rises.] 

Lorp Daruineton. Yes, I love you! You are more to me 
than anything in the whole world. What does your husband 
give you? Nothing. Whatever is in him he gives to this 
wretched woman, whom he has thrust into your society, into 
your home, to shame you before everyone. I offer you my 
life 

Lapy WINDERMERE Lord Darlington! 

Lorp Darurneton. My life—my whole life. Take it, and 
do with it what you will. . . . I love you—love you as I have 
never loved any living thing. From the moment I met you I 
loved you, loved you blindly, adoringly, madly! You did not 
know it then—you know it now! Leave this house to-night. 
I won’t tell you that the world matters nothing, or the world’s 
voice, or the voice of society. They matter a good deal. They 
matter far too much. But there are moments when one has 
to choose between living one’s own life, fully, entirely, com- 
pletely—or dragging out some false, shallow, degrading exist- 
ence that the world in its hypocrisy demands. You have that 
moment now. Choose! Oh, my love, choose! 

Lapy WINDERMERE [moving slowly away from him and 
looking at him with startled eyes]. I have not the courage. 

Lorp Daruincton [following her]. Yes; you have the 
courage. There may be six months of pain, of disgrace even, 
but when you no longer bear his name, when you bear mine, 
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all will be well. Margaret, my love, my wife that shall be 
some day—yes, my wife! You know it! What are you now? 
This woman has the place that belongs by right to you. Oh, 
go—go out of this house, with head erect, with a smile upon 
your lips, with courage in your eyes. All London will know 
why you did it; and who will blame you? No one. If they 
do, what matter? Wrong? What is wrong? It’s wrong for 
a man to abandon his wife for a shameless woman. It is 
wrong for a wife to remain with a man who so dishonours her. 
You said once you would make no compromise with. things. 
Make none now. Be brave! Be yourself! 

Lapy WINDERMERE. I am afraid of being myself. Let me 
think! Let me wait! My husband may return to me. [Sits 
down on sofa.| 

Lorp Dartineton. And you would take him back! You 
are not what I thought you were. You are just the same as 
every other woman. You would stand anything rather than 
face the censure of a world, whose praise you would despise. 
In a week you will be driving with this woman in the Park. 
She will be your constant guest—your dearest friend. You 
would endure anything rather than break with one blow this 
monstrous lie. You are right. You have no courage; 
none! 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Ah, give me time to think. I cannot 
answer you now. [Passes her hand nervously over her brow. | 

Lorp Daruineton. It must be now or not at all. 

Lapy WINDERMERE [rising from the sofa]. Then not at all! 
[A pause. ] 

Lorp Daruincton. You break my heart! 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Mine is already broken. [A pause.] 

Lorp Dartincron. To-morrow I leave England. This is 
the last time I shall ever look on you. You will never see me 
again. For one moment our lives met—our souls touched. 
They must never meet or touch again. Good-bye, Margaret. 

| Exit. | 

Lapy WINDERMERE. How alone I am in life! How terribly 
alone! [The music stops. Enter the DucHrss or Berwick 
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and Lorp Puympatg, laughing and talking. Other guests come 
on from the ballroom: ] 

Ducuess or Berwick. Dear Margaret, I’ve just been hay- 
ing such a delightful chat with Mrs. Erlynne. I am so sorry 
for what I said to you this afternoon about her. Of course 
she must be all right if you invite her. A most attractive 
woman, and has such sensible views on life. Told me she 
entirely disapproved of people marrying more than once, so 
I feel quite safe about poor Augustus. Can’t imagine why 
people speak against her. It’s those horrid nieces of mine— 
the Saville girls—they’re always talking scandal. Still, I 
should go to Homburg, dear, I really should. She is just a 
little too attractive. But where is Agatha? Oh, there she 
is. [Lapy AcarHa and Mr. Hopper enter from the ter- 
race L, U. E.| Mr. Hopper, I am very angry with you. 
You have taken Agatha out on the terrace, and she is so deli- 
cate. 

Hopper [L. C.] Awfully sorry, Duchess. We went out for 
a moment and then got chatting together. 

DUCHESS OF BERWICK [C.]. Ah, about dear Australia, I 
suppose? 

Hopper. Yes. 

DucHess or Berwick. Agatha, darling! [Beckons her 
over. | 

Lapy AcatHa. Yes, Mamma! 

Ducuess or Berwick [aside]. Did Mr. Hopper defi- 
nitely. 

Lapy AcatHa. Yes, Mamma. 

Ducuess oF Berwick. And what answer did you give him, 
dear child? 

Lapy AcatHA. Yes, Mamma. 

Ducuess or Berwick [affectionately]. My dear one! You 
always say the right thing. Mr. Hopper! James! Agatha 
has told me everything. How cleverly yor have both kept 
your secret. 

Horrer. You don’t mind my taking Agatha off to Aus- 

tralia, then, Duchess? 
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Ducuerss or Berwick [indignantly]. To Australia? Oh, 
don’t mention that dreadful, vulgar place. 

Hopper. But she said she’d like to come with me. 

Ducuess or Berwick [severely]. Did you say that, 
Agatha? 

Lapy AcatHa. Yes, Mamma. 

Ducuess or Berwick. Agatha, you say the most silly 
things possible. I think on the whole that Grosvenor Square - 
would be a more healthy place to reside in. There are lots 
of vulgar people live in Grosvenor Square, but at any rate 
there are no horrid kangaroos crawling about. But we'll talk 
about that to-morrow. James, you can take Agatha down. 
You’ll come to lunch, of course, James. At half-past one in- 
stead of two. The Duke will wish to say a few words to you, 
I am sure. 

Hopper. I should like to have a chat with the Duke, 
Duchess. He has not said a single word to me yet. 

Ducusss oF Berwick. I think you’ll find he will have a 
great deal to say to you to-morrow. [Hait Lapy AcaTHa with 
Mr. Hoprrer.}| And now good-night, Margaret. I’m afraid 
it’s the old, old story, dear. Love—well, not love at first sight, 
but love at the end of the season, which is so much more 
satisfactory. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Good-night, Duchess. 


[Exit the DucuEess or Berwick on Lorp PLYMDALE’s arm.] 


Lapy PuympAte. My dear Margaret, what a handsome 
woman your husband has been dancing with! I should be 
quite jealous if I were you! Is she a great friend of yours? 

Lapy WINDERMERE. No! 

Lapy Putympaue. Really? Good-night, dear. [Looks at 
Mr. Dumpy and exit.| 

Dumsy. Awful manners young Hopper has! 

Crciz GranamM. Ah! Hopper is one of Nature’s gentlemen, 
the worst type of gentleman I know. 

Dumpy. Sensible woman, Lady Windermere. Lots of wives 
would have objevted to Mrs. Erlynne coming. But Lady 
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Windermere has that uncommon thing called common 
sense. 

Creciu GrawaAmM. And Windermere knows that nothing 
looks so like innocence as an indiscretion. 

Dumpsy. Yes; dear Windermere is becoming almost mod- 
ern. Never thought he would. [Bows to Lapy WINDERMERE 
and exit. ] 

Lapy JepBurGH. Good-night, Lady Windermere. What a 
fascinating woman Mrs. Erlynne is! She is coming to lunch 
on Thursday. Won’t you come too? I expect the Bishop and 
dear Lady Merton. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. I am afraid I am engaged, Lady Jed- 
burgh. 

Lapy JepBuRGH. So sorry. Come, dear. 

[Hxeunt Lavy JEpBurRGH and Miss GraHAm.] 


[Enter Mrs. ERtyNNE and Lorp WINDERMERE. | 


Mrs. ErtyNNeE. Charming ball it has been! Quite reminds 
me of old days. [Sts on the sofa.] And I see that there are 
just as many fools in society as there used to be. So pleased 
to find that nothing has altered! Except Margaret. She’s 
grown quite pretty. The last time I saw her—twenty years 
ago, she was a fright in flannel. Positive fright, I assure you. 
The dear Duchess! and that sweet Lady Agatha! Just the 
type of girl I like! Well, really, Windermere, if I am to be 
the Duchess’s sister-in-law: 

Lorp WINDERMERE [sitting L. of her]. But are you 
[Exit Mr. Ceci, GrawAM with rest of guests. Lapy WINDER- 

MERE watches with a look of scorn and pain Mrs. 
ERLYNNE and her husband. They are unconscious of her 
presence. | 

Mrs. Ertynne. Oh, yes! He’s to call to-morrow at 
twelve o’clock. He wanted to propose to-night. In fact he 
did. He kept’on proposing. Poor Augustus, you know how 
he repeats himself. Such a bad habit! But I told him I 
wouldn’t give him an answer till to-morrow. Of course I am 
going to take him. And I dare say Ill make him an admirable | 
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wife, as wives go. And there is a great deal of good in Lord 
Augustus. Fortunately it is all on the surface. Just where 
good qualities should be. Of course you must help me in this 
matter. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. I am not called on to encourage Lord 
Augustus, I suppose? 

Mrs. ErtyNNE. Oh, no! I do the encouraging. But you 
will make me a handsome settlement, Windermere, won’t you? 

Lorp WILDERMERE [frowning]. Is that what you want to 
talk to me about to-night? 

Mrs. ERLtYNNE. Yes. 

Lorp WINDERMERE [with a gesture of impatience]. I will 
not talk of it here. 

Mrs. ERLYNNE [laughing]. Then we will talk of it on the 
terrace. Even business should have a picturesque background. 
Should it not, Windermere? With a proper background. 
women can do anything. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Won't to-morrow do-as well? 

Mrs. Ertynne. No; you see, to-morrow I am going to ac- 
cept him. And I think it would be a good thing if I was able 
to tell him that—well, what shall I say?—£2,000 a year left 
to me by a third cousin—or a second husband—or some dis- 
tant relative of that kind. It would be an additional attrac- 
tion, wouldn’t it? You have a delightful opportunity now of 
paying me a compliment, Windermere. But you are not very 
clever at paying compliments. I am afraid Margaret doesn’t 
encourage you in that excellent habit. It’s a great mistake 
on her part. When men give up saying what is charming, 
they give up thinking what is charming. But seriously, what 
do you say to £2,000? £2,500, I think. In modern life mar- 
gin is everything. Windermere, don’t you think the world an 
intensely amusing place? I do! 

[Exit on terrace with Lorp WinpERMERE. Music strikes up 
. in ballroom. | 

Lapy WINDERMERE. To stay in this house any longer is 
impossible. To-night a man who loves me offered me his 
whole life. I refused it. It was foolish of me. I will offer 
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him mine now. I will give him mine. I will go to him! 
[Puts on cloak and goes to door, then turns back. Sits down 
at table and writes a letter, puts it into an envelope, and leaves 
it on table.| Arthur has never understood me. When he reads 
this he will. He may do as he chooses now with his life. I 
have done with mine as I think best, as I think right. It is 
he who has broken the bond of marriage—not I. I only break 
its bondage. [Exit.| 


[PARKER enters L, and crosses towards the ballroom. R. 
Enter Mrs. ERLYNNE. | 


Mrs. Ertynne. Is Lady Windermere in the ballroom? 

Parker. Her ladyship has just gone out. 

Mrs. ERLYNNE. Gone out? She’s not on the terrace? 

Parker. No, madam. Her ladyship has just gone out of 
the house. 

Mrs. Ertynne [starts, and looks at the servant with a 
puzzled expression on her face]. Out of the house? 

Parker. Yes, madam—her ladyship told me she had left a 
letter for his lordship on the table. 

Mrs. Ertynne. A letter for Lord Windermere? 

Parker. Yes, madam. 

Mrs. ErtynnNe.’ Thank you. [Hait Parker. The music 
in the ballroom stops.| Gone out of her house! A letter 
addressed to her husband! [Goes over to bureau and looks 
at letter. Takes it up and lays it down again with a shudder 
of fear.]| No, no! It would be impossible! Life doesn’t repeat 
its tragedies like that! Oh, why does this horrible fancy come 
across me? Why do I remember now the one moment of my 
life I most wish to forget? Does life repeat its tragedies? 
[Tears letter open and reads it, then sinks down into a chair 
with a gesture of anguish.] Oh, how terrible! The same 
words that twenty years ago I wrote to her father! and how 
bitterly I have been punished for it! No; my punishment, 
my real punishment is to-night, is now! [Stil seated R.| 


[Enter Lorp WINDERMERE L. U. E.] 
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Lorp WINDERMERE. Have you said good-night to my wife? 
[Comes C.] 

Mrs. ErtyNNeE [crushing letter in her hand]. Yes. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Where is she? 

Mrs. ERtyNNE. She is very tired. She has gone to bed. 
She said she had a headache. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. I must go to her. You'll excuse me? 

Mrs. ErRLYNNE [rising hurriedly]. Oh, no! It’s nothing 
serious. She’s only very tired, that is all. Besides, there are 
people still in the supper-room. She wants you to make her 
apologies to them. She said she didn’t wish to be disturbed. 
[Drops letter.| She asked me to tell you, + 

Lorp WINDERMERE [picks up letter]. You have dropped 
something. 

Mrs. ErtyNNnE. Oh, yes, thank you, that is mine. [Puts 
out her hand to take it.] 

Lorp WINDERMERE [still looking at letter]. But it’s my 
wife’s handwriting, isn’t it? 

Mrs. ErtyNNE [takes the letter quickly]. Yes, it’s—an 
address. Will you ask them to call my carriage, please? 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Certainly. [Goes L. and exit.] 

Mrs. ErtyNNngE. Thanks. What can I do? What can I 
do? I feel a passion awakening within me that I never felt 
before. What can it mean? The daughter must not be like 
the mother—that would be terrible. How can I save her? 
How can I save my child? A moment may ruin a life. Who 
knows that better than I? Windermere must be got out of the 
house; that is absolutely necessary. [Goes L.] But how shal) 
I do it? It must be done somehow. Ah! 


[Enter Lorp Aucustus R. U. E., carrying bouquet.] 


Lorp Aucustus. Dear lady, I am in such suspense! May 
I not have an answer to my request? 

Mrs. Ertynne. Lord Augustus, listen to me. You are to 
take Lord Windermere down to your club at once, and keep 
him there as long as possible. You understand? 
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Lorp Aucustus. , But you said you wished me to keep early 
hours! 

Mrs. ERtYNNE [nervously]. Do what I tell you. Do what 
I tell you. 

Lorp Aucustus. And my reward? 

Mrs. Ertynne. Your reward? Your reward? On! ask 
me that to-morrow. But don’t let Windermere out of your 
sight to-night. If you do I will never forgive you. I will 
never speak to you again. I’ll have nothing to do with you. 
Remember, you are to keep’ Windermere at your club, and 
don’t let him come back to-night. [Exit.] 

Lorp Avcustus. Well, really, I might be her husband 
already. Positively I might. [Follows her in a bewildered 
manner. | 

CURTAIN 


ACT III 


ScenE.—Lorp DarLIneTon’s rooms. A large sofa is in front 
of fireplace R. At the back of the stage a curtain is drawn 
across the window. Doors L. and R. Table R. with writ- 
ing materials. Table C. with syphons, glasses, and Tan- 
talus frame. Table L. with cigar and cigarette boz. 
Lamps lit. 


Lapy WINDERMERE [standing by the fireplace]. Why 
doesn’t he come? This waiting is horrible. He should be 
here. Why is he not here, to wake by passionate words some 
fire within me? I am cold—cold as a loveless thing. Arthur 
must have read my letter by this time. If he cared for me, 
he would have come after me, would have taken me back by 
force. But he doesn’t care. He’s entrammeled by this woman 
—fascinated by her—dominated by her. If a woman wants 
to hold a man, she has merely to appeal to what is worst in 
him. We make gods of men, and they leave us. Others make 
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brutes of them and they fawn and are faithful. How hideous 
life is! . . . Oh! it was mad of me to come here, horribly mad. 
And yet which is the worst, I wonder, to be at the mercy of a 
man who loves one, or the wife of a man who in one’s own 
house dishonours one? What woman knows? What woman 
in the whole world? But will he love me always, this man 
to whom I am giving my life? What do I bring him? Lips 
that have lost the note of joy, eyes that are blighted by tears, 
chill hands and icy heart. I bring him nothing. I must go. 
back—no; I can’t go back, my letter has put me in their power 
—Arthur would not take me back! That fatal letter! No! 
Lord Darlington leaves England to-morrow. I will go with 
him—TI have no choice. [Sts down for a few moments. Then 
starts wp and puts on her cloak.| No, no! I will go back, let 
Arthur do with me what he pleases. I can’t wait here. It has 
been madness my coming. I must go at once. As for Lord 
Darlington—Oh! here he is! What shall I do? What can I 
say to him? Will he let me go away at all? I have heard 
that men are brutal, horrible. . . . Oh! [Hides her face in her 
hands. | . 
[Enter Mrs. Ertynne L,] 


Mrs. ErpyNNeE. Lady Windermere! [Lapy WINDERMERE 
starts and looks up. Then recoils in contempt.| Thank Heaven 
T am in time. You must go back to your husband’s house 
immediately. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Must? 

Mrs. ERLYNNE [authoritatively]. Yes, you must! There 
is not a second to be lost. Lord Darlington may return at 
any moment. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Don’t come near me. 

Mrs. ErtyNNne. Oh, you are on the brink of ruin: you are 
on the brink of a hideous precipice. You must leave this place 
at once. My carriage is waiting at the corner of the street. 
You must come with me and drive straight home. [Lapy 
WINDERMERE throws off her cloak and flings it on the sofa.] 
What are you doing? 
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Lapy WINDERMERE. Mrs. Erlynne—if you had not come 
here, I would have gone back. But now that I sce you, I feel 
that nothing in the whole world would induce me to live under 
the same roof as Lord Windermere. You fill me with horror. 
There is something about you that stirs the wildest rage within 
me. And I know why you are here. My husband sent you 
to lure me back that I might serve as a blind to whatever 
relations exist between you and him. 

Mrs. Ertynne. Oh! you don’t think that—you can’t. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Go back to my husband, Mrs. Erlynne. 
He belongs to you and not to me. I suppose he is afraid of a 
_ scandal. Men are such cowards. They outrage every law of 
the world, and are afraid of the world’s tongue. But he had 
better prepare himself. He shall have a scandal. He shall 
have the worst scandal there has been in London for years. 
He shall see his name in every vile paper, mine on every 
hideous placard. 

Mrs. ErtynneE. No—no 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Yes, he shall! Had he come himself, 
I admit I would have gone back to the life of degradation 
you and he had prepared for me—I was going back—but to 
stay himself at home, and to send you as his messenger—oh! 
it was infamous—infamous! 

Mrs. Ertynne [C.]. Lady Windermere, you wrong me 
horribly—you wrong your husband horribly. He doesn’t know 
you are here—he thinks you are safe in your own house. He 
thinks you are asleep in your own room. He never read the 
~mad letter you wrote to him! 

Lapy WINDERMERE [R.]. Never read it! 

Mrs. Ertynne. No—he knows nothing about it. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. How simple you think me! [Going 
to her.]| You are lying to me! 

Mrs. Ertynne [restraining herself]. I am not. I am tell- 
ing you the truth. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. If my husband didn’t read my letter, 
how is it that you are here? Who told you I had left the 
house you were shameless enough to enter? Who told you 
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where I had gone to? My husband told you, and sent you 
to decoy me back. [Crosses L.] 

Mrs. Ertynne [R. C.]. Your husband has never seen the 
letter. I—saw it, I opened it. I—read it. 

Lapy WINDERMERE [turning to her]. You opened a letter 
of mine to my husband? You wouldn’t dare! 

Mrs. ErtyNNE. Dare! Oh! to save you from the abyss 
into which you are falling, there is nothing in the world I 
would not dare, nothing in the whole world. Here is the let- 
ter. Your husband has never read it. He never shall read it. 
[Going to fireplace.]| It should never have been written. 
[Tears it and throws it into the fire. ] 

Lapy WINDERMERE [with infinite-contempt in her voice and 
look]. How do I know that that was my letter after all? 
You seem to think the commonest device can take me in! 

Mrs. ErtyNNgE. Oh! why do you disbelieve everything I 
tell you! What object do you think I have in coming here, 
except to save you from utter ruin, to save you from the con- 
sequence of a hideous mistake? That letter that is burning 
now was your letter. I swear it to you! 

Lapy WINDERMERE [slowly]. You took good care to burn 
it before I had examined it. I cannot trust you. You, whose 
whole life is a lie, how could you speak the truth about any- 
thing? [Szts down. |] 

Mrs. ErRtynNeE [hurriedly]. Think as you like about me 
—say what you choose against me, but go back, go back to 
the husband you love. 

Lapy WINDERMERE [sullenly]. I do not love him! 

Mrs. Ertynne. You do, and you know that he loves 
you. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. He does not understand what love is. 
He understands it as little as you do—but I see what you 
want. It would be a great advantage for you to get me back. 
Dear Heaven! what a life I would have then! Living at the 
mercy of a woman who has neither mercy nor pity in her, a 
woman whom it is an infamy to meet, a degradation to know, 
a vile woman, a woman who comes between husband and wife! 
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Mrs. ERLYNNE [with a gesture of despair]. Lady Winder- 
mere, Lady Windermere, don’t say such terrible things. You 
don’t know how terrible they are, how terrible and how unjust. 
Listen, you must listen! Only go back to your husband, and 
I promise you never to communicate with him again on any 
pretext—never to see him—never to have anything to do with 
his life or yours. The money that he gave me, he gave me not 
through love, but through hatred, not in worship, but in con- 
tempt. The hold I have over him 

Lapy WINDERMERE [rising]. Ah! you admit you have a 
hold! 

Mrs. Ertynne. Yes, and I will tell you what it is. It is 
his love for you, Lady Windermere. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. You expect me to believe that? 

Mrs. Ertynne. You must believe it! It is true. It is his 
love for you that has made him submit to—oh! call it what 
you like, tyranny, threats, anything you choose. But it is his 
love for you. His desire to spare you shame, yes, shame and 
disgrace. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. What do you mean? You are insolent! 
What have I to do with you? 

Mrs. ErtyNNE [humbly]. Nothing. I know it—but I tell 
you that your husband loves you—that you may never meet 
with such love again in your whole life—that such love you 
will never meet—and that if you throw it away, the day may 
come when you will starve for love and it will not be given to 
you, beg for love and it will be denied you—— Oh! Arthur 
loves you! 

Lapy WInperRMERE. Arthur? And you tell me there is 
nothing between you? . 

Mrs. ErtyNNE. Lady. Windermere, before Heaven your 
husband is guiltless of all offense towards you! And I—I 
tell you that had it ever occurred to me that such a monstrous 
suspicion would have entered your mind, I would have died 
rather than have crossed your life or his—oh! died, gladly 
died! [Moves away to sofa R.] 
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Lapy WINDERMERE. You talk as if you had a heart. Women 
like you have no hearts. Heart is not in you. You are bought 
and sold. [Sits L. C.] 

Mrs. ERtyNNE [starts, with a gesture of pain. Then re- 
strains herself, and comes over to where Lapy WINDERMERE 
is sitting. As she speaks, she stretches out her hands towards 
her, but does not dare to touch her.] Believe what you choose 
about me. I am not worth a moment’s sorrow. But don’t 
spoil your beautiful young life on my account! You don’t 
know what may be in store for you, unless you leave this 
house at once. You don’t know what it is to fall into the pit, 
to be despised, mocked, abandoned, sneered at—to be an out- 
cast! to find the door shut against one, to have to creep in by .- 
hideous byways, afraid every moment lest the mask should 
be stripped from one’s face, and all the while to hear the 
laughter, the horrible laughter of the world, a thing more 
tragic than all the tears the world has ever shed. You don’t 
know what it is. One pays for one’s sin, and then one pays 
again, and all one’s life one pays. You must never know that. 
—As for me, if suffering be an expiation, then at this moment 
I have expiated all my faults, whatever they have been; for 
to-night you have made a heart in one who had it not, made 
it and broken it.—But let that pass. I may have wrecked 
my own life, but I will not let you wreck yours. You—why, 
you are a mere girl, you would be lost. You haven’t got the 
kind of brains that enables a woman to get back. You have 
neither the wit nor the courage. You couldn’t stand dishon- 
our. No! Go back, Lady Windermere, to the husband who 
loves you, whom you love. You have a child, Lady Winder- 
mere. Go back to that child who even now, in pain or in joy, 
may be calling to you. [Lapy WINDERMERE rises.] God gave 
you that child. He will require from you that you make his 
life fine, that you watch over him. What answer will you 
make to God if his life is ruined through you? Back to your 
house, Lady Windermere—your husband loves you. He has 
never swerved for a moment from the love he bears you. But 
even if he had a thousand loves, you must stay with your 
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child. If he was harsh to you, you must stay with your child. 
If he ill-treated you, you must stay with your child. If he 
abandoned you, your place is with your child. [Lapy W1n- 
DERMERE bursts into tears and buries her face in her hands.} 
[Rushing to her.| Lady Windermere! 

Lapy WINDERMERE [holding out her hands to her, helplessly, 
as a child might do]. Take me home. Take me home. 

Mrs. ERLYNNE [ts about to embrace her. Then restrains 
herself. There is a look of wonderful joy in her face]. Come! 
Where is your cloak? [Getting zt from sofa.]. Here. Put it on. 
Come at once! [They go to the door.] 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Stop! Don’t you hear voices? 

Mrs. Ertynne. No, no. There is no one. 
Lapy WINDERMERE. Yes, there is! Listen! Oh, that is my 
husband’s voice! He is coming in! Save me! Oh, it’s some 

plot! You have sent for him! [Voices outside. ] 

Mrs. Ertynne. Silence! I am here to save you if I can. 
But I fear it is too late! There! [Points to the curtain across 
the window.| The first chance you have, slip out, if you ever 
get a chance! 

Lapy WINDERMERE. But you! 

Mrs. ErtyNNE. Oh, never mind me. I’ll face them. [Lapy 
WINDERMERE hides herself behind the curtain. | 

Lorp Avueustus [outside]. Nonsense, dear Windermere, 
you must not leave me! 

Mrs. Ertynne. Lord Augustus! Then it is I who am lost! 
[Hesitates for a moment, then looks round and sees door f., 
and exit through tt.] 

[Enter Lorp Dartineton, Mr. Dumsy, Lorp WINDERMERE, 
Lorp Aucustus Lorton, and Mr. Crcit GRAHAM.| 

Dumsy. What a nuisance their turning us out of the club 
at this hour: It’s only two o’clock. [Sinks into a chair.] The 
lively part of the evening is only just beginning. [ Yawns and 
closes his eyes. ] 

Lorp WINDERMERE. It is very good of you, Lord Darling- 
ton, allowing Augustus to force our company on you, but I’m 
airaid I can’t stay long. 
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Lorp DaruincTon. Really! Iam so sorry! You'll take a 
cigar, won't you? 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Thanks. [Sits down.] . 
Lorp Aueustus [to Lorp WINDERMERE]. My dear boy, you 
must not dream of going. I have a great deal to talk to you 
about of demmed importance, too. [Sits down with him at L. 

table. | 

Crecin GRAHAM. .Oh, we all know what that is! Tuppy 
can’t talk about anything but Mrs. Erlynne! 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Well, that is no business of yours, is it, 
Cecil? 

Crcin GRAHAM. None. That is why it interests me. My 
own business always bores me to death. I prefer other peo- 
ple’s. 

Lorp Dartineton. Have something to drink, you fellows. 
Cecil, you’ll have a whisky and soda? 

Crecin GraHAM. Thanks. [Goes to the table with Lorp 
Daruineton.| Mrs. Erlynne looked very handsome to-night, 
didn’t she? 

Lorp Darurneton. I am not one of her admirers. 

Crcit GRAHAM. I usedn’t to be, but I am now. Why, she 
actually made me introduce her to poor dear Aunt Caroline. 
I believe she is going to lunch there. 

Lorp DaruineTon [in surprise]. No? 

Crcit GRAHAM. She is, really. 

Lorp DarLineTon. Excuse me, you fellows. I’m going 
away to-morrow. And I have to write a few letters. [Goes 
to writing table and sits down.] 

Dumpy. Clever woman, Mrs. Erlynne. 

Creciu GraHam. Hallo, Dumby! I thought you were 
asleep. 

Dumpsy. I am, I usually am! 

Lorp Aucustus. A very clever woman. Knows perfectly 
well what a demmed fool I am—knows it as well as I do 
myself. [Ceci GRAHAM comes towards him, laughing.] Ah! 
you may laugh, my boy, but it is a great thing to come across 
a woman who thoroughly understands one. 
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Dumpy. It is an awfully dangerous thing. They always 
end by marrying one. 

Cecir GraHaM. But I thought, Tuppy, you were never 
going to see her again. Yes, you told me so yesterday eve- 
ning at the club. You said you’d heard [Whispering to 
him. |] 

Lorp Avucustus. Oh, she’s explained that. 

Ceci GRAHAM. And the Wiesbaden affair? 

Lorp Aucustus. She’s explained that, too. 

Dumsy. And her income, Tuppy? Has she explained 
that? 

Lorp Avucustus [in a very serious voice]. She’s going to 
explain that to-morrow. [Crcin GraHAMm goes back to oc. 
table. | 

Dumsy. Awfully commercial, women now-a-days. Our 
grandmothers threw their caps over the mills, of course, 
but, by Jove, their granddaughters only throw their caps 
over mills that can raise the wind for them. 

Lorp Avucustus. You want to make her out a wicked © 
woman. She is not! 

Ceci, GraHAM. Oh! Wicked women bother one. Good 
women bore one. That is the only difference between 
them. 

Lorp DarLINGcToN [puffing a cigar]. Mrs. Erlynne has a 
future before her. 

Dumsy. Mrs. Erlynne has a past before her. 

Lorp Avucustus. I prefer women with a past. They’re 
always so demmed amusing to talk to. 

Ceci, GRAHAM. Well, you'll have lots of topics of con- 
versation with her, Tuppy. [Rising and going to him.] 

Lorp Aucustus. You're getting annoying, dear boy; you're 
getting demmed annoying. 

Crciz GraHam [puts his hands on his shoulders]. Now, 
Tuppy, you’ve lost your figure and you’ve lost your character. 
Don’t lose your temper; you have only got one. 

Lorp Augustus. My dear boy, if I wasn’t the most good- 
natured man in London 
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Crecit GRAHAM. We'd treat you with more respect, wouldn’t 
we, Tuppy? [Strolls away.] : 

Dumpy. The youth of the present day are quite monstrous. 
They have absolutely no respect for dyed hair. [Lorp 
Avuaustus looks round angrily.] 

Crecizu Grauam. Mrs. Erlynne has a very great respect 
for dear Tuppy. 

Dumsy. Then Mrs. Erlynne sets an admirable example 
to the rest of her sex. It is perfectly brutal the way most 
women now-a-days behave ,to men who are not their hus- 
bands. 

Lorp WINDEMERE. Dumby, you are ridiculous, and, Cecil, 
you let your tongue run away with you. You must leave 
Mrs. Erlynne alone. You don’t really know anything about 
her, and you're always talking scandal against her. 

Creciu GraHamM [coming towards him uw. c.]. My dear 
Arthur, J never talk scandal. J only talk gossip. 

Lorp WINDEMERE. What is the difference between scandal 
and gossip? 

Crcit GRAHAM. Oh, gossip is charming! History is merely 
gossip. But scandal is gossip made tedious by morality. Now 
I never moralize. A man who moralizes is usually a hypo- 
crite, and a woman who moralizes is invariably plain. There 
is nothing in the whole world so unbecoming to a woman as 
a Nonconformist conscience. And most women know it, I’m 
glad to say. 

Lorp Avucustus. Just my sentiments, dear boy, just my 
sentiments. 

Crcih GraAHAM. Sorry to hear it, Tuppy; whenever people 
agree with me, I always feel I must be wrong. 

Lorp Aucustus. My dear boy, when I was your age 

Crcit GRAHAM. But you never were, Tuppy, and you never 
will be. [Goes up c.] I say, Darlington, let us have some 
cards. You'll play, Arthur, won’t you? 

Lorp WINpDEMERE. No, thanks, Cecil. 

Dumpy [with a sigh]. Good heavens! how marriage ruins 
a man. It’s as demoralizing as cigarettes, and far more 
expensive. 
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Crcit GraHaM. You'll play, of course, Tuppy? 

Lorp Aucustus [pouring himself out a brandy and soda at 
table]. Can’t, dear boy. Promised Mrs. Erlynne never to 
play or drink again. 

Crecin GraHAM. Now, my dear Tuppy, donit be led astray 
into the paths of virtue. Reformed, you would be perfectly 
tedious. That is the worst of women. They always want 
one to be good. And if we are good, when they meet 
us, they don’t love us at all. They like to find us quite 
irretrievably bad, and to leave us quite unattractively 
good, 

Lorp DarLincTon [rising from R. table, where he has been 
writing letters]. They always do find us bad! 

Dumsy. I don’t think we are bad. I think we are all 
good except Tuppy. 

Lorp Daruineton. No, we are all in the gutter, but some 
of us are looking at the stars. [Sits down at c. table.] 

Dumpsy. We are all in the gutter, but some of us are look- 
ing at the stars? Upon my word, you are very romantic to- 
night, Darlington. 

Crecm, GraHAM. Too romantic! You must be in love. 
Who is the girl? 

Lorp DarLtineton. The woman I love is not free, or thinks 
she isn’t. [Glances instinctively at Lorp WINDEMERE while 
he speaks.] 

Crciz Granam, A married woman, then! Well, there’s 
nothing in the world like the devotion of a married woman. 
It’s a thing no married man knows anything about. 

Lorp DarurncTton. Oh, she doesn’t love me. She is a good 
woman. She is the only good woman I have ever met in my 
life. 

Crcin GRAHAM. The only good woman you have ever met 
in your life? 

Lorp DarLINGToN. Yes. 

Crcit GRAHAM [lighting a cigarette]. Well, you are a 
lucky fellow! Why, I have met hundreds of good women. 
I never seem to meet any but good women. The world is 
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perfectly packed with good women. To know them is a 
middle-class education. 

Lorp Dartincton. This woman has purity and innocence. 
She has everything we men have lost. 

Creciz GraHam. My dear fellow, what on earth should we 
men do going about with purity and innocence? A carefully 
thought-out buttonhole is much more effective. 

Dumpy. She doesn’t really love you, then? 

Lorp Dartineton. No, she does not! 

Dumpy. I congratulate you, my dear fellow. In this world 
there are only two tragedies. One is not getting what one 
wants, and the other is getting it. The last is much the worst, 
the last is a real tragedy! But I am interested to hear she 
does not love you. How long could you love a woman who 
didn’t love you, Cecil? 

Ceci. GraHAM. A woman who didn’t love me? Oh, all 
my life! 

Dumpsy. So could I. But it’s so difficult to meet one. 

Lorp Dartineron. How can you be so conceited, Dumby? 

Dumpy. I didn’t say it as a matter of conceit. I said it 
as a matter of regret. I have been wildly, madly adored. 
I am sorry I have. It has been an immense nuisance. I 
should like to be allowed a little time to myself now and 
then. 

Lorp Avucustus [looking round]. Time to educate your- 
self, 1 suppose. 

Dumpy. No, time to forget all I have learned. That is 
much more important, dear Tuppy. [Lorp Augustus moves 
uneasily in his chair.| 

Lorp Darutineton. What cynics you fellows are! 

‘Ceciu GraHaAmM. What is a cynic? [Sitting on the back 
of the sofa.| 

Lorp Dartincron. A man who knows the price of every- 
thing, and the value of nothing. 

Crcin GraHaM. And a sentimentalist, my dear Darling- 
ton, is a man who sees an absurd value in everything, and 
doesn’t know the market price of any single thing. 
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Lorp DartineTon. You always amuse me, Cecil. You talk 
as if you were a man of experience. 

Cuciu GraHaM. I am. [Moves up to front of fireplace.] 

Lorp Daruineton. You are far too young! 

Crecin GraHAM. That is a great error. Experience is a 
question of instinct about life. I have got it. Tuppy hasn’t. 
Experience is the name Tuppy gives to his mistakes. That 
is all. [Lorp Avcustus looks round indignantly.] 

Dumsy. Experience is the name everyone gives to their 
mistakes. 

Ceci, GranaM [standing with his back to fireplace]. One 
shouldn’t commit any. [Sees Lapy WINpDEMERE’s fan on 
sofa. | 

Dumpsy. Life would be very dull without them. 

Crci, GraHaM. Of course you are quite faithful to this 
woman you are in love with, Darlington, to this good woman? 

Lorp DaruineTon. Cecil, if one really loves a woman, all 
other women in the world become absolutely meaningless to 
one. Love changes one—I am changed. 

Crcin GraHAM. Dear me! How very interesting! Tuppy, 
I want to talk to you. [Lorp Avucustus takes no notice.] 

Dumpsy. It’s no use talking to Tuppy. You might just 
as well talk to a brick wall. 

Ceci. GRAHAM. But I like talking to a brick wall—it’s 
the only thing in the world that never contradicts me! Tuppy! 

Lorp Aucustus. Well, what is it? What is it? [Rising 
and going over to CeciL GRAHAM. |] 

Crcin GRAHAM. Come over here. I want you particularly. 
[Aside.] Darlington has been moralizing and talking about 
the purity of love, and that sort of thing, and he has got 
some woman in his rooms all the time. 

Lorp Aucustus. No, really! really! 

Cec, GraHAm [in a low voice): Yes, here is her fan. 
[Points to the fan.] 

Lorp Avucustus [chuckling]... By Jove! By Jove! 

Lorp WINDERMERE [uP by door]. I am really off now, Lord 
Darlington. I am sorry you are leaving England so soon, 
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Pray call on us when you come back! My wife and I will 
be charmed to see you! 

Lorp DarLincton [up stage with Lorp WINDERMERE]. I 
am afraid I shall be away for many years. Good-night. 

Ceci GraHam. Arthur! 

Lorp WINDERMERE. What? 

Crciz GraHaM. I want to speak to you for a moment. 
No, do come! 

Lorp WINDERMERE [putting on his coat]. I can’t—I’m. 
off! 

Crecir GRAHAM. It is something very particular. It will 
interest you enormously. : 

Lorp WINDERMERE [smiling]. It is some of your nonsense, 
Cecil. 

Ceci GraHaAM. It isn’t! It isn’t really! 

Lorp Aucustus [going to him]. My dear fellow, you must- 
n't go yet. I have a lot to talk to you about. And Cecil 
has something to show you. 

Lorp WINDERMERE [walking over]. Well, what is it? 

Ceci. GRAHAM. Darlington has got a woman here in his 
rooms. Here is her fan. Amusing, isn’t it? [A pause.] 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Good God! [Seizes the fan—DumBy 
rises. | : 

Crcit GRAHAM. What is the matter? 

Lorp WINDERMERE, Lord Darlington! 

Lorp DaruInctTon [turning round]. Yes! 

Lorp WINDERMERE. What is my wife’s fan doing here in 
your rooms? Hands off, Cecil! Don’t touch me! 

Lorp Daruineton. Your wife’s fan? 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Yes, here it is! 

Lorp DarLineton [walking towards him]. I don’t know! 

Lorp WINDERMERE. You must know. I demand an explana- 
tion! Don’t hold me, you fool! [Zo Cacti GraHam.] 

Lorp DaruincTon [aside]. She is here, after all! 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Speak, sir! Why is my wife’s fan here? 
Answer me, by God! I'll search your rooms, and if my wife’s 
here, I'll [ Moves. | 
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Lorp Daruineton. You shall not search my rooms. You 
have no right to do so. I forbid you! 

Lorp WINDERMERE. You scoundrel! I’ll not leave your 
room till I have searched every corner of it! What moves 
behind that curtain? [Rushes towards curtain c.] 

Mrs. ErtyNNE [enters behind r.]._ Lord Windermere! 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Mrs. Erlynne! [Every one starts and 
turns round. Lapy WINDERMERE slips out from behind the 
curtain and glides from the room t.] 

Mrs. Ertynne. I am afraid I took your wife’s fan in 
mistake for my own, when I was leaving your house to-night. 
I am so sorry. [Takes fan from him. Lorp WINDERMERE 
looks at her in contempt. Lorp DARLINGTON in mingled aston- 
ishment and anger. Lorp Aucustus turns.away. The other 
men smile at each other.] 


CURTAIN 


ACT TV 
Scene.—Same as in Act I. 


Lapy WINDERMERE [lying on sofa]. How can I tell him? 
I can’t tell him. It would kill me. I wonder what happened 
aiter I escaped from that horrible room. Perhaps she told 
them the true reason of her being there, and the real mean- 
ing of that—fatal fan of mine. Oh, if he knows—how can 
I look him in the face again! He would never forgive me. 
[Touches bell.| How securely one thinks one lives—out of 
reach of temptation, sin, folly. And then suddenly Oh! 
Life is terrible. It rules us, we do not rule it. 

[Enter RosAaule R. ] 
Rosaurr. Did your ladyship ring for me? 
Lapy WINDERMERE. Yes. Have you found out at what 


time Lord Windermere came in last night? 
Rosauiz. His lordship did not come in till five o’clock. 
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Lapy WINDERMERE. Five o’clock! He knocked at my door 
this morning, didn’t he? 

Rosauiz. Yes, my lady—at half-past nine. I told him your 
ladyship was not awake yet. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Did he say anything? 

Rosauig. Something about your ladyship’s fan. I didn’t 
quite catch what his lordship said. Has the fan been lost, 
my lady? I can’t find it, and Parker says it was not left 
in any of the rooms. He has looked in all of them and on 
the terrace as well. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. It doesn’t matter. Tell Parker not to 
trouble. That will do. [Exit Rosalie. | 

Lapy WINDERMERE [rising]. She is sure to tell him. I can 
fancy a person doing a wonderful act of self-sacrifice, doing 
it spontaneously, recklessly, nobly—and afterwards finding 
out that it costs too much. Why should she hesitate between 
her ruin and mine? . . . How strange! I would have publicly 
disgraced her in my own house. She accepts public disgrace 
in the house of another to save me. ... There is a bitter 
irony in things, a bitter irony in the way we talk of good 
and bad women. ... Oh, what a lesson! and what a pity 
that in life we only get our lessons when they are of no use 
to us! For even if she doesn’t tell, I must. Oh! the shame 
of it, the shame of it! To tell it is to live through it all 
again. Actions are the first tragedy in life, words are the 
second. Words are perhaps the worst. Words are merciless. 
... Oh! [Starts as Lorp WINDERMERE enters. | 

Lorp WINDERMERE [kisses her]. Margaret—how pale you 
look! 

Lapy WINDERMERE, I slept very badly. 

Lorp WINDERMERE [sitting on sofa with her]. I am so 
sorry. I came in dreadfully late, and didn’t like to wake 
you. You are crying, dear. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Yes, I am crying, for I have something 
to tell you, Arthur. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. My dear child, you are not well. You’ve 
been doing too much. Let us go away to the country. You'll 
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be all right at Selby. The season is almost over. There is 
no use staying on. Poor darling! We'll go away to-day, if 
you like. [Rzses.] We can easily catch the 4.30. I'll send 
a wire to Fannen. [Crosses and sits down at table to write 
a telegram.] 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Yes, let us go away to-day. No, I 
can’t go to-day, Arthur. There is some one I must see before 
I leave town—some one who has been kind to me. 

Lorp WINDERMERE [rising and leaning over sofa]. Kind to 
you? 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Far more than that. [Rises and goes 
to him.] I will tell you, Arthur, but only love me, love me 
as you used to love me. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Used to? You are not thinking of 
that wretched woman who came here last night? [Coming 
round and sitting R. of her.|_ You don’t still imagine—no, you 
couldn’t. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. I don’t. I know now I was wrong and 
foolish. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. It was very good of you to receive 
her last night—but you are never to see her again. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Why do you say that? [A pause.] 

LorpD WINDERMERE [holding her hand]. Margaret, I thought 
Mrs. Erlynne was a woman more sinned against than sinning, 
as the phrase goes. I thought she wanted to be good, to get 
back into a place that she had lost by a moment’s folly, to 
lead again a decent life. I believed what she told me—I was 
mistaken in her. She is bad—as bad as a woman can be. 

Lapy WinperMeErE. Arthur, Arthur, don’t talk so bitterly 
about any woman. I don’t think now that people can be 
divided into the good and the bad, as though they were two 
separate races or creations. What are called good women 
may have terrible things in them, mad moods of reckless- 
ness, assertion, jealousy, sin. Bad women, as they are termed, 
may have in them sorrow, repentance, pity, sacrifice. And 
I don’t think Mrs. Erlynne a bad woman—I know she’s 
not. 
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Lorp WINDERMERE. My dear child, the woman’s impossible. 
No matter what harm she tries to do us, you must never see 
her again. She is inadmissible anywhere. 

Lapy. WINDERMERE. But I want to see her. I want her 
to come here. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Never! 

Lapy WINDERMERE. She came here once as your guest. She 
must come now as mine. That is but fair. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. She should never have come here. 

Lapy WINDERMERE [rising]. It is too late, Arthur, to say 
that now. [Moves away.] 

Lorp WINDERMERE [rising]. Margaret, if you knew where 
Mrs. Erlynne went last night, after she left this house, you 
would not sit in the same room with her. It was absolutely 
shameless, the whole thing. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Arthur, I can’t bear it any longer. I 
must tell you. Last night 


[Enter PARKER with a tray on which lie Lapy WINDERMERE’S 
fan and a card.| 


Parker. Mrs. Erlynne has called to return your ladyship’s 
fan which she took away by mistake last night. Mrs. Er- 
lynne has written a message on the card. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Oh, ask Mrs. Erlynne to be kind 
enough to come up. [Reads card.| Say I shall be very glad 
to see her. [Hait Parxrr.] She wants to see me, Arthur. 

Lorp WINDERMERE [takes card and looks at it]. Margaret, 
I beg you not to. Let me see her first, at any rate. She’s 
a very dangerous woman. She is the most dangerous woman 
I know. You don’t realize what you’re doing. 

Lapy WIinpeRMERE. It is right that I should see her. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. My child, you may be on the brink 
of a great sorrow. Don’t go to meet it. It is absolutely 
necessary that I should see her before you do. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Why should it be necessary? 


[Enter PARKER. | 
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[Enter Mrs. Ertynne, EHzait Parxker.] 


Mrs. Ertynng. How do you do, Lady Windermere? [To 
Lorp WINDERMERE.] How do you do? Do you know, Lady 
Windermere, I am so sorry about your fan. I can’t imagine 
how I made such a silly mistake. Most stupid of me. And as 
I was driving in your direction, I thought I would take the 
opportunity of returning your property in person, with many 
apologies for my carelessness, and of bidding you good-bye. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Good-bye? [Moves towards sofa with 
Mrs. ‘ERLYNNE and sits down beside her.] Are you going 
away, then, Mrs. Erlynne? 

Mrs. Ertynne. Yes; I am going to live abroad again. 
The English climate doesn’t suit me. My—heart is affected 
here, and that I don’t like. I prefer living in the south. 
London is too full of fogs and—and serious people, Lord Win- 
dermere. Whether the fogs produce the serious people or 
whether the serious people produce the fogs, I don’t know, but 
the whole thing rather gets on my nerves, and so I’m leaving 
this afternoon by the Club Train. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. This afternoon? But I wanted so 
much to come and see you. 

Mrs. ErtyNNE. How kind of you! But I am afraid I 
have to go. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Shall I never see you again, Mrs. 
Erlynne? 

Mrs. Ertynne. I am afraid not. Our lives lie too far 
apart. But there is.-a little thing I would like you to do 
for me. I want a photograph of you, Lady Windermere— 
would you give me one? You don’t know how gratified I 
should be. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Oh, with pleasure. There is one on 
that table. Dll show it to you. [Goes across to the table.]| 

Lorp WINDERMERE [coming up to Mrs. EruyNNE and 
speaking in a low voice]. It is monstrous your intruding your- 
self here after your conduct last night. 
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Mrs. ErtyNNE [with an amused smile]. My dear Winder- 
mere, manners before morals! 

Lapy WINDERMERE [returning]. I’m afraid it is very flat- 
tering—I am not so pretty as that. [Showing photograph.] 

Mrs. ErtyNneE. You are much prettier. But haven’t you 
got one of yourself with your little boy? 

Lapy WINDERMERE. I have. Would you prefer one of 
those? 

Mrs. ERLYNNE. Yes. 

Lapy WINpERMERE. I’ll go and get it for you, if you'll 
excuse me for a moment. I have one upstairs. 

Mrs. ErtyNNE. So sorry, Lady Windermere, to give you 
so much trouble. 

Lapy WINDERMERE [moves to door R.]. No trouble at all, 
Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. Ertynne. Thanks so much. [Hait Lapy WINDER- 
MERE Ff?.] You seem rather out of temper this morning, Win- 
dermere. Why should you be? Margaret and I get on 
charmingly together. 

Lorp WINDERMERE, I can’t bear to see you with her. 
Besides, you have not told me the truth, Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. Ertynne. I have not told her the truth, you mean. 

Lorp WINDERMERE [standing c.]. I sometimes wish you 
had. I should have been spared then the misery, the anxiety, 
the annoyance of the last six months. But rather than my 
wife should know—that the mother whom she was taught to 
consider as dead, the mother whom she has mourned as dead, 
is living—a divorced woman going about under an assumed 
name, a bad woman preying upon life, as I know you now 
to be—rather than that, I was ready to supply you with 
money to pay bill after bill, extravagance after extravagance, 
to risk what occurred yesterday, the first quarrel I have ever 
had with my wife. You don’t understand what that means 
to me. How could you? But I tell you that the only bitter 
words that ever came from those sweet lips of hers were on 
your account, and I hate to see you next her. You sully the 
innocence that is in her. [Moves ut. c.] And then I used 
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to think that with a your faults you were frank and honest. 
You are not. 

Mrs. ERtyNNE. Why do you say that? 

Lorp WINDERMERE. You made me get you an invitation 
to my wife’s ball. 

Mrs. Ertynne. For my daughter’s ball—yes. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. You came, and within an hour of your 
leaving the house, you are found in a man’s rooms—you are 
disgraced before everyone. [Goes up stage c.] 

Mrs. ERtyNNeE. Yes. 

Lorp WINDERMERE [turning round on her]. Therefore I 
have a right to look upon you as what you are—a worth- 
less, viclous woman. I have the right to tell you never to 
enter this house, never to attempt to come near my wife 

Mrs. Ertynne [coldly]. My daughter, you mean. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. You have no right to claim her as your 
daughter. You left her, abandoned her, when she was but a 
child in the cradle, abandoned her for your lover, who aban- 
doned you in turn. 

Mrs. ErtyYNNE [rising]. Do you count that to his credit, 
Lord Windermere—or to mine? 

Lorp WINDERMERE. To his, now that I know you. 

Mrs. Ertynne. Take care—you had better be careful. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Oh, I am not going to mince words 
for you. I know you thoroughly. 

Mrs. ErtynnE [looking steadily at him]. I question 
that. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. I do know you. For twenty years of 
your life you lived without your child, without a thought of 
your child. One day you read in the papers that she had 
married a rich man. You saw your hideous chance. You 
knew that to spare her the ignominy of learning that a woman 
like you was her mother, I would endure anything. You be- 
gan your blackmailing. 

Mrs. ErtyNneE [shrugging her shoulders]. Don’t use ugly 
words, Windermere. They are vulgar. I saw my chance, 
it is true, and took it. 
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Lorp WINDERMERE. Yes, you took it—and spoiled it all 
last night by being found out. 

Mrs. ErtyNNE [with a strange Siete You are quite 
right, I spoiled it all last night. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. And as for your blunder in taking my 
wife’s fan from here, and then leaving it about in Darling- 
ton’s rooms, it is unpardonable. I can’t bear the sight of it 
now. I shall never let my wife use it again. The thing 
is soiled for me. You should have kept it, and not brought 
it back. 

Mrs, Ertynne. I think I shall keep it. [Goes up.] It’s 
extremely pretty. [Takes up fan.] I shall ask Margaret to 
give it to me. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. I hope my wife will give it you. 

Mrs. Ertynne. Oh, I’m sure she will have no, objection. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. I wish that at the same time she 
would give you a miniature she kisses every night before she 
prays—it’s the miniature of a young, innocent-looking girl 
with beautiful dark hair. ; 

Mrs. Ertynne. Ah, yes, I remember. How long ago that 
seems! [Goes to sofa and sits down.] It was done before 
I was married. Dark hair and an innocent expression were 
the fashion then, Windermere! [A pause. ] 

Lorp WINDERMERE, What do you mean by coming here 
this morning? What is your object? [Crossing L. c. and sit- 
ting. | 

Mrs. ERtyNNE [with a note of irony in her voice]. To bid 
good-bye to my dear daughter, of course. [LorRD WINDERMERE 
bites his underlip in anger. Mrs. ErtyNNE looks at him, and 
her voice and manner become serious. In her accents as she 
talks there 1s a note of deep tragedy. For a moment she re- 
veals herself.| Oh, don’t imagine I am going to have a 
pathetic scene with her, weep on her neck and tell her who 
I am, and all that kind of thing. I have no ambition to 
play the part of a mother. Only once in my life have I 
known a mother’s feelings. That was last night. They were 
terrible—they made me suffer—they made me suffer too much. 
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For twenty years, as you say, I have lived childless—I want 
to live childless still. [Hiding her feelings with a trivial 
laugh.] Besides, my dear Windermere, how on earth could 
I pose as a mother with a grown-up daughter? Margaret 
is twenty-one, and I have never admitted that I am more 
than twenty-nine, or thirty at the most. Twenty-nine when 
there are pink shades, thirty when there are not. So you 
see what difficulties it would involve. No, as far as I am 
concerned, let your wife cherish the memory of this dead, 
stainless mother. Why should I interfere with her illusions? 
I find it hard enough to keep my own. I lost one illusion 
last night. I thought I had no heart. I find I have, and 
a heart doesn’t suit me, Windermere. Somehow it doesn’t 
go with modern dress. It makes one look old. [Takes up 
hand-mirror from table and looks into it.|_ And it spoils one’s 
career at critical moments. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. You fill me with horror—with absolute 
horror. : 

Mrs. ErtyNNE [rising]. I suppose, Windermere, you would 
like me to retire into a convent or become a hospital nurse 
or something of that kind, as people do in silly modern 
novels. That is stupid of you, Arthur; in real life we don’t 
do such things—not as long as we have any good looks left, 
at any rate. No—what consoles one now-a-days is not re- 
pentance, but pleasure. Repentance is quite out of date. 
And: besides, if a woman really repents, she has to go to a 
bad dressmaker, otherwise no one believes in her. And 
nothing in the world would induce me to do that. No; 
I am going to pass entirely out of your two lives. My com- 
ing into them has been a mistake—I discovered that last 
night. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. A fatal mistake. 

Mrs. ERLYNNE [smiling]. Almost fatal. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. I am sorry now I did not tell my wife 
the whole thing at once. 

Mrs, ErtyNneE. I regret my bad actions. You regret your 
good ones— that is the difference between us. 
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Lorp WinpERMERE. I don’t trust you. I will tell my wife. 
It’s better for her to know, and from me. It will cause her 
infinite pain—it will humiliate her terribly, but it’s right 
that she should know. 

Mrs. ErtyNNE. You propose to tell her? 

Lorp WINDERMERE. I am going to tell her. 

Mrs. ERLYNNE [going up to him]. If you do, I will make 
my name so infamous that it will mar every moment of her 
life. It will ruin her and make her wretched. If you dare 
to tell her, there is no depth of degradation I will not sink 
to, no pit of shame I will not enter. You shall not tell her 
—I forbid you. 

Lorp WINDERMERE, Why? 

Mrs. Ertynne [after a pause]. If I said to you that I 
cared for her, perhaps loved her even—you would sneer at 
me, wouldn’t you? 

Lorp WINDERMERE. I should feel it was not true. A 
mother’s love means devotion, unselfishness, sacrifice. What 
could you know of such things? 

Mrs. Ertynne. You are right. What could I know of such 
things? Don’t let us talk any more about zt, as for telling 
my daughter who I am, that I do not allow. It is my secret, 
it is not yours. If I make up my mind to tell her, and I 
think I will, I shall tell her before I leave this house—if not, 
I shall never tell her. 

Lorp WINDERMERE [angrily]. Then let me beg of you to 
leave our house at once. I will make your excuses to Mar- 
garet. 


[Enter Lapy WINDERMERE R. She goes over to Mrs. ERLYNNE 
with the photograph in her hand. Lorp WINDERMERE 
moves to back of sofa, and anxiously watches Mrs. 
ERLYNNE as the scene progresses. | 


Lapy WINDERMERE. I am so sorry, Mrs. Erlynne, to have 
kept you waiting. I couldn’t find the photograph anywhere. 
At last I discovered it in my husband’s dressing-room—he 
had stolen it. 
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_ Mrs. Ertynne [takes photograph from her and looks at it]. 
I am not surprised—it is charming. [Goes over to sofa with 
Lapy WINDERMERE and sit down beside her. Looks again 
at the photograph.| And so that is your little boy! What 
is he called? 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Gerald, after my dear father. 

Mrs. ErtyNNE [laying the photograph down]. Really? 

Lapy WINDERMERE, Yes. If it had been a girl, I would 
have called it after my mother. My mother had the same 
name as myself, Margaret. 

Mrs. Ertynnze. My name is Margaret, too. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Indeed! 

Mrs. Ertynne. Yes. [Pause.] You are devoted to your 
mother’s memory, Lady Windermere, your husband tells 
me. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. We all have ideals in life. At least 
we all should have. Mine is my mother. 

Mrs. Ertynne. Ideals are dangerous things. Realities are 
better. They wound, but they are better. 

Lapy WINDERMERE [shaking her head]. If I lost my ideals, 
I should lose everything. 

Mrs. ErtynNeE. Everything? 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Yes. [Pause.] 

Mrs. Ertynne. Did your father often speak to you of 
your mother? 

Lapy WINDERMERE. No, it gave him too much pain. He 
told me how my mother had died a few months after I was 
born. His eyes filled with tears as he spoke. Then he begged 
me never to mention her name to him again. It made him 
suffer to even hear it. My father—my father really died of 
a broken heart. His was the most ruined life I know. 

Mrs. ERLYNNE [rising]. I am afraid I must go now, Lady 
Windermere. 

Lapy WINDERMERE [rising]. Oh, no, don’t. 

Mrs. Ertynne. I think I had better. My carriage must 
have come back by this time. I sent it to Lady Jedburgh’s 
with a note. 
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Lapy Winpermers. Arthur, would you mind seeing if 
Mrs. Erlynne’s carriage has come back? 

Mrs. ERLYNNE. Pray don’t trouble Lord Windermere, Lady 
Windermere. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Yes, Arthur, do go, please. [Lorp 
WINDERMERE hesitates for a moment and looks at Mrs. Er- 
LYNNE. She remains quite impassive. He leaves the room.| 
[To Mrs. Eruynne.] Oh! What am I to say to you? You 
saved me last night! [Goes toward her.] 

Mrs. ErtyNNe. Hush—don’t speak of it. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. I must speak of it. I can’t let you 
think that I am going to accept this sacrifice. I am not. It 
is too great. I am going to tell my husband everything. It 
isimy duty. 

Mrs. Ertynne. It is not your duty—at least you have 
duties to others besides ae You say you owe me some- 
thing? 

Lapy WINDERMERE. I owe you everything. 

Mrs. Ertynne. Then pay your debt by silence. That is 
the, only way in which it can be paid. Don’t spoil the one 
good thing I have done in my life by telling it to anyone. 
Promise me that what passed last night will remain a secret 
between us. You must not bring misery into your husband’s 
life. Why spoil his love? You must not spoil it. Love is 
easily killed. Oh, how easily love is killed! Pledge me your 
word, Lady Windermere, that you will never tell him. I insist 
upon it. 

Lapy WINDERMERE [with bowed head.] It is your. will, 
not mine. 

Mrs. ERLYNNE. Yes, it is my will. And never forget your 
child—I like to think of you as a mother. I like you to 
think of yourself as one. 

Lapy WINDERMERE [looking up]. I always will now. Only 
once in my life I have forgotten my own mother—that was 
last night. Oh, if I had remembered her, I should not have 
been so foolish, so wicked. 
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Mrs. ERLYNNE [with a slight shudder]. Hush, last night is 
quite over, 
[Enter Lorp WINDERMERE. | 


Lorp WINDERMERE. Your carriage has not come back yet, 
Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. Ertynne. It makes no matter. I’ll take a hansom. 
There is nothing in the world so respectable as a good Shrews- 
bury and Talbot. And now, dear Lady Windermere, I am 
afraid it is really good-bye. [Moves up c.] Oh, I remember. 
You'll think me absurd, but do you know,.J’ve taken a great 
fancy to this fan that I was silly enough to run away with 
last night from your ball. Now I wonder would you give it to 
me? Lord Windermere says you may. I know it is his 
present. 

Lapy WINDERMERE, Oh, certainly, if it will give you any 

_pleasure. But it has my name on it. It has ‘Margaret’ on 
it. 

Mrs. ErtyNNE. But we have the same Christian name. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Oh, I forgot. Of course, do have it. 
What a wonderful chance our names being the same! 

Mrs. ERLYNNE. Quite wonderful. Thanks—it will always 
remind me of you. [Shakes hands with her.] 


[Enter PARKER. ] 


Parker, Lord Augustus Lorton. Mrs. Erlynne’s carriage - 


has come. 
[Enter Lorp Aucustvs. | 


Lorp Aucustus. Good-morning, dear boy. Good-morning, 
Lady Windermere. [Sees Mrs. Eruynnez.] Mrs. Erlynne! 

Mrs. Ertynne. How do you do, Lord Augustus? . Are you 
quite well this morning? 

Lorp Aucustus [coldly]. Quite well, thank you, Mrs. Er- 
lynne. 
he ErtyNNE. You don’t look at all,well, Lord Augustus. 
You stop up too late—it is so bad for you. You really should 
take more care of yourself. Good-bye, Lord Windermere. 
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[Goes towards door with a bow to Lorp Aucustus. Suddenly 
smiles, and looks back at him.] Lord Augustus! Won’t you 
see me to my carriage? You might carry the fan. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Allow me! 

Mrs. Ertynne. No, I want Lord Augustus. I have a 
special message for the dear Duchess. Won’t you carry the 
fan, Lord Augustus? 

Lorp Aucustus. If you really desire it, Mrs. Erlynne. 

Mrs. ErRtYNNE [laughing]. Of course I do. You'll carry 
it so gracefully. You would carry off anything gracefully, 
dear Lord Augustus. [When she reaches the door she looks 
back for a moment at Lapy WINDERMERE. Their eyes meet. 
Then she turns, and exits c., followed by Lorp AuGusTus. | 

Lapy WINDERMERE. You will never speak against Mrs. 
Erlynne again, Arthur, will you? 

Lorp WINDERMERE [gravely]. She is better than one 
thought her. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. She is better than I am. 

Lorp WINDERMERE [smiling as he strokes her hair]. . Child,~ 
you and she belong to different worlds. Into your world evil 
has never entered. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. Don’t say that, Arthur. There is the 
same world for all of us, and good and evil, sin and innocence, 
go through it hand in hand. To shut one’s eyes to half of life 
that one may live securely is as though one blinded oneself 
that one might walk with more safety in a land of pit and 
precipice. 

Lorp WINDERMERE [moves DowN with her]. Darling, why 
do you say that? 

Lapy WINDERMERE [sits on sofa]. Because I, who had shut 
my eyes to life, came to the brink. And one who had separated 
us—— 

Lorp WINDERMERE. We were never parted. 

Lapy WINDERMERE. We never must be again. Oh, Arthur, 
don’t love me less, and I will trust you more. I will trust you 
absolutely. Let us go to Selby. In the Rose Garden at Selby, 
the roses are whitesand red. 
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Lorp Avucustus. Arthur, she has explained everything! 
[| Lapy WINDERMERE looks horribly frightened, Lorp WINDER- 
MERE starts. Lorp Aucustus takes Lorp WINDERMERE by the 
arm, and brings him to front of stage.| My dear fellow, she 
has explained every demmed thing. We all wronged her im- 
mensely. It was entirely for my sake she went to Darling- 
ton’s rooms—called first at the club. Fact is, wanted to put 
me out of suspense, and being told I had gone on, followed 
—naturally—frightened when she heard a lot of men coming 
in—retired to another room—lI assure you, most gratifying to 
me, the whole thing. We all behaved brutally to her. She is 
just the woman for me. Suits me down to the ground. All the 
condition she makes is that we live out of England—a very 
good thing, too!—Demmed clubs, demmed climate, demmed 
cooks, demmed everything! Sick of it all. 

Lapy WINDERMERE [frightened]. Has Mrs. Erlynne—— 

Lorp Auaustus [advancing towards her with a bow]. Yes, 
Lady Windermere, Mrs. Erlynne has done me the honor of 
accepting my hand. 

Lorp WINDERMERE. Well, you are certainly marrying a 
very clever woman. 

Lapy WINDERMERE [taking her husband’s hand]. Ah! 
you're marrying a very good woman. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The dramatic work of Sir Arthur Wing Pinero extends over 
the long period from 1877 to the present time, for this venerable 
dean of the English stage is still contributing to the pleasure of 
readers and theatre-goers. In his early career he gave up the 
profession of law for the theatre, and after acting in the com- 
pany of Sir Henry Irving, decided that life as a playwright was 
more congenial to his tastes and abilities than a career as an 
actor. He had acquired, however, an intimate knowledge of 
the theatre, and when he began to write his early popular senti- 
mental comedies, he presently developed a technique for the 
well-made play that has scarcely been excelled by any other 
English dramatist, Pinero is a master craftsman in the plot- 
ting and management of his plays. 

The influence of Ibsen and the production of Ghosts in Lon- 
don in 1891, turned Pinero from light comedy to drama of 
social criticism. The Second Mrs. Tanqueray (1893) has been 
called the initial drama of the modern movement in England. 
During these years the comedies of Wilde, as we have seen, 
were also captivating the theatre, and perhaps the vogue he 
had established led Pinero to try his hand at the comedy of 
ananners. Four years after Wilde’s The Importance of Being 
Earnest, on April 8, 1899, Sir John Hare and the accomplished 
actress, Irene Vanbrugh, produced The Gay Lord Quez, and 
in the fall of 1900 they brought the comedy to New York for a 
successful run. 

Unlike such problem plays as The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
Tris, and Mid-Channel, The Gay Lord Quez, true to the spirit 
of the comedy of manners, is not a thesis play; and the at- 
tempts of our critics to find some moral significance in it are 
almost as comic as the gayety of the play itself. Like Ibsen in 
Hedda Gabler, Pinero is posing no problem, but performing 
that function for which the comedy of manners is particularly 
fitted, “to depict human beings—upon a ground work of cer- 
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tain of the social conditions—of the present day”, in other 
words, to catch the flavor of the conversation, the tempera- 
ment, and the tone of the fashionable society of a given period. 

Pinero is very fond of contrasting in his plays the habits and 
manners of people from different social levels. Unlike Gals- 
worthy and Shaw, he does not aim his shafts of criticism at the 
social castes, conventions, and traditions; he is an aristocrat 
and a conservative, a conformist, who follows the mode of 
Shakespeare and Moliére in placing the responsibility for 
folly, error, defeat, or disaster not upon the environment, but 
upon the individuals themselves. The conventions and de- 
portment of each social rank are taken for granted, though the 
follies and limitations of each class are keenly satirized. 

The Gay Lord Quex presents a vivid struggle between the 
wicked philanderer of “the upper crust”, a Lord Darlington 
type, though less sentimental, and Sophy, the manicure girl, 
who came from the servant class but has worked up to the pro- 
prietorship of a fashionable manicure establishment. In the 
course of the struggle we obtain a picture of the different ideals 
of conduct that are represented on the one hand by the phli- 
landerer, who is also a gentleman, and his set, and on the 
other hand by a well-intentioned, but intriguing working girl, 
who, in spite of her rise in station, reveals the vulgarities of 
her set. On Quex’s level are the romantic Duchess, who can- 
not quite give Quex up; Muriel, the sentimental ingénue of the 
Lydia Languish type, who cannot decide between the dashing 
London rake and his younger rival. On Sophy’s level are 
her ‘girls’; and her lover, the precious Valma, flattered by the 
~ success of his palmistry. 

The great moments of the play are in Act III, which has 
justly been called by Clayton Hamilton, from the point of 
view of sheer theatrical effectiveness “(with the possible 
exception of the third act of Othello), one of the most per- 
fectly constructed acts in the entire dramaturgy of the world”. 
“Every writer”, he continues, “who hopes to be a playwright 
should study this marvelous third act—which climbs from 
climax to climax, from suspense to more profound suspense, 
and from surprise to still more unpredictable surprise”, and 
which not only enthralls an audience, but gives it “that pecu- 
liar kind of emotional effect, the production of which is the 
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one great function of the theatre.” This distinguished drama- 
tic critic, who has so accurately appraised the particular ap- 
peal of The Gay Lord Quez, says that the first night of the 
New York performance was “one of the very few undoubted . 
‘great occasions’ that I am able to recall from a life-time of 
assiduous attendance at the theatre”; and he records Professor 
Brander Matthews’ pardonable enthusiasm after the same per- 
formance: ‘We have just witnessed the ablest English comedy 
that has been composed since The School for Scandal.” The 
New York revival in 1917 was brought up to date by Pinero 
with the addition of electrical contrivances and automobiles. 
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TEXT. OF THE PLAY 


DRAMATIS PERSONAL 


THE MARQUESS OF Quex 
Sir CHICHESTER FrayNE, Governor of Uumbos, West Coast of 
Africa 
CapTaIN BASTLING 
“VaLMA,” otherwise FRANK Pouuitt, a Professional Palmist 
Tue DucHEss oF STROOD 
JULIA, COUNTESS OF OWBRIDGE 
Mrs. Jack EDEN 
Morisey Epen, her sister-in-law 
SopHy Futuaarney, a Manicurist 
Miss Moon 
Miss Huppie ; 
her assistants 

Miss CLARIDGE 
Miss Limpirp 
A Youne Lapy AND OTHER Patrons oF Miss FULLGARNEY 
SERVANTS AT FauNcEy Court 

This play was first produced in England by John Hare at 
the Globe Theatre, London, on April 8, 1899, and in America 


at the Criterion Theatre, New York, on November 12, 1900 
Mr. Hare enacting the role of Quez. 


) 


The First Act 


The Seconp Act 


The Tuirp Act 


The Fourtu Act 


Establishment of Sophy Fullgarney, 

Manicurist and Dispenser of Articles for 

the Toilet, 185 New Bond Street 
[Afternoon] 


At Lady Owbridge’s. The “Italian 
Garden,” Fauncey Court, Richmond 
[Evening ] 


A Boudoir and Bedroom at Fauncey Court 
[Night] 


In Bond Street Again 
[The following day] 


The action of the Play is comprised within the space of 


twenty-four hours 
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THE FIRST ACT 


The scene represents a manicure establishment in New Bond 
Street. It 1s a front room upon the first floor with three 
french-windows affording a view of certain buildings on 
the east side of the street. On the left, furthest from the 
spectator, 1s a wide, arched opening, apparently leading to 
another apartment, in which is the door giving entrance to 
the rooms from the staircase. Nearer, there is another 
french-window, opening on to an expanse of “leads” and 
showing the exterior of the wall of the further room above- ° 
mentioned. From the right, above the middle window, 
runs an ornamental partition, about nine feet in height, 
with panels of opaque glass. This partition extends more 
than half-way across the room, then runs forward for some 
distance, turns off at a sharp angle, and terminates be- 
tween the arched opening and the window onthe left. 
That part of the partition running from right to left is 
closed on its left side and forms, therefore, a separate 
room or compartment. Facing the audience, on the right, 
is a door admitting to this compartment; and, on the left, 
also in the partition opposite the windows on the right, 1s 
an opening with a looped-back portiére. The space be- 
tween this opening and the further room forms a narrow 
anteroom, containing articles of furmture visible through 
the opening. Murrors are affixed to the right wall, between 
the lower and the middle window and between the 
middle window and the partition, while on the left, be- 
tween the window and the partition, is another mirror. 
A number of business cards are stuck in the frames of the 
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mirrors. On the right, before each of the two lower win- 
dows, turned from the spectators, is a capacious arm-chair, 
made in cane open-work. Attached to the arms of these 
chairs are little screens—also made of cane—shielding, in 
a measure, the occupants of the chairs from observation. 
Upon both the right and left arms of these chairs are circu- 
lar frames in cane, shaped to receive bowls of water. 
Above each of the screen-chairs stands a smaller chair, set 
to face the larger one; and beside the small chair, on its 
right hand, is a low table upon which are arranged the in- 
struments and toilet necessaries employed in the process of 
manicure. On the right, between the window and the 
partition, 1s a three-cornered what-not, on which are set 
out packets of soap and of powder and other articles of 
the toilet. At the further end of the room, in the centre, 
stands a desk laden with account-books; and, above the 
desk, its back against the partition, is a chair. On the 
right 1s a hat-and-umbrella stand. Nearer, in the centre, 
is a large circular table on which are displayed bottles of 
scent and liquid soap, cases of instruments for manicure, 


and some wooden bowls of bath-soap with lather brushes. 


On the right and left are ordinary chairs. Placed against 
the partition on the left, and facing the audience, is a 
cabinet, making a display similar to that upon the what- 
not. Nearer, on the left, there is another screen-chair set 
to face the audience; below it is a smaller seat and, by the 
side of the smaller seat, another little table with manicure 
tools, etc. Some framed photographs of ladies hang 
against the wood-work of the partition and in the wall- 
spaces; and in the lower and middle windows, on the right, 
bird-cages are suspended. 


The light is that of a bright day in June. 


[On the right Miss Cuaripcr and Miss Huppte are in the 
final stages of manicuring two smart-looking men. The 
men occupy the screen-chairs; the manicurists—comely 
girls in black frocks—sit, facing the men, upon the 
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smaller seats. On the left Miss Moon is rougeing and 
varnishing the nails of a fashionably-dressed young lady 
whose maid is seated at the table in the centre. Muss 
Limpirp is at the desk, deep in accounts. | 


Miss Moon. [To the young lady.] You won’t have them 
too red, will you? 

Youne Lapy. Not too red—nicely flushed. 

First GENTLEMAN. [Examining his nails critically as he 
rises.| I say though, that’s a vast improvement! 

Miss Cuariper. Getting more shapely, aren’t they? 

First GENTLEMAN. Thanks awfully. 

[He pays Miss Limpirp, stands talking to her for a while, 
and ultimately strolls away through the opening in the 
partition. After putting her table in order, Miss 
CLARIDGE goes out the same way, carrying her bowl of 
water and towel. ] 

Miss Moon. [To the young lady.] Have you had your 
hand read yet, madam, by any of these palmists? 

Youne Lapy. Heavens, yes! I’ve been twice to that 
woman Bernstein, and I don’t know how-often to Chiron. 

Miss Moon. Ah, you ought to try Valma. 

Youne Lapy. Valma? 

Miss Moon. He’s the latest. Ladies are flocking to him. 

YouneG Lapy. Really? 

Miss Moon. Yes. Such taking manners. 

Youne Lapy. Where does he 5 

Miss Moon. 186—next door. [Indicating the window on 
the left.] You can see his waiting-room from that window. 

Youne Lapy. Is he a guinea or half a guinea? 

Miss Moon. Oh, he’s a guinea. 

Youne Lapy. That’s a bore. 

Miss Moon. Ah, but consider, madam—his rooms are 
draped from ceiling to floor in blue velvet. Blue velvet! fancy! 
Not that I’ve had the privilege of viewing them myself; Miss 
F. is our authority. 

Youne Lavy. Miss F.? 
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Miss Moon. I beg your pardon—Miss Fullgarney. Valma 
is quite neighborly with Miss Fullgarney. 

[A door-gong sounds—as it does every time any one 
enters or quits the establishment—signifying that the 
first gentleman has departed. | 

Srconp GENTLEMAN. | Rising.] Much obliged. [Putting a 
tip into Miss Huppue’s hand.| For yourself. 

Miss Huppie. Much obliged to you. 

SrEconD GENTLEMAN. You're a fresh face here? 

Miss Huppue. Yes; I used to be with Mossu and Madame 
Roget in Mortimer Street. 

.Seconp GENTLEMAN. I'll. ask for you next time. What 
name? «, 

eeMIss. ya Miss Huddle. 

» SECOND, GENTLEMAN. Huddle? 

Miss Huppue. Well, p’r’aps you'd better ask for Miss Hud- 
delle; I. fancy Miss Fullgarney is going to alter me to that. 

Srconp GENTLEMAN. [With a nod.] Goo’ bye. 

,Miss. Huppie. Good-day, sir. 

[He pays Miss Limpirp and goes out. The maid rises and 
hands the young lady her gloves.] 

Miss Moon. [Taking a card from the mirror.]| Would you 
like a card of Valma’s, madam, just to remind you? 

Youna Lapy. [Accepting the card and reading it.] 
“Valma. Palmist. Professor of the Sciences of Chiromancy 
and Chirognomy. 186, New Bond Street.” [Giving the card 
to her maid.| Keep. that. ie [The door-gong sounds. | 

Miss Moon, [Opening a window.] ' Look, madam. That’s 
one of his rooms; the window there—the open one—— 

Youne Lapy. Yes, I see. Thanks. Good morning. 

Miss Moon. Good morning. 

[The young lady pays Miss Limpirp and goes, followed 
by her maid.] 

Miss Huppuie. [To Miss Moon.] What time is it, dear? 

Miss Moon. [Putting her table in order.] Half-past one. 
Lunch time. 

Miss Huppip. Thought so; I’ve sech a vacancy. 
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[Miss HuppiE goes out, carrying her bowl and towel, as 
FRANK Potitirtr—“VaumMa’’—appears at the window on 
the left—a well, if rather showily, dressed young fellow, 
wearing a frock coat, white waistcoat, and patent- 
leather boots. He is handsome in a commonplace way 
and, though stilted and self-conscious, earnest in speech 
and bearing. | 

Pouuitr. [Looking in.] Excuse me 

Miss Moon. [Startled.] Oh! oh, Mr. Valma! 

Pouuitr. [Entering.] Is Miss Fullgarney in the way? 

Miss Moon. [Gazing at him in modest admiration.] She’s 
with a lady in the private room, Mr. Valma. 

[The door in the partition opens. | 

Sopuy. [From the private room.] Oh, no madam, I 
promise I won’t forget. Certainly not. I take too much in- 
terest in your daughter’s nails for that, 

Miss Moon. This is her. 


[A middle-aged lady enters from the private room fol- 
lowed by Sopuy Funtitearnery. The customer pays at 
the desk while Sopuy rattles on. Sopuy is a pretty, 
elegant, innocently vulgar, fascinating young woman 
of six-and-twenty.] . 


Sopuy. [With the air of the proprietress of a prosperous 
establishment.| Oh, yes, it did slip my memory to come on 
Thursday, didn’t it? The truth is I had a most racking head, 
a thing I never have—well, I oughtn’t to say never have, ought 
I? [Zo Miss Limpirp.] Now, Miss Limbird, see that two 
pots of Créme de Mimosa are posted to Mrs. Arment, Carlos 
Place; and book me, please—me—you thoroughly understand? 
—to attend upon Miss Arment to-morrow evening at seven. 
[Accompanying the customer, who now withdraws.| To-mor- 
row evening at seven—without fail. [Raising her voice.] 
The door, Miss Claridge. Good morning, madam. Good 
afternoon. [The door-gong sounds.] 

Sopuy. Come, girls, you can get to your lunches. 

[Miss Limptirp leaves her desk and goes out.] 
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Miss Moon. Here’s Mr. Valma, Miss Fullgarney. 

Sopuy. [With a little gasp.| Mr. Valma! [Approaching 
him.]. How do you do? aa 

Poutuitr. [Advancing.] Pardon me for the liberty I have 
taken in again crossing: the leads. 

Sopuy. [Looking away from him.] No liberty at all. 

Pouuitr. I desire a few words with you, Miss Fullgarney, 
and it struck me that at this time of the day 

Sopuy. Yes, there’s nothing doing here just at lunch-time. 

Pouuirr. Perhaps you would graciously allow me to con- 
verse with you while you 

Sopuy. [Regaining her self-possession.| Oh, I had my 
lunch an hour ago; I came over so ravenous. [Going to Miss 
Moon, who is still lost in admiration of Po.iitrr—in a 
whisper.| Be off, child. Don’t stand staring at Mr. Valma, 

Miss Moon. [Jn Sopuy’s ear.] I think I’ve got him an- 
other! 

Sopuy. Shut up! 

[Miss Moon withdraws, with her bowl and towel.] 

Sopuy. [7o Pouuitrr.] Did you catch what she said? Oh, 
it doesn’t matter if you did; you know we are all working for 
you, like niggers. 

Pouuirr. [Tenderly.] Ah! 

Sopuy. Not a customer leaves my place without having 
heard your name mentioned. My girls are regular bricks. 

Pouuitr. [Approaching her.| And what are you? 

Sopuy. [Looking away again.] Oh, I do no more than any 
of the others. 

Poutuitr. Do you expect me to believe that? you, their 
queen! No, it is yow who have helped me to steer my bark 
into the flowing waters of popularity. 

Sopuy. [Nervously.] Extremely pleased, I—I’m sure. 
[He 1s close beside her; a cork is drawn loudly. They part, 
startled and disturbed. She goes to the opening in the parti- 
tion, raising her voice slightly.) Girls, can’t you draw your 
corks a shade quieter? Nice if somebody was coming 
upstairs! 
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Miss Limpirp. [In the distance.] Very sorry, Miss Full- 
garney. 

Sopuy. [To Pouuirt, as she toys with the articles upon the 
circular table.| Everything is so up this weather. It’s their 
lime-juice champagne. 

Pouuitr. [By her side again—suddenly.] I love you! 

Sopuy. Oh, Mr. Valma! 

Pouuitt. I love you! Ever since I had the honor of being 
presented to you by Mr. Salmon, the picture-dealer next door, 
I have thought of you, dreamt of you, constantly. [She 
brushes past him; he follows her.] Miss Fullgarney, you will 
accord me permission to pay you my addresses? 

Sopuy. [Ina flutter.| I—I am highly flattered and compli- 
mented, Mr. Valma, by your proposal 

Pouuitr. [Taking her hand.| Flattered—no! 

Sopuy. [Wzthdrawing her hand.| Oh, but please wait! 

Pouuitr, Wait! 

Sopuy. I mean, I certainly couldn’t dream of accepting the 
attentions of any man until he fully understood 

Poutitt. Understood what? 

Sopuy. [Summoning all her dignity.] Oh, I'll be perfectly 
straight with you—until he fully understood that, whatever 
my station in life may be now, I have risen from rather—well, 
I may say very small beginnings. 

Pouuitr. What matters that? 

Sopuy. Oh, but I beg your pardon—it does. [Relaxing.] 
I am sure I can depend on you not to give me away all over 
the place? 

Pouuirr. Miss Fullgarney ! 

Sopuy. [After a cautious glance round.] You know, Mr. 
Valma, I was always a self-willed, independent sort of a girl 
—a handful, they used to call me; and when father died I de- 
termined to have done with my stepmother, and to come to 
London at any price. I was seventeen then. 

Porarpri= Yes? 

Sorpuy. Oh, it’s nothing to be ashamed of, really; still, I 
did begin life in town [with an uneasy little laugh and a 
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toss of the head|—you’d hardly believe it!—as a nursery- 
maid. , 

Pouuitr. H’m! I am aware that is not considered 

Sopuy. I should think not! Oh, of course, in time I rose to 
be Useful Maid, and then Maid. I’ve been lady’s-maid in 
some excellent houses. And when I got sick of maiding I went 
to Dundas’s opposite, and served three years at the hairdress- 
ing; that’s an extremely refined position, I needn’t say. And 
then some kind friends routed me out [surveying the room 
proudly] and put me into this. 

Pouuitr. Then why bestow a second thought upon your be- 
ginnings? 

Sopuy. No, I suppose I oughtn’t to. Nobody can breathe 
-a word against my respectability. All the same, I am quite 
aware that it mightn’t be over-pleasant for a gentleman to re- 
member that his wife was once—[sztting in the screen-chair] 
well, a servant. 

Pouuitr. [By her chair.| It would not weigh on my mind 
if you had been kitchen-maid [pointing out of the window] at 
Fletcher’s Hotel. [Looking about him.] It’s this business I 
don’t care for. 

Sopuy. This business! 

Pouuitr. For you. If you did no more than glide about 
your rooms, superintending your young ladies! [Sitting, fac- 
ing her.| But I hate the idea of your sitting here, or there, 
holding some man’s hand in yours! 

Sopuy. [Suddenly ablaze.]| Do you! {Pointing out of the 
window.| Yet you sit there, day after day, and hold women’s 
hands in yours! 

Pouuitr. [EHagerly.] You are jealous of me? 

Sopuy. [Panting.] A little. 

ceeges [Going down upon one knee.] Ah, you do love 
me! 

Sopuy. [Faintly.] Fondly. 

Pouuitr. And you will be my wife? 

Sopuy. Yes. 

Poutuitt. [Embracing her.| My dearest! 
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Sopuy. Not yet! suppose the girls saw you! 
Pouuitr. Let all the world see us! 
Sopuy. [Submissively, laying her cheek upon his brow.] 
Oh, but I wish—and yet I don’t wish 
Pouuitr. What? 
SopHy. That you were not so much my superior in every 
way. 
Pouuitr. [Jn an altered voice.] Sophy. 
Sopuy. [In a murmur, her eyes closed.| Eh-h-h? 
Pouuitr. I have had my early struggles too. 
Sopuy. You, love? 
Pouuirr. Yes. If you should ever hear 
Sopuy. Hea i 
Pouuitt. That until recently I was a solicitor’s clerk 
Sopuy. [Slightly surprised.] A solicitor’s clerk 
PouuitT. You would not turn against me? 
SopHy. Oh, as if ! 
Poutuitr. You know my real name is Pollitt—Frank Tole- 
man Pollitt? 
Sopuy. I’ve heard it isn’t really Valma. [With a little 
shiver.| Never mind that. . | 
Pouuitt. But I shall be Frank to you _ henceforth, 
shan’t I? ° 
Sopuy. Oh, no, no! always Valma to me—[dreamily] my 
Valma. [Their lips meet in a prolonged kiss. Then the door- 
gong sounds.| Get up! [They rise ina hurry. She holds his 
hand tightly.| Wait and see who it is. Oh, don’t go for a 
minute! stay a minute! 
[They separate; he stands looking out upon the leads. 
Miss CuaripGe enters, preceding the Marquess OF 
Quex and Str CHICHESTER FrAyYNE. Lorp QUEX 1s 
forty-eight, keen-faced, and bright-eyed, faultless in 
dress, in manner debonair and charming. FRAYNE 1s a 
genial wreck of about five-and-forty—the lean and 
shrivelled remnant of a once good-looking man. His 
face is yellow and puckered, his hair prematurely sil- 
vered, his mustache palpably touched-up. | 
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Quex. [Perceiving Sopuy and approaching her.] How are 
you, Miss Fullgarney? 

Sopuy. [Respectfully but icily.| Oh, how do you do, my 
lord? 

[Miss CuaripcEe withdraws. FrayNE comes forward, eye- 
ing Sopuy with interest.] 

Quex. My aunt—Lady Owbridge—has asked me to meet 
her here at two o’clock. Her ladyship is lunching at a tea- 
shop close by—bunning is a more fitting expression—with 
Mrs. Eden and Miss Eden. 

Sopuy. [Gladly.] Miss Muriel! 

Quex. Yes, I believe Miss Muriel will place her pretty 
fingertips in your charge [partly to Frayne] while I escort 
Lady Owbridge and Mrs. Jack to view this new biblical picture 
—[with a gesture] a few doors up. What is the subject ?— 
Moses in the Bulrushes. [70 FrayNz.] Come with us, Chick. 

Sopuy. It’s not quite two, my lord; if you like, you’ve just 
time to run in next door and have your palm read, 

Qurx. My palm 16 

Sopuy. By this extraordinary palmist everybody is talking 
about—Valma. 

Quex. [Pleasantly.] One of these fortune-telling fellows, 
eh? [Shaking his head.] I prefer the gipsy on Epsom race- 
course. 

Sopuy. [Under her breath.] Oh, indeed! [Curtly.] 
Please take a seat. 

[She flownces up to the desk and busies herself there vin- 
dictively. | 

Frayne. [70 Qupx.] Who’s that gal? what’s her name? 

Quex. Fullgarney; a protégée of the Edens. Her father 
was bailiff to old Mr, Eden, at their place in Norfolk. 

Frayne. Rather alluring—eh, what? 

QuEx. [Wincing.] Don’t, Chick! 

Frayne. My dear Harry, it is perfectly proper, now that 
you are affianced to Miss Eden, and have reformed, all that 
sort of thing—it is perfectly proper that you should no longer 
observe pretty women too narrowly. 
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QuEx. Obviously. 

Frayne. But do bear in mind that your old friend is not so 
pledged. Recollect that I have been stuck for the last eight 
years, with intervals of leave, on the West Coast of Africa, 
nursing malaria 

Quex. [Severely.] Only malaria? % 

Frayne. [Mournfully.] There is nothing else to nurse, 
dear Harry, on the West Coast of Africa. [Glancing at 
Sopuy.] Yes, by gad, that gal is alluring! 

Quex. [Walking away.] Tssh! you’re a bad companion, 
Chick! 

[He goes to the window and looks into the street. FRAYNE 
joins him. Sopuy, seizing her opportunity, comes down 
to PoLuirr. | 

Sopuy. [Zo Pouuitrr.] Valma, dear, you see that man? 

Poutuitt. Which of the two? 

Sopuy. The dark one. That’s Lord Quex—the wickedest 
man in London. 

Poutuitt. He looks it. [Jealously.]|) Have you ever cut his 
nails? 

SopHy. No, love, no. Oh, I’ve heard such tales about 
him! 

Pouuitr. What tales? 

Sopuy, I'll tell you [demurely] when we’re married. And 
the worst of it is, he is engaged.to Miss Eden. 

Pouuirr. Who is she? 

Sopuy. Miss Muriel Eden, my foster-sister; the dearest 
friend I have in the world—except you, sweetheart. It was 
Muriel and her brother Jack who put me into this business. 
And now my darling is to be sacrificed to that gay old 


thing——! 


[The door-gong sounds; QuEx turns expectantly.] 

Pouurrr. If Miss Eden is your foster-sister 
Sopuy. Yes, of course, she’s six-and-twenty. But the poor 
girl has been worried into it by her sister-in-law, Mrs. Jack, 
whose one idea is Title and Position. Title and Position with 


that old rake by her side! 
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[Miss Limpirp enters, preceding CAPTAIN BasTLING—a 
smart, soldierly-looking man of about eight-and- 
twenty. Muss Limerrp returns to her seat at the desk.] 


Sopuy. [Seeing Bastuina.] My gracious! 
Pouuitr, What’s the matter? 
Qurex. [Recognizing BastuIne and greeting him.] Hallo, 
Napier! how are you? 
Bastuine. [Shaking hands with Quex.] Hallo, Quex! 
Qurx. What are you doing here? 
Sopuy. [Zo Pouuitr.] Phew! I hope to goodness Lord 
Quex won’t tumble to anything. 
Poutuitt. Tumble—to what? 
[QuEx introduces BASTLING to FRAYNE.] 
Sorry. You don’t understand; it’s Captain Bastling—the 
man Muriel is really fond of. 
Pouuitt. What, while she’s engaged 
Sopuy. [With clenched hands.| Yes, and she shall marry 
him too, my darling shall, if I can help to bring it about. 
Pouuitr. You? 
Sopry. Bless ’em, I don’t know how they’d contrive with- 
out me! 
Potuitr. Contrive £ 
Sopuy. [Fondly.] You old stupid! whenever Muriel is 
coming to be manicured she sends Captain Bastling a warn- 
ing overnight [squeezing PoLuitt’s arm, roguishly]; this kind 
of thing—‘‘My heart is heavy and my nails are long. To-mor- 
row—three-thirty.” Ha, ha, ha! 
PouuitT. Dearest, let me advise you 
Sopny. [Her hand upon his lips.| Ah, don’t lecture! 
[BasTLING saunters forward to attract SopHy’s attention.] 
Oh ! [To Pouuirr, hurriedly.| Go now. Pop in again 
by-and-by. [Caressingly.] Um-m-m! my love! 
[Potuitr goes out by the window.] 
Sopuy. [Joining BasttInc—formally.] Good-day, Cap- 
tain Bastling. 
Bastiine. Good-afternoon, Miss Fullgarney. 
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Sopuy. [Dropping her voice.] She'll be here in a minute. 
Bastuine. [Jn low tones—making a show of examining the 
articles on the circular table.| Yes, I had a note from her this 
morning. [Glancing at Quex.] Confounded nuisance ! 
Sopuy. [Pretending to display the articles.] It’s all right; 
he’s got to take Lady Owbridge and Mrs. Jack Eden to look 
at Moses in the Bulrushes—a picture 
Bastuine. Sophy—lI’ve bad news. 
Sopuy. No! what? 
Bastitine, My regiment is ordered to Hong-Kong. 
Sopuy. Great heavens! when are you off? 
Bastuinc. In a fortnight. 
SopHy. Oh, my poor darling! 
Bastiinc. I must see her again to-morrow. I’ve something 
serious to propose to her. 
Sopuy. [Half in eagerness, half in fright.| Have you? 
Bastiinc. But to-morrow it must: be alone, Sophy; I can’t 
say what 1 have to say in a few hasty whispers, with all your 
girls flitting about—and perhaps a customer or two here. 
Alone! 
SopHy. Without me? 
Bastiine. Surely you can trust us. To-morrow at twelve. 
You'll manage it? 
SopHy. How can I—alone? 
Bastuine. You're our only friend. Think! 
Sopuy. [Glancing suddenly toward the left.| Valma’s 
rooms! 
[FrayNE has wandered to the back of the circular table, 
and, through his eyeglass, 1s again observing Sopuy. 
QUEX now joins him.| 
Bastiine. [Perceiving them—to Sopuy.] Look out! 
Sopuy. [Taking a bottle from his hand—raising her voice.] 
You'll receive the perfume in the course of the afternoon. 
[Replacing the bottle upon the table.] Shall I do your nails? 
Bastuinc. Thanks. [They move away. He takes his place 
in the screen-chair; she sits facing him. During the process 
of manicuring they talk together earnestly. | 
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Frayne. [Eyeing Sopuy.] Slim but shapely. Slim but 
shapely. 


[Miss Moon enters, with a bowl of water. Having ad- 
justed the bowl upon the arm of the screen-chair, she 
. retires. | 


Frayne. There’s another of ’em. Plain. [Watching Miss 
Moon as she goes out.| I don’t know—rather alluring. 
[Finding QuEx by his side.] Beg your pardon. 

Qupx. Didn’t hear you. 

Frayne. Glad of it. At the same time, old friend, you will 
forgive me for remarking that a man’s virtuous resolutions 
must be—ha, ha!—somewhat feeble, hey?—when he flinches 
at the mere admiration of beauty on the part of a pal, con- 
noisseur though that pal undoubtedly is. 

QueEx. Oh, my dear Chick, my resolutions are firm enough. 

Frayne. [Dubiously.] H’m! 

Qurx. And my prudery is consistent with the most laud- 
able intentions, I assure you. But the fact is, dear chap, I 
go.in fear and trembling—— 

Frayne. Ah! 

Qurex. No, no, not for my strength of mind—fear lest any 
trivial act of mine, however guileless; the most innocent 
glance in the direction of a decent-looking woman; should be 
misinterpreted by the good ladies in whose hands I have 
placed myself—especially Aunt Julia. You remember Lady 
Owbridge? 

Frayne. Why did you intrust yourself ? 

Qurex. My one chance! [Taking Frayne to the table, 
against which they both lean shoulder to shoulder—his voice 
falling into a strain of tenderness.| Chick, when I fell in 
love with Miss Eden 

Frayne. [In sentimental retrospection.| Fell in love! - 
what memories are awakened by the dear old phrase! 

Quex. [Dryly.] Yes. Will you talk about your love- 
affairs, Chick, or shall I ? 

FRAYNE. Certainly—you. Go on, Harry. 
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Qurex. When I proposed marriage to Miss Eden—it was 
at the hunt-ball at Stanridge 

Frayne. [His eyes sparkling.] Did you select a retired 
corner—with flowers—by any chance? 

Quex. There were flowers. 

Frayne. I know—I know! Nearly twenty years ago, and 
eS Noa? scent of the Gardenia Florida remains in my nos- 
trils! 

QuEx. Quite so. Would you like to——? 

Frayne. [S2tting.] No, no—you. Excuse me. You go on. 

Quex. [Sitting on the edge of the table, looking down upon 
Frayne.| When I proposed to Miss Eden I was certain— 
even while I was stammering it out—I was certain that my 
infernal evil character 

Frayne. Ah, yes. I’ve always been a fedead’ deal more 
artful than you, Harry, over my little amours. [Chuckling.] 
_ Ha, ha! devilish cunning! 

QuEx. And I was right. Her first words were, “Think of 
your life; how can you ask this of me?’”—her first words and 
her last, that evening. I was desperate, Chick, for I well, 
I’m hit, you know. 

Frayne. What did you do? 

QuEex. Came to town by the first train in the morning— 
drove straight off to Richmond, to my pious aunt. Found her 
in bed with asthma; J got her up. And I almost went down 
on my knees to her, Chick. 

Frayne. Not really? 

Quex. I did—old man as I am! no, I’m not old. 

Frayne. Forty-eight. Ha, ha! I’m only forty-five. 

Quex. But you’ve had malaria 

FRAYNE. Dry up, Harry! 

Quex. So we’re quits. Well, down on my marrow-bones 
I went, metaphorically, and fiend and then I made my vows 
to old Aunt Julia, and craved her help; and she dropped tears 
on me, Chick, like a mother. And the result was that within 
a month I became engaged to Miss Eden. 

FrayNre. The young lady soon waived her 
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QUEX. [Getting off the table.] I beg your pardon—the 
young lady did nothing of the kind. But with Aunt Julia’s 
aid I showed ’em all that it was a genuine case of done with the 
old life—a real, genuine instance. [Balancing upon the back 
of the chair.] I’ve sold my house in Norfolk Street. 

Frayne. You’ll want one. 

Qurex. [Gravely.] Not that one—for Muriel. [Brightly.] 
And I’m living sedately at Richmond, under Aunt Julia’s 
wing. Muriel is staying at Fauncey Court too just now; 
she’s up from Norfolk for the Season, chaperoned by Mrs. 
Jack. [Sitting, nursing his knee, with a sigh of content.] Ah! 
after all, it’s very pleasant to be a good boy. 

Frayne. When is it to take place? 

Quex. At the end of the year; assuming, of course 

Frayne. That you continue to behave prettily? [Qupx 
assents, with a wave of the hand.| The slightest lapse on your 
part cae 

QuEx. Impossible. 

Frayne. But it would——? 

Quex. [A little impatiently.] Naturally. 

Frayne. Well, six months pass quickly—everywhere but 
on the West Coast of Africa. 

-Quex. And then—you shall be my best man, Chick, if 
youre still home. 

FRAYNE. [Rising.] Hah! I never thought—— 

Quex. [Rising.| No; I who always laughed at marriage 
as a dull depravity permitted to the respectable classes! I 
who always maintained that man’s whole duty to woman— 
meaning his mistresses—that a man’s duty to a woman is 
liberally discharged when he has made a settlement on her, 
or stuck her into his Will! [Blowing the ideas from him.] 
Phugh! 

[He goes to the little table, and examines the objects 
upon it. | 

Frayne. [Following him.] Talking of—ah—mistresses, I, - 
suppose you’ve——? 

Quex. Oh, yes, they’re all—— 
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Frayne. Made happy and comfortable? 

Qurx. I’ve done my utmost. 

Frayne. Mrs. ? 

QueEx. [Rather irritably.] I say, all of them. 

Frayne. No trouble with Lady ? 

Qurex. No, no, no, no. 

Frayne. What about the little Duchess? [QuEx pauses 
in his examination of a nail-clipper.| Eh? 

Quex. [Turning to him, slightly embarrassed.] Odd that 
you should mention her. 

Frayne. Why? 

Quex. She’s staying at Fauncey Court also. 

Fraynge. The Duchess! 

Qurx. She proposed herself for a visit. I dared not raise 
any objection, for her reputation’s sake; the ladies would have 
suspected at once. You're one of the few, Chick, who ever 
got an inkling of that business. 

Frayne. Very awkward! 

Quex. No. She’s behaving admirably. [Thoughtfully— 
with a wry face.]| Of course she was always a little romantic 
and sentimental. 

Frayne. By gad though, what an alluring woman! 

QuEx. [Shortly.] Perhaps. 

Frayne. Ho, come! you don’t mean to tell me——? 

QuEx. [With dignity.] Yes, I do—upon my honor, I’ve 
forgotten. [The door-gong sounds.] This must be the ladies. 


[Murie. Epren enters, followed by Miss Cuarince. 
Morte. is a tall, fresh-looking, girlish young woman, 
prettily dressed. Sopuy rises and meets her.] 


Muriet. [Behind the circular table—to Sopuy, breath- 
lessly, as if from the exertion of running upstairs.] Well, 
Sophy! [Looking round.] Is Lord Quex ? [Sorry 
glances toward QuEx, who advances.} Oh, yes. [To QuEx.] 
Lady Owbridge and Mrs. Jack won’t fag upstairs Just now. 
They’re waiting for you in the carriage, they asked me to say. 
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Quex. [In tender solicitation.| Moses in the Bulrushes? 
You still elect to have your nails cut? 

Moriet. Thanks, I [with an effort]—lI’ve already seen 
the picture. 

Quex. And its merits are not sufficient is ; 
Murieu. [Guiltily.] I thought the bulrushes rather well 
done. 

Qurx. May I present my old friend, Sir Chichester Frayne? 

Murieu. [To Frayne.] How do you do? 

Quex. [To Frayne.] Will you come, Chick? [Jo Murtzt.] 
We shall be back very soon. 

[MurrIEL nods to QuEx and FRAYNE and turns away to 
the window, removing her gloves. Sopuy joins her.] 

Frayne. [Zo QuEex.] As I suspected—the typical, creamy 
English girl. We all do it! we all come to that, sooner or 
later. 

QuEx. [Looking from Murtet to FRAYNE, proudly.] 
Well——? 

Frayne. [Jn answer, kissing his finger-tips to the air.] 
Alluring! 

QuEex. Ha! [Hastily.] We're keeping the ladies waiting. 

[He goes out. Frayne is following QuEx, when he en- 
counters Miss Cuarince. He pauses, gazing at her 
admiringly. The door-gong sounds.| 

Miss Cuarwwer. [Surprised.| Do you wish anything, 
sir? 

Frayne. [With a little sigh of longing.| Ah—h! 

Miss Cuariper. [Coldly.] Shall I cut your nails? 

Hae [Wofully.| That’s it, dear young lady—you 
can’t! 

Miss Cuaripcr. [With hauteur.] Reely! Why not, sir? 

Frayne. I regret to say I bite ’em. 

[He goes out. Miss Cuarwer titters loudly to Miss 
LIMBIrp. | 

SopHy. [To Miss CLARIDGE, pee Miss Claridge! 

I don’t require you at present. 


[Miss CLARIDGE withdraws. | 
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Sopuy. [Going to Miss Limsirp.] Miss Limbird, will you 
oblige me? hot water, please. 

[Miss Limpirp goes out. At once Sopuy gives a signal 
to BAasTLING and Mourigu, and keeps guard. Bastuina 
and Morte. talk in low, hurried tones.] 

aes [On the right of the circular table.] How are 
you 

Morieu. [On the other side, giving him her hand across the 
table.| I don’t know. [Withdrawing her hand.] I hate 
myself! 

Bastuine. Hate yourself? 

Moriet. For this sort of thing. [Glancing round appre- 
hensively.| Oh! 

Bastuine. Don’t be frightened. Sophy’s there. 

Moriet. I’m nervous—shaky. When I wrote to you 
last night I thought I should be able to sneak up to 
town this morning only with a maid. And you’ve met Quex 
too! : 

Bastuinc. None of them suspect——? 

Murizet. No. Oh, but go now! 

BAstTLING. Already! may I not sit and watch woud 

Murisev. Not to-day. 

Bastuinc. You must hear my news, then, from Sophy; 
she’ll tell you 

Morte. News? 

Sorpuy. [Turning to them sharply.] Hsst! 

Murieu. Good-by! 

Bastiinc. [Grasping her arm.] Haven’t you one loving 
little speech for me? 

Sopuy. [Behind the table.] Gar—r—rh! 

[He releases Murtet and picks up a large wooden bowl 
of bath-soap, just as Miss Limpirp re-enters with the 
hot water. Murieu moves away, hastily. ] 

Sopuy. [Zo BasturNe, taking the soap from him—raising 
her voice.} Thank you—much obliged. [Transferring the 
soap to Miss Limsirp and relieving her of the bowl of water.] 
For Captain Bastling, with a bottle of Fleur de Lilas. 
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[Miss Limsirp returns to her desk; Sopuy deposits the 
bowl of water upon the arm of the screen-chair; 
Bastuine fetches his hat, and gives some directions to 
Miss Lrmpirp. | 

Muriet. [To Sopuy, in a whisper.| Sophy, these extrav- 
agances on his part! I am the cause of them! he is not in 
the least well off! 

Sopuy. Don’t worry; it’s all booked. Ha, ha! bless him, 
he'll never get his account from me! [BasTLINe, with a part- 
ing glance in the direction of Murteu and SopHy, goes out.] 
He’s gone. [Miss Limpirp also goes out, carrying the bowl 
of bath-soap.] 

Mourtev. [With a sigh of relief.| Oh! 

Sopuy. [Coming to her.| We're by ourselves for a min- 
ute. Give me a good hug. [Embracing her.| My dear! my 
darling! ha, ha, ha! you shall be the first to hear of it—I’m 
engaged. 

Murieu. Sophy! to whom? 

Sopuy. To Mr. Valma, the great palmist. 

Muriet. What, the young man you’ve talked to me about 
—next door? [Kissing her.]| I hope you are doing well for 
yourself, dear. 

Sopuy. He’s simply perfect! he’s—! oh, how can I be such 
a brute, talking of my own happiness ! [In an altered 
tone.| Darling, Captain Bastling’s regiment is going to be 
sent off to Hong-Kong. 

Morigen. [After a pause—commanding herself.] When? 

Sopuy. In about a fortnight. 

Murieu. [Frigidly.] Is this what you had to tell me, from 
him? 

Sopu. Yes, and that he must see you to-morrow, alone. 
I'll arrange it. Can you manage to be here at twelve? 

Morteu. I daresay, somehow. 

Sopuy. [Looking at her in surprise.| I thought you’d be 
more upset. 

Muriet. [Taking Sopuy’s hand.] The truth is, Sophy— 
I’m glad. 
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Sopuy. Glad! 

Murten. Awfully glad the chance has come of putting 
an end to all this. Oh, I’ve been treating him shock- 
ingly! 

Sopuy. Him? 

Morten. Lord Quex. 

Sopuy. [Impatiently.] Oh! pooh! 

Morigu. [Leaving Sopuy.] Yes, after to-morrow he sha’n’t 
find me looking a guilty fool whenever he speaks to me—by 
Jove, he sha’n’t! I believe he guessed I haven’t seen Moses 
in the Bulrushes! 

Sopuy. But, dear, how do you know what Captain Bast- 
ling means to say to you to-morrow? 

Morigen. [Pausing her walk.] To say?—good-by. 

SopHy. Suppose he asks you to put him out of his misery 
—marry him directly, on the quiet? 

Morigen. [A little unsteadily.| Then I shall tell him 
finally—my word is given to Lord Quex. 

SopHy. [Coming to her again.] Given!—wrung out of 
you. And just for that you’ll lose the chance of being happy 
—all your life—with the man you 

[She turns away, and sits, on the right of the circular 
table, blowing her nose.| 

Murig,. [At Sopuy’s side, eee a But I tell you, 
Sophy, I love Lord Quex. 

Sopuy. You may tell me. 

Mouriet. I do—I mean, I’m getting. to. [Defiantly.] At 
* any rate, I am proud of him. 

Sopuy. Proud! 

Mortet. Certainly—proud that he has mended his ways 
for my sake. 

Sopuy. [Between tears and anger.] Mended his ways! 
with those eyes of his! 

Murrey. [Looking down upon Soruy, wonderingly.| His 
eyes? why, they are considered his best feature. 

Sopuy. J never saw wickeder eyes. All my girls say the 


same. 
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Muri. [With rising indignation.] I am sure you have 
never detected Lord Quex looking at anybody in a way he: 
should not. , 

Sopuy. Oh, I admit he has always behaved in a gentle- 
manly manner toward me and my girls. 

Morieu. [Haughtily.] Toward you and your 
pray remember Lord Quex’s rank. 

Sopuy. [In hot scorn.] His rank! ha! do you think his 
lordship has ever let: that interfere ? 

[She checks herself, finding Murte. staring at her.] 

Murieu. [In horror.| Sophy! 

Sorpuy. [Discomposed—rising.| Er—if I’m to do any- 
thing to your nails 

[As SopHy is moving toward the manicure-table, MuRImL 
intercepts her. | 

Muriet. You are surely not suggesting that Lord Quex has 
ever descended ? 

Sopuy. [Hastily.] No, no, no. [Brushing past Murteu 
and seating herself before the screen-chair.| Come; they’ll 
all be here directly. 

Murieu. [Sitting in the screen-chair.| Sophy, you have 
heard some story 

Sopuy. [Examining Murigt’s hands.] A little varnishing 
is all you need to-day. 
~ Mourtet. You shall tell me! 

Sopuy. [Proceeding with her work methodically.] It’s 
nothing much; I’m sorry I 

Morigen. [Imperatively.] Sophy! 

SopHy. [Reluctantly.] Oh, well—well, when I was at 
Mrs. Beaupoint’s in Grosvenor Street—— 

Morieu. Yes? 

Sopuy. A Lady Pumphrey came to stay there with a 
goodish-looking maid—Edith Smith her name was 

Muriet. Never mind her name! 

Sopuy. And they’d lately met Lord Quex in a country- 
house in Worcestershire. Well, he had kissed her—Smith 
admitted it. 

Muxiet. Kissed whom—Lady Pumphrey? 


! Sophy, 
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Sopuy. Oh, of course he’d kissed Lady Pumphrey; but he 
kissed Smith afterward, when he tipped her. She told me 
what he said. 

Morigex. What did he say? 

Sopuy. He said, “There’s a little something for yourself, 
my girl.” 

Muriet. [Starting to her feet and walking away.] My 
heavens! a Maid! what next am I to hear—his blanchisseuse? 
[Sinking into a chair.] Oh! oh, dear! 

Sopuy. [Turning in her chair to face Murteu.] It’s one 
thing I always meant to keep to myself. 

Morisey. [Bitterly.] Still, I have promised to forgive him 
for so much already! And, after all, this occurred a long 
while ago. 

Sopuy. [Thoughtfully.| Ye—e—es. I suppose if you did 
find him up to anything of that sort now, you’d—what would 
you do? 

Mourieut. Do! [With all her heart.] Marry Napier Bast- 
ling. 

Sopuy. [Rising—a mischievous light in her eyes.| Ah—! 
I almost wish it would happen! 

Mortzeu. Sophy! 

Sopuy. [Leaning against the edge of the circular table, 
gripping Murtev’s hand.| Just for your sake, darling. [Jn 
a low voice.] I almost wish I could come across him in some 
quiet little shady spot 

Muriet. [Looking up at Sopxy, horrified.] What! 

Sopuy. In one of those greeny nooks you’ve told me of, 
at Fauncey Court. [Between her teeth.] If he ever tried to 
kiss me, and I told you of it, you’d take my word for it, 
wouldn’t you? 

Murigu. [Starting to her feet.| For shame! how dare you 
let such an idea eos your head? you, a respectable girl, just 
engaged yourself. 

Sopoy. [Witha Aes look toward the window.| Oh, yes! 
hush! [Clapping her hand to her mouth.] Oh, what would 


Valma say if he knew I'd talked in this style! 
[The door-gong sounds.] 
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Murieu. Here they are. 

Sopuy. [As they hastily return to their chairs.] Darling, 
I was only thinking of you and the poor Captain. [With an- 
other glance toward the window.| Phew! if my Valma knew! 


[They resume their seats, and the manicuring is con- 
tinued. | 


[Miss Limptrp enters, preceding Lorp QuEx and the 
CounTEss oF OwsripGe, Mrs. JACK Epren, and FRAYNE. 
Miss Moow follows. | 

[Lapy OwBRIDGE is a.very old lady in a mouse-colored 
wig, with a pale, anxious face, watery eyes, and no eye- 
brows. Mrs. Epen is an ultra-fashionably-dressed 
woman of about thirty, shrill and maniéré. | 


Quex. [To Lapy OwsripGE, who is upon his arm.] Yes, 
a curious phase of modern life. Many people come to these 
places for rest. 

Lapy Owsripce. [Looking about her shrinkingly.] For 
rest, Henry? 

Quex. Certainly. I know a woman—I knew a woman who 
used to declare that her sole repose during the Season was the 
half-hour with the manicurist. 

Mrs. Even. How are you, Sophy? 

Sopuy. How are you to-day, Mrs. Eden? 

Mrs. Epen. Lady Owbridge, this is Miss Fullgarney, whom 
you’ve heard about. 

[SopHy rises, makes a bob, and sits again.] 

Lapy Owsripce. [Seated.] I hope you're quite well, my 
dear. 

SopHy. [Busy over Murigw’s nails.] Thanks, my lady; 
I hope you’re the same. 

Mrs. Epen. [Sitting.] What is your opinion of the pic- 
ture, Lady Owbridge? , 

Lapy Owsriper. [Not hearing.| Eh? 

Quex. Moses in the Bulrushes—what d’ye think of it? 

Lapy Owsrince. [Tearfully.]. They treat such subjects 
nowadays with too little reverence. ) 
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Frayne. [Thoughtlessly.] Too much Pharaoh’s daughter 
and too little Moses. 

Quex. [Frowning him down.] Phsst! 

Mrs. Epmn. Certainly the handmaidens remind one of the 
young ladies in the ballet at the Empire. 

Lapy Owsripcr. The Empire? 

Mrs. Even. [Checking-herself.] | Oh——! 

Q@uEx. Popular place of entertainment. 

Lapy Owsriper. Ah? The only place of that kind I have 
visited for some years is the Imperial Institute. 

[Mrs. EpEN rises, laughing to herself, and joins Sopuy 
and Murieu. FRAYNE 1s now establishing cordial rela- 
tions between himself and Miss Moon. ] 

Mrs. Even. [To Sopuy.] Well, Sophy, and how’s your 
business getting along? 

Lapy Owsripce. [70 QuEx, after ascertaining that FRAYNE 
is not near her.| Oh, Henry, I have asked Sir Chichester to 
drive down to us to-night, to dine. 

QuEx. [Watching FRAYNE with apprehension.] Ah, yes, 
delightful. [Trying to gain Frayne’s-attention—warningly. | 
Phsst! phsst! _ . 

Lapy Owsripce. [Plucking at QuEx’s coat.} I feel that 
Sir Chichester is a very wholesome friend for you, Henry. 

QuEex. Very. Phsst! 

Lapy Owsripce. What is the name of the West African 
place?—Uumbos—Uumbos seems to have improved him 
vastly. 

Quex. [Ina low voice.] Chichester! 

Lapy Owsrince. And it is our wish that you should asso- 
ciate for the future only with gray-haired men. 

[Miss Moon now withdraws, with Frayne at her heels.] 

Mouriev. [Rising and coming to Lapy Owsripce.] I’m 
ready, dear Lady Owbridge. Look! you can see your face in 
them. 

[Lapy OwsripcE rises; Murten displays her nails. Lavy 
OwsripcE shakes her head gravely, while QuEx bends 
over Murteu’s hands gallantly.| 
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Mrs. Epen. [To Sopuy.] My hands need trimming-up 
desperately badly. That maid of mine is a fool at fingers. 

Sopuy. Can’t you stay now? 

Mrs. Even. [With an impatient movement of the head 
toward Lany Owsripce.} Oh, lord, no. [Suddenly.] I say, 
I wish you’d run down to Richmond, to Fauncey Court, and 
do me. Could you? 

Sopuy. [Innocently.] Oh, yes. 

Mrs. Epen. To-night, before dinner? 

Sopuy. I think I can. 

Mrs. Epen. [Zo Lapy Owsrince.| Lady Owbridge, Miss 
Fullgarhey is coming down to Richmond this evening to man- 
icure me. Do, do, do let her give your nails the fashionable 
cut. [Going to QuEx and Murteu.] Everybody is wearing 
pointed nails this Season. 

Lapy Owsriner. [Advancing to Sopuy.] Ah, no, no. These 
practices are somewhat shocking to an old woman. [To 
Sopuy.] But I don’t blame you. [Laying her hand upon 
SopHy’s arm, kindly.] So you’re Miss Eden’s foster-sister, eh? 

Sopuy. I’ve that honor, my lady. 

Lapy Owsrince. You look a little thin. Come down to 
Fauncey Court to-day as soon as your duties will release you. 
Spend as many hours there as you can. 

Sopuy. Oh, my lady! 

Lapy Owsripce. Run about the grounds—go wherever you 
please; and get the air into your lungs. [With gracious for- 
mality.| Remember, I invite you. 

Morieu, [Innocently.] How good of you, Lady Owbridge! 

SopHy. Thank you, my lady. 


[FRAYNE returns—accompanied by Miss Moon, who car- 
ries a neat package—and settles an account with Miss 
Limpirp at the desk.] 


Lapy Owsrince. [70 Sopuy.] You shall be well looked 
after. 
[She shakes hands with Frayne. ] 
Morten. [Kissing Sopuy.] We shall meet by-and-by. 
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Lapy Owsripce. Muriel—young people 
[Murten joins Lapy Owsriper; they go out together.] 


Mrs. Epen. [Nodding to Sopuy.] This evening, Sophy. 

SopHy. [Ina flutter of simple pleasure.] Yes, Mrs. Eden. 

Mrs. Even, [Shaking hands with Fraynr.] Till dinner 

[She goes out.] 

Quex. [To Sopuy.] Good-by, Miss Fullgarney. 

Sopuy. [Tripping across the room.] Good-day, my lord. 

Quex. [Joining Frayne.] Are you coming, Chick? 

Frayne. [Taking the parcel from Miss Moon—and turn- 
ing to QuEx, rather bitterly.] I say, that gal has made me 
buy something I don’t want. They stick you here fright- 
fully. 

Qurx. Ha, ha, ha, ha! [They go out together.] 

Sopuy. [Adjusting her hair at the mirror.] Come, girls! 
look alive! no more work for me to-day! I’m off home to 
change my frock. I’ve got an invite down to Richmond. My 
hat and coat! 

[The door-gong sounds. Miss Moon disappears at the 
door in the partition. Miss Huppie enters.] 

Sopuy. Miss Hud-delle, please run next door, and ask Mr. 
Valma to step this way for a moment. 

Miss Huppie. He’s on the leads, Miss Fullgarney, smoking 
a cigarette. 

Sopuy. [Running across to the window.] Get my bag of 
tools ready! sharp! [Mrss Huppiz and Miss Limsirp go out; 
Sopxuy opens the window and calls.| Valma! Valma! Valma! 

[Miss Moon returns with Sopuy’s hat, coat, gloves, and 
umbrella. | 

Miss Moon. Your things, Miss Fullgarney. 

Sopuy. [Taking them from her.] Send for a hansom—a 
smart one. 

[Miss Moon runs out as VauMa enters at the window.] 

Sopuy. [Breathlessly.] Valma—Valma love! I’ve got an 
invite down to Richmond—Lady Owbridge—she’s asked me 
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specially! I’m going home to my place to smarten-up. Isn’t 
it jolly? [In an outburst.] Oh love, you might give-up fer 
to-day, and take me down! 

VatMA. May I? 

Sopuy. May you! Your hat—get your hat! you'll find 
me outside in a cab. [He hurries away.] 


[Miss Limepirp, carrying a leather bag, enters, followed 
by Miss CuaripcE and Miss Huppte. | 


Sopuy. [As she, with the aid of her girls, pins on her hat 
and scrambles into her coat.| You know, girls, many a silly 
person’s head would be turned at being asked to a place like 
Fauncey Court—as a guest, bear in mind. But there, the 
houses I’ve been in!—it’s nothing to me. Still, specially in- 
vited by the Countess of Owbridge herself—! [Putting her 
feet in turn upon a chair and hitching up her stockings.| I 
shall just make rather a favor of manicuring Mrs. Jack. One 
doesn’t go visiting to cut Mrs. Jack’s claws. Gloves! Thank 
goodness, the evenings are long! they say it’s simply heavenly 
at Fauncey Court—simply heaven [She breaks off 
abruptly, staring straight before her. Under her breath.| 
Oh—! Fauncey Court—Lord Quex ! 

Miss Cuariper. What’s the matter, Miss Fullgarney? 

SopoHy. N—n—nothing. 

Miss Moon. [Entering.] Cab, Miss Fullgarney! 

Sopuy. [Jn an altered voice.| Bag. [She takes her bag 
from Miss Limsirp and walks away; rather slowly, with her 
head down. Quietly, without turning.| See you.in the morn- 
ing, girls. 

THE Four Girts. Good-afternoon, Miss Fullgarney,. 

[SopHY goes out.] ' 


END OF THE FIRST ACT 
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The scene represents a portion of an English garden laid out 
in Italian fashion. At the extreme back—upon ‘ground 
slightly raised—two dense cypress hedges, about sixteen 
feet high, form an alley running from right to left. In 
the centre of the hedge which is nearer the spectator there 
is an opening, and at this opening are three or four steps 
connecting the higher with the lower level. Beyond the 
alley nothing is seen but the sky and some tree-tops. In 
advance is an enclosure formed by a dwarf cypress-hedge, 
about four feet in height, also broken in the centre by an 
opening, and running off right and left at a sharp angle. 

On the outside of the dwarf hedge is a walk; and beyond, 

on the right and left, are treés. Within the enclosure, on 

the left, is a small fountain; facing the fountain, on the 
right, a piece of old, broken sculpture. Other bits of 
antique sculpture are placed in different parts of the gar- 
den. In the foreground, on the right toward the centre, 
stands a stone bench, on. the left of which is a table wpon 
which are the remains of “afternoon tea,” with a garden- 

_ chair. A similar stone bench stands opposite. 

The light is that of a very fine evening. 

[Lapy OwsripcE is in the garden-chair asleep, an open 
book in her lap. QuEx and Munteu stand, talking to- 
gether, by the fountain. On the right-hand stone bench 
the DucueEss or Stroop and Mrs. EpEN are seated. The 
Ducusss is a daintily beautiful doll of about seven- 
and-thirty—a poseuse, outwardly dignified and stately 
when upon her guard, really a frail, shallow little crea- 
ture full of extravagant sentimentality. Until Lavy 
OwsripcE wakes, the conversation is carried on in sub- 


dued tones.] 


Mrs. Even. [Indicating Murtet and QuEex.] They make 
a fascinating couple, don’t they, Duchess? 
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Ducuess. [With placid melancholy.] To see two people 
on the threshold of wedlock is always painfully interesting. 

Mrs. Epen. I am quite triumphant about it. It is such a 
delightful engagement, now that the horrid difficulties are 
smoothed away. 

Ducugss. Yes, you were telling me of some sad obsta- 
cles—— 

Mrs. Epen. I nearly perished of them! [Very confiden- 
tially.| There’s no doubt, you know, that his past has been 
exceptionally naughty. 

Ducuess. Really? Ah! don’t be surprised that I am not 
more deeply shocked. In these surroundings it is hard to 
realize that every aspect of life is not as lovely as [pointing 
to the foliage|—the tones of those exquisite, deep greens, for 
example. 

Mrs. Even. However, the dear thing is going to be so good 
in the future. [Turning to the Ducusss.] I keep forgetting 
—Lord Quex is a very old friend of yours? 

Ducusss. [Serenely.| An acquaintance of many years’ 
standing. But since his Grace has been an invalid we have 
lived much abroad, or in seclusion, and gossip has not reached 
us. Alas, you find me a ready subject a désillusionner! - 
[Rising.] We are in the sun. Shall we walk? 

Mrs. Epen. [Sympathetically, as they walk.] Is his 
Grace still very unwell? 

Ducuess. [Smiling sadly upon Mrs. EpEen.] He is still 
over seventy. 

[They wander away, through the trees, as QuEx and 
Morigu leave the fountain. | 

QuEx. [With tender playfulness, first glancing at the Mier 
ing Lapy Owsripce.| And so all these good things are to 
befall me after to-morrow? 

Morig.. [In a low voice.| After to-morrow. 

Qurex. When I approach, I shall no longer see you skim 
away into the far vista of these alleys, or shrink back into the 
shadows of the corridors [prosaically|—after to-morrow, 

Morisey. No—not after to-morrow. 
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Quex. In place of a cold word, a chilling phrase, a warm 
one—after to-morrow. 

Muriet. I am going to try. 

QUEX. If I touch your hand, you'll not slip it behind your 
back in a hurry [touching her her aie? 

Morisey. [Withdrawing it.] Not after to-morrow. 

[She sits; he stands behind the stone bench, leaning over 
the back of it.] 

Quex. But why, may I ask, is this bliss reserved till after 
to-morrow? 

Murieu. I had rather you did not ask me, Quex. 

Quex. No? I see, I am a day too soon in putting even 
that little question. 

Morieu. Ah, I'll tell you this—I am going to turn over a 
new leaf, after to-morrow. 

QuEex. You! your pages are all milk-white. What can you 
detect upon one of them to induce you to turn it? 

Moriet. [Gazing into space.| I—lI’ve been scribbling 
there—scrawling—drawing pictures 

Quex. Pictures—of what? 

Murieu. You shall know, perhaps, some day. 

Quex. After to-morrow? 

Mortet. Yes, Quex, but—after many to-morrows. 


[Two men-servants—an old man and a young one—de- 
scend the steps and proceed to remove the tea-things. | 


Lapy Owsripce. [Waking.] Eh—? [Seeing Murten and 
Quex.] Ah, my dears—! I am reading such an absorbing 
book. 

MURIEL. [By her side, taking the book.] May I—? 

Lapy Owpripce. You should study the Dean of St. Olpherts’ 
sermons—and you, Henry. 

Quex. [Taking the book from Morte. and burning its 
pages.| Yes, I must—I must 

LaDy Owsrivcr. By the way, has anything been seen 
of that nice young manicure girl, Miss Sophy—some- 
thing—? 
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Muriet. Sophy Fullgarney—she arrived at about half- 
past four, and I asked Mrs. Gregory to show her over the 
house. I thought you would not object. 

Lapy Owsripce. Object! it pleases me. 

Murtieu. She is roving about the grounds now. 

Lapy Owsrivce. An exceedingly prepossessing young 
woman, of her class. 

[The servants have gone up the steps, carrying the tea- 
things. | 

Tue Exper Servant. [Looking down the alley toward the 
left.| I see the young person, my lady. é 

Lapy Owsriper. I'll speak to her, Bristow. 

[The elder servant goes off toward the left; the younger 
one, bearing the tray, to the right. The DucuHEss and 
Mrs. EpEn return, above the low cypress hedge; QuEX 
meets them.| 

Mortiet. I would not have left her, but the young man 
she is engaged to brought her down, and I took it upon my- 
self to give him permission to remain. 

Lapy Owsripcr. Oh, is Miss Fullgarney engaged? 

Murieyt. To Mr. Valma, the palmist. 

Mrs. Epen. [Approaching.] Valma, the palmist! 

Lapy Owsrince. What is a palmist, pray? 

Mouriet. He reads your past and your future in the lines 
of your hands. It’s his profession, dear Lady Owbridge. 

Mrs. Even. Oh, do let us have him into the drawing-room 
after dinner! I hear he is simply charming. 

Lapy Owsriper. Charming! [Rising.| What are our 
ladies coming to! Dear, dear me! in my daygrsuch follies 
and superstitions were entirely restricted to the kitchen. 

[Murieu joins the DucuEss. QueEx is dutifully looking 
into the book of sermons. The servant returns, fol- 
lowed by Sopuy, and then retires; SopHy comes for- 
ward, beamingly. She is prettily dressed, but in sober 
colors. | 

Sopuy. [Zo Lapy Owsrinen.] Here I am, my lady, I’m 
having such a good time! 
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Lapy Owsriper. That’s right. 

Sopuy. Oh, this garden! they may well call it heavenly. 

Lapy Owsripce. They ought not to call it that, my dear. 
But it is indeed full of earthly solace. 

SopHy. It must be. And what a place for a bicycle! 

Murieu. [Reprovingly.] Bicycles are not allowed to enter 
these grounds, Sophy. 

Sopuy. [Sobered.] Oh ! 

Lapy Owsripce. Miss Eden tells me you are accompanied 
by the young man to whom you are engaged to be married. 

Sopuy. I hope I haven’t taken too great a liberty 

Lapy Owsripce. [Looking round.] I don’t see him. 

Sopuy. He has run back to the station. I’ve just found 
out I left my bag in the fly that brought us here. So stupid 
of me! 

Lapy OwsripeGe. Mrs. Gregory will give you, both, dinner. 

SopuHy. Thank you, my lady. 


[The DucuHeEss is now seated in the garden-chair. The 
younger of the two servants enters, carrying SopHyY’s 
bag and the evening papers. | 


Servant. [Handing the bag to SopHy.| The cabman has 
brought your bag back, miss. 
Sopuy. There now! Much obliged. [Zo Mrs. EpEn.] 

Poor Mr. Valma will have his tramp for nothing, won't he? 

[Sopuy and Mrs. EDEN talk together. | 
Lapy Owsripce. The evening papers, Morgan? 

_. Servant. [Who has laid the papers upon the table.} Yes, 
my lady. [The servant retires. | 
Lapy Owsrince. So late? we must go in and dress. 
Ducuess. [Who has been occupied in observing QUEX. |] 

Tl follow you, dear Lady Owbridge. 

[Lapy OwsripGe moves away and is joined by Mrs. 
EDEN. | 

Mrs. Epen. [As she ascends the steps with Lapy Ow- 

BRIDGE.| Sophy, I shall be ready for you in a quarter of an 


hour. 
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Sorpuy. All right, Mrs. Eden. 

[Lapy OwsripGe and Mrs. EDEN disappear. ] 

Mouriet. [Crossing to SopHy.] Wouldn’t you like to walk 
to the gates to meet Mr. Valma? 

Sopuy. Thanks, dear, | think I would. 

Mouriet. I can show you a nearer way than by going 
back to the house. [Povnting into the distance.] Follow this 
hedge and take the second alley—not the first—on your left. 
When you reach the big fountain—— 

[QuEx, still dipping into the sermons, has come down 
to the back of the table. He now throws the book: 
upon the table and yrcks up a newspaper. | 

Quex. I beg your pardon, Duchess—I didn’t see you. 

Ducuess, [In a whisper.| Harry 

Quex. [Startled.]| Eh? 

Ducuess. I will hurry into my gown and return. Be here 
in a quarter of an hour. 

Qurx. May I ask—the reason? 

Ducuess. [A newspaper in her hand—talking to him, in 
undertones, over the top of 1t.| For a week, only the merest 
commonplaces have passed between us. I must relieve my 
heart; it is bursting! 

Quex. I entreat you to consider my position. 

DucueEss. Yours! have J no reputation to endanger? [Ris- 
ing—laying the paper aside.| What a pitably small request! 
you will grant it? i 

Quex If you could see your way to excuse me—— 

Ducuess. In memory of the past—! I demand it! 

Quex. [With a stiff bow.] Oh—oh, certainly. 

Ducuess. [Leaving him.| Thank you. 

Quex. [To himself.| Damn! 

[He turns on his heels and walks away.] 

Ducuess. [Joining Muriey.] You are coming to dress? 

Morte. [After smiling assent, presenting Sopuy.] Miss 
Fullgarney was my first playmate, Duchess. 

Ducuess. [Looking upon Sopuy graciously.] Ah? [To 
Murieu.] The souvenirs of childhood are sweet, are they not? 


' 
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[She slips her arm through Murtizu’s, and they ascend 
the steps and go away together. SorpxHy comes to the 
stone bench on the left, wpon which she deposits her 
bag. She opens the bag, produces a little mirror and 
a comb, and puts her “fringe” in order—humming as 
she does so an air from the latest comic opera. Then 
she returns the comb and mirror to the bag, and—bag 
in hand—prepares to depart. While this is going on 
QueEx returns, above the low hedge. He ascends the 
steps and looks off into the distance, watching the re- 
treating figure of the DucHEss. After a moment or 
two he shrugs his shoulders in a perplexed, troubled 
way, and, coming down the steps, encounters 
SopHy. | 

Sopuy. [Innocently.] Lovely evening, my lord. 
Quex. [Passing her, with a nod and a smile.] Very— 
very. 

[At the table, he exchanges the newspaper he carries for 
another. She ws going in the direction indicated by 
Muriet. Suddenly she pauses, above the dwarf cypress 

_ hedge, and stands looking at QuEx with an expression 
in which fear and determination are mingled. Having 
selected his newspaper, QuEX crosses to the left and 
sits, reading. | 

Sopuy. [Coming to him.] I don’t think I shall go, after 
all. 

Quex. [Lowering his paper.] Eh? 

Sopuy. I was just starting off down to the gates, you 
know, to meet Mr. Valma. 

Quex, [With amiable indifference.| Oh? 

Sopuy. [Her head upon one side, smiling.] But it’s too 
hot for walking, isn’t it? 

Quex. [Resuming his reading.] It is warm. 

Sopuy. [Putting her bag upon the table and removing her 
gloves.| Phew! 

[She eyes him askance, undecided as to a plan of action. 
He lowers his paper again, disconcerting her.] 
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Quex. You don’t feel you ought to go and meet your— 
Mr. Valma? 

Sopuy. [Edging toward him.] I might miss him—mightn’t 
I? 

Quex. Certainly—you might. 

Sopuy. Besides, it wouldn’t do for me to attend upon Mrs. 
Jack—Mrs. Eden—all puffing and towzelled; [archly] now, 
would it? 

Quex. [Resuming his reading.| You’re the best judge. 

Sopuy. So I’ve a quarter of an hour to fill in somehow. 
{A pause.] I’ve a quarter of an hour to fill in somehow. 

Quex. [Behind his paper, beginning to be extremely bored. | 
Indeed? 

Sopuy. [Quaking.] I—I wish there was some quiet little 
shady places to ramble about in, here at Fauncey Court. 

Qurex. There are several. 

Sopuy, Are there? ... are there? 

QuEex. [Turning his paper.| Oh, yes, a great many. 

Sopuy. You see, I’m a stranger 

QuEex. [Kindly.] Well, you run along; you'll find ’em. 
[She walks away slowly, baffled. He glances at her over his 
paper, slightly puzzled.| Have you seen the grotto? 

Sopuy. [Turning sharply.| No. 

QuEx. [Pointing toward the right.|] It’s in that direction. 

Sopuy. Grotto? Dark, I suppose, and lonelyish? 

QuEx. You said you desired shade and quiet. 

Sopuy. Yes, but not darkness. -Fancy me in a grotto all 
by myself ... by myself .. .! 

QuEx. [Behind his paper again.| I’m afraid I have no 
further suggestion to offer. 

. [There is another pause; then her face lights up, and 
she comes down to him swiftly. ] 

Sopuy. [Close to him.]| Show me your nails, my lord. 

QuEx. [Lowering his paper.| My nails? 

Sopuy. [Taking his hand and examining it.]| Excuse 
me. Oh, my lord, for shame! 

QuEx. You take exception to them? 
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Sopuy. This is hacking, not cutting. You ought never 
to be allowed within a mile of a pair of scissors. 

Qurx. [Looking at his other hand.| Oh, come! they’re 
hardly as bad as all that. 

SopHy. [Examining that hand also.]| Ha, ha, ha! 

QuEx. [Rising, somewhat abashed.| Ha! I confess I am 
a little unskilful at such operations. 

Sopuy. No gentleman should trust to himself where his 
nails are concerned. Why, a man’s hand has lost him a 
young lady’s affections before this! I’ve heard of heaps of 
cases where matches have been broken off 

Quex. [Putting his hands behind him, smiling.] Really? 
the results of manicuring are more far-reaching than I had 
imagined. 

Sopuy. You see, my lord, when a man’s courting he is 
free to look his young lady in the face for as long as he 
chooses; it’s considered proper and attentive. But the girl 
is expected to drop her eyes, and then—what has she to look 
at? Why, a well-trimmed hand or an ugly one. [Taking off 
her rings.| Now then, I'll do wonders for you in ten minutes. 

Quex. Thank you; I am not going indoors just yet. 

Sopuy. No need to go indoors. [Depositing her rings upon 
the table and opening her bag.] I’ve got my bag here, with 
all my tools—see! 

Quex. Ah, but I won’t trouble you this evening. Another 
occasion 

Sopuy. [Arranging her manicure instruments, etc., wpon 
the table.| No trouble at all, my lord—quite an honor. [In- 
dicating the stone bench.| Please sit down there. [Producing 
a little brass bowl.| Water——? 

[She runs to the fountain and fills her bowl from tts 
basin. | 

Quex. [Crossing, hesitatingly, to the right—looking at his 
nails and speaking in a formal manner.| You have been 
bidden to Fauncey Court for rest and relaxation, Miss Full- 
garney; it is most obliging of you to allow your pleasure 
to be disturbed in this way. — 
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Sopuy. [Returning to him.] Oh, don’t say that, my lord. 
[Putting the bowl on the table and dragging the garden-char 
forward to face him.] Business is a pleasure, sometimes. 

[Her close proximity to him forces him back upon the 
bench. | 

Quex. [Seated—stiffly.] You must, at least, Jet me open 
an account at your excellent establishment, 

Sopuy. NotI. [Seated—taking his right hand.| One may 
work occasionally for love, I should hope? [archly] ha, ha! 
just for love, eh? 

QUEX. [Uncomfortably.] No, no, I couldn’t permit it— 
I couldn’t permit it. 

Sopuy. [Holding his hand almost caressingly.| Well, well! 
we'll see—we’ll see. [She clips his nails briskly and methodic- 
ally. While she does so she again hums a song, looking up 
at him at intervals enticingly, under her lashes. Breaking 
off in her song.| My goodness! what a smooth, young hand 
you have! 

QuEx. [His discomfit. increasing.| Er—indeed? 

SopuHy. Many a man of six-and-twenty would be glad to 
own such hands, I can tell you. [Patting his hand reprov- 
ingly.] Keep still! [It ts now his turn to hum a song, which 
he does, under his breath, to disguise his embarrassment. She 
looks up at him.| But, then, you’re an awfully young man 
for your age, in every way, aren’t you? 

QuEx. [Gazing at the sky.| Oh, I don’t know about that. 

Sopuy. [Slyly.] You do know. [Wagging her head at 
him.| You do know. 

Quex. [Relaxing slightly.| It may be so, of course, with- 
out one’s being conscious of it.. 

SopHy. May be so! ah, ha! not conscious of it! ho! [Slap- 
ping his hand again, soundly.| Artful! 

QuEx. [Flattered and amused.| No, no, I assure you! 
ha, ha! [They laugh together. His constraint gradually 
diminishes. After shaking some liquid soap from a bottle 


into the bowl, she places the bowl beside him on the 
bench. | ‘ 
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Sopuy. [While doing this.] My young ladies at a-hundred- 
and-eighty-five all agree with me about you. 

QuEx. Do they? 

Sopuy. Yes, do they! 

Quex. Your young ladies? 

Sopuy. My girls. 

Quex. Ha, ha, ha! And what terrible pronouncement has 
a-hundred-and-eighty-five to pass upon me? 

Sopuy. Seven-and-thirty, you look—not a day older; that’s 
what we say. There, dip your fingers in that, do! 

Qurex. Into this? 

Sopuy. [Thrusting his fingers into the bowl.] Baby! 
[The water splashes over her dress and his coat.| Oh! 

Quex. I beg your pardon. 

SopuHy. Now what have you done? [Wiping the water 
from his coat.] You clumsy boy! 

Quex. Thanks, thanks. 

[She commences operations upon his left hand. He is 
now thoroughly entertained by her freedom and audac- 
ity. | J ; 

Sopuy. Ha, ha! do you know what J maintain? 

Quex. [Laughing.| Upon my word, I dread to think. 

Sopuy. Why, that every man who looks younger than his 
years should be watched by the police. 

Quex. Good heavens, Sophy—Miss Fullgarney! 

Sopuy. Yes—as a dangerous person. 

Quex. Dangerous! ho, come! 

Sopuy. [With the suggestion of a wink.] Dangerous. The 
man who is younger than he ought to be is always no better 
than he should be. 

Quex. Ha, ha, ha! 

Sopuy. Am I right? am I right, eh? [Putting her cheek 
near his lips—speaking in a low voice, breathlessly, her eyes 
averted.] Tell me whether I’m right, my lord. 

[For the first time, a suspicion of her designs crosses his 
mind. He draws back slowly, eyeing her. There 1s 
a pause. | 
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Quex. [In an altered tone, but keeping her in play.] Ha, 
ha, ha, ha! [Looking at his watch.] I—I am afraid I shall 
have to run away to dress for dinner very soon. 

Sopuy. [Resuming her work, disappointed.] Not yet; 
you’ve plenty of time. But there, dangerous or not danger- 
ous, in my heart I can’t help holding with what my lady- 
customers are continually saying. 

Quex. [Watching her keenly.| No? and what are your 
lady-customers continually saying? 

Sopuy. Why, that the young fellows of the day are such 
conceited, apish creatures; no man under forty-five is worth 
wasting a minute’s time over. : 

Quex. Ho! they say that, your lady-customers? 

SopHy. Yes; and they’re good judges, they are. 

QuEx. Good judges! none better—none better. 

Sopuy, [Laying her clipper aside suddenly, and putting 
her hand to her eyes with a cry of pain.| Oh! 

Quex. [Coolly.]| What’s the matter? 

Sopuy. [Rising.] <A little splinter has flown into my eye. 
It often happens. 

Quex. [Rising.] Extremely painful, I expect? 

Sopuy. [Producing her handkerchief.| Very. [Giving him 
her handkerchef.| Do you think you could find it? 

QuEXx. Certainly, if it’s to be found. 

Sopuy. [Holding the lapels of his coat, her head almost 
upon his shoulder, her eyes closed.| Ah! please make haste 
and look for it! 
m(JUEX),. Right’ or -left? 

Sopuy. The ri—the left. 

Quex. [Sharply.] Raise your head. Stand up. 

Sopuy. [Releasing his coat and raising her head.| Eh? 

Quex. [Sternly.] Open your eyes. Both of them. [She 
opens her eyes and stares at him. He returns her handker- 
chief.| There! I have removed the splinter. [She slowly 
backs away like a whipped child. He follows her.] Miss 
Fullgarney, I understand you are engaged to be married— 
to this young man, Valma? 
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Sopuy. [Tremblingly.| Yes, my lord. 

QuEex. Do you care for him? 

SopHoy. [Faintly.] Yes. 

Quex. In love with him? 

Sopuy. Oh, yes, my lord, indeed. 

Qurex. And yet you still flirt? 

SopuHy. Y—es. 

Quex. Take my advice—be satisfied with the kisses your 
sweetheart gives you. Don’t try to get them from other men, 
old or young. 

SopHy. No—no—— 

QueEx. [Sternly, but kindly.] You little fool! 


{PouuitT enters, wearing a tall hat and lemon-colored gloves.] 


Pouuitrt. [Jealously.] Sophy! [QuEx walks away.] 

SopHy. [Falteringly.]| The fly-man brought back the bag, 
Valma dear, 

Pouuirt. I am aware of that. [Lowering his voice.] What 
are you doing here with Lord Quex? 

Sopuy. I—I’ve been manicuring him. 

[The YOUNGER SERVANT comes down the steps.] 

ServANT. [Jo Sopuy.] Mrs. Eden is quite ready for you, 
miss. 

[She hurriedly replaces her manicure instruments, etc., 
in the bag, hands the bowl to the Servant, and, with- 
out looking at PouiitT or QUEX, goes swiftly up the 
steps and disappears. The Servant follows her, carry- 
ing the bowl.| 

Pouutr. [To QuEx.] Excuse me, my lord 

Quex. [Coming forward, and picking up his newspaper. ] 
Eh? 

Pouuitt. That young lady and I are engaged to be married. 

Quex. Mr.—Valma? 

Poutuirr. Yes, my lord. [Hotly.] And I very much object 
to her manicuring gentlemen. 

Quex. [Dryly.] Well, there you have a little something 
to discuss at home—before, and, perhaps, after marriage. 
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Pouutr. I consider the custom of ladies manicuring gentle- 
men one that may occasionally lead to undue familiarity, 
my lord. ; 

Quex. I am inclined to agree with you, sir. 

Poturrr, And I shall do all I can to persuade Miss Full- 
garney to relinquish active participation in the business. 

Qurx. The palmistry profession is a flourishing one at 
present, eh, Mr. Valma? 

Pouuitr. [Loftily.] My engagement-book is always full. 
I have disappointed several ladies by coming here this after- 
noon. 

Quex. Poor women! Nevertheless, pray be careful how 
you slight the manicure trade. Crazes die, you know—nails 
grow. 

Potuitr. [Tapping his breast.] I think we have come to 
stay, my lord. 

Qurx. [Lightly.] Well, you’re sailing pretty as to the 
wind, remember, you fellowe: 

Ponuirr, My lord! 

QueEx. [Replacing his newspaper upon the table.| And if 
some day you should find yourselves in the police-court, 
alongside a poor old woman whose hand has been crossed 
with a threepenny-bit down an area 


[The Ducuxss appears on the further side of the low 
cypress hedge. She is dressed for dinner. The sky 
is now faintly rosy, and during the ensuing scene it 
deepens into a rich sunset.| 


Quex. We are going to have a flaming sunset, Duchess. 
Ducuegss. Superb. 
Pouuitr. [Haughtily.] I wish you good-evening, my lord. 


Quex. Oh, good-evening, Mr. Valma. [To himself.] Im- 
pudent beggar! 


[Poturrr walks away. After watching his going, the 
DucuHEss comes eagerly forward.| 


Ducuess. [Her hand upon her heart.| Oh! I am here, 
Harry! 
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Quex. [In delicate protest.] Ah; my dear Duchess! 

Ducuess. Fortunately I have been able to dress quickly 
without exciting curiosity. My maid was summoned away 
this afternoon, to her father who is sick. [Sinking on to the 
bench.] Still, these risks are considerable enough. 

Quex. And yet you deliberately court them! 

Ducuegss. Great passions involve great dangers. The his- 
tory of the world shows that. 

Quex. But why now—now that circumstances are altered 
between us! why, on earth, do you play these hazardous tricks 
now? 

Ducuesss. I was determined to meet, you know, the girl 
with whom you are about to ranger yourself, Harry. 

Quex. Even that could have been arrived at in some 
safer way. 

Ducuess. Ah, but you fail to see; it was the daring of this 
proceeding that attracted me—the romance of it. 

QueEx. [Raising his hands.| Romance! still! 

Ducuess. Always. It is the very blood in my veins. It 
keeps me young. I shall die a romantic girl, however old I 
may be. 

Quex. You ought, you really ought, to have flourished in 
the Middle Ages. 

Ducuess. You have frequently made that observation. 
[Rising.] I do live in the Middle Ages, in my imagination. 
I live in every age in which Love was not a cool, level emo- 
tion, but a fierce, all-conquering flame—a flame that grew in 
the heart of a woman, that of a sudden spread through her 
whole organism, that lit up her eyes with a light more reful- 
gent than the light of sun or moon! [Laying her hand upon 
his arm.| Oh, oh, this poor, thin, modern sentiment miscalled 
Love ! | 

Quex. [Edging away.] Sssh! pray be careful! 

Ducuess. Ah, yes. But, dear Harry, I cannot endure the 
ordeal any longer. 

Quex. The ordeal? 
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Ducunss. The prolonged discomfort, to which I have sub- 
jected myself, of watching your wooing of Miss Eden. I 
must go. 

Qumex. [With ill-concealed relief.| Go! leave us? 

Ducuess. I recognize how fitting it is that you should bring 
your wild, irregular career to a close; but after to-morrow I 
shall cease to be a spectator of these preliminaries. 

Quex. [His eyes sparkling.| After to-morrow! 

Ducuess. Yes, I rejoin poor dear Strood on Friday. True, 
he has four nurses—he always had four nurses, if you re- 
member? 

Quex. [Sympathetically.| Three or four. 

Ducuess. But then, nurses are but nurses. [Nobly.] I 
must not forget that I am a wife, Harry. 

Quex. No, no—you mustn’t forget that. 

Ducuess. [Gazing into his eyes.| And so, between you 
and me [placing her hands upon his shoulders], it is over. 

QuEx. [Prompitly.] Over. 

Ducuess. Finally, irrevocably over. 

Quex. [Freeing himself.] Absolutely over. [Taking her 
hand and bowing over it solemnly.| Done with. 

[He walks away. ] 

Ducuess. [Moving slowly.] That is—almost over. 

QuEx. [Turning sharply.]| Almost? 

Ducuess. We have yet to say good-by, you know. 

QueEx. [Returning to her, apprehensively.| We—we have 
said good-by. 

Ducuerss. Ah, no, no! 

QuEx. [Again bowing over her hand—with simulated feel- 
ing.| Good-by. 

Ducuess. [Looking round.| What! here? 

Quex. [Humoring her.| This romantic old garden! [point- 
ang to the statuary] these silent witnesses—beholders, it is 
likely, of many similar scenes! the—the—setting sun! Could 
any situation be more appropriate? 

Ducuess. But we are liable to be interrupted at any mo- 
ment. The joint romance of our lives, Harry, ought not to 
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end with a curt word and formal hand-shake in an exposed 
spot of this kind. [Sitting in the garden-chair.] Oh, it can- 
not, must not, end so! 
P Shige [Eyeing her uneasily.] Frankly, I see nothing else 
or it. 

Ducuess. I can’t credit it. Why, what was the second 
reason for my coming here? 

QuEx. Second reason? 

Ducuess. That our parting might be in keeping with our 
great attachment! 

QuEx. Impossible. 

Ducuesss. Impracticable? 

QuEx. In every way, impossible. 

Ducuess. [Taking his hand.] Oh, don’t say that, dear 
Harry! Ah, the auguries tell me that what I ask will be. 

QuEex. [Omitting, in his anxiety, to withdraw his hand.} 
The auguries? 

Ducuess. Fate—coincidence—call it what you please— 
fore-shadows one more meeting between us. 

QuEx. Coincidence? 

Ducuess. [Intensely, in a low voice.| Harry, do you re- 
member a particular evening at Stockholm? 

Qurex. [Hazily.] Stockholm? 

Ducuess. That evening upon which we discovered how 
much our society meant to each other! 

QuEx. [Vaguely, while he hastily recovers possession of 
his hand.| At Stockholm was it rs 

Ducuess. You were sailing with us in the Baltic—you 
must recollect? Our yacht had put in at Stockholm; we 
had come to the Grand Hotel. Strood had retired, and you 
and I were sitting out upon the balcony watching the lights 
of the café on the Norrbro and the tiny steamboats that stole 
to and fro across the harbor. Surely you recollect? 

QueEx. Yes, yes, of course. 

Ducuess. Well, do you remember the brand of the cham- 
pagne you sipped while you and I sat smoking? 

Quex. Good Lord, no! 
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Ducuess. “Félix Poubelle, Carte d’Or.” You remarked 
that it was a brand unknown to you. Have you ever met 
it since, Harry? 

Quex. Not that I 

Ducugss. Nor I till last night, at dinner. [Impressively.] 
It is in this very house. 

Quex. [With a slight shrug of the shoulders.] Extremely 
probable. 

Ducuess. And do you remember how I was clad, that even- 
ing at Stockholm? 

Quex. I am afraid I don’t. 

Ducuess. Couleur de rose garnie de vert. I have just such 
another garment with me. 

QuEx. Really? 

Ducuess. Do you remember in what month we were at 
Stockholm? 

Quex. No. 

Ducuess. June—this month. Nor the day of the week? 

QuEex. It must be ten years ago! 

Ducuess. Wednesday. There stands the record in my 
diary. 

Qurx. Diary! good heavens, you are not so indiscreet 

Ducuess. No, no—only the words, “warm evening.” Yes, 
it was upon a Wednesday. What is it to-day? 

Qurex. Wednesday. 

Ducuess. [Rising.]| Harry, I want to see you sipping that 
brand of champagne once more, while you and I sit facing 
one another, silently, dreamily smoking Argyropulos. 

QuEx. [Negatively.| _Duchess—— 

Ducuess. To end as we began! you have not the heart 
to refuse? ; 


QuEx. J—— 
Ducuess. You do refuse? 
QuEx. I do. 


[She passes him, and again sinks upon the bench.] 
Ducusss. [Her back’ toward him, her shoulders heaving.} 
Oh! oh! 
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Quex. I—I am profoundly sorry to be obliged to speak 
to you in this fashion. 
Ducuess, Oh, then I cannot go on Friday! 
Quex. Not! 
Ducuess. No! no! no! 
Quex. Believe me, it would be better for you, for me, 
for everybody 
Ducuess. I cannot! [Producing a diminutive lace hand- 
kerchief.| In the first shock of the news of your engagement 
—for it was a shock—one thought consoled me; throughout 
the time that has elapsed since then I have fed upon this 
same thought—there will be a parting in keeping with our 
great attachment! And now, you would rob me even of 
that! 
Qurex. But—but—but—a solemn, deliberate leave-taking! 
the ceremony, of all others, to be carefully avoided! 
Ducuess. Not by me, Harry—not by me. I wish to carry, 
in my breast, from this house the numb despair of a piteous 
climax. I cannot drive away smugly from these gates with 
the simple feelings of a woman who has been paying a mere 
visit—I cannot! 
Qurex. My dear Sidonia ! 
Ducuess. [Decidedly.] I say I cannot! 
Quex. [To himself, with a little groan.| Oh! phew! 
[He walks to and fro impatiently, reflecting. Sopuy, 
without her hat, comes quickly down the steps as if 
making for the table. Seeing QuEx and the DucuEss, 
she draws back inquisitively.] 
Qurex. [By the Ducunss’s side again, helplessly.] Well, 
I—ha!—I—— 
Ducusss. [Rising eagerly, laying a hand upon his arm.] 
You will? 
[Sopxy stoops down behind the dwarf cypress hedge. | 
Quex. You are certain—certain that this would effectually 
remove the obstacle to your rejoining—[with a wave of the 
hand] on Friday? 
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Ducuess. Why, do you think I would risk an anticlimax? 
[In an intense whisper.] To-night! [Louder.] To-night? 
[He hesitates a little longer—then bows in assent, stiffly and 
coldly. She gives an ardent sigh.| Ah ! [He retreats 
a step or two. She draws herself wp with dignity.]| To-night 
then 


[She turns from him and glides away through the trees. 
He stands for a moment, a frown upon his face, m 
thought. | 


Quex. [Suddenly, moving in the direction she has taken.] 
No, no! Duchess ! [A gong sounds in the distance. He 
pauses, looking at his watch, angrily.) Ptshah! [He turns 
up the stage and discovers SopHy, who is now standing be- 
hind the hedge.| Hallo! [Sorry advances, laughing rather 
foolishly.| What are you doing here? 

Sopuy. Looking for my rings. I took them off before I 
began manicuring you. 

Quex. [Pointing to the hedge.| You didn’t drop them 
there, did you? 

Sopuy. No, I left them on the table. 

Quex. [Looking toward the table.| There’s the table. 

Sopuy. [Coming to the table and putting on her rings.] 
Yes, I know. 


Quex. [After a short pause.] How long have you been 
here? 
Sopuy. I? Oh, I’d just come as*you spoke to me. 
Quex. [Half-satisfied.| Oh ? 
[He goes up the steps, gives her a parting look, and dis- 
appears. It is now twilight. Mrs. Epen, Frayne, and 


Muvrirt—all dressed for dinner—appear on the side 
of the low hedge.] 


Mrs. Epen. [To Frayne, walking with him above the 
hedge.| Delightful, isn’t it? It was planted by the late 
Lord Owbridge’s father a hundred years ago. 


Frayne. [Seeing Sopuy.] Why, isn’t that the young mani- 
cure lady? 
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Mrs. Epen. Yes. All these pieces of sculpture are genuine 
old Italian. This quaint little fountain came from the Villa . 
Marchotti 

Frayne. [Edging toward Sorny.] Alluring. 

Mrs. Eppn. This is the fountain. 

Frayne. [Returning to her.] Quaint old fountain, 

‘ REE [To Mourir1, across the hedge in a whisper.|_ Dar- 
ing! 

Mrs. Even. [Looking into the distance.] I think I see the 
dear Duchess. 

Frayne. [Alertly.] Where? 

Mrs. Epren. There. 

Frayne. I have the honor of knowing her Grace 
slightly. 

Mrs. Epen. [Moving away.] What a sweet woman! 

Fraynez. [Following her.| Alluring! 


[They disappear through the trees as MuRIEL, coming 
from below the hedge, joins Soruy.] 


Sopuy. Darling! 

Muriet. What is it, Sophy? 

Sopuy. Lord Quex and this—this Duchess—they know 
each other very well, of course? 

Mourieu. They are old acquaintances, I understand. 

Sopuy. Ah! 

Mouriet. Why do you ask? 

Sopuy. I’ve just seen them together, talking. 

Moriex. Talking? why not? 

Sopuy. Yes, but how? 

Mortret. How? 

Sopuy. I'll tell you. After you went indoors to dress, I 
took off my rings and put them on that table. [Looking away 
rather guiltily.| Rings fidget me, this hot weather—don’t 
they you? Well, just as I’d finished with Mrs. Jack, it sud- 
denly struck -me—my rings!—and I hurried back to fetch 
them. When I got here, I came across Lord Quex and the 
Duchess. 
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Mourieu. [Calmly.] Yes? 

Sopuy. I stooped down behind that hedge there. 

Muriet. You did not! 

Soruy. Oh, I suppose you consider it mean! 

Murieu. Despicable! 

Soruy. Despicable, is it! I don’t care! My goodness, I’d 
do the shabbiest thing a woman could do to save you from 
him! : 

Mourieu. [Peering among the trees.]| Hush, hush, hush! 

Sopuy. [On the verge of tears.]| Perhaps you fancy I’m 
mean from choice? Perhaps you imagine ? 

Murtet. Be quiet, Sophy! 

Sopuy. [Giving a sniff and lowering her voice.] Well, 
here they were, standing exactly where you are, close to each 
other. [Murtet changes her position.| I saw her touch his 
arm. Oh, I’m positive there’s something between those two! 
“You will?” I heard her say. And then he made a remark 
about Friday—Friday 

Mouriey. The Duchess goes on Friday. 

Soppy. That was it, of course! And then she mumbled 
something I couldn’t catch; and then—listen to this—then she 
said “to-night,” quite plainly. To-night! and in such a tone 
of voice! And then he bowed, and out she came with “‘to- 
night” again—“to-night,” for the second time—and away she 
went. Now, what do you think that “to-night” of hers 
means? 

MurtEL. [Coldly, seating herself wpon the bench.] Noth- 
ing—anything. 

SopHy. Nothing! 

Moriet. A hundred topics of conversation would lead to — 
such an expression. [Looking at Sopny steadily.] You are 
mistaken in the construction you put upon it. 

Sopuy. [Quietly.] Mistaken, am I? 

Moriet. [With clenched hands.| The Duchess of Strood 
is a most immaculate woman. [Suddenly.] Oh, it would be 
too infamous! 
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[The Ducuess and Fraynu, followed by Mrs. EpgEn, 
reappear behind the low hedge. Sopnuy retreats to the 
back of the bench upon which Murtgu is sitting. The 
Ducuess and Frayne approach, talking, rg Mrs. 
EDEN chats to Sopuy across. the hedge.] 


Frayne. [To the Ducusss, gallantly.] I am flattered by 
your remembrance of me, Duchess. When we last met I 
-had hardly a gray hair in my head. [Running his hand 
through his hair.| Ha! The West Coast 

Dvucugsss. Is the climate so terrible? 

Frayne. Deadly. But the worst of it is [with a bow and 
a sigh], we have no European ladies. 

[Muriet—eyeing the Ducurss—rises, shrinkingly, and 
steals away. | 

Frayne. [Looking after Murteu.}] Quex! ha, there’s a 
lucky dog, now! 

Ducuess. [Sweetly.] You are delighted, naturally, at your 
old friend’s approaching marriage? 

Frayne. [Kissing his finger-tips toward the left.] Miss 
Eden—! ([Inquisitively.]| And—and you, Duchess? 

Ducusss. [Raising her eyebrows.| I? 

FRAYNE. You also approve his choice? 

Ducuess. [Blandly.] Approve? I am scarcely sufficiently 
intimate with either party to express approval or disapproval. 

‘Frayne. [Eying her askancé.| Pardon. I thought you 
had known Quex for—ah—some years. 

Ducuess. Quite superficially. I should describe him rather 
as a great friend of his Grace. 

[Lapy OwsripcE appears on the top of the steps. | 

Lapy Owsrince. Are you here, Duchess? 

Ducuess. [Turning to her.] Yes. 

Lapy Owsrince. [Coming down the steps.] Oh, I am really 
very upset! 

Ducuess. Upset? 

Lapy Owsrincr. About your maid. The circumstance has 
only just been reported to me—you have lost your maid. 
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[Seeing Frayne.] Is that Sir Chichester? [Frayne advances 
and shakes hands.] I didn’t observe you, in the dusk. Have 
you seen Henry? I wonder if he is waiting for us in the 
drawing-room? 

Frayne. May I go and hunt for him? 

Lapy Owsripce. It would be kind of you. 


[FRAYNE goes up the steps and away. Mrs. EDEN comes 
to the stone bench. Munrieu returns slowly, coming 
from among the trees and appearing on the further side 
of the low hedge.| 


Ducuess. [70 Lapy Owsripce.] Pray don’t be in the least 
concerned for me, dear Lady Owbridge; the absence of my 
maid is quite a temporary matter. Poor Watson’s father is 
unwell and I packed her off to him this afternoon. She will 
be back by mid-day to-morrow, she promises me. 

Lapy Owsripcr. But, dear me! in the meantime my own 
woman shall wait upon you.. 

Ducuess. I couldn’t dream of it. 

Mrs. Even, Why not my Gilchrist—or let us share her? 

Ducuess. No, no; the housemaid who assisted me into 
this gown 

Lapy Owsrince. Chalmers? well, there’s Chalmers, cer- 
tainly. But I fear that Chalmers has hot hands. Or Den- 
ham—no, Denham is suffering from a bad knee. Of course, 
there’s Bruce! Bruce is painfully near-sighted—but would 
Bruce do? Oh little Atkins ? 

Sopuy. [Stepping from behind the bench, and confronting 
Lapy Owsripcr.—in a quiet voice.| Or I, my lady? 

Lapy Owsriper. You, my dear? 

SopuHy. Why shouldn’t J attend upon her Grace to-night 
and in the morning? [With half a courtesy to the Ducusss. | 
I should dearly like to have the honor. 

[Murte, comes forward, staring at Sopuy.] 

Mrs. Even. Now, that’s very proper and good-natured 
of you, Sophy. 

Lapy Owsrince. But, Miss Fullgarney 
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Sopuy. [Modestly.] Oh, I never feel like Miss Fullgarney 
out of my business, my lady. You see, I was maid for years, 
and it’s second nature to me. Do let me, my lady—do, your 
Grace! 

Mrs. Epren. Duchess is 

Ducuess. [Hesitatingly.] Oh—oh, by all means. [To 
Sopuy.] Thank you. 


[The gong sounds in the distance again, as QuEx—now 
in evening dress—and Frayne return together, above 
the hedge. | 


Lapy Owsriper. Here is Quex. 

[The ladies, except Murteu, join FRAYNE and QUEX.|] 

Morisey. [Zo SopHy.] What are you doing? 

Sopuy. [Breathlessly.| The housekeeper showed me over 
the house. JI remember—her maid’s room is at the end of 
a passage leading from her boudoir! 

Mouriet. Sophy, you must not! you sha’n’t! 

Sopuy. Why, isn’t it for the best? If I was mistaken over 
what I heard just now, I sha’n’t see or hear anything wicked 
to-night; and that will satisfy both of us ! 

Lapy Owsrince. [Calling.] Muriel 

[Murtet joins the group; Sopuy slips away and dis- 
appears. | 

Lapy Owsripce. [To the Ducuerss.| Shall we go in? 

[Lapy OwsripcE and the Ducuess, and Mrs. Even and 
Murtg1, ascend the steps and go toward the house. In- 
stead of following the ladies, QuEx turns sharply and 
comes forward with an angry, sullen look upon his 
face. | 

Frayne. [Looking round for Qumx.] Hallo, Harry! [Com- 
ing to QuEex.] Aren’t you ? 

Quex, Hang dinner! I don’t want to eat. 

Frayne. Anything wrong, old man? anything I ? 

Qurx. [Shaking himself up.] No, no; nothing—the hot 
weather. Come along; we mustn’t be late for grace. [Boister- 
ously.] At any rate, a glass of champagne—[slapping FRAYNE 
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on the back] a glass or two of Félix Poubelle, hey? Félix 
Poubelle, Carte d’Or! ha, ha, ha! 
[As they turn to go, they see Sopuy on the other side of 
the low hedge, looking at them steadily.| 
Quex. [To Fraynn, quietly.] Wait! 
[They stand still, while Sopuy very demurely walks to 
the steps, ascends them, and disappears. | 
Quex. [In an altered tone.] Chick—you see that hussy? 
Frayne. Miss Fullgarney? 
Qurex. I can’t make her out. I believe she wants to play 
some trick on me. 
Frayne. Trick? 
Quex. ’Pon my soul, I believe she’s prying—spying on 
me. 
Frayne. That nice gal! 
Qurx. Oh, I daresay I’m wrong. But if I found it sc, 
I—I’d wring her neck. 
Frayne. [Wistfully.] It’s an alluring neck. 
Quex. Possibly. But I’d wring it ! 
[They go up the steps together. | 


END OF THE SECOND ACT 


THE THIRDVAGE 


The scene represents two rooms—a bedroom and a boudoir 
—separated by an arched opening across which a portiére 
is hung. The portiére is, however, drawn aside, and the 
bedroom, in which is a bed with an elaborate canopy, is 
partly revealed. The boudoir is nearest to the spectator. 
Above the fireplace, with bare hearth, on the right, is 
a broad window running obliquely toward the centre, 
concealed by heavy curtains. On the left of the window, 
facing the audience, is a door admitting to a long, nar- 
row passage in which a hanging lamp is burning; and 
on the left of this door is the arched opening dividing 
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the bedroom from the boudoir. Another doo: opens into 

the boudoir on the opposite side from a corridor or land- 

ing. Beyond this door, against the wall, is a cabinet, on 
top of which is a clock. A chair stands at each end of 
this cabinet. On the left of the arched opening—placed 

obliquely, the mirror turned from the audience—is a 

cheval-glass; and on the right is a sculptured figure or 

ornamental pillar supporting a lighted lamp. Before the 
window stands a large dressing-table. On the table are 

a pair of candelabra with lighted candles, a looking-glass, 

toilet-bottles, and a hand-mirror. A chair faces the 

dressing-table. Nearer to the spectator are a writing- 
table, with a heap of French novels on it, and an arm- 
chair. Opposite stand a circular table, an arm-chair, and 

a settee. A.silver box containing cigarettes, an ash-tray, 

a match stand, and a lighted spirit-lamp are on this 

table. 

The rooms are richly furnished and decorated, but in an old- 
fashioned and formal manner. Everything is subdued 
and faded in tone. There are no pillows upon the chairs, 
nor on the settee, nor any other signs of ease and com- 
fort. Keys are in the locks of both the doors. 

[The Ducuesss and Mrs. EDEN are seated—the DucHxEss 
in the arm-chair, Mrs. EDEN upon the settee—smoking 
cigarettes. Mrs. EDEN 1s wearing a smart dressing 
jacket; the Ducuess is still fully dressed. Sopuy, 
who has assumed an apron, is engaged in bringing hair- 
brushes and some totlet-bottles from the bedroom and 
in arranging them upon the dressing-table. Her eyes 
are constantly upon the DucuHgss. | 


Mrs. Epen. These are awfully pleasant cigarettes. I didn’t 
know you-—— 

Ducuess. [Plaintively.| My doctor insists—for my nerves. 

Mrs. Even. [Blowing rings.| I love smoking. Such a bore, 
because women are rather dropping it. [Examining her cig- 
arette.| What are these? 
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Ducuess. I forget. 
Mrs. Epen. I see—Argyropulos. 
[There is a knock at the door. Sorpuy goes to the door 
and opens it slightly; a note is handed to her.] 

Soruy. [Looking at the note.| Oh, thanks. [Closing the 
door.| 1 beg your pardon, your Grace—it’s for me. [She re- 
turns to the dressing-table, reading the note.] 

Mrs. Even. [Jestingly.] Ah, Sophy! you must encourage 
no more sweethearts now, remember. 

Sopuy. This is from him, Mrs. Eden—from Mr. Valma, - 
saying good-night. He’s gone to bed. 

Mrs. Epen. Good gracious! how do you know? 

Sopuy. Mrs. Gregory, the house-keeper, has allowed him 
to sleep here to-night, so that we may go back together in 
the morning. 

Mrs. Epmn. Ah, yes. . 

Ducuess. [Taking off her bracelets.| My jewel-case, 
Sophy. 

[Sopuy puts the note to her lips, slips it into the bodice 
of her dress, and re-enters the bedroom. | 

Mrs. Epen. [To the Ducusss.] By-the-by, what did 
Valma see in your hand, Duchess, after dinner? Why wouldn’t 
you tell us? 

Ducusss. I was too vexed at the moment. [With down- 
cast eyes.| He professed to discover that a number of men 
are in love with me. 

Mrs. Epen. Yes, but what made you angry? 

Ducuess. Why, that. 

Mrs. Even. That! 

Ducuess. They were shocking words to listen to, even 
when spoken by a mere fortune-teller. And you—why did 
you not confide to us the result of Mr. Valma’s reading of your 
palm? 

[SopHy comes from the bedroom, carrying a jewel-case, 
which she deposits upon the dressing-table. | 

Mrs. Epen. I was in a rage too. Ha! there’s only one 
man in love with me, it appears. 
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Ducuess. [With a shudder.] One is sufficiently dreadful. 

Mrs. Epen. Horrid! [Making a moue.] It’s Jack—my 
husband! 

Ducuess. [Reprovingly.] Hush, dear Mrs. Eden! Sophy 
[SopHy comes to the Ducuerss. Languidly.] I shall 
read for half an hour before See Doe to sleep. Put me 
into something loose. 

Sopuy. Yes, your Grace. 

[SopHy again retires to the bedroom.]| 

Mrs. Epen. [Rising.] May I look at your literature? 

[Mrs. Epen goes to the writing-table and turns over the 
books she finds there. The Ducuesss glances at the 
clock, and eyes Mrs. Epren with impatience. | 

“Mrs. Even. “Le Calvaire d’une vierge.” “Lune de Miel.” 
“Les Aventures de Madame Plon.” Oh, I’ve heard of this! 
this is a little—h’m!—isn’t it? 

Ducuess. I read those things for the sake of their exqui- 
sitely polished style; the subjects escape me. 

Mrs. EpEen. [Seating herself by the writing-table and dip- 
ping into “Madame Plon.”| Ah, yes, the style—the style. 
[Absorbed.] We haven’t much real literary style in England, 
have we? 

[Sopuy returns, carrying a pink tea-gown trimmed with 
green ribbons: and a richly embroidered Mandarin’s 
robe. | 

Sopuy. Will your Grace put on one of these? [With a curl 
of the lip.| They’re both very becoming, I should think. 

Ducuess. [Smiling sadly.] Becoming! as if that mattered, 
child! 

Sopuy. Which will your Grace ? 

Ducuess. [To herself, closing her eyes.] Couleur de rose 
—[to Sopuy] er—that pink rag. Take off my collarette. 

[Soprry lays the tea-gown and the robe over the back 
of the settee and proceeds to unfasten the DucHEss’s 
pearl collarette. | 

Mrs. Even. [Startled by some passage in the book she is 
reading.| Oh, I say! 
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Ducuess. What, dear Mrs. Eden? 

Mrs. Even. [Bethinking herself—soberly.] Ah, yes, the 
style is excellent, isn’t it? 

Ducuess. [Jo Sopuy, while the collarette is in process of 
removal.]| Have you everything you require for the night, 
child? 

Sopuy. Yes, thank you, your Grace. Miss Gilchrist, Mrs. 
Eden’s maid, has lent me a night-gown and a pair of slippers. 

Ducusss. [Handing her bracelets to Sopuy.] Drop them 
into the case. 

[Sopuy puts the collarette and bracelets in the jewel- 
case. The Ducuess, rising, again looks at the clock 
and at Mrs. Even. Sopuy returns to the DucHEss, 
who is now behind the settee.] 

Ducuess. [To Sopuy.] It is very good of you, Sophy, to 
attend upon me. 

Sopuy. [Averting her head.| Not at all, your Grace. 

Ducuess. [Taking up the Mandarin’s robe.| Here is a 
pretty thing for you. [Giving the robe to SopHy.] Wear it 
to dress your hair in, in the morning. 

Sopuy. [Breathing shortly.] Oh, no, your Grace—please 
ee | 

Ducuess. Nonsense, child; take it. 

[SopHy, somewhat out of countenance, lays the robe over 
the back of the chair.} 

Mrs. Even. [Looking up.| Well, you are a lucky girl, 
Sophy! 

Sopuy, Yes, I know it’s very beautiful; [returning to the 
Ducuess| but I—I think I’d rather not 

Ducuess. Tsch, tsch! help me. [The Ducusss is standing 
before the cheval-glass, which conceals her from the audience. 
With Sopuy’s aid, she slips out of her dress and puts herself 
into the tea-gown, while she talks to Mrs. Epen.] Miss Eden 
is not well to-night, I am afraid. She didn’t come into the 
drawing-room. 

[Mrs. EpEN rises and goes to the settee, wpon which she 
partly kneels while she chatters to the Ducusss. ] 
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Mrs. Epen, She complained of headache and bolted up- 
stairs. Muriel is such an odd girl at times. 

Ducusss. <A sweet one. 

Mrs. Even, Perfectly adorable. Only I wish she wasn’t so 
moody and uncertain. 

Ducuess. But a headache—[sympathetically] dear child! 

Mrs. Epen. An engaged girl ought not to have a headache 
—no girl ought. It’s just one of those things that make a 
man ponder. 

Ducusss. Ponder? 

Mrs. Epen. Reflect. A man loves to think a girl is like 
an angel—beautiful pink and white right through, with no 
clockwork. The moment she complains of headache, or tooth- 
ache, or a chilblain on the heel, the angel game is off, and 
she’s got to try and hold her own as a simple mortal. And 
as a mortal she’s not in it with a man. No, it’s angel or 
nothing with us women. I remember my Mater saying to 
me when I was engaged to Jack, “Sybil, now mind! enjoy 
the very best of health till you have been married at least 
ten years; and then be sure you have an excellent motive 
for cracking-up.” [The clock tinkles out the half-hour. She 
glances at the clock.| Half-past eleven! the dead of night 
for this house! [Rising.] Ill be off to my cot. 

[Sopuy carries the Ducusss’s dress into the bedroom.| 

Ducuegss. [Coming to Mrs. Eprn.] Must you? Good- 


night. 
Mrs..Epen. So nice of you to allow me this gossip. 
Ducuess. Delighted. [They kiss affectionately. ] 


Mrs. Even. We go shopping together to-morrow, do we 
net? 

Ducusss. Yes, yes. 

Mrs. Even. [With exaggerated regret.| ‘To-morrow! your 
last day here! misery! [At the door, finding she still has 
“Madame Plon” in her hand.| Oh! do you happen to be on 
this one? 

Ducuess. Not that one. 

Mrs. Epen. I wonder whether you’d lend it to me? 
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Ducuess. Gladly. 

Mrs. Even. As you say, there is something about these 
French writers 

Ducuess. Style. 

Mrs. Even. That’s it—style. [Opening the door.] Ah! 
lights out. 

Ducuess. Can you see? 

Mrs. Epen. [Going out.] There’s just a glimmer 

[She disappears. ] 

Ducuegss. I'll keep the door open till you have turned 
the corner. 

[Sopuy comes back and stands watching the DucuHEss. 
The DucusEss remains at the open door for a little 
while, then kisses her hand to Mrs. Even and closes the 
door. | 

Sopuy. Shall I brush your Grace’s hair now? 

Ducuess. [Going to the writing-table and taking up a 
book.| No. I will do it. The exertion of brushing my hair, 
I often find, encourages sleep. I'll put myself to bed. Run 
away. Don’t let me see or hear anything of you till the 
morning. Eight o’clock. [She reclines upon the settee and 
opens her book. Sopuy, eyeing her keenly, is about to with- 
draw.| Oh—Sophy! [Sopuy returns.| Do you—believe in 
Mr. Valma? 

Sopuy. Believe in him, your Grace? 

Ducuess. Believe that when he reads a woman’s hand he 
has really the power of divination—the power he professes? 

Soruy. Oh, yes. 

Ducuess. [Looking away.| Then if he tells a woman 
that a great many men are deeply in love with her, you— 
you-——? 

Sopuy. I’m sure he knows what he’s talking about. 

Ducuess. [With a little purr of contentment.] Ah! [As- 
suming indifference.| I heard recently of an instance of his 
having conjectured such a state of affairs from the lines of a 
woman’s hand. [Severely.] I could only hope that his sur- 
mise was an incorrect one, 
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SopHy. [Her eyes flashing scornfully.] You see, your 
Grace, if a woman is pretty, and Valma finds Venus’s girdle 
well marked in her palm; and if he concludes from other signs 
that she’s vain and light and loose; it isn’t much to suppose 
ead there are a few horrid men licking their lips at the thought 
of her. 

Ducuess. [Shocked.] My good girl! what curious expres- 
sions you make use of! [Resuming her reading.] That’s all. 

[SopHy goes to the door and opens it.] 

Sopuy. I wish your Grace good-night. 

Ducuess. [Raising her head for a moment.| Good-night. 
You are not taking your robe. 

[Sopuy looks at the robe and hesitates; in the end she 
gathers it up uneasily. | 

Sopuy. I—I am very much obliged to your Grace 

DucuHerss. Yes, you have thanked me enough. Turn out 
the lamp in that passage. 

Sopuy. Certainly, your Grace. 

[Sopuy disappears, shutting the door after her. The 
DucHEss remains quite still for a moment, then rises 
promptly, replaces her book, and—seating herself at the 
dressing-table—puts her hair in order. This done, she 
takes up the hand-mirror and smiles, frowns, and looks 
caressingly at herself. Then she lays the hand-mirror 
aside, blows out the candles upon the dressing-table, 
and poses before the cheval-glass. Ultimately, com- 
pletely assured as to her appearance, she cautiously 
opens the door at which Soruy has departed, and, going 
a few steps along the passage, listens with strained ears. 
The passage is now in darkness... Apparently satisfied, 
the Ducusss returns, and, closing the door gently, turns 
the key in the lock. Her next proceeding is to attempt 
to tear one of the ribbons from her tea-gown. Failing 
in this, she detaches it with the aid of a pair of scissors, 
and, opening the door leading from the corridor, ties 
the ribbon to the outer door-handle. Whereupon she 
closes the door and walks about the room contentedly. 
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Suddenly she pauses, and, going to the cabinet, pro- 
duces a small tray on which are a bottle of champagne 
and a champagne glass. Placing the tray on the circu- 
lar table, she regards the single glass thoughtfully. 
Then, as if struck by an idea, she disappears into the 
bedroom. After a brief interval, the door opens softly 
and Qurx enters, carrying a lighted wax match. Being 
in, he shuts the door silently and looks about the room. 
Hearing the DucueEss in the adjoining apartment, he 
frowns and blows out the match. Coming to the circu- 
lar table, he contemplates the preparation for his re- 
ception with distaste; then, flinging the match into the 
ash-tray, he sits, with a set, determined look upon his 
face. After another short pause, the DucuHEss returns, 
polishing a tumbler with a cambric handkerchief. 
QUEX rises. | 

Ducuess. [Under her breath.] Ah! [He bows stiffly. 
She places the tumbler on the tray, tosses the handkerchief 
aside, and—first motioning him to stand away from the line of 
the door—opens the door, removes the ribbon from the handle, 
closes and locks it. Then she turns to him with a long-drawn 
sigh.| Ah—h—h! 

QuEx. [Coming down gloomily.] Is it all right? 

Ducuess. Quite. [Advancing to him with outstretched 
hands.| Welcome, Harry! oh, welcome! 

Quex. [Retreating a few steps—firmly.]| One moment. I 
have something to ask of you, Sidonia. [Looking round.] 
You are sure ? 

Ducuess. Yes, yes. Only don’t raise your voice; [glancing 
towards the door] my maid sleeps in a room at the end of that 
passage. [Gracefully seating herself wpon the settee and mo- 
tioning him to sit beside her.| Sit down. Oh, the woe of this 
final meeting! the pathos of it! 

Quex. [Bitterly, withdrawing the chair a little further from 
the table.| Yes, I agree with you—there is an element of 
wofulness in this meeting; it is not altogether without pathos. 

Ducuess. Not altogether! 
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QueEx. [Sitting, facing her.] But, for yourself, my dear 
Sidonia—well, I have the consolation of believing that directly 
you turn your back upon Fauncey Court much of the woful- 
ness of your position will evaporate. 

Ducuess. Harry! 

QueEx. Forgive me—you admit that you delight in coloring 
even the most ordinary events of life rather highly. If I may 
put it more roughly, you are disposed, my dear Sidonia—at 
times, perhaps, a little inopportunely—to burn a good deal of 
red fire. [Leaning forward.] At any rate, I beg an especial 
favor of you to-night. 

Ducuess. What—? 

QuEXx. [Distinctly.| No red fire. 

Ducuesss. [Chilled.] Is this the something you had to ask 
of me? [H e bows in assent.| I cannot remember ever having 
seen you in this mood. 

Quex. This is our first actual téte-d-téte since my engage- 
ment to Miss Eden. 

Ducuess. Oh, I understand. 

Quex. And now shall I tell you where the wofulness and the 
pathos most conspicuously display themselves on this occa- 
sion? 

Ducuess. If you wish to. 

Quex. In the confounded treachery of my being here at all. 

Ducuess. Treachery? 

Quex. You know I am under a bond of good behavior to 
my old aunt and to the Edens. 

Ducuess. [With a slight shrug of the shoulders.] Really? 

Quex. Yes. [Clenching his teeth.] And this is how I ob- 
serve it. After all my resolutions, this—this is how I observe 
it. [He rises and paces up and down the room.] 

Ducusss. [Fretfully.] I am bound to remark that your 
present behavior appears quite unimpeachable. 

QuEx. Unimpeachable! here—alone—in your company! 

Ducuess. [Covering her eyes with her hand.] Oh, cruel, 
cruel! 


Quex. [Pausing.] Cruel rs 
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Ducuess. [With heaving bosom.] But there! if you deny 
me the possession of real feeling, why should you hesitate to 
rain blows on me? 

Qurx. [Softening, coming to her.| My dear Sidonia, I 
don’t—I don’t mean to 
Ducusss. [Rising, and grasping his hands.| Oh, Harry! 

Quex. Tsch! please! [He releases himself and she sinks 
back upon the settee, her eyes closed. He regards her uncom- 
fortably for a moment; then, with some hesitation, he produces 
from his coat-tail pocket a small box covered with a pretty 
brocade, with which he toys uneasily.| You expressed a wish 
to leave here on Friday with a sensation of despair at your 
heart, Sidonia. If your feeling about our parting is really a 
deep one, heaven knows I havé no desire to make it more 
acute 
Ducugss. [Partly opening her eyes.| What is in that box, 
Harry? 

Quex. That is just what I was about to—to—|[Lifting the 
lid and closing it.| These are the little souvenirs which have 
passed from you to me at odd times. 

Ducugss. [With reviving interest.]| Ah, yes. 

Qurex. I have had no other opportunity—[Looking about 
him awkwardly for a place to deposit the box.| Will you—? 
shall I—? what the devil’s to become of ’em? 

Ducusss. [Sitting wpright and passing her hand over her 
back hair.| Were there a fire, we could crouch over it and 
watch the flames consume them one by one. 

Quex. But there isn’t a fire. 

Ducuess. [Rising, and taking the box from him.|] Let us 
examine them. 

Quex. No, no, no. 

Ducuess. Yes, yes. [Opening the box and gazing into it.] 
Ah, poor little objects! dead, yet animate; silent, yet, oh, how 
eloquent! Don’t go away 

[She overturns the contents of the box on to the table. 
They stand opposite each other, looking down upon the 
litter. | 
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Ducuess. [She picks up a ring.] A ring—[thoughtfully] 
turquoise and pearl. [Recollecting.] Stockholm! ‘You re- 
~ member—that night you and I sat watching the lights of the 
café on the Norrbro ! 

Quex. |[Hastily.] Yes, yes; you’ve recalled it already to- 
day. 

Ducuess. [Picking up a scarf-pin.| A scarf-pin. Copen- 
hagen! Ah, that pretty state-room of mine on the Irene! 

QuxEx. Yes, yes, charming. 

Ducuess. [Taking up a locket.) A locket—my name in 
brilliants. Genoa! Look, it still contains my hair. 

Quex. [Nodding.| H’m, um. 

Ducuxss. [Taking up a white shoe.] My shoe. © 
Where ? 

QuEx. [Shaking his head.] I don’t—— 

Ducusss. Mentone! 

QuEx. Of course—Mentone. 

Ducusss. [Discovering some object in the shoe.| What is 
this? [Producing a garter of pale-blue silk, with a diamond 
buckle.] A—a—where? ah, yes. [Replacing the things in the 
box.] Oh, the poor little objects! dead, yet animate; silent, 
yet, oh, how eloquent! 

[She passes him and slips the box into the drawer of the 
writing-table. The clock strikes a quarter to twelve.] 

Quex. [Glancing at the clock.] By Jove, it’s late! I—T’ll 
leave you now, Sidonia. 

Ducuess. [Turning.| No, no—not yet, Harry. [Coming 
to the table and taking up the box of cigarettes.| Why, you 
forget—[offering him the box] Argyropulos! 

Quex. [Accepting a cigarette reluctantly.] Thanks. 
[Again looking at the clock]. Well—three minutes. 

Ducuess. [Taking a cigarette, replacing the box, and hold- 
ing the spirit lamp while he lights his cigarette from it.| You 
were not always so impatient. [Jn lighting his cigarette, the 
flame of the lamp is blown out.] Ah! [After replacing the 
lamp, she lights her cigarette from his, gazing into his eyes.] 
Argyropulos. [Dreamily.] Once more—Argyropulos. 
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Quex. Yes, yes—capital tobacco. [He gets away from her.] 

DvucHESs. "And look! you see, Harry? 

Quex. [Turning.] Eh? 

Ducuess. [Pointing to the bottle of champagne.] “Félix 
Poubelle, Carte d’Or’! [Taking up the scissors which she has 
left upon the table.| The wire is already severed. 

[She commences to cut the string. He comes to her.] 

Quex. [Taking the scissors from her.] Oh, permit me. 

[Always intent upon avoiding her, he moves away, the 
bottle in his hand, cutting the string.] 

Ducuess. [Following him.| Is it likely to make a loud 

report? 

'  Qurx. Hardly. 

Ducusss. [Frowning censoriously.]| One doesn’t want a 
sound of that sort to ring through the corridors. [Looking 
about her impatiently.| These formal, frigid rooms! 

[She runs lightly into the bedroom, snatches a pillow from 
the bed, and returns to him.] 

Qunx. [His hand upon the cork.| What is that for? 

Ducuess. [Enveloping his hand and the bottle in the 
pillow—calmly.| It is wiser to muffle it. 

[He pauses, looking at her fixedly.] 

Quex. [Ina low, grave voice.] Dolly 

Ducugss. Dolly! [Closing her eyes.}| You give me my 
pet name again! 

Quex. Ah, Dolly, if only there wasn’t quite so much in 
one’s life—to muffle! [He pulls the cork. She tosses the pil- 
low on to the settee, a little irritably.] May I 

[She inclines her head. He pours wine into the glasses; 
she takes the champagne glass, he the tumbler. ] 

Ducuess. [Sentimentally.] Félix Poubelle, Carte d’Or! 
[Looking at him over the brim of her glass.] Eh bien! aw 
joyeux passé! 

QuEx. Non, non—a un avenir meilleur! 

Ducuess. Que vous étes prosaique! soit! [They drink.] 

[She sits with a sigh of dissatisfaction.] Ah! 
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Quex. [Leaning against the table, drinking his wine. | 
Wonderful wine—really exceptional. [Struck by a thought, 
turning to her.| Forgive me—you must have found some. diffi- 
culty in introducing Monsieur Félix Poubelle into this hal- 
lowed apartment. 

Ducuess. No. [Sipping her wine.] My maid thinks it is 
by my doctor’s orders. 

QUEX. Your maid, yes—[sipping his wine; then sitting upon 
the settee, glass in hand] —but my poor aunt must be highly 
scandalized. 

Ducusss. [Her glass at her lips.}| Dear Lady Owbridge 
will not know. I told the girl to coax it out of the butler, as if 
it were for herself. These women have a way of doing such 
things. 

Quex. [Laughing rather sadly.] Ha, ha, ha! who is be- 
yond temptation? Not even old Bristow—sixty if he’s a 
day. 

Ducuess. [Shrugging her shoulders.] Sixty or sixteen— 
when a girl is fascinating 

Quex. Fascinating! your woman, were 

Ducuess. No, no—Watson has left me for a few hours. I 
am speaking of Sophy. 

[There is a brief silence. QuEXx, surprised in the act of 
drinking, lowers his glass slowly.] 

Quex. [Ina queer voice.] Sophy? 

Ducuess. Miss Fullgarney, the manicurist. She was so 
good as to offer to take Watson’s place for to-night. 

Quex. [Looking steadily before him.| Oh? 

[There is another pause. The Ducuxss puts down her 
glass and, with her foot pushes the footstool toward 
QUEX. | 

Ducuess. [Sliding from her chair on to the footstool.] 
Oh, Harry, the bitterness of this final meeting! the dull agony 
of itty 


[He gets rid of his tumbler and touches her arm.] 


Quex. [Quietly.] Duchess 
Ducuess. [Surprised.| Eh? 
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Qupx. I am sorry to alarm you, but this girl—Miss Eden’s 
foster-sister 

Ducuess. What about her? 

QuEex. She’s a cat. 

Ducuess. Cat! 

Qurex. [Gathering his ideas as he proceeds.| A common 
hussy, not above playing tricks—spying 

Ducuess. Spying! 

Quex, I caught her behind the hedge this evening, in the 
Italian garden, after you and I had been talking together. 

Ducuess. Behind the hedge! 

Qurx. She had previously done her best to make an ass of 
me, while you were dressing for dinner ! [Looking toward 
the passage-door.| Where do you say her room is? 

Ducuess. At the end of that passage. [They rise together, 
with very little movement.| Oh, but she is in bed, and asleep! 

Qurx. Is she? 

Ducuess. Harry! 

Qurx. Wait——! [He goes to the door, and examines the 
key-hole. Then he turns to the DucusEss and beckons to her. 
She joins him. He says, in a whisper, pointing to the key- 
hole.|, Do you notice ? 

Ducuess. What? 

QueEx. The key is in the lock horizontally. 

Ducuess. She may have been peeping at us? [He nods. 
She is sick at the thought.]. How inexcusably careless of me! 

Quex. [At her elbow.] Listen. T’ll keep out of sight. 
Open the door boldly and walk along the passage. See if there 
is any sign of movement ; 

Ducuess. Yes, yes. [Steadying herself.| Perhaps we are 
disturbing ourselves unnecessarily. 

Quex. [Nodding reassuringly.| Perhaps so. 

[He draws back into the bedroom, but so that he can 
put his head out at the opening, and watch the 
Ducuess’s proceedings. She goes to the door and lays 
her hand upon the key.| 

Ducuess. [Faltering.] Oh! oh, great heavens! 
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Quex. [Encouragingly.] It’s all right—it’s all right. Very 
likely I am mistaken. Now! 

[The DucueEss opens the door suddenly, and Soruy, who 
is kneeling at the key-hole, lurches forward. | 

Ducuesss. Ah! 

[SopHy, enveloped in the Mandarin’s robe, gathers her- 
self up and, without a word, flies away along the pass- 
age. The Ducuerss shuts the door and walks unsteadily 
to the settee. QuEx comes down, his mouth set hard.]| 

Qurx. I was sure of it, 

Ducuess. [Aghast.] What will she do? will she tell? 

QuEex. Yes—she’ll tell. 

Ducusss. Why do you speak so positively? 

QurEx. She is in Miss Eden’s confidence—the trull. And 
she has always shown her teeth at me, now I remember. 
[Drawing a deep breath.| Oh, yes, I see—Miss Fullgarney 
has meant mischief throughout. 

Ducuess. [Sinking upon the settee.] Oh! 

QuEx. [Quietly.] Well—I’m done. 

Ducusss. Oh, my reputation! 

Quex. I’m—done. 

Ducuess. My reputation! I have never ceased to guard 
that, as you know. 

QuEx. I’ve lost her. 

Ducuesss. My reputation! 

Quex. Of course, I deserve it. But 

[He sits, his head bowed.] 

Ducuess. [Looking up.] To think—to think that I 
allowed this plausible creature to thrust herself upon me! 
[He raises his head, glaring fiercely. She beats the pillow.| 
Oh! oh! my reputation in the hands of this low creature! 

Quex. Ah ! [With a half-smothered cry he goes to the 
door and pulls it open. The Ducuesss runs after him and 
seizes his arm.] I said I’d wring her damned neck—TI told 
Frayne so. 

Ducuess. [Pushing him away from the door.| Don’t! 
don’t! violence will not help us. [She closes the door; he 
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stands clutching the chair by the writing-table. The clock 
strikes twelve.]| Midnight. [Leaning upon a chair.] At any 
rate, you had better go now. 

Quex. [Turning to her.] I beg your pardon; I regret hav- 
ing lost control of myself. or: 

Ducusss. [Miserably.] It has been a wretchedly disap- 
pointing meeting. 

Quex. [Heavily.] Let us see each other in the morning. 
[She nods.] Be walking in the grounds by nine. 

Ducuess. Yes. [Rallying.] After all, Harry, there may 
be nothing behind this woman’s behavior. It may have been 
only the vulgarest curiosity on her part. 

Quex. [Incredulously.| Ha! However, in that case 

Ducuess. Money. 

Qurx. Money. 

Ducuess. I ought to sound her directly she presents her- 
self at my bedside, ought I not? 

Quex. Earlier—before she has had time to get about the 
house. Stand at nothing. If she’s to be bought, she shall have 
whatever she demands—any sum! 

Ducuess. How liberal of you! 

[QuEx walks toward the door, then turns to her.] 

Quex. One thing I hope I need hardly say, Duchess? 

Ducuess. What fs 

Quex. [With dignity.] Worst come to the worst I shall 
defend you by every means in my power. I’m done, I feel 
sure [drawing himself wp]; but, of course, I shall lie for you 
like the devil. 

Ducuess. [Plaintively.| Thanks. And I have dragged 
you into it all. 

Quex. Tsch! [Bowing stiffly.] Good-night. 

Ducuess. Good-night. [She goes to the table and prepares 
to remove the tray. Having turned the key of the door, QuEX 
pauses. She says fretfully:] Oh, why don’t you go, Harry? 

Quex. [Facing her sharply, a new light in his eyes.]| No! 
you go. | 

Ducuess. [In astonishment.| I! 
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Quex. [Returning to her excitedly.] I tell you I can’t wait 
through a night-of suspense: Quick! [Pacing the room. | 
Leave me to deal with her here, at once. : 

Ducugss. You! 

QuEx. [Snapping his fingers.] By Jove, yes! 

Ducuess. What are you going to do? 

Quex. Give her a fair chance, and then—spoil her tale 
against you, In any event. 

Ducuess. How? 

Quex. Trust to me. [Impatiently.] Go, Duchess. 

Ducuess. But where? where can I ? 

Quex. Run away to Mrs. Jack—ask her to let you share 
her room to-night. [Pointing to the writing-table.] Ah—! 
scribble a message 

[The Ducuess seats herself at the writing-table and 
writes agitatedly at his dictation.] 

Quex. [Dictating.| “The Duchess of Strood has been 
seized with a dreadful fit of nerves and has gone to Mrs. 
Eden’s room. Come to her there at eight.” Lay that upon 
the bed. [Indicating the bedroom.] Is there a door in there? 

Ducuess. [Rising breathlessly.| Yes. 

Quex. Locked? 

Ducuess. Yes. 

Quex. The key. [Imperatively.] Give me the key. [She 
runs into the bedroom and, having laid the written message 
upon the bed, disappears for a moment. He refills his tumbler 
and drinks, chuckling sardonically as he does so.| Ha, ha, ha! 
[She returns with the key, which he pockets.] The bell that 
rings in your maid’s room ? [She points to the bell-rope 
hanging beside the passage-door.] Good. [Motioning to her 
to go.| Now [She is going toward the other door; he 
detains her.]. Hist! [Thoughtfully.] Tf anything unusual: 
should occur, remember that we were simply discussing books 
' and pictures in the Italian garden before dinner. 

Ducuess. [Jntently.] Books and pictures—of course. [In 
an outburst.] Oh, you are certain you can save my reputa- 
tion? 
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Quex. [Politely.] Yours at least, my dear Duchess. Sleep 
well. 
[She is about to open the door when a thought strikes her 
and she again runs up to the bed.] 
Ducuess. Ah ! 
Quex. Hey? 


[She returns, carrying her night-dress case—a thing of 
white satin with a monogram and coronet embroidered 
upon it. She holds it up to him in explanation; he nods, 
and she lets herself out. He immediately locks the door 
at which she has departed and slips the key into his 
waistcoat pocket. This done, he pulls the bell-rope 
communicating with the maid’s room and takes up a 
position against the wall so that the opening of the pass- 
age door conceals him from the view of the person enter- 
ing. After a pause the door is opened and SopHy 
appears. The frills of her night-dress peep out from 
under the Mandarin’s robe, and she is wearing a pair of 
scarlet cloth slippers; altogether she presents an odd, 
fantastic figure. She pauses in the doorway hesita- 
tingly, then steadies herself and, with a defiant air, 
stalks into the bedroom. Directly she has moved away, 
QueEx softly closes the door, locks it, and pockets the 
key. Meanwhile Soruy, looking about the bedroom for 
the DucuEss, discovers the paper upon the bed. She 
picks it up, reads it, and replaces it, and, coming back 
into the boudoir, encounters QUEX.| 


Sopuy, Oh! 

Quex. [With a careless nod.| Ah? 

Sopuy. [Recovering herself, and speaking with a con- 
temptuous smile.| So her Grace has packed herself off to Mrs. 
Eden’s room. [Firmly.] Who rang for me, please? 

QuEx. I rang. 

Sopuy. You? what for? 

Quex. Oh, you and I are going to have a cosey little chat 
together. 
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Sopuy. [Haughtily.] I don’t understand you. 

QUEX. We'll understand one another well enough, in a 
minute, 

[He lights another cigarette and seats himself upon the 
settee. She moves to the back of a chair, eying him dis- 
trustfully. | 

QuEex. Now then! You’ve been at the key-hole, have you? 

_Sopuy. [Slightly embarrassed.| Y—yes. 

Quex. [Sharply.] Eh? 

Sopuy. [Defiantly.] Yes; ycu know I have. 

Quex. Ah. And I should like to know a little more, while 
we are upon the delicate subject of spying. When I found you 
behind the cypress-hedge this evening before dinner—— 

SopuHy. Well? 

QueEx. You had just at that moment returned to the Italian 
garden, you said. 

Sopuy. Yes, so I said. 

Qurex. As a matter of fact, you had been there some time, I 
presume? 

SopHy. A minute or two. 

Quex. Heard anything? 

Sopuy. [Laughing maliciously.| Ha, ha, ha! I heard her 
Grace say, “to-night”—[faintly mimicking the DucueEss] “to- 
night!” [With a curl of the lip.| That was enough for me. 

QueEx. Quite so. You told a deliberate lie, then, when 1 
questioned you? 

Sopuy. Yes. 

Quex. Earlier in the evening, that manicure game of yours 
—nothing but a damned cunning trick, eh? 

Sopuy. I beg you won’t use such language. 

Quex. A trick, eh? 

Sopuy. Certainly. 

Quex. You wanted—what did you want? 

Sopuy. [Disdainfully.] A kiss, or a squeeze of the waist— 
anything of that sort would have done. 

Quex. Oh, would it? You didn’t get what you wanted, 


_ though. 
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Sopuy. No; I suppose you were frightened. 

Quex. [Angrily.] What! 

Sorpuy. Too many people about for you. 

Quex, [Stifling his annoyance.] Tsch! If I had—[with a 
wave of the hand] what course would you have taken, pray? 

Sopuy. [With an air of great propriety.| Complained at 
once to Lady Owbridge. 

Quex. As it is—what do you think of doing now? 

Sopuy. About you and her Grace? 

QueEx. “[Scowling.] Yes. . 

Sopuy. Oh, tell the ladies‘in the morning, first things 

QUEX. [Again putting a check upon himself.| Ha, ha! 
Why do you behave in this contemptible way? 

Sopuy. It isn’t contemptible. 

QuEx. Isn’t it? 

Sopuy. Not under the circumstances, 

Quex. What circumstances? 

Sopuy. [Hotly.] A wicked man like you engaged to 2a. 
sweet girl like Miss Muriel! 

Quex. I see. [Politely.] You don’t approve of the en- 
gagement? 

Sopuy. Should think not! 

Quex. Always done your best to poison Miss Eden’s mina 
against me, I expect? 

Sopuy. Always let her know my opinion of you. And I 
was right! 

Qurx. Right? 

Sopuy. This very day, poor thing, she was saying how 
proud she is of you because you’ve turned over a new leaf for 
her sake; and I told her what your promises are worth. Yes, 
I was right! And now I can prove it! 

[He rises; she hastily places herself on the other side of 
the chair. } 

Quex. Look here! [Leaning against the table, the chair be- 
| ang between him and Soruy.] What will you take to hold 
your tongue? 

SopHy. Nothing. 
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Quex. Oh, but wait. This isn’t a matter of a handful of 
sovereigns. I'll give you a couple of thousand pounds to keep 
quiet about this. 

Sopuy. No, thank you, my lord. 

Quex. Four thousand. 

Sopuy. [Shaking her head.] No. 

QuEx. Five. 

Sopuy. No. 

QuEex. How much? 

Sopuy. Not twenty thousand. I’m extremely comfortably 
off, my lord, but if I wasn’t I wouldn’t accept a penny of your 
money. All I wish is to save Miss Muriel from marrying a— 
a gentleman who isn’t fit for her. And that’s what I intend 
doing. 

[They stand looking at each other for a moment, silently; 
then he walks away, thoughtfully. ] 

QuEx. [In an altered tone.] Come here. 

Sopuy. [With an eye on the door.| Certainly not. 

Quex. As you please. Miss Fullgarney 

SopHuy. I hear you. 

Quex. I should like to settle this business with you pleas- 
antly—if possible. Allow me to say this. I.don’t think I am 
quite such an atrocious person as you appear to believe; in ~ 
fact, I can assure you I am not. 

Sopuy. [Gathering her robe about her and advancing a few 
steps.]| You must excuse me, my lord, but—[glancing round 
the room] you evidently forget where you are. 

Quex. No, I don’t; but I tell you—I tell you sincerely 
—that my visit to her Grace to-night was an innocent 
one. 

Sopuy. [Turning her head away, in great disdain.] Really! 

Quex. Really. You won’t accept money? 

Sopuy. No, indeed, I will not. 

Quex. Very well. Ha! it’s an odd attitude for a man like 
myself to adopt toward—[Indicating Sopuy by a motion of 
the hand.] But I make an appeal to you. 

Sopuy. [Elevating her eyebrows.] Appeal? 
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Qurex. [With simple feeling and dignity.] I love Miss 
Eden. I would be a good husband to that young lady. Let 
me off. 

Sopuy. Let you off? 

Qurx. Don’t tell on me. Don’t try to rob me of Miss Eden. 
Let me off. 

Sopuy. I’m sorry to say I can’t, my lord. 

Qurex. You won’t? 

Sopuy. I won’t. [With a slight inclination of the head 
Quex turns away and stands leaning against the settee with 
his back toward Sopuy. The clock strikes the quarter-of-an- 
hour. There is a short silence.| If your lordship has quite 
done with me ? [He makes no response. She tosses her 
head.| I wish you good-night, my lord. [She goes to the 
passage-door and turns the handle.| It’s locked. This door’s 
locked. [Looking at him.| The door’s locked. [Rattling at 
the door-handle.| Where’s the key? [Searching about on the 
floor near the door.| Where’s the ? [Coming forward a 
step or two.| Has your lordship got the key of this door? 
[Stull obtaining no answer, she stands staring at him for a 
moment; then she goes quckly to the other door and tries the 
handle. As she does so, QuEx turns sharply and, leaning upon 
the back of the settee, watches her. After shaking the door- 
handle vigorously, she wheels round and faces him, indig- 
nantly.| What’s the meaning of this? 

.QuEx. [Grimly.] Ah! 

Sopuy. Oh ! [She sweeps round to avoid him, and 
then runs into the bedroom. When she has gone he seats him- 
self in the chair by the writing-table in a lazy attitude, his legs 
stretched out, his hands in his pockets. After a moment or 
two she returns breathlessly.| I’m locked in! 


QuEx. Yes. 
Sopuy. You have locked me in! 
Quex. Yes. 


Sopuy. How dare you! 


Quex. Why, you didn’t think you were going to have it all 
your own way, did you, Sophy? 
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Sopuy. I'll thank you to be less familiar. Let me out. 

Quex. Not I. 

SopHy. You let me out directly. 

Quex. [Pointing a finger at her.] You'll gain nothing by 
raging, my good girl. Ha!*now you-appreciate the curiously 
awkward position in which you have placed yourself. 

Sopuy. I’ve placed myself in no 

Quex. Oh, come, come! Taking me at my blackest, I’m not 
quite the kind of man that a young woman who prides herself 
upon her respectability desires to be mixed up with in this 
fashion. 

SopuHy. Mixed up with! 

QuEx. Well—[stretching out his arms] here we are, you 
know. 

Sopuy. Here we are! 

Quex. -You and I, dear Sophy. [Putting his leg over the 
arm of his chair.] Now just sit down 

Sopuy. I sha’n’t. 

Qurex. While I picture to you what will happen in the 
morning. 

Sopuy. In the morning? 

Quex. In a few hours’ time. In the first place, you will be 
called in your room. You won’t be there. 

SopHy. Won't I! 

Quex. No. You won’t be there. A little later my man 
will come to my room. I sha’n’t be there. At about the same 
hour, her Grace will require your attendance. Where will you 
be? She will then, naturally, desire to return to her own 
apartments. You are intelligent enough, I fancy, to imagine 
the rest. [After a brief pause, she breaks into a peal of soft, 
derisive laughter.| I am deeply flattered by your enjoyment 
of the prospect. 

Soruy. Ha, ha, ha! why, you must take me for a fool! 

Quex. Why? 

Sopuy. Why, can’t you see that our being found together 
like this, here or anywhere, would do for you as well as for 


me? 
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Quex. [Rising.] Of course I see it. [Advancing to her.] 
But, my dear Sophy, J am already done for. You provide for 
that. And so, if I have to part with my last shred of charac- 
ter, I will lose it in association with a woman of your class 
rather than with a lady whom I, with the rest of the world, 
hold in the highest esteem. 

Sopuy. [After a pause.] Ho! oh, indeed? 

Quex. Yes. Yes, indeed. 

Sopuy. [With a shade less confidence.| Ha, ha! if your 
lordship thinks to frighten me, you’ve got hold of the wrong 
customer. Ha, ha, ha! two or three things you haven’t reck- 
_oned for, I can assure you. Here’s one—I told Miss Muriel 
exactly what I heard, between you and your Duchess, in the 
garden this evening. 

QuEex. [Grinding his teeth.| You did! [Involuntarily 
making a threatening movement toward her.| - You did, 
you——! 

Sopuy. [Cowering over the settee.] Oh! 

QuEx. [Recovering himself.| Oh, you did, did you? 

Sopuy. [Facing him defiantly.| Yes, I did. 

Quex. [Coolly.] Well? and what then? You listen to a 
conversation carried on in an open spot, from which your 
mischievous ears manage to detach the phrase “to-night.” My 
explanation, if I am called upon to make one, will be absurdly 
simple. 

Sopuy. [Derisively.] Ha, ha! will it! ha, ha, ha! I dare- 
say! 

QuEx. Yes. You see, I promised her Grace that I would 
send a book to her room to-night—to-night. My man had 
gone to bed; I brought it myself, intending to hand it to Mrs. 
Watson, her maid. In the meantime, the Duchess had joined 
Mrs. Eden and I found you here. 

_ SopHy. You couldn’t tell such an abominable lie! 

Qurex. [Imperturbably.] I found you here. And then— 
what is the obvious sequel to the story? [Shrugging his 
shoulders.| I’m a wicked man, Sophy, and you’re an un- | 
deniably pretty girl—and the devil dared me. 
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Sopuy. Oh ! 

Qurex. [Taking up the bottle of champagne.] And an ex- 
cellent banquet you had chanced to provide for the occasion. 
[Reading the label.| “Félix Poubelle, Carte d’Or.” It will 
appear, I am afraid, that you had been preparing for the 
entertainment of some amorous footman. 

Sopuy. [Snapping her fingers at him.] Puh! bah! Oh, the 
whole house shall know that that is your Duchess’s cham- 
pagne. 

Quex. Excuse me—Mr. Brewster, the butler, will disprove 
that tale. You wheedled this out of him on your own account, 
remember. 

Sopuy. [Disconcerted.]| Oh—ah, yes—but—— 

QuEx. For yourself, my dear Sophy. 

Sopuy. [Falteringly.| Yes, but—but she made me do it. 

Qurex. She made you do it! [Replacing the bottle, 
sternly.| And who, pray, will accept your word, upon this or 
any other point, against that of a lady of the position of the 
Duchess of Strood? 

[He walks away from her and examines the books upon 
the writing-table. She sits on the settee, a blank ex- 
pression upon her face.| 

Sopuy. [After a little consideration, wiping her brow with 
the back of her hand.| At any rate, my darling—Miss Muriel 
—would quickly see through a horrid trick of this sort. 

QUEX. I bet you a dozen boxes of gloves to a case of your 
manicure instruments that she doesn’t. 

Sopuy. I said to her to-day, at my place, that I was baie 
if I could meet you alone in some quiet spot I could get a kiss 
out of you. 

Quex. [Under his breath, glaring at her.| You——! 
[Coolly.] Oh, now I understand. Yes, my dear, but Miss 
Eden is scarcely likely to believe that a modest girl would 
carry her, devotion to this extent. Good heavens! why, your 
attire ! [She pulls her robe about her sharply.] And a 
woman who compromises herself, recollect, is never measured 
by her own character, always by her companion’s. 
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[She starts to her feet and paces the room, uttering cries 
of anger and indignation. He continues to interest him- 
self in the books. | 

Sopuy, Oh! no, no! my darling wouldn’t think it of me! 
when I’ve abused you so continually! she surely couldn’t! oh! 
oh! [With flashing eyes.] Now, look here, my lord! you 
don’t really imagine that I’m going to stick in this room with 
you patiently all through the night, do you? 

Qurex. How do you propose to avoid it? 

Sopuy. [Pointing to the passage-door.| As true as ’m 
alive, if you don’t unlock that door, I—I—I’ll scream the place 
down! 

Quex. Why scream? [Pointing to the bell-rope which 
hangs beside the door.| There’s the bell. I daresay a servant 
or two are still up and about. You’d rouse the house quicker 
in that way. 

SopHy. Much obliged to you for the hint. I will—I 
will [She goes to the bell-rope and grasps it; then she 
looks round and sees him calmly turning the leaves of a book 
he has selected. She stares at him, with sudden misgiving.] 
Ha, now we shall see how much your grand scheme amounts 
to! 

~Quex. We shall. Ring the bell. 

Sopuy. [Blankly.] What do you mean? 

Quex. Pooh, my dear! ring, ring, ring! or yell! You won’t 
be the first semi-circumspect young person who has got herself 
into a scrape and then endeavored to save herself by raising 
a hullabaloo. 

[She slowly takes her hand from the bell-rope and moves 
a step or two toward him.] 

Sopuy. Oh, that’s what you’d try to make out, is it? [He 
raises his eyes from his book and gives her a significant look. 
Leaning upon the arm of the settee, she says faintly:] You— 
you ! 

Qumx. Yes, I tell you again, my dear, you have got your- 
self into a shocking mess. You’ve got me into a mess, and 
you’ve got yourself in a mess. 
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Sopuy. [Pulling herself up and advancing to him till she 
faces him.] You—you are an awful blackguard, my lord. 

Quex. Thank you, my dear. But you're not far wrong— 
I was a blackguard till I met Miss Eden; and now, losing Miss 
Eden, perhaps I’m going to be a bigger blackguard than before. 
At the same time, you know, there’s not much to choose be- 
tween us; for you’re a low spy, an impudent, bare-faced liar, 
a common kitchen-cat who wriggles into the best rooms, gets 
herself fondled, and then spits. [Passing her and throw- 
ing himself, full-length, upon the settee and settling him- 
self to read.| Therefore I’ve no compunction in making 
you pay your share of this score, my dear Sophy—none what- 
ever. 

[She walks feebly to the passage-door and stands rattling 
the handle in an uncertain way. At last she breaks 
down and cries a little. ]} 

Sopuy. Oh! oh! oh! let me go, my lord. [He makes no re- 
sponse.| Do let me go—please! will you? [Approaching him 
and wiping her eyes upon the sleeve of her night-dress.| I 
hope your lordship will kindly let me go. 

Qurex. [Shortly.] No. 

SopHy. [Steadying herself.| I don’t want to rouse the 
house at this time o’ night if I can help it—— 

QuEx. Don’t you? 

Sopuy. Though I am certain I can make my story aad 
anyway. But I’d rather your lordship let me out without the 
bother—[Piteously.| Do! [He turns a leaf of his book. 
She speaks defiantly.]| Very well! very well! here I sit then! 
[Seating herself.] We'll see who tires first, you or I! you or I! 
[Again snapping her fingers at him.] Bah! you horror! you— 
horror! 

Quex. [Raising himself on his elbow.] Will you have this 
sofa? [She gives him a fierce look.] A glass of your wine? 

[She rises, with a stamp of the foot, and once more paces 
the room. He sips his wine and resettles himself. She 
goes distractedly from one object to another, now lean- 
ing upon a chair, then against the pillar of the cheval- 
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glass. Ultimately she comes to the bell-rope and 
fingers it again rrresolutely. | 

Sopuy. [Faintly.] My lord ! [He remains silent. 
She releases the bell-rope.| Oh—h—h! [She pauses by the 
settee, looking down upon him as though she would strike him; 
then she walks away, and, seating herself in the chair by the 
bedside, drops her head upon the bed. The clock tinkles the 
half-hour. There is a short silence, Suddenly she rises, utter- 
ing a sharp cry, with her hand to her heart.) Oh! [panting] 
oh! oh! 

Quex. [Looking at her.] What now? 

Sopuy. Valma! 

QuEx. Valma? 

Sopuy. Mr. Valma! oh, you know he is in the house! 

Qurx. He! what’s he doing here? 

Sopuy. The housekeeper gave him permission to sleep here. 
You know! [Stamping her foot.] Don’t you know? 

Quex. [Sitting up, alertly.}| Ho! my jealous friend, the 
palmist. He is on the premises, hey? 

Sopuy. [Distractedly.] Let me out! oh, yes, he zs jealous 
of me; he 2s jealous of me, and we’ve had a few words about 
you as it is 

Quex. Ah! 

Sopuy. Oh, this would ruin me with Valma! oh, if your 
lordship hasn’t any feeling for me, don’t let Valma think that 
I’m a—that I’m ! [Going down on her knees before him.] 
Oh, I won’t tell on you! I promise I won’t, if you’ll only let 
me go! I will hold my tongue about you and the Duchess! I 
take my solemn vath I’ll hold my tongue! 

Quex. [Rising.] Ha! [Calmly.] No, my dear Sophy, 
I wasn’t aware that your fiancé is in the house. So the sit- 
uation comes home to you a little more poignantly now, 
does it? 

Sopuy. [Rising and going to the passage-door.] Unlock 
the door! where’s the key? 

Quex. Wait, wait, wait! And you’re going to keep your 
mouth shut after all, are you? 
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an aes [Rattling the door-handle.] Yes, yes. Unlock 
it! 

Quex. Don’t be in such a hurry. 
Sopuy. I give you my sacred word 
Quex. [Thoughtfully.] Tsch, tsch, tsch! [Sharply, with 
a snap of the fingers.| Yes—by Jove—! [Pointing to the 
chair by the writing-table.]| Sit down. [Imperatively.] Sit 
down. [She sits, wonderingly. He goes to the table, selects a 
‘plain sheet of paper and lays it before her. Then he hands her 
a pen.| Write as I tell you. 

Sopuy. [Tremblingly.] What? 

QuEx. [Pointing to the ink.] Ink. [Dictating.] “My 
lord.” [She writes; he walks about as he dictates.] ‘My lord. 
I am truly obliged to you-——” 

Sopuy. Yes. . 

Qurex. “For your great liberality 

SopHy. [Turning.] Eh? 

Quex. [Sternly.] Goon. [She writes.] “For your great 
liberality, and in once more availing myself of it I quite 
understand 4 

Sopuy. [Weakly.] Oh! [After writing.] Yes. 

Quex. “I quite understand that our friendship comes to an 
end.” [She rises and faces him.] Go on. 

Sopuy. Our friendship! 


” 


QuEx. Yes. 
SopHy. Our—friendship! 
QuEx. Yes. 


Sopuy. I won't. 

Quex. Very well. 

Sopuy. How dare you try to make me write such a thing! 
[He turns from her and, book in hand, resumes his recum- — 
bent position on the sofa. She approaches him, falteringly.] 
What would you do with that, if I did write it? 

Quex. “Simply hold it in my possession, as security for 
‘ your silence, until after my marriage with Miss Eden; then” 
return it to you. 

Sopxy. Oh, won’t your lordship trust me? 
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Quex. [Contemptuously.] Trust you! [After a pause, she 
returns to the writing-table and takes up her pen again.| 
Where were we? 

Sopuy. [Feebly.] “I quite understand——’ 

Quex. “That our friendship comes to an end.” [She writes. 
He rises and looks over her shoulder.| “While thanking you 
again for past and present favors & 

Sopuy. [Groaning as she writes.| Oh! oh! 

Quex. “I undertake not to approach or annoy you in the 
future MY 

SopHy. Oh! : 

Quex. “Upon any pretext whatsoever. Yours respect- 
fully ” [After watching the completion of the letter.] 
Date it vaguely—[with a wave of the hand] “Monday after- 
noon.” Blot it. [Moving away.|] That’s right. [She rises, 
reading the letter with staring eyes. Then she comes to him 
and yields the letter, and he folds it neatly and puts it into his 
breast-pocket.| Thank you. I think I need detain you no 
longer. 

Soppy. [With a gasp.] Ah! stop a bit! no, I won’t! 

Qurx. What’s the matter with you? 

Sopuy. [Wvldly.] Why, it’s like selling Muriel! Just to 
get myself out of this, ’m simply handing her over to you! 
I won’t do it! Iwon’t! [She rushes to the bell-rope and tugs 
at it again and again.] She sha’n’t marry you! she sha’n’t! 
I’ve said she sha’n’t, and she sha’n’t! [Leaving the bell-rope 
and facing him fiercely.| Oh, let your precious Duchess go 
scot free! After all, what does it matter who the woman is 
you’ve been sporting with, so that Miss Muriel is kept from 
falling into your clutches! Yes, V’ll make short work of you, 
my lord. The ladies shall hear from my mouth of the lively 
half-hour I’ve spent with you, and how I’ve suddenly funked 
the consequences and raised a hullabaloo! Now, my lord! now 

~then! now then! . 
[His astonishment has given way to admiration; he gazes 
at her as if spell-bound.]| © 


) 
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Quex. [After a pause, during which she stands before him 
panting.| By God, you’re a fine plucked ’un! I’ve never 
known a better. [Resolutely.| No, my girl, ’m damned 
if you shall suffer! Quick! listen! pull yourself together! 

Sopuy. [Hysteriéally.]| Eh? eh? 

Quex. [Taking her letter from his pocket and thrusting it 
into her hand.| Here’s your letter! take it—I won’t have it. 
[Going quickly to the passage-door, unlocking it, and throw- 
ing the door open.| There you are! 

Sopuy. [Sobbing.] Oh! oh! 

[There 1s a hurried, irregular knocking at the door.] 

QuEx. [Gripping her arm.] Hush! [In a whisper.] Call 
out—wait! Sots 

Sopuy. [Raising her voice—unsteadily.] Wait—one mo- 
ment! 

Quex. [In her ear, as he gives her the key of the door.] 
Say the Duchess is with Mrs. Jack; say she wants her letters 
brought to her in the morning! say anything 

SopHy. Yes, yes. [Weeping and shaking and gasping, she 
goes to the door and unlocks it. He tip-toes into the bed- 
room and turns out the light there. She opens the door an 
inch or two.] Yes? 

Two Voices. [A man’s and a woman’s.| What is it? 
what’s the matter. 

Sopuy. [Steadying herself, with an effort.] Nothing. 
Only her Grace has gone to Mrs. Eden’s room and wishes her 
letters taken there in the morning most particularly—see? 

Tue Voices. What did you ring like that for? Thought 
the place was afire! 

Sopuy. Oh, don’t make a fuss about nothing. You ser- 
vants are an old-fashioned lot. Bong swor! 

Tue Voices. [Angrily.] Oh, good-night. 

Sopuy. Ha, ha, ha! . 

[She closes the door and totters away from it, sobbing 
hysterically, as QUEX comes to her. | 

Quex. [Kindly.] Be off. Go to bed. Serve me how you 
please. Miss Fullgarney, upon my soul, I—I humbly beg 
your pardon. 
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Sopuy. [Passing him.] Oh! oh! oh! [Turning to him.] 
Oh, God bless you! You—you—you’re a gentleman! I'll do 
what I can for you! 

[She staggers to the passage-door and disappears, closing 
the door behind her. Then he extinguishes the remain- 
ing light, and cautiously lets himself out at the other 
door. | 

END OF THE THIRD ACT 


THE FOURTH ACT 


The scene is the same, in every respect, as that of the First 
Act. 

[On the right Miss CLARIDGE is manicuring a young gen- 
tleman. On the left Miss Moon is putting her mani- 
cure-table in order, as if she has recently disposed of 
a customer. Miss Limpirp is again at her desk, busy 
over accounts. The door-gong sounds and, after a short 
interval, QuEX and FRAYNE enter, preceded by Miss 
Huppie. FRAYNE appears particularly depressed and 
unwell. | 


Quex. [Nodding to Miss Limpirp.} Good-morning. 

Miss Limsirp. Morning. 

Quex. [To Miss Hupptz.] Miss Fullgarney has not yet 
arrived, you say? 

Miss Huppir. Not yet. 

Quex. [Looking at his watch.] Twenty minutes to 
twelve. : 

Miss Moon. Yes, we’ve never known Miss Fullgarney to 
be so late at her business. I do hope she hasn’t been run over 
and injured. 

Miss Huppie. Or murdered by tramps. 

Qurex. My dear young lady! 

Miss Moon. Well, one does read such things in the 
ha’penny papers. 
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Miss Huppie. And she went down to Richmond yesterday 
afternoon, you know—to Fauncey Court. 

Quex. Of course I know—and slept there. 

Miss Moon. Oh, did she? 

Quex. And has come up to town this morning. 

Miss Huppiz. Then she’ll have gone home, I expect, to 
change. 

Miss Moon. That’s what she’s done. [Slightly disap- 
pointed.| Well, I should have been sorry if anything had 
happened to her. 

QurEx. Naturally. 

Miss Huppie. So should I, though I’m quite new here. 

Miss Moon. It never gives me any pleasure to hear of 
people having their limbs crushed. 

Miss Huppiz. Or being murdered by tramps. 

Miss Moon. Won't your lordship take a chair? [To 
FRAYNE, who has wandered down to the window.] And you, 
sir? 

[The young gentleman, his manicuring being finished, has 
risen, paid Miss Limsirp and departed, followed by 
Miss CuarincE carrying her bowl and towel. The door- 
gong sounds. | 

Quex. Is that she? 

Miss Moon. No; that young gentleman leaving. 

[Miss Moon, carrying her bowl and towel, and Miss 
Hunpte, after exchanging a few words with Miss Lim- 
BIRD, withdraw. | 

Frayne. [Zo Quex, biliously.] How revoltingly hideous 
these gals look this morning! 

Quex. Same as yesterday. You're seedy. 

Frayne. [Closing his eyes.] Oh, shockingly seedy. [Suit- 
ting.| I’m in for a go of malaria, I fear. 

Qurx. Shame of me to have routed you out of bed and 
bothered you with my affairs. [Szttzng.] But you can quite 
understand, Chick, how confoundedly anxious I am as to the 
attitude Miss Fullgarney will adopt toward me to-day. 

FrAYNE. Quite, quite. Harry 
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Quex. Yes? 

Frayne. What champagne was it we drank last night at 
Richmond? 

Qunx. [With some bitterness.] Ha! “Félix Poubelle, Carte 
Cor : 
Frayne. [Shaking his head.] I can’t take champagne. 

QuEx. Can’t you! 

Frayne. I mean I oughtn’t to. 

Quex. Oh. [Referring to his watch again.] I’ve given 
you a pretty minute account of last night’s tragedy, Chick. 
“T’ll do what I can for you”—those were the Fullgarney’s 
words. Good lord, they came at me like a bolt from the blue! 
Does she intend to act up to them, eh?—that’s the question. 
Surely she’ll act up to them, Chick? 

Frayne. Have you met the ladies this morning? 

Quex. Yes—except Muriel, who didn’t show at breakfast. 

FrayNE. How did you find ’em? 

Quex. Amiability itself; they know nothing. [Rising and 
looking down upon Fraynzn.| You see, Chick, all that Miss 
Fullgarney has to do—if she hasn’t already done it—is to tell 
a trifling taradiddle to Muriel concerning the events of last 
night. Well, in effect, she has promised to do that, hasn’t she? 
[Impatiently.| Eh? 

Fraynz. [Gloomily.] Frankly, Harry, I shouldn’t be in 
the least surprised if the jade sold you. 

Qurex. [His jaw falling.| You wouldn’t? 

Frayne. No. 

Quex. Phew! JI should. [Warmly.] By Jove, I 
should! 

Frayne. I have conceived a great aversion to her—a long, 
scragey gal. 

Quex. [With enthusiasm.] As full of courage as a thor- 
oughbred! 

Frayne. [Closing his eyes.] I can picture her elbows; 
sharp, pointed elbows—the barbed fence of the spiteful 
woman, 


Quex. Pooh! yesterday she was alluring. 
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Frayne. [Rising painfully.] Yesterday——! [Gravely.] 
Harry, do you know there are moments when I feel that I am 
changing toward the sex; when I fancy I can discern the 
skeleton, as it were, through the rounded cheek? 

QuEx. You! 

Frayne. Yes, this novel sentiment is undoubtedly gaining 
possession of your old friend—gradually, perhaps, but surely. 

Quex. [Regarding him searchingly.| Excuse me, Chick 
—did you turn into the Beefsteak when you got back from 
Richmond last night? 

Frayne. For an hour. Oh, a great mistake. 

Quex. What, a little whiskey on the top of champagne? 

FRAYNE. [Gazing pathetically at QuEx with watery eyes.] 
A good deal of champagne underneath a lot of whiskey. 

[The door-gong sounds. | 

QuEx. Who’s this? [He walks to the entrance, and looks 
into the further room.| The Fullgarney. 

[He returns to his former position, as SopHy enters 
quickly, followed by Miss Cuaripcr, Miss Moon, and 
Miss Huppuze. SopHy—dressed as at the end of the 
First Act—is pale, red-eyed, and generally unstrung. 
She comes to QuEX, disconcerted by his presence. | 

Sopuy. [Confronting him.| Oh, good-morning. 

QuEx. May I beg a few moments $ 

SopHy. Er—certainly. I'll just take off my things—— 

[He joins FrayNE. She goes across the room where she 
is surrounded by her girls.| 

Miss Cuarmiwcr. Oh, Miss Fullgarney, how ill you look! 

Miss Moon. You do seem queer! 

Miss Huppie. Just as if you were sickening for something. 

Miss Limspirp. [Coming between Miss Cuaripce and 
SopHy.] Quite ghostly! 

Sopuy. I’m all right, girls! I’ve had a bad night, that’s all. 
[Giving her umbrella to Miss Cuaripce and her bag to Miss 
Moon, who passes it to Miss Huppuez.] Here! hi! take that 
beastly bag. [Zo Miss Limpirp, who is removing her hat.| 
Oh, don’t waggle my head, whatever you do! [7'o Miss 
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Moon, who is pulling at her jacket.| Tear the thing off. 
[Stripping off her gloves, and speaking in a whisper.] Girls, 
I don’t want to be disturbed for five minutes. 

Miss Limpirp. Very well, Miss Fullgarney. 

Sopuy. [Glancing at Quex and Frayne, who are now look- 
ing out of the window, with their backs toward her.| Ii Miss 
Eden should happen to turn up before I’m free, just mention 
who I’m engaged with, will you? 

Miss Moon. Yes, Miss Fullgarney. 

Sopuy. That’ll do. [With sudden fierceness.] , What are 
you all staring at? Haven’t any of you ever slept in a strange 
bed? : 

[The girls retreat hastily, each carrying an article be- 
longing to SopHy. | 

QuEx. [Advancing a step or two.] I am exceedingly 
sorry to see you looking so fatigued. 

Sopuy. [Faintly.] Didn’t close my eyes the whole night. 
[She drops the portiére over the entrance, and approaches 
QusEx.| Well, my lord? 

Qurex. I have ventured to call upon you, Miss Fulgarney, 
in the hope of ratifying the excellent understanding with which 
we parted last night. 

SopHy. [Pointing to FrayNe.] Well, but—er 

QuEex. Oh—oh, yes——|[To Fraynp, who has turned away. ] 
Frayne [To Sorpuy.] I have taken my old and trusted 
friend, Sir Chichester Frayne, into my confidence in this re- 
erettable business. 

Sopuy. [Dubiously.] Indeed? 
~ Quex. I thought it desirable there should be a third 
party 

SopHy. P’r’aps you're right. [Cuttingly.] One needs a 
third party when one has the honor of meeting your lordship— 
[checking herself.| Excuse me. 

QuEx. [Pleasantly, with a slight bow of acknowledgment. | 
Before we go further, I may tell you that her Grace has 
informed me of what passed between you this morning. 

Sopuy. Nothing passed. 
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Quex. Precisely. 

SopHy. The lady beamed upon me, for all the world as if 
she was an angel spending a Saturday-to-Monday here be- 
low; and I dressed her hair for her just as if I didn’t want to 
tear it out by the roots. And then she turned up her eyes and 
said she hoped every happiness would attend me, and went 
downstairs to prayers. 

QueEx. Will you allow me to—to thank you? 

SopHy. [Frigidly.] You needn’t. [Abruptly.] Oh, by- 
the-by, the lady gave me a—a keepsake, she called it. [En- 

eavoring to extract some bulky object from her pocket.| I 
mean to burn the thing, once I’ve found out what’s inside-it. 
But I can’t get it open. Here it is. 

[She exhibits the little box, covered with brocade, which 
QueEx has returned to the Ducusss in the previous Act. ] 

QuEx. [Surprised.] By Jove! 

Sopuy. [Simply.] Eh? 

QuEex. Er—I was wondering what she can have put in that 
little box. 

Sopuy. Yes, J wonder. [Pulling at the lid.] It’s locked. 

Quex. I fancy it has one of those Bramah locks which 
snap. I may have a key [He produces his key-ring and, 
promptly selecting a key, unlocks the box.| Fortunate coin- 
cidence. 

[She opens the box and takes out the first thing that pre- 
sents itself—the blue silk garter with the diamond 


buckle. | 
Sopuy. [Scandalized.]| Oh, my gracious! I beg your 
pardon. 
[She leaves him hurriedly and hides the box in the cab- 
inet. | 


Quex. [Quietly to Frayne.] Chick, she has passed the 
souvenirs on to Miss Fullgarney! 

Frayne. [Bitterly.] How like a woman! 

QuEx. Some women. 

Frayne. [Jn disgust.]| Pah! 

Quex. Yesterday she was alluring. 
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Frayne. [Waving the past from him.] acieeiaves ath 
a slight hiccup] hic! [Turning away apologetically.} The 
heat in this room : 

[He walks away, as Sopuy returns to QuEX.] 

Quex. [To Sopuy.] Well, I must not detain you longer, 
Miss Fullgarney. But there is, of course, one point. upon 
which I should like to feel completely assured. You have seen 
Miss Eden——? 

Sopuy. No; not since last evening. 

QuEx. [Anziously.] When do you ? 

Sopuy. [Looking away.] I’m rather expecting her to pop 
in here during the day. 

QueEx. Quite so. And—and then. 

Sopuy. [Facing him candidly.| Your lordship told me 
last night that your little visit to the Duchess was a per- 
fectly innocent one? 

Qurex. Absolutely innocent. [Hesitatingly.]| I. fear I can- 
not go further than that. 

Frayne. [Fanning himself with his handherehiesi By 
gad, why not, Harry? We are in Miss Fullgarney’s hands. 
[To Sopuy.|] His lordship went to her Grace’s apartment 
solely to return some gifts which he had accepted from her 
in the—ah—dim, distant past, and to say adieu. 

Sopuy. [Witheringly.] Ah, I knew she was a double-faced 
thing [looking at QueEx relentingly]; but p’r’aps one has been 
a little down on you. 

Quex. [Meekly.] You have it in your power to atone for 
that amply. 

Sopuy. [Half feelingly, half sullenly.| At any rate, you 
behaved, in the end, like a gentleman to me last night. And 
so—when I see Miss Muriel 

Qurex. Yes? 

Sopuy. [Deliberately.]| I am going to tell her a lie. 

Quex. [With some emotion.] Miss Fullgarney, I—I 

Sopuy. Oh, I said I’d do what I can for you. [Uncomfort- 
ably.| And this is all I can do. 

Quex. [Light-heartedly.] All! 
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Sopuy. Just to give you a chance. 

Quex. Chance! [Drawing a deep breath.] You place my 
happiness beyond danger. 

Sopuy. [Impulsively, offering him her hand.] I wish you 
luck, my lord. [He takes her hand and wrings it.] 
Frayne. [Who has opened the window for air.]| Hallo! 

SopHy. [Turning nervously.]| What——? 

FrAYNE. [Looking out.] Isn’t this your friend, Captain 
Bastling? 

Quex. Bastling? 

Frayng. At that window? 

[FRAYNE moves away to the circular table and sniffs at 
a bottle of scent. QuEx goes to the window.| 

Qurex. [Looking out.] Yes. What’s old Napier up to 
there? 

Sopuy. [Guiltily.] I—I heard Captain Bastling mention 
that he was thinking of having his hand read by Mr. Valma 
some time or other. 

QuEx. No! ha, ha, ha! [Leaving the window.] He doesn’t 
see me; I won’t disturb him. [To Sopxy, jocularly.] A con- 
venient arrangement—it is possible to transfer one’s self from 
the manicurist. to the palmist without the trouble of putting 
on one’s gloves, 

Sopuy. Ha, ha! y—yes. 

Quex. [Pausing on his way to the entrance.] Miss Full- 
garney, may I ask if you and Mr. Valma have fixed upon the 
date of your marriage? 

Sopuy. Oh, we sha’n’t get married yet awhile—not for a 
year or more, I fancy. 

Quex. [Graciously.] In that case, I shall hope to have 
the pleasure, and the privilege, of being present at your wed- 
ding—with my wife. 

Sopuy. [Hanging her head.] Thank you. 

QusEx. Chick [He goes out.] 

Frayne. [Turning to Sopuy with dignity.] Miss Fullgar- 
ney, one thing I desire to say. It is that your behavior this 
morning completely obliterates—the 
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[He is cut short by another hiccup and, with a bow, with- 
draws.’ Poiaitr appears at the window. SopHy goes 
to the entrance, and watches the departure of QUEX 
and Fraynz. Pouitt enters the room. The door-gong 
sounds.’ 


PouuitT. Sophy. 

Sopuy. [Turning.] Oh! Valma, dear? 

Pouuirr. [With a heavy brow.] Captain Bastling is wait- 
ing at my place, for Miss Eden. 

Sopuy. [Subdued.] Is he? 

Pouuitr. Dearest, during my brief but, I pride myself, hon- 
orable association with palmistry, this is the first time my 
rooms have been used for this sort of game. 

Sopuy. This sort of game? 

Potuitr. Other Professors have stooped to it, but I—oh, 
no, it is playing palmistry a little bit too low down. 

SopuHy. [Unhappily.] Surely it’s quite harmless, love—a 
couple of young people meeting to say good-by. 

Pouuitt. .From what you’ve told me, I greatly doubt that 
it will be good-by. 

Sopuy. D—d—do you? 

Pouuitr. [Hotly.] Anyhow I resent your being the go- 
between of this gallant captain and a girl betrothed to another 
man—you who are naturally such a thorough lady! 

Sopuy. Oh—oh, Valma ! 


[She drops her head upon his shoulder and whimpers.] 


Pouuitr. Dearest, what have I said? 

SopHy. Valma, I’ve made up my mind. I intend to do 
exactly what you wish, in the future, in everything. I’m going 
to give up squatting down here manicuring gentlemen 

PouuitT. Sophy! 

Sopuy. And shall simply sail about these rooms, overlook- 
ing my girls in the plainest of silks. And never again will I 
interfere in an underhand way in other people’s affairs on any 
account whatever. [Putting her arms round his neck.] Yes, 
you shall find me a lady—a lady 
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Pouuirr. [Tenderly.] Ah ! [The door-gong sounds. 
She raises her head and dries her eyes hurriedly.| Is that 
Miss Eden? | 


[He crosses to the window as she goes to the entrance. 
Miss Limsirp appears. | 


Miss Limpirp. [Yo Sopuy.] MHere’s Miss Eden. 

Sopuy. [With a nod.] Give me half a minute with her; 
then I’m at liberty. [Miss Limstrp disappears. Sopuy comes 
to Pouuirr.] I'll send Muriel across directly. 


[He departs. Miss Limstrp returns and, holding the 
portiére aside, admits Muriet. Muourieu is wearing a 
veil. Miss Limsirp withdraws. SopHy meets MuriEu; 
they kiss each other undemonstratively. | 


Sopuy. [Constrainedly.] Well, darling? 

Morten. [In the same way.] Well, Sophy? 

Sopuy. You're here then? 

Mortiet. As you see. 

Sopuy. Any difficulty? 

Murteu. [In a hard voice.| No. The Duchess and Mrs. 
Jack were coming to town shopping, and Lady Owbridge pro- 
posed that she and I should tack ourselves on to them. 

Sopuy. How-have you got rid of ’em? 

Morieu. . Spoken the truth, for once—my head really does 
throb terribly. They think I’ve run in here to sit quietly 
with you while they- [Suddenly.] Oh, be quick, Sophy! 

SopHy. Quick, dear? 

Murieu. Why don’t you tell me? 

Sopuy. Tell you ? 

Moriet. About last night—this woman 

Sopuy. -Her Grace? 

Morieu. Yes, yes. 

Sopuy. Oh, why, I haven’t anything to tell, darling. 

Moriet. Haven’t anything to——? 

Sopuy. You see, I couldn’t help remembering what» you’d 
called me—mean, and despicable, and all the rest of it; and 
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the feeling came over me that you were right, that I had been 
sneaky. And so, after I’d attended to her Grace, I—I went 
straight to bed. 

Murieu. [Sitting.] Oh, yes. Then you didn’t attempt to 
—to watch? 

Sopuy. No. 

Muriet. [Faintly.] Oh! 

Sopuy. Aren’t you glad? 

Morten. Glad! 

Sopuy. Why, you were certain that the word or two I’d 
overheard meant nothing wrong. 

Morteu. I said so. 

Sopuy. Said so! 

Murie,. [Turning to her with clenched hands.| Yes, but 
at the same time you put the dreadful idea into my head, 
Sophy, and I’ve not been able to dismiss it for one moment 
since. 

Sopuy. [Under her breath.] Oh! [Sitting.] 

Moriet. [Lifting her veil.| There! you can see what I’ve 
been going through. 

Sopuy. [Looking at her.| I’m so sorry. 

Murtet. [Looking at Sopuy.] You look rather washed 
out too. Haven’t you slept, either? 

Sopuy. [Turning her head away.| Not over well. [Fal- 
teringly.| Then, after all, it would have been better if I had 
spied on her? 

Murie,. Anything—even that—would have been prefer- 
able to this uncertainty. 

Sopuy. [To herself, her jaw falling.] Oh ! 

Morie,. [Looking toward the window.| Has he arrived? 

Sopuy. Yes. [Murieu rises, then Sorry. | 

Morten. [Producing, from her pocket, a jeweller’s case and 
showing it to Sopuy.] Do you like this? I’ve just bought 
it, over the way, at Gressier’s. 

Sopuy. For Captain Bastling? 

a [With a nod, opening the box.] A solitaite shirt-— 
stud. — 
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[She retains a neatly-folded piece of paper which is en- 
closed in the box and hands the box to Sopuy.] 
SopuHy. Beautiful. [Glancing at the piece of paper in 
Morteu’s hand.] What's that? 

Morisey. [Unfolding the paper carefully.|’) This goes with 
it. [She holds the paper before Sopuy.] 

Sopuy. [Reading.] “To Napier——”’ 

Moriet. [Withdrawing the paper.] Ah, no. 

Sopuy. Mayn’t I? 

Murieu. [Yielding the paper impulsively.]. Yes, you 
may. - 

[Murreu turns away and stands leaning upon the back of 
the screen-chair, with her face in her hands. Sopuy 
places the jeweller’s case upon the circular table. | 

Sopuy. [Reading with difficulty.| “To Napier from 
Muriel. I only ” what? You have blotted it. 

Murie,. [With a sob.] Have I? 

Sopuy. You’ve been crying over it. 

Morten. Yes. 

Sopuy. “I only——” I can’t read it. 

Murieu. [Through her tears.] 

“T only know—we loved in vain: 
I only feel—Farewell!—Farewell!”’ 

Sopuy. [In a low voice.] Very nice, darling. [She lays 
the paper tenderly upon the box and goes to MuriEL. Eying 
her keenly.] You really are determined, then, to wish him 
good-by? 

Murieu. [Turning to her and weeping upon her shoulder. ] 
Oh, Sophy! Sophy! 

Sopuy. There, there! it’ll soon be over. - 

Murieu. [Raising her head.] Over! yes, yes! over! 

Sopuy. And—p’r’aps it’s all for the best, you know. 

Murieu. For the best! 

Sopuy. What I mean is, that very likely we’ve both of us 
been a little cruel to poor Lord Quex—hard on him 

Morieu. [Indignantly.] You say this to me! [Dis- 
tractedly.]. You say this, after having poisoned my mind and 
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given me an awful night of sleeplessness and doubt. Yester- 
day I was as firm as a rock; to-day I’m as weak as water 
again. [Facing Sopuy with flashing eyes.] Ah, I tell you 
~ honestly you’d better not let me meet Captain Bastling this 
morning! you’d better not let me see him! 


[The door-gong sounds. BastTLIne appears at the win- 
dow, and looks into the room.| 
Sopuy. [Whose back is toward the window, soothingly.] 
No, no, you sha’n’t go across to Valma’s while youre like this. 
T’ll make an excuse for you to Captain Bastling 
Bastuine. [At the window.] Muriel! 
Murteu. [Passing SopHy swiftly.] Napier! 
Sopuy. [Holding her arm.] Darling 
Mourteu. [Freeing herself.| Release me, Sophy! release 
me! ah——! 
[She joins BAstuING and they disappear. As SopHy goes 
to the window and looks out after them, QuEX enters, 
followed by FRAyngE. | 


Qurex. [Glancing round the room.] Miss Fullgarney. 

Sopuy. [Turning sharply.] Hey? [Blankly.] Oh—my 
lord ! 

Quex. I am compelled to intrude upon you again. I have 
just met Lady Owbridge, with her Grace and Mrs. Eden in 
Sackville Street. My aunt sends me with a message to Miss 
Eden. 

Sopuy. [Confused.] M—m—Miss Eden? 

Qurx. Mrs. Eden has proposed a lunch at Prince’s, pro- 
vided that Miss Eden feels equal to [Looking about him 
again.| Where is Miss Eden? 

Sopuy. Where? 

Quex. She is here—with you. 

SopHy. N—no. 

Qurx. No? 

SopHy. [With a gulp.] I haven’t seen anything of her. 

Quex. [Jn an altered tone.] Really? 

Sopuy. No. 
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Quex. [Calmly.] Strange. 

[He walks away and joins Frayne. Sopuy stealthily 
closes and fastens the window.| 

Quex. [In a low voice,.to FrayNE.] Chick 

Frayng. Eh? 

Qurx. Miss Eden is here. Why is the Fullgarney telling 
me this falsehood? 

Frayne. You will remember I was positive she would sell 
you before she’d done with you. 

QuEXx. [Gripping FRAYNE’s arm] Don’t! [Advancing to 
SopHy—politely.| I understood from my aunt, Miss Full- 
garney, that her ladyship left Miss Eden at Gressier’s, the 
jeweller’s, less than half an hour ago. 

Sopuy. [Fussing with the objects upon the cabinet and the 
manicure table.| Oh? 

QuEx. Miss Eden had some little commission to discharge 
at Gressier’s, and intended coming across to you immediately 
afterward. 

SopHy. [Quickly.] Ah, then she hasn’t finished her busi- 
ness at Gressier’s yet. 

Qurx. Yes, because I looked in at the shop on my way 
here. 
Sopuy. Funny. I can’t imagine where she’s taken herself 
to. 

Quex. [Earnestly.] Miss Fullgarney—— 

Sopuy. My lord? 

Quex. I thought we had become good friends, you and 
J——? 

Sopuy. So we have, I hope. 

Quex. And that you were desirous of rendering me a 
service? 

Sopuy. Well, aren’t I, my lord? 

Quex. Are you? You know that Miss Eden came to you 
directly she left Gressier’s. You know she did. 

Sopuy. [After a pause—drawing a deep breath.] Yes, 
I—I own it. ; 

Quex. [Reproachfully.| Ah, Miss Fullgarney! 
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Sopuy. She has been in, and I have done you the service 
I promised. 

' Quex. [Calmly.] You have? 

Sopuy. Indeed I have, as true as I stand here. [Steadying 
herself.| But the fact is—the fact is Miss Eden had a pur- 
chase to make that she didn’t wish the ladies to interfere over, 
and—and she has run out for ten minutes. If your lordship 
must know where she is, she’s in the Burlington. 

Qurx. [Very quietly.] Oh, she has run out for a few 
minutes? 

Sopuy. She might be a quarter of an hour. 

Quex. Not run out; flown out, at one of these windows. 

Sopuy. [Faintly.] One of these windows? 

Quex. [Pointing to the entrance.| She has not gone out 
by the door. 

SopuHy. What do you mean? 

QuEx. Your young ladies assured me just now that Miss 
Eden was in this room with you. [FRAYNE, possessed of an 
idea, has gone to the door in the partition. He now raps at 
the door gently.| No, no, Chick—please! we are not police- 
men. 

.FRAYNE. [Opening the door a few inches.| Miss Eden, I 
regret to learn you are suffering from headache. 

Sopuy. [Indignantly.] Well, of all the liberties 

Quex. [Angrily.] Frayne! 

Frayne. May I tell you of an unfailing remedy ? [He 
peeps into the private room, then withdraws his head, and says 
to QuEx:] No. 

Sopuy. |[Flouncing up to Frayne, and speaking volubly 
and violently.| Now, look here, sir, I’m a busy woman—as 
busy and as hard-working a woman as any in London. Be- 
cause you see things a bit slack Ascot week, it doesn’t follow 
that my books, and a hundred little matters, don’t want at- 
tending to. [Sitting at the desk and opening and closing the 
books noisily.| And I’m certainly not going to have gentle- 
men, whoever they may be, marching into my place, and tak- 
ing possession of it, and doubting my word, and opening and 
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shutting doors, exactly as if they were staying in a common 
hotel. I’d ewe you to know that my establishment isn’t con- 
ducted on that principle. 

[Quex has been standing, with compressed lips and a 
frown upon his face, leaning upon the back of the chair 
near the circular table. During Sopuy’s harangue his 
eyes fall upon the jeweller’s case and the scrap of paper 
lying open upon it. He stares at the writing for a mo- 
ment, then comes to the table and picks up both the 
case and the paper. | 

Frayne. [To Sopuy, while this is going on.] My good 
lady, a little candor on your part—— 

Sopuy. I don’t understand what you’re hinting at by “a 
little candor.” You’ve already been told where Miss Eden is, 
and anybody who knows me knows that if I say a thing 

Frayne. But when your young ladies declare 

Sopuy. I’m really not responsible for the sayings and 
doings of a parcel of stupid girls. If they didn’t see Miss Eden 
go out they were asleep, and if they weren’t asleep they’re 
blind; and as I’ve explained till I’m hoarse, I’m very busy 
this morning, and I should be extremely obliged to you two 
gentlemen if you’d kindly go away and call again a little later. 

QuEx. Chick. 

Frayne. Eh? 

QuEx. I want you. 

[FRAYNE comes to QuEx, who hands him the jeweller’s 
case and the slip of paper. | 

Sopuy. [Fussing over her books, oblivious of what is trans- 
piring.| As if the difficulty of conducting a business of this 
kind isn’t sufficient without extra bothers and worries being 
brought down on one’s head! What with one’s enormous rent, 
and rotten debts, it’s heartbreaking! Here’s a woman here, 
on my books, who runs an account for fifteen months, with 
the face of an angel, and no more intends to pay me than to 
jump over St. Paul’s 

Qurex. [Who again has possession of the jeweller’s case and 
the paper.| Miss Fullgarney 
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Sopuy. What now, my lord? Upon my. word, it is too 
bad——! 

QuEx. Please come here. : 

Sopuy. [Coming forward—now on the verge of tears.] 
After such a night as I’ve had, too. I never could do without 
my full eight hours 

QuEx. Be silent! 


SopHy. What! 
Quex. Miss Eden and Captain Bastling—— 
Sopoy. Eh? 


Qurex. They are acquaintances—friends. [With a stamp 
- of the foot.| They are on terms of 

Sopuy. [Faintly.] Oh! 

QuEx. [Pointing to the window.] She is with him at this 
moment—there. 

Sopuy. [Unsteadily.] Whatever are you saying, my lord? 
[Discovering that he has the jeweller’s case and the paper. | 
Ah ! 

Qurx. Yes, I found these upon the table. [She advances, 
to take them from him.] Miss Eden left them here—forgot 
them? 

Sopuy. [Ina murmur.] Yes. 

[He gives them to her. She puts them into her pocket 
and sits.] 

Qurx. Come! tell me. 

SopHy. You—you are not the only one in the field, my 
lord. 

Qurx. So I conclude. 

Sopuy. Have pity on her! 

Quex. [Sternly.] How dare you! 

Sopuy. It’s more my fault than hers. 

QuEx. Continue. 

Sopuy. She has wanted to stop it, hating herself for being 
deceitful, but I—I’ve encouraged her, egged her on. 

QuEx. Yes, 

Sopuy. They’ve been in the habit of meeting here at my 
place. 
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QuEx. [Again pointing to the window.] In this fellow’s 
rooms—Mr. Valma’s 

Sopuy. [Rising.] No, no. They’ve never met there, till 
this morning. But he—young Bastling—he’s going away, 
abroad, in a fortnight or so, and he wished to say good-by to 
her quietly. 

Quex. [Turning toward the window fiercely.} Ah——! 

Sopuy. [Laying her hand upon his arm.] Be careful, my 
lord! 

QuEex. [Looking at her.] Careful? 

Sopuy. [Significantly.] I know how she feels to-day. If 
you want to send her to Hong-Kong with Captain Bastling 

[QuEx hesitates for a moment, then crosses to FRAYNE, to 
whom he speaks apart. | 

Qurex. Chick! how shall I act? 

Frayne. [Dismally.| Dear old chap, to be quite honest 
with you, I was not wholly captivated by Miss Eden when 
you presented me yesterday. 

QuEex. Tshah! What shall I do? wait? 

FRAYNE. In any event, of course, the man’s head has to 
be punched. But it might be wise to delay doing it until 

QuEx. [Zo Sopuy.] You spoke, a little while. ago, of 
giving me “a chance.” I see now what was in your mind. 
There’s a risk, then, that this good-by may not be final? 

‘Sopuy. [Stammeringly.] W—well, I 

Quex. [Sharply.] Eh? 

Sopuy. [Breaking down.] Oh, my lord, recollect, she’s not 
much more than a girl! 

Quex. No, she is not much more than a girl; but you— 
though you and she are of the same age—you are a woman. 
You know your world, upstairs and downstairs, boudoir and 
kitchen. Yet you own you have encouraged her in this, made 
her clandestine meetings with this penniless beggar possible. 
You ! you deserve to be whipped, Miss Fullgarney— 
whipped! 

Sopuy. [Facing him.] Come, my lord! not so fast! After 
all, remember, Captain Bastling may be poor, but he’s Miss 
_ Eden’s match in other ways. 
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Quex. Match? 

Sopuy. Young, and good-looking. Oh, and isn’t it nat- 
ural ? 

Qurx. Quite natural—quite. [Turning to FrayNne.] Chick, 
what an ass I’ve been; what fools we old chaps are, all of us! 
Why, if I had led the life of a saint, it would only be neces- 
sary for a man like this Bastling to come along, to knock me 
out. Good lord, how clear it is, when it’s brought home to you 
in this fashion! It isn’t the scamp, the roué, a girl shies at; 
it’s the old scamp, the old roué. She’ll take the young one, 
the blackguard with a smooth skin and a bright eye, directly 
he raises a hand—take him without a murmur, money-hunter 
though he may be. Take him! by Jove, she leaps into his 
arms! 

Frayne. D’ye mean that Bastling Ks 

Quex. Napier Bastling! [Breaking into a prolonged peal 
of laughter.| Ha, ha, ha, ha! Chick, he’s just what J was 
at eight-and-twenty. Ha, ha, ha! what I was—and worse, 
damn him!—and she loves him. 

Sopuy. [Who has been listening with wide-open eyes and 
parted ltips.| It’s not true! it isn’t true! 

Quex. [Turning to her.} Isn’t it? You think so, hey? 
No, I suppose you haven’t experimentalized upon him; you 
haven’t spied on him, and tempted him as you tempted me. 
You have never got him into a quiet corner and stuck your 
impudent face in his. If you had 

Sopuy. Oh! he wouldn’t Ls 

[Frayne has walked away; QuEX now joins him.] 

QuEex. [As he goes.] Wouldn’t he! ha, ha, ha! [To 
FrAYNE, fiercely.| What the devil am I to do, Chick? 

Frayne. Punch his head. 

Sopuy. [Panting.] Oh! oh! [Bastiine, indistinctly seen 
through the muslin blinds, appears at the window. He raps 
gently upon the window frame. Sopuy glances at the 
window.] Eh——? [Under her breath.] Oh! [She goes 
swiftly to QuEx and Frayne, seizes them by the arms, 
and pushes them toward the door in the partition, say- 
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ing agitatedly:] Wait there! don’t come out, or make a 
noise 
Qurex. What are you up to now? 
Sopuy. Stay here till I find out what’s happened. Oh, Vl 
do what I can for you! 


[They enter the private room and she closes the door. 
Then she returns to the window, unfastens it, and re- 
treats. BastLuIne pushes open the window and comes 
an. | 

Bastuinc. [Advancing to her excitedly.| Ah, Sophy! 
[Looking round.| Anyone about? 

Sopuy. [Pointing to the left.] All my girls are in there. 
Where is she? 

Bastuine. Next door. She’s sitting down, calming herself 
—having her cry out. 

Sopuy. Crying! 

Bastuine. She’s all male eetully happy. I told her I’d 
come and tell you. 

Sopuy. Tell me ! 

Bastuine. It’s settled. 

SopHuy. Settled! 

Bastuine. She’s mine, Sophy. 

SopHy. [Witha gasp. ‘ Yours! 

BastLinc. We're going to be married at once—next week. 
We shall need your help still. Of course, it must be a secret 
marriage. She will follow me out by-and-by. 

Sopuy. [Nodding dully.] Oh, yes. 

Bastitinc. Why, aren’t you glad about it? [Smilingly.] 
Don’t you congratulate us? 

Sopny. C—certainly. 

Bastiuine. Good. And—[shaking hands with her] thanks 
to you. [Releasing her hand.] Thanks. 

Sopuy. [Nerving herself for her task.] Thanks! 

Bastuinae. A million of ’em. What’s the matter? 

Sopuy. Oh, nothing. 

Bastuinc. Yes, there is. Come, out with it. 
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Sopuy. Well—thanks! [Tossing her head.] There isn’t 
much in thanks, _ 

Bastuinc. [Puzzled.] Not much in thanks? 

Sopuy. [Turning away, pouting.| J think not. 

Bastiinc. [Smiling.] Oh, I know I owe a tremendous 
deal to the pretty manicurist, and I don’t intend to forget it. 
Just now I’m rather hard-up [glancing toward the window] 
but I shall be in funds before long 

Sorpny. [Turning to him with genuine indignation.] Oh! 

BastLinc. What do you want, then? 

Sopny. [After a moment’s hesitation, sidling up to him.] 
Not money. 

Bastiine. Not? 

Sopuy. A little more than plain thanks though. 

Bastuine. [Looking into her eyes, laughing softly.) Ha, 
ha, ha! 

SopHoy. [Slyly.] Ha, ha, ha! 

Bastting. Thanks—differently expressed ? [She plays 
with the lapel of his coat and giggles. He takes her chin in 
his hand.| Ha, ha, ha! Sophy! 

SopHy. Ha, ha! 


[Murieu appears at the open window and enters the room 
noiselessly. Seeing BAsTLING and Sopuy together, she 
halts in surprise. | 


Basturne. [Whose back is to the window.] I say—mind, 
no tales. 
Sopuy. [Looking at Murteu steadily over BastuIne’s 
shoulder.| Likely I'd split on you, isn’t it? 
Bastuine. Honor bright? 
Sopuy. Oh, if you’ve any doubt—— 


[He raises her face to his and kisses her upon the lips 
warmly and lingeringly. She goes back a step or two, 
still gazing fixedly at Murtgt.] 


' Bastuine. Eh ? [Following the direction of her eyes, 
he turns and encounters Murtet. The three stand for a 
moment or two without movement.| 
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Bastuine. [After the pause, speaking in a low voice, his 
eyes avoiding Murieu’s.} Well—ha!—I suppose every man 
makes a big mistake at least once in his life. I’ve made mine. 
At the same time, I—I—[hurriedly]—oh, I'll write. 

[With a slight, quick bow to Murtgu, he wheels round 
sharply and goes out. | 

SopHy. [Wiping his kiss from her lips.| The wretch! the 
wretch! [The door-gong- sounds. ] 

Murieu. [Covering her eyes with her hand and uttering a 
low moan.| Oh ! 

Sopuy. [Hanging her head.] You see, darling, yesterday 
at Fauncey Court, I—I tried it on with Lord Quex, and he 
behaved like a gentleman. So the notion struck me that I’d 
treat the young man in the same way, just to see what he was 
made of, and—well, I’m glad you came in. You might never 
have believed me. 

Morte. [In a hard voice.| The shirt-stud—the stuff I 
wrote—I left them with you 

Sopuy. [Producing them.|] I found them after you’d gone. 

[Morte takes the piece of paper and tears it into small 
pieces. Sopuy offers her the jeweller’s case. | 

Morieu. [Haughtily.] Take that back to Gressier’s this 
afternoon, please, and tell them I’ve changed my mind. Say 
I'll have a little silver collar for my dog, in its place. 

[She sinks into the screen-chair, with her eyes closed. 
Slipping the case into her pocket, Sopuy tip-toes up to 
the door in the partition; she opens it and beckons to 
Quex, who appears with FRAYNE. | 

Sopuy. [Zo Quex, in a whisper.] Phsst! It’s all nicely 
settled. She’s said good-by to him for good. What a fuss you 
made about nothing! 

[She points to the screen-chair; he approaches Murtzu. 
Sorpuy and Frayne talk together. | 

Quex. [Softly.] Muriel 

Mouriev. [Opening her eyes, startled.] Quex! 

Quex. [Brightly.] I came up to town this morning with 
Sir Chichester. We’ve just met Aunt Julia, and the rest of 
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’em, in Sackville Street. Mrs. Jack clamors for lunch at 
Prince’s. What do you say? 

Murieu. [Passing her hand across her eyes.| Thanks. It’ll 
be jolly. ; 

Quex. [Gayly.] Ah! 

Murieu. [Laying her hand upon his sleeve.| Quex 

Qurmx. Eh? 

Murieu. [ Rising, and speaking in a low, appealing voice. | 
Give me your word you have been loyal to me, down to your 
very thought, since our engagement. 

Quex. [Earnestly.] Muriel, I : 

Muriev. Hush! [Giving him her hand.] I believe you. 
[The door-gong sounds.] And, look here! I haven’t been 
quite fair, or generous, to you, I am afraid. But I am going 
to be different 

Qurx. After to-day! 

Moriet. From this moment. Harry 

QuEex. Hey? 

Morieu. I won’t keep you till the end of the year. Marry 
me, and have done with it, directly the season is over, and 
take me away. 

Qurx. [Bending over her hand.| Good heavens ! 


[Miss Limetrp holds the portiére aside and admits Lapy 
Owsrince, the DucHEss or Stroop, and Mrs. Epen. Miss 
Limsirp then returns to her desk. Qupx goes to Lapy Ow- 
BRIDGE, takes her arm, and leads her forward.| Aunt Julia! 
aunt! my dear Aunt Julia! 


[The DucueEss joins, Frayne. Mrs. Even comes to 
Murigeu and receives the news of the hastened mar- 
riage. SOPHY moves away to the window. | 


Quex. [Excitedly, to Lavy Owsriper.] Oh, my dear aunt! 

Lapy Owsripce. What ails you, Henry? 

Quex. Muriel! she—she—she’s going to marry me! 

Lapy Owsripcs. I hope so, 

Quex. But at the end of the Season! a month hence! 4 
month, a month, a month! 
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Lapy Owsripcr. My dear boy! Heaven prosper your 
union! Muriel 
Mrs. Even. [To Lapy Owsriper.] Isn’t this glorious 
news, Lady Owbridge? But I always thought it unwise to 
protract the engagement. You never know what may hap- ~ 
pen, do you? I must tell the dear Duchess— 
[She joins the Ducuess and Frayne, and chatters to 
them. | 
Lapy Owsripcr. [Jo Murtrt, in a low voice.] Muriel, 
you are right. In this life, if you have anything to pardon, 
pardon quickly. Slow forgiveness i is little better than no for- 
giveness. 
Mrs. Epen. [Coming to QuEx.] Congratulate you. 
QuEx. Thanks. 
[Lapy OWBRIDGE moves away, joining the DucuEss, as 
Mrs. EpEn returns to Murtzt. | 
Mrs. Epen. [Kissing Murieu.] You sensible girl! 
[FRAYNE comes to QUEX.] 
Frayne. [70 QuEX, mournfully.| Old chap, this is shock- 
ingly sudden. 
QuEx. Ha, ha! 
Fraynge. However, we must contrive, you and I, to pass 
one more evening together before the event. 
QuEx. One! many! 
Frayne. No, no, I mean a buster, Harry; a regular night 
of it 
Quex. Good lord! go away! 
[Mrs. Eprn jowns Lapy OWBRIDCE as FRAYNE advances 
to MuRIEt. | 
Frayne. [Taking Murtew’s hand.] Dear young lady, you 
are about to become the wife of one of the best. There are 
not many of us left; we are a dwindling band, Miss Eden 
[The DucHEss comes to QUEX.| 
Ducuess. [Jo QuEx, softly.] Sincere congratulations. [He 
bows stiffly.] At any time, you know, when you return to 
England 
Quex. [Eying her sternly.] Yes. 
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Ducuess. After your honeymoon—— 


Quex. Yes? 
Ducuess. Should you feel ennuyé 
Quex. I! 


Ducusss. The air at Burwarton never failed to exhilarate 
you. So pray do not forget 

Quex. [Indignantly.]| Duchess! 

Ducuess. [Sweetly.] That poor dear Strood would be 
pleased to see you. [FRAYNE joins Lapy Owsrince and Mrs. 
Even as the DucHuess advances to Murisu.| Dear Miss 
Eden, may your married life be as beautiful, as serene, as 
my own! 

Murieut. [Frankly.] Thank you, Duchess. 

Lapy Owsripce. We shall be a happy party at luncheon. 
Shall we go, Duchess? Muriel—Henry [QUEXx joins Mu- 
RIEL. Sopuy is eying Muriex wistfully. Miss Limsirp holds 
the portiére aside, to allow the visitors to pass out.| Good- 
morning, Miss Fullgarney. 

SopHy. Good-morning, my lady. 

Ducuerss. Miss Fullgarney 

Sopuy. Good-by, your Grace. 

[The Ducuess and Lapy OwpsrincE go out. | 

Frayne. [Following them with Mrs. Eprn.] Good-day, 
Miss Fullgarney, 

Sopuy. Good-day, sir. 

Mrs. Epren. Morning, Sophy. 

Sopuy. Morning, Mrs. Eden. 

[FrayNE and Mrs. EDEN go out.] 

Quex. [Following them with Murieu.] Good-morning, 
Miss Fullgarney. 

Sopuy. [Blankly.] G—good-morning, my lord. [Qurx 
and Murteu go out, followed by Miss Limsirp. Sopruy 
stands aghast, her bosom heaving.| Oh! oh! oh! [The door- 
gong sounds. Pouuitr appears at the window. Sopuy is. 
wringing her hands.| Oh iY 

Pouuitr. [Hntering.] My love! what’s the matter? 

Sopuy. She—she’s left me, without a word! 
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Poutuitt. She? 

SopHy. Muriel—without so much as wishing me_good- 
morning. [W2th a sob.]| Oh! when I’ve done what I can for 
everybody! 

[The portiére is pulled aside and Murteu returns, unac- 
companied, and comes to Sopuy’s side. swiftly. | 

Murieut. [To Soruy.] Forgive me. You did it for the 
best. [Kissing her.] I’m sorry 

Sopuy. [Throwing her arms round Murtew’s neck.] Oh! 
my darling ! [Morigen runs out. Sopuy goes to PoLuitr 
and drops her head upon his breast, restfully.| Ah! that’s 
all right. [The door-gong sounds finally.] 


THE END 
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INTRODUCTION 


Before the war, W. Somerset Maugham was known as the 
writer of popular West-End plays, adroit in technique and 
accurately timed to anticipate and reflect the taste of the hour. 
The technical proficiency in his first play A Man of Honour, 
1898, revealed that he. had absorbed everything that Pinero 
and French dramatists of the Sardou school could teach him. 
That he had also taken leaves from the books of Congreve and 
Wilde became apparent when Our Betters (written in 1915) 
appeared for the first time upon the American stage in 1917. 
(The British Censor had previously refused a license for its 
showing in England.) This was a most unpropitious time to 
introduce a biting comedy of manners directed at wilful Amer- 
ican ex-patriates who had “turned native” in the London 
drawing rooms of “the fashionable-loose”’; especially when 
Americans and Englishmen, as brothers-in-arms, were pledg- 
ing solemn vows to love one another forever. Our Betters, 
therefore, was discreetly withdrawn. The whirligig of time 
finally brought in the year 1923, with a change of scene. 
Americans had grown richer, and again had invaded the smug 
circles of the English disrespectables, who had titles and 
estates to exchange for money, but who had already begun 
the habit, now become widespread, of tittering at the mention 
of anything American. 

Our Betters consequently was a huge success in London 
for over two years. (The satire was so open and direct, the 
women of the play so astoundingly frank, that the success be- 
came a success of scandal.) Constance Collier, basing her char- 
acterization of the Duchess upon the mannerisms and vocal 
peculiarities of a well-known lady in London society, created 
the impression that all of the characters were real people 
whom Maugham had observed, and there were protests and 
threats of libel suits until Maugham insisted that his charac- 
ters were fictitious, and printed a statement to this effect in 
the program and the published text. 
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Lady Grayston and the Duchess are as brazen and scan- 
dalous a pair of drawing-room hussies as ever left the for- 
tunate shores of America for more congenial climes. Thorn- 
ton Clay is that one thing worse than the snobbish English- 
man,—the American would-be Englishman. Tony is the 
shamelessly amusing gigolo. Fenwick is little better than a 
gull. Only the Princess Flora is troubled by the memory of 
a more genuine life in America, for she had married for some- 
thing deeper than the glamour of a title. Into this glittering 
and hectic depravity Maugham brings the fresh and natural 
American girl and boy,—Bessie, and her lover Fleming Har- 
vey, a juxtaposition that creates for one English critic an 
artistic embarrassment, for he fears that Harvey will “spoil 
good wickedness by a moral outburst, or worse still, upset the 
exquisite poise of affectation by administering corporal pun- 
ishment to its professors—a horrid gaucherie which only his 
admirable self-control prevents his committing’. Congreve 
and Wilde were careful to introduce into the comedy of man- 
ners only people who “belonged” to the same artificial a-moral 
set; Bessie and her lover “don’t belong”. And yet Maugham 
is but revealing the English tendency, which we have seen 
cropping out in Goldsmith, Sheridan, and even in Wilde’s 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, to intrude appeals to goodness even 
in a sparkling comedy of bad manners. If the Anglo-Saxons 
since time immemorial have enjoyed a mixture of the tragic 
and the comic, so also have they accepted comedy with de- 
light at cynical naughtiness mingled with simultaneous sym- 
pathy for uncontaminated goodness. If Wilde’s Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan is a problem play set in a comedy of manners, 
Maugham’s might be called a comedy of manners set in a 
problem play. Both open at the tea-table and both close 
with quasi-serious judgment of character. 

Maugham, as Graham Sutton has said, “is preéminently the 
playwright of one class—witty, well-bred folk—who have the 
self-confidence of people whose status is beyond dispute”. He 
does not, like Bernard Shaw, make his characters mouth- 
pieces of agitations for this or that cock-sure recipe for social 
perfection, nor like Galsworthy, weight his plays with infer- 
ential propaganda; nor has he the facility in wit and repartee 
of Oscar Wilde. In Our Betters Maugham attempted some- 
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thing more difficult and ambitious, the contrast in drawing- 
room and country house of American, English, and sham- 
English manners. 

Though less brilliant than Wilde, Maugham creates a more 
authentic dialogue, scarcely less amusing, and strictly in keep- 
ing with character: 

Bessig. Does George know? 

Prarut. Who is George? 

Bessigz. - Don’t be absurd, Pearl, George, your husband. 

Peart. Oh! I couldn’t make out who you meant. No, he 
doesn’t know. But what’s much more important, the cook 
doesn’t know either. I’d forgotten George was in London. 


Somerset Maugham has recently written two other dramas 
which make him a worthy follower of his distinguished prede- 
cessors in the art of social comedy. The Circle appeared in 
1919. The Constant Wife, after a long run in New York, is 
now touring the United States, with Miss Ethel Barrymore 
in the leading role. Moreover, as an accomplished writer of 
fiction, Maugham conceived in the original story The Trem- 
bling of a Leaf, afterward dramatized as Rain, one of the few 
memorable plays of the naturalistic type on the American 
stage in recent years. 

Americans are less sensitive and vulnerable than their self- 
exiled compatriots abroad, to judge from the present enthu- 
siasm with which Our Betters is being received at Henry 
Miller’s theatre in New York with Ina Claire and Constance 
Collier in the leading roles. 
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TEXTOR- THE PLAY 


CHARACTERS 


Lapy GRAYSTON 
DUCHESSE DE SURENNES 
PrRINCIPESSA DELLA CERCOLA 
ELIZABETH SAUNDERS 
ARTHUR FENWICK 
THORNTON CLAY 
FLEMING HARVEY 
ANTONY PAXTON 
Lorp BLEANE 
POLE 
ERNEST 

[The action of the play takes place at Lady Gray- 


ston’s house in Grosvenor Street, Mayfair, and at 
her husband’s place in Suffolk, Feathers Nevil] 


OUR BETTERS 


ACT I. 


Scenz. The drawing-room at Lapy Grayston’s house in 
Grosvenor Street, Mayfair. It is a sumptuous double room 
of the period of George II, decorated in green and gold, with 
a coromandel screen and lacquer cabinets, but the coverings 
of the chairs, the sofas and cushions, show the influence of 
Bakst and the Russian Ballet; they offer an agreeable mixture 
of rich plum, emerald green, canary ang ultramarine. On the 
floor is a Chinese carpet, and here and there are pieces of 
Ming pottery. 

It is about half-past four, early in the season, and a fine 
day. 

When the curtain rises, from the street below is heard the 
melancholy chant of the lavender man. 


Sweet lavender! 
Who will buy my lavender? 
Twelve sticks for a penny. 


Bessie SAUNDERS comes in. She is a very pretty American 
girl, of twenty-two, with fair hair and blue eyes. She is 
dressed in the latest mode. She wears a hat and gloves and 
carries a bag. She has just come in from the street. She has 
in hand a telephone message, and going over to the telephone 
she takes up receiver.} 

Brssiz. Gerrard 4321. Is that the Berkeley? Put me 
through to Mr. Harvey, please. Fleming Harvey, that’s right. 
[She listens and smiles.] Yes. Who d’you think it is? [She 
laughs.| I’ve just got your telephone message. Where have 
you sprung from? That’s fine. How long are you staying 
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in London? I see. I want to see you at once. Nonsense. 
This very minute. Now jump into a taxi and come right 
away. Pearl will be in presently. Ring off, Fleming. No, 
I will not ring off first. [A pause.] Are you there? How 
tiresome you are. You might be halfway here by now. Well, 
hustle. 


[She puts down the receiver and begins to take off. her 
gloves. | 
[Poue, the butler, comes in with a bunch of roses.; 


Poute. These flowers have just come for you, Miss. 

Bessig. Oh! Thank you. Aren’t they lovely? You must 
give me something to put them in, Pole. 

Potz. I'll bring a vase, Miss. 


[He goes out. She buries her face in the flowers and 
inhales their fragrance. | 
[PoLE reénters with a bowl filled with water.] 

Besstz. Thank you.. You’re sure they are for me? There’s 
no label. 

Poute. Yes, Miss. The person who brought them said they 
was for you, Miss. I asked him if there wasn’t a card and 
he said no, Miss. 

Bessie [with a faint smile]. I think I know who they’re 
from. [She begins to arrange the flowers.| Her ladyship 
hasn’t come in yet, has she? 

Potz. Not yet, Miss. 

Bessig. D’you know if anyone is coming in to tea? 

Potz. Her ladyship didn’t say, Miss. 

Bessie. You’d better prepare for fifteen, then. 

Poe. Very good, Miss. 

Bessiz. I was being funny, Pole. 

Poe. Yes, Miss? Shall I take the paper away, Miss? 

Bessig [with a slight sigh of resignation]. Yes, do, will 
you? [The telephone rings.]| Oh, I forgot, I switched the 
telephone on here. See who it is. 

[Potr takes up the receiver and listens, then puts his 
hand over its mouth. | 
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Pote. Will you speak to Lord Bleane, Miss? 

Bessiz. Say I’m not at home. 

Pore. Miss Saunders hasn’t come in yet. I beg pardon, 
my lord, I didn’t recognize your lordship’s voice. [A pause.] 
Well, my lord, I did hear them say there was a private view 
they thought of going to at the Grosvenor. You might find 
Miss Saunders there. 

Bessig. You needn’t elaborate, Pole. 

Porte. I was only making it more: convincing, Miss. 
[Listening.] I think so, my lord. Of course I couldn’t say 
for certain, my lord, they might have gone out to Ranelagh. 

Brssiz. Really, Pole. . 

Potz. Very good, my lord. [He puts down the receiver.] 
His lordship asked if you was expected in to tea, Miss. 

Bsssig. I see. 

Pour. Is there anything else, Miss. 

Bessiz. No, Pole, thank you. 

[He goes out. She finishes arranging the flowers.] 


[The door is flung open and Lapy GRAYSTON comes in 
followed by Funmina Harvey. Prart—Lapy Gray- 
STON—is a handsome, dashing creature, a woman of 
thirty-four, with red hair and a complexion outrageously 
painted. She is dressed in a Paris frock, but of greater 
daring both in colour and cut than a Frenchwoman 
would wear. FLEMING is a nice-looking young Amer- 
ican in clothes that were obviously made in New York.] 


Peary. My dear Bessie, I’ve found an entirely strange 
man on the doorstep who says he is a cousin. 

Bessie [giving him her hands enthusiastically]. Fleming! 

FLEMING, I introduced myself to Lady Grayston. She 
drove up just as they were opening the door. Please reassure 
your sister, Bessie. She looks upon me with suspicion. 

Bessiz. You must remember Fleming Harvey, Pearl. 

Peary. I’ve never set eyes on him in my fife. But he 
looks quite nice. 

Bessiz. He is. 
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Fiemina. I rang up five minutes ago and Bessie ordered 
me to come round right away. 

Peart. Well, make him stop to tea. I’ve got to telephone. 
I’ve suddenly remembered that I’ve asked twelve people to 
dinner. 

Bessiz, Does George know? 

.Prart. Who is George? 

Bessiz. Don’t be absurd, Pearl. George—your husband. 

Peart. Oh! I couldn’t make out who you meant. No, 
he doesn’t know. But what’s much more important, the 
cook doesn’t know either. I’d forgotten George was in Lon- 
don. 

[She goes out.] 

Bessig. George generally dines out when Pearl is giving 
a party because he doesn’t like people he doesn’t know, and 
he seldom dines at home when we’re alone because it bores 
him. 

Fiemine. It doesn’t sound as if Sir George enjoyed many 
of the benefits of home life. 

Brssiz. Now let’s sit down and make ourselves comfortable. 
You are going to stay to tea, aren’t you? 

Fiemina, It’s not a beverage that I am in the habit of 
imbibing. 

Brsstz. When you’ve been in England a month you won’t 
be able to do without it. When did you land? 

Firemine. This morning. You see, I’ve lost no time in 
coming to see you. 

Besstz. I should think not. It 7s good to see someone 
straight from home. 

Fieminc. Have you been having a good time, Bessie? 

Brssiz. Wonderful! Since the beginning of the season, 
except when Pearl has had people here, I’ve been out to lunch 
and dinner every day, and I’ve been to a ball every night, 
generally two, and sometimes three. 

Fiemine. Gee! 

Bessiz. If I stopped now I’d drop down dead. 

Fuemine. D’you like England? 
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Bessiz, I adore it. I think it’s too bad of popper never 
to have let me come over before. Rome and Paris are noth- 
ing. We’re just trippers there, but here we’re at home. 

Fieminc. Don’t get too much at home, Bessie. 

Bessie. Oh, Fleming, I never thanked you for sending 
me the roses. It was perfectly sweet of you. 

FLEMING [with a smile]. I didn’t send any roses. 

Bessiz. Didn’t you? Well, why didn’t you? 

Fireminc. I hadn’t time. But I will. 

Bessiz. It’s too late now. I naturally thought they were 
from you because Englishmen don’t send flowers in the same 
way as American boys do. 

Fiemina. Is that so? 

[There is a slight pause. BEssiIE gives him a quick look.]| 

Bessizx. Fleming, I want ts thank you for that charming 
letter you wrote me. 

FLemiInG. There’s no occasion to do that, Bessie. 

Bessiz. I was afraid you might feel badly about it. But 
we'll always be the greatest friends, won’t we? 

FLEMING. Always. 

Bessiz. After all you were eighteen when you asked me 
7o marry you and I was sixteen. It wasn’t a very serious 
engagement. I don’t know why we didn’t break it off before. 

FLemine. I suppose it never occurred to us. 

Bessiz. I’d almost forgotten it, but when I came over 

here I thought I’d better make everything quite clear. 
- Fremine [with a smile]. Bessie, I believe you’re in love. 

Bessiz. No, I’m not. I tell you I’m having a wonderful 
time. 

Fuemine. Well, who sent you the roses? 

Besstr. I don’t know. Lord Bleane. 

Fieminc. You're not going to marry a lord, Bessie? 

Bessie. Have you any objections? 

Fiemine. Well, on first principles I think American girls 
had better marry ’ American men, but then I happen to be 


an American man. E 
[Bessie looks at him for a moment. | 
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Bessie. Pearl gave a dinner party last night. I was taken 
in by a cabinet minister and on the other side of me I had 
an ambassador. Just opposite was a man who had -been 
Viceroy in India. Madame Angelotti dined with us and she 
sang afterwards, and a lot of people came on from an official 
dinner in their stars and ribands. Pearl looked superb. She’s 
a wonderful hostess, you know. Several people told me they — 
would rather come here than to any house in London. Be- 
fore Pearl married George Grayston she was engaged to a 
boy who was in business in Portland, Oregon. 

FLEMING [smiling]. I see you’re quite determined to marry 
a lord. 

Bessiz. No, I’m not. I’m keeping an open mind on the 
subject. 

Fieminc. What d’you mean by that? 

Brssiz. Well, Fleming, it hasn’t escaped my notice ‘that 
a certain noble lord i is not unwilling to lay his beautiful coro- 
net at my feet. 

Fiemine. Don’t talk like a novelette, Bessie. 

Bessiz. But it feels like a novelette. The poor dear is 
trying to propose to me every time he sees me, and I’m 
doing all I can to prevent him. 

Fiemine. Why? 

Bsssiz. I don’t want to refuse him, and then wish I 
hadn’t. 

Fiemine. You could easily make him ask you again. 
Women find that so simple. 

Bessiz. Ah, but supposing he went right away to shoot 
big game in Africa. It’s what they do, you know, in novelettes. 

FLEMING. I’m reassured about one thing. You're not in 
the least in love with him, 

Bessig. I told you I wasn’t. You don’t mind my saying 
all this to you, Fleming? 

FLEMING. Gracious, no; why should I? 

Brsstz. You're sure you don’t feel sore at my throwing 
you over? 

FLEMING [cheerfully]. Not a bit. 
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Bessiz. I am glad, because then I can tell you all about 
the noble lord. : 

Firming. Has it occurred to you that he wants to marry 
you for your money? 

Besstz. You can put it more prettily. You can say that 
he wants to marry me with my money. 

Fiemine. And is that a prospect that allures you? 

Bessie. Poor dear, what else can he do? He’s got a large 
place to keep up and he simply hasn’t a cent. 

FiemMine. Really, Bessie, you amaze me, 

Brssig. I shan’t when you’ve been here a month. 


[PEARL comes in.] 


Peart. Now, Bessie, tell me all about this strange young 
man. 

Besstzr. He’s quite capable of telling you about himself. 

Peart [to Fipemine]. How long are you staying? 

Firemine. <A couple of months. I want to see something 
of English life. 

Peary. I see. D’you want to improve your mind or d’you 
want to go into society? 

Fieminc. I suppose I couldn’t combine the two. 

Peart, Are you rich? 

Fieminec. Not at all. 

Peary. It doesn’t matter, youre good-looking. If one 
wants to be a success in London one must either have looks, 
wit, or a bank-balance. You know Arthur Fenwick, don’t 
you? 

Fieminc. Only by reputation. 

Peart. How superciliously you say that. 

Fiemine. He provides bad food to the working classes 
of the United States at an exorbitant price. I have no doubt 
he makes a lot of money. 

Bessie. He’s a great friend of Pearl’s. 

Peart. When he first came over because they turned up 
their noses at him in New York, I said to him, my dear 
Mr. Fenwick, you're not good-looking, you’re not amusing, 
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you’re not well-bred, youre only rich. If you want to get 
into society you must spend money. 

Fieming. It was evidently in the nature of a straight 
talk. 

Bessiz. We must do what we can for Fleming, Pearl. 

Peart [with a chuckle]. We'll introduce him to Minnie 
Surennes. 

Fieminc. Who in the world is she? 

Peart. The Duchesse de Surennes. Don’t you remember? 
She was a Miss Hodgson. Chicago people. Of course they’re 
nobody in America, but that doesn’t matter over here. She 
adores good-looking boys, and I dare say she’s getting rather 
tired of Tony. [Yo Brssin.] By the way, they’re coming 
in this afternoon. 

Bessiz, I don’t like Tony. 

Peart: Why not? I think he’s charming. He’s the most 
unprincipled ruffian I ever met. 

Fiemine. Is Tony the duke? 

Peart. What duke? Her husband? Oh, no, she divorced 
him years ago. 

Bessiz. I think Fleming would like the Princess much 
better. 

Peary, Oh, well, he’ll meet her here to-day also. 

Brsstz. She was a Miss van Hogg, Fleming. 

Fiemine. Was she divorced too? 

Peart. Oh, no, her husband’s an Italian. It’s very diffi- 
cult to get a divorce in Italy. She’s only separated. She’s 
quite nice. She’s one of my greatest friends. She bores me 
a little. 


[PoLE comes in to announce THORNTON Cuay and then 
goes out. THORNTON Cay is a stout American with 
a bald head and an effusive manner. He is somewhat 
overdressed. He speaks with a marked American ac- 
cent. | 


Pore. Mr. Thornton Clay. 
Cuay. How d’you do? 
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Peart. You're the very person we want, Thornton. An 
entirely strange young man has suddenly appeared on my 
doorstep and says he’s my cousin. 

Cuay. My dear Pearl, that is a calamity which we Amer- 
icans must always be prepared for, 

Besstz. I won’t have you say such things, Mr. Clay. 
Fleming is not our only cousin, but he’s my very oldest 
friend, aren’t you, Fleming? 

Peart. Bessie has a charming nature. She really thinks 
that friendship puts one under an obligation. 

FLEMING. Since you're talking of me, won’t you introduce 
me to Mr. Clay. 

Prart. How American you are. 

FLEMING [smiling]. It’s not unnatural, is it? 

Peart. We haven’t over here the passion that you have 
in America for introducing people. My dear Thornton, allow 
me to present to you my long-lost cousin, Mr. Fleming 
Harvey. 

Cuay. It’s so long since I was in America that I almost 
forget, but I believe the proper answer to that is—Mr. Flem- 
ing Harvey, I’m pleased to make your acquaintance. 

FLemine. Aren’t you an American, Mr. Clay? 

Cuay. I won’t deny that I was born in Virginia. 

Fireminc. I beg your pardon, I thought from the way 


you spoke... a 
Cuay [interrupting]. But of course my home is in Lon- 


don. 

Peart. Nonsense, Thornton, your home is wherever there’s 
a first-class hotel. 

Cuay. I went to America seven years ago. My father 
died and I had to go and settle up his affairs. Everyone 
took me for an Englishman. 

FLeminc. That must have gratified you very much, Mr. 
Clay. 

eum Of course I haven’t a trace of an American accent. 
I suppose that was the reason. And then my clothes. 

[He looks down at them with satisfaction.] 
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Peart. Fleming wants to see life in London, Thornton. 
He can’t do better than put himself under your wing. 

Cuay. I know everyone who’s worth knowing. I can’t 
deny that. 

Peary. Thornton calls more countesses by their Christian 
names than any man in town. 

Cuay. I’ll get him cards for some good balls and I'll see 
that he’s asked to one or two of the right parties. 

Peart. He’s good-looking and I’m sure he dances well. 
He’ll be a credit to you, Thornton. 

Cuay [to Ftem1ne]. But of course there’s really nothing 
I can do for you. At Lady Grayston’s you are in the very 
hub of society. I don’t mean the stuffy, old-fashioned society 
that goes out in barouches and bores itself stiff, but the 
society that counts, the society that figures in the newspapers. 
Pearl is the most wonderful hostess in London. 

Peart. What do you want, Thornton? 

Cuay. In this house, sooner or later, you’ll meet every re- 
markable man in England except one. That is Sir George. 
And he’s only ‘remarkable because he’s her husband. 

Praru [with a chuckle}. I might have known you were 
only saying a pleasant thing in order to make the next one 
more disagreeable. 

- Cuay. Of course I can’t make out why you never ask 
George to your parties. Personally I like him. 

Peart. That’s all the nicer of you, Thornton, since he 
always speaks of you as that damned snob. 

Cuay [with a shrug of the shoulders]. Poor George, he 
has such a limited vocabulary. I met Flora della Cercola 
at luncheon to-day. She told me she was coming to tea 
with you. 

Peart. She’s getting up a concert in aid of something or 
other and she wants me to help her. 

Cuay. Poor Flora with her good works! She takes philan- 
thropy as a drug to allay the pangs of unrequited love. 
Pearu. I always tell her she’d do much better to take a 
over, 
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Ciay. You'll shock Mr. Harvey. 

Peary. It won’t hurt him. It’ll do him good. 

Cuay. Did you ever know her husband? 

Peart. Oh, yes, I met him. Just the ordinary little Dago. 
I cannot imagine why she should ever have been in love 
with him. She’s an extraordinary creature. D’you know, 
I’m convinced that she’s never had an affair. 

Cuay. Some of these American women are strangely sex- 
less. 

Fiemine. I have an idea that some of them are even 
virtuous. 

PeEaruL [with a smile]. It takes all sorts to make a world. 


[PoLE enters to announce the DucHESSE DE SURENNES 
and then goes out.] 


POLE. The Duchesse de Surennes. 


[The DucueEsss 1s a large dark woman of forty-five with 
scarlet lips and wmpudently painted cheeks, a woman 
of opulent form, bold, self-assured, and outrageously 
sensual. She suggests a drawing of a Roman emperor 
by Aubrey Beardsley. She is gowned with a certain 
dashing magnificence, and wears a long string of large 
pearls round her neck. During the conversation PoLE 
and two footmen bring in tea and place it in the back 
drawing-room. | 


Peart. My dear, how nice of you to come. 

DucueEssE. Isn’t Tony here? 

Peary. No. 

Ducuessr. He said he was coming straight here. 

Peary. I daresay he’s been delayed. 

Ducuesse. I can’t understand it. He telephoned a quar- 
ter of an hour ago that he was starting at once. 

Peart [reassuringly]. He’ll be here presently. 

Ducuesse [with an effort over herself]. How pretty you're 
looking, Bessie. No wonder all the men I meet rave about 


you. 
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Bessiz. Englishmen are so shy. Why don’t they rave to 
me? 

Ducusssp. They’ll never let you go back to Amer- 
ica. 

Peary. Of course she’s never going back. I’m determined 
that she shall marry an Englishman. 

Cuay. She’ll make a charming addition to our American 
peeresses. 

Peary. And there’ll be another.that you can call by her 
Christian name, Thornton. 

Brssigz. I wish you wouldn’t talk as if I hadn’t a word 
to say in the matter. 

Cuay. Of course you’ve got a word to say, Bessie, a very 
important one. 

_Brsstz. Yes, I suppose. 

Cuay. Exactly. 

Peart. Pour out the tea darling will you? 

Brssigz. Surely. [Zo Cuay.] I know yeu don’t share 
Fleming’s contempt for tea, Mr. Clay. 

Cuay. I couldn’t live a day without it. Why, I never 
travel without a tea basket. 

FLEMING [ironically]. Is that so? 

Cuay. You Americans who live in America . 

Fiemine [under his breath]. So queer of us. 

Cuay. Despise the delectable habit of drinking tea because 
you are still partly barbarous. The hour that we spend over 
it is the most delightful of the day. We do not make a 
business of eating as at luncheon or dinner. We are at ease 
with ourselves. We toy with pretty cakes as an excuse for 
conversation. We discuss the abstract, our souls, our morals; 
we play delicately with the concrete, our neighbour’s new bon- 
net or her latest lover. We drink tea because we are a highly 
civilized nation. 

Fieminac. I must be very stupid, but I don’t follow. 

Cuay. My dear fellow, the degree of a nation’s civilization 
is marked by its disregard for the necessities of existence. 
You have gone so far as to waste money, but we have gone 
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farther; we waste what is infinitely more precious, more trans- 
itory, more irreparable, we waste time. 

Ducuessz. My dear Thornton, you fill me with despair. 
Compton Edwardes has cut me off my tea. I thought he 
was only depriving me of a luxury, now I see he’s depriving 
me also of a religious rite. 

FLeminc. Who in Heaven’s name is Compton Edwardes 
that he should have such right? 

Peart. My dear Fleming, he’s the most powerful man 
in London. He’s the great reducer. 

Fiemine. Gracious! What does he reduce? 

Peary, Fat! 

Ducuesse. He’s a perfect marvel, that man. Do you 
know, the Duchess of Arlington told me he’d taken nine pounds 
off her. 

Peart. My dear, that’s nothing. Why, Lady Hollington 
gave me her word of honour she’d lost over a stone. 

_ Bessie [from the tea-table]. Anyone who wants tea must 
come and fetch it. 
[The men saunter over to the next room, while PEARL and 
the DucHESSE go on with their conversation. ] 

Ducuess. Who is that nice-looking young man, Pearl? 

Peart. Oh, he’s a young American. He pretends to be a 
cousin of mine. He’s come to see Bessie. 

Ducuesse. Does he want to marry her? 

Peary. Good Heavens, I hope not. He’s only an old 
friend. You know the funny ways they have in America. 

Ducuessge. I suppose nothing is really settled about Harry 
Bleane. 

Peart. No. But I shouldn’t be surprised if you saw an 
announcement in The Morning Post one day. 

Ducuesse. Has she enough money for him? 

Peary. She has a million. 

Dvucuesse. Not pounds? 

Peart. Oh, no, dollars. 

Ducuegsse. That’s only eight thousand a year. I shouldn’t 
have thought he’d be satisfied with that, 
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Peary. People can’t expect 3o much nowadays. There 
won’t be any more enormous heiresses as there were in your 
time. Besides, Harry Bleane isn’t such a catch as all that. 
Of course it’s better to be an English baron than an Italian 
count, but that’s about all you can say for it. 

Ducuessr. Of course she'll accept him? 

Peary. Oh, yes, she’s crazy to live in England. And as 
I tell her, it’s quite pleasant to be a peeress even now. 

Ducuesse. What on earth can have happened to Tony? 

Peart. My dear, he’s not likely to have been run over by 
a motor-bus. 

Ducuesse. I’m not afraid of motor-buses running over 
him. I’m afraid of him running after Gaiety girls. 

Peart [drily]. I should have thought you kept a very 
sharp eye on him, 

Ducuegssg. You see, he hasn’t got anything to do from 
morning till night. 

Prart. Why doesn’t he get a job? 

Ducuessz. I’ve been trying to get him something, but 
‘it’s so difficult. You’ve got such a lot of influence, Pearl, can’t 
you do something? I should be so grateful. 

Peart. What can he do? 

Ducuesss. Anything. And as you know he’s very good- 
looking. 

Prarut. Does he know French and German? 

Ducuesssz. No, he has no gift for languages. 

Peary. Can he type and write short-hand? 

Dvucuesse. Oh, no, poor dear, you can hardly expect 
that. 

PrarL, Can he do accounts? 

DucuessE. No, he has no head for figures. 

PEARL [reflectively]. Well, the only thing I can see that 
he’d do for is a government. office. 

DucuessE. Oh, my dear, if you could only manage that. 
You can’t think what a comfort it would be for me to know 
that he couldn’t get into mischief at least from ten to four 
every day. 
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[Porm announces Tony Paxton. Tony is a handsome 
youth of twenty-five, in beautiful clothes, with engag- 
ung manners and a charming smile.] 


Pots: . Mr. Paxton. ” 

Peart. Well, Tony, how is life? 

Tony. Rotten. I haven’t backed a winner or won a rub- 
ber this week. 

Peary. Ah, well, that’s the advantage of not having money; 
you can afford to lose it. 

DucuHeEsse [bursting in]. Where have you been, Tony? 

Tony. I? Nowhere. 

Ducuesszr. You said you were coming straight here. It 
doesn’t take twenty-five minutes to get here from Dover. 
Street. 

Tony. I thought there wasn’t any hurry. I was just hang- 
ing about the club. 

Ducuessr. I rang up the club again and they said you’d 
gone. 

Tony [after a very slight pause]. I was downstairs having 
a shave and I suppose they never thought of looking for me 
in the barber’s shop. 

Ducuesse. What on earth did you want to be shaved for 
at half-past four in the afternoon? 

Tony. I thought you’d like me to look nice and clean. 

Peart. Go and get Bessie to give you some tea, Tony; 
I’m sure you want it after the strenuous day you’ve had. 
[He nods and walks into the inner room.] Minnie, how can 
you be so silly? You can’t expect to keep a man if you 
treat him like that. 

Ducuesse. I know he’s lying to me; there’s not a word 
of truth in anything he says, but he’s so slim I can never 
catch him out. Oh, I’m so jealous. 

Peary. Are you really in love with him? 

Ducuessr. He’s everything in the world to me. 

Peary. You shouldn’t let yourself be carried away like 


this, 
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Ducugssp. I’m not cold-blooded like you. 

Peart. You seem to have a passion for rotters, and they 
always treat you badly. 

Ducussse. Oh, I don’t care about the others. Tony is 
the only one I’ve- ever really loved. 

Prart. Nonsense! You were just as much in love with 
Jack Harris. You did everything in the world for him. You 
taught him to wear his clothes. You got him into society. 
And the moment he could do without you he chucked you. 
Tony will do just the same. 

DucHesse. I’m not going to be such a fool this time. I’m 
going to take care he can’t do without me. 

Peart. I can’t imagine what you see in him. You must 
know that... 

DucHEssE [interrupting]. There’s very little I don’t know. 
He’s a liar, a gambler, an idler, a spendthrift, but in his way 
he is fond of me. [Appealingly.] You can see he’s fond of 
me, can’t you? 

Prart. He’s so much younger than you, Minnie. 

Ducuesse. I can’t help it. I love him. 

Peary. Oh, well, I suppose it’s no good talking. As long as 
he makes you happy. 

Ducuessr. He doesn’t, He makes me miserable. But I 
love him. . . . He wants me to marry him, Pearl. 

Praru. You're not going to? 

Ducuessz. No, I won’t be such a fool as that. If I mar- 
ried him I’d have no hold over him at all. 


[Enter PotE to announce the Princess DELLA CERCOLA. 
She is a tall, thin woman of thirty-five with a pale, 
haggard face and great dark eyes. She is a gentle, 
kind creature, but there is something pathetic, almost 
tragic in her appearance. She is dressed, though very 
well and obviously by a Paris dressmaker, more quietly 
than the Ducuess or Pzaru. She has not only wealth, 
but distinction. | 
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Pour. Princess della Cercola. [ Exit. ] 
[PEARL gets up to receive her. They kiss.] 

Peary. Darling. 

Princess. D’you hate me for coming to bother you? I 
rang up because I know how difficult you are to catch. [Kiss- 
ing the Ducuxsse.] How are you, Minnie? 

Ducuesse. Don’t ask me for a-subscription, Flora. I’m 
so poor. 

Princess [smiling]. Wait till I tell you what it’s for and 
then you’ll remember that you had a father called Spender 
Hodgson. ; 

DucuessE [with a little groan]. As if I wanted to be re- 
minded of it. 

Prary. You're absurd, Minnie. You should make a joke 
of the pork. I always tell people about father’s hardware 
store, and when I haven’t got a funny story I invent one. 

Princess. You’ve made your father quite a character in 
London. 

Peart. That’s why I never let him come over. He couldn't 
possibly live up to his reputation. 

’  [FLemine Harvey comes forward from the inner room.| 

FLEMING. I’m going to say good-bye to you. 

Peart. You mustn’t go before I’ve introduced you to 
Flora. Flora, this is Mr. Fleming Harvey. He’s just come 
from America. He probably carries a six-shooter in his hip- 
pocket. 

Fiemine. I’m told I mayn’t say I’m pleased to make your 
acquaintance, Princess. 

Princess. When did you land? 

Fieminc. This morning. 

Princess. I envy you. 

‘FLEMING. Because I landed this morning? 

Princess. No, because a week ago you were in Amer- 
ica. 

Ducuessz. Flora! 

Fieminc. I was beginning to think it was something to 


be rather ashamed of. 
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Princess. Oh, you mustn’t pay any attention to Pearl 
and the Duchesse. They’re so much more English than the 
English. 

Peart. I notice you show your devotion to the country 
of your birth by staying away from it, Flora. 

Princess. Last time I was in America it made me so 
unhappy that I vowed I’d never go there again, 

DucueEsse. J was there ten years ago, when I was di- 
voreing Gaston. I hadn’t been in America since my mar- 
riage and I’d forgotten what it was like. Oh, it was so 
crude! Oh, it was so provincial! You don’t mind my saying 
so, Mr. Harvey? 

Fieminc. Not at all. You’re just as American as I am 
and there’s no reason why among ourselves we shouldn’t abuse 
the mother that bore us. 

Ducuessz, Oh, but I don’t look upon myself as an Amer- 
ican. I’m French. After all, I haven’t a trace of an American 
accent. To show you how it got on my nerves, I almost 
didn’t divorce Gaston because I thought I couldn’t bring 
myself to stay in America long enough. 

Princess. It’s not because it was crude and provincial 
that I was unhappy in America. And Heaven knows, Boston 
isn’t either. I was unhappy because after all it was home, 
the only real home I’ve ever had, and I was a stranger, 

Prart. My dear Flora, you’re being very sentimental. 

Princess [smiling]. I’m sorry, I apologize. You’re a New 
Yorker, Mr. Harvey? 

Fieminc. I’m proud of it, madam. 

Princess. New York’s wonderful, isn’t it? It has some- 
thing that no other city in the world has got. I like to think 
of Fifth Avenue on a spring day. The pretty girls in their 
smart frocks and neat shoes who trip along so gaily, and all 
the good-looking boys. 

Ducuesse. I grant that; some of the boys are too lovely 
for words, 

Princess. Everyone is so strong and confident. There’s 
such an exaltation in the air. You feel in the passers-by a 
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serene and unshakeable belief in the future. Oh, it’s very 
good to be alive in Fifth Avenue on a sunny day in 
April. 

Fiemine. It’s good for an American to hear another 
American say such pleasant things about his country. 

Princess. You must come and see me, and you shall tell 
me all the news of home. 

Peary. How high the newest building is and how much 
money the latest millionaire has got. 

FLEMING. Good-bye. é 

Peart. Have you made friends with Thornton Clay? 

Fieminc. I hope so. 

Peart. You must get him to give you the address of his 
tailor. 

Fiemine, Aren’t you pleased with my clothes? 

Peart. They’re very American, you know. 

Fiemine. So am I. 

[THORNTON CxLay comes forward. The DucugEsss strolls 
over to the inner room and is seen talking with Brssiz 
and Tony Paxton. ] 

Peary. Thornton, I was just telling Mr. Harvey that you’d 
take him to your tailor. 

Cuay. I was going to suggest it. 

Fieminc. My clothes are not at all a success. 

Peart. Who d’you go to? Schultz? 

Cuay. Of course. He’s the only tailor in London. [To 
FiLeMinG.] Between ourselves, he was born in Hamburg, 
but we can’t possibly do without him, so when he suddenly 
discovered he was a Swiss we fell on his neck and blessed him 
for the inspiration. 

Fieminc. I’m pleased, at all events, to think it’s a German 
tailor who’s going to make me look like an Englishman. 

[He goes out. THorNTON makes his farewells.] 

Cuay. Good-bye, Pearl. 

Peary. Are you going? Don’t forget you’re coming down 
to F eathers on Saturday. 
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Cuay. I won’t, indeed. I adore your week-end parties, 
Pearl. I’m so exhausted by Monday morning that I’m fit 
for nothing for the rest of the week. Good-bye. 


[He shakes hands and goes out. As he is going, Powe 
opens the door to announce Lord BLEANE. He is a very 
young man, very English in appearance, pleasant, clean 

and well groomed. | 


Potz. Lord Bleane. [ Exit. ] 

Peart. Dear Harry, how nice of you to come. 

Bueane. I’m in absolute despair. 

Peart. Good Heavens, why? 

BuLEANE. They’re sending a mission to Russia to hand 
the Garter to some big wig and I’ve got to go with it. 

Peart. Oh, but that’ll be very interesting. 

BLEANE, Yes, but we start to-morrow and I shan’t be able 
to come down to Feathers on Saturday. 

Peart. When do you come back? 

Bueane. In four weeks. 

Peart. Then come down to Feathers the Saturday after 
that. 

BuEANE. May I? 

Praryt. You must go and break the news to Bessie. She 
was so looking forward to your visit. 

Bueange. D’you think she’ll give me some tea? 

PEarL. I have no doubt, if you ask her nicely. 

[He goes over to the inner room.| 

Princess. Now I’ve got you to myself for two minutes. 
You will help me with my concert, won’t you? 

Peary. Of course. What do you want me to do? T’ll make 
Arthur Fenwick take any number of tickets. You know 
how charitable he is. 

Princess. It’s for a very good cause. 

Peary. I’m sure it is. But don’t harrow me with revolt- 
ing stories of starving children. I’m not interested in the 
poor. 

Princess [smiling]. How can you say that? 
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Peart. Are you? I often wonder if your philanthropy 
isn’t an elaborate pose. You don’t mind my saying that, do 
you? 

Princess [good-humouredly]. Not at all. You have no 
heart, and you can’t imagine that anyone else should 
have. ; 
Praru. I have plenty of heart, but it beats for people of 
my own class. 

Princess. I’ve only found one thing really worth doing 
with all this money I have and that is to help a little those 
who need help. 

PrarL [with a shrug]. So long as it makes you happy. 

Princess. It doesn’t, but it prevents me from being utterly 
miserable. 

Peart. You make me so impatient, Flora. You’ve got 
more money than you know what to do with. You're a 
princess. You’ve practically got rid of your husband. I 
cannot imagine what more you want. I wish I could get 
rid of mine. 

Princess [smiling]. I don’t know what you’ve got to com- 
plain of in George. 

Peary. That’s just it. I shouldn’t mind if he beat me 
or made love to chorus girls. I could divorce him then. Oh, 
my dear, thank your stars that you had a husband who was 
grossly unfaithful to you. Mine wants me to live nine months 
of the year in the country and have a baby every five min- 
utes. I didn’t marry an Englishman for that. 

Princess. Why did you marry him? 

Peart. I made a mistake. I’d lived all my life in New 
York. I was very ignorant. I thought a baronet was quite 
important. 

Princess. I often wonder if you’re happy, Pearl. 

Peart. Do you? Of course I’m happy. 

Princess. An ambassador told me the other day that 
you were the most powerful woman in London. It’s very 
wonderful how you’ve made your way. You had nothing 
very much to help you. 
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Peary. Shall I tell you how it was done? By force of 
character, wit, unscrupulousness, and push. 

Princess [smiling]. You’re very frank. 

Prarut. That has always been my pose. 

Princess. I sometimes think there’s positive genius in 
the way you’ve ignored the snubs of the great. 

Peart [with a chuckle]. You're being very apie 
Flora. 

Princess. And there’s something very like heroism in the 
callousness with which you’ve dropped people when they’ve 
served your turn. 

Peart. You're driving me to the conclusion that you don’t 
altogether approve of me. 

Princess. On the other hand, I can’t help admiring you. 
You’ve brought all the determination, insight, vigour, strength, 
which have made our countrymen turn America into what 
it is, to get what you wanted. In a way your life has 
been a work of art. And what makes it more complete is 
that what you’ve aimed at is trivial, transitory, and worth- 
less. 

Peary, My dear Flora, people don’t hunt in order to catch 
a fox. 

Princess. Sometimes doesn’t it make you rather nervous, 
when you're sitting on the top of your ladder, in case any- 
one should give it a kick as he passes? 

Peart. It’ll want more than a kick to topple my ladder 
over. D’you remember when that silly woman made such 
a fuss because her husband was in love with me? It wasn’t 
till I just escaped the divorce court that the duchesses really 
took me up. 

[The DucuEssE comes forward with Tony PAXTON. | 

Ducuesse. We really must be going, Pearl. I expect my 
masseur at six. Compton Edwardes told me about him. He’s 
wonderful, but he’s so run after, if you keep him waiting a 
moment he goes away. 

Peart. My dear, do be careful. Nancy Hallam got herself 
down to a mere nothing, but it made her look a hundred. 
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Ducuessz. Oh, I know, but Compton Edwardes has recom- 
mended to me a wonderful woman who comes every morning 
to do my face. 

PeaRL. You are coming to my ball, aren’t you? 

Ducuessz. Of course we’re coming. Yours are almost 
the only parties in London where one amuses oneself as much 
as at a night club. 

Peary. I’m having Ernest to come in and dance. 

Ducuessz. I thought of having him one evening. How 
much does he charge for coming in socially? 

Peart. Twenty guineas. 

Ducuesse. Good Heavens, I could never afford that. 

Peary. What nonsense! You're far richer than I am. 

Ducuesse. I’m not so clever, darling. I can’t think how 
you do so much on your income. . 

Prart [amused]. I’m a very good manager. 

DucueEsse. One would never think it. Good-bye, dear. 
Are you coming, Tony? [She goes out.] 

Tony. Yes. [Shaking hands with Praru.] I’ve not had 
a word with you to-day. 

Pearu [chafing him]. What are we to do about it? 

Princess. I must get Minnie to go to my concert. Min- 
nie. [She goes out.] 

[Tony is left face to face with PHart. | 

Tony. You're looking perfectly divine to-day. I don’t 
know what there is about you. 

Peart [amused, but not disconcerted|. It is nice of you 
to say so. 

Tony. I simply haven’t been able to take my eyes off 
you. 

Peart, Are you making love-to me? 

Tony. That’s nothing new, is it? 

Peary. You'll get into trouble. 

Tony. Don’t be disagreeable, Pearl. 

Peary. I don’t remember that I ever told you you might 
call me Pearl. 

Tony. It’s how I think of you. You can’t prevent me 


from doing that. 
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Peary. Well, I think it’s very familiar. 

Tony, I don’t know what you’ve done to me. I think 
of you all day long. 

Peary. I don’t believe it for a minute. You're an un- 
principled ruffian, Tony. 

Tony. Do you mind? 

Peart [with a. chuckle]. Shameless creature. I wonder 
what it is that Minnie sees in you. 

Tony. I have all sorts of merits. 

Peary. I’m glad you think so. I can only discover one. 

Tony. What is that? 

Peary. You’re somebody else’s property. 

Tony. Oh! 

Pearu [holding out her hand]. Good-bye. [He kisses her 
wrist. His lips linger. She looks at him from under her eye~ 
lashes.| It doesn’t make you irresistible, you know. 

Tony. There’s always the future. 

Prart. The future’s everybody’s property. 

Tony [in an undertone]. Pearl. 

Peart. Be quick and go. Minnie will be wondering why 
you don’t come. [He goes out. Praru turns away with a 
smile. Brssix and Lorp BLEANB advance into the room.] 
Has Harry broken the news to you that he can’t come down 
to us on Saturday? 


[The Princess comes in.] 


Princess. I’ve got my subscription. 

Peart. I kept Tony up here as long as I could so as to 
give you a chance. 

Princess [with a laugh]. That was really tactful. 

Peart. Poor Minnie, she’s as'mean as cat’s meat [with 
a glance at Bessie and Lorp B.]. If you’d like to come 
down to the morning room we can go through my visitors’ 
book and see who'll be useful to you. 

Princess. Oh, that would be kind of you. 

Prart [to BEANE]. Don’t go till I come back, will you? 
I haven’t had a word with you yet. 
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Burane, All right. 

[PEARL and PRINCEss go out. | 

Bessiz. I wonder if you sent those flowers, Lord Bleane. 

Burane. I did. I thought you wouldn’t mind. 

Bessie. It was very kind of you. 

[She takes two of the roses and puts them in her dress. 
BLEANE is overcome with shyness. He does not know 
how to begin.] 

Burang. D’you mind if I light a cigarette? 

Bessie. Not at all. . 

BEANE [as he lights it]. D’you know, this is the first time 
I’ve ever been alone with you. It was very tactful of Lady 
Grayston to leave us. 

Bessiz. I’m not sure if it wasn’t a trifle too tactful. 

BuLEeANE. I was hoping most awfully to have the chance 
of getting a talk with you. 

[The song of the lavender man is heard again in the street. 
Bsssiz welcomes the diversion. | 

Bessigz. Oh, listen, there’s the lavender man come back 
again. [She goes to the window and listens.| Throw him 
down a shilling, will you? 

Burane. All right. 

[He takes a coin from his pocket and throws it into the 
street. | 

Bessig. I seem to feel all the charm of England in that 
funny little tune. It suggests cottage gardens and hedges 
and winding roads. 

BuEeEANE, My mother grows lavender at home. When we 
were kids we were all made to pick it and my mother used to 
put it in little muslin bags and tie them on with pink ribbon. 
And she used to put them under the pillows of one’s bed and 
in all the drawers. Shall I ask her to send you some 
bags? 

Brssiz. Oh, that would be such a bother for her. 

Burane. It wouldn’t. She’d like to. And, you know, 
it’s not like the lavender you buy. It knocks spots off every- 
thing you can get in shops. 
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Bussiz, You must hate leaving London at this time of 

ear. 

: Burang. Oh, I’m not very keen on London. [Making a 
dash for it.| I hate leaving you. 

Bsssig [in comic desperation]. Let’s not talk about me, 
Lord Bleane. 

BuEANE. But that’s the only topic that occurs to me. 

Bessie. There’s always the weather in England. 

BuEANE. You see, I’m off to-morrow. 

Bessiz. I never saw anyone so obstinate. 

BLeANE. I shan’t see you again for nearly a month. We 
haven’t known one another very.long, and if I hadn’t been 
going away I expect I’d have thought it better to wait a bit. 

Bessiz [clasping her hands]. Lord Bleane, don’t propose 
to me. 

BuEaNgE. Why not? 

Brssiz. Because I shall refuse you. 

Bueang, Oh! 

Bessigz. Tell me about the part of the country you live 
in. I don’t know Kent at all. Is it pretty? 

Buieane. I don’t know. It’s home. 

Bzssiz. I love those old Elizabethan houses that you have 
in England with all their chimneys. - 
BuEane. Well, ours isn’t a show place, you know. It’s 
just a rather ugly yellow brick house that looks like a box, 
and it’s got a great big stucco portico in front of it. I think 

the garden’s rather jolly. 

Brssig. Pearl hates Feathers Nevil. She’d sell it if George 
would. She’s only really happy in London. 

BueaNe, I don’t know that I was so particularly struck 
on Bleane till I was over in France. When I was in the 
hospital at Boulogne there didn’t seem much to do but to 
think about things . . . it didn’t seem as if I could get well. 
I knew I should if they’d only let me come home, but they 
wouldn’t; they said I couldn’t be moved. It’s rather bleak 
in our part of the country. We’ve got an east wind that 
people find a bit trying, but if you’ve been used to it all 
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your life it bucks you up wonderful. In summer it can be 
awfully hot down there, but there’s always something fresh 
and salt in the air. You see, we’re so near the marshes . 

it was only just across the water and it seemed such an awful 
way off. I ain’t boring you, am I? 

Brssiz. No, I want you to tell me. 

BuEANneE. It’s a funny sort of country; there are lots of 
green fields and elm trees and the roads wind about—it’s 
rotten for motoring—and then you have the marshes with 
dykes in them; we used to jump them when we were boys 
and fall in mostly; and then there’s the sea. It doesn’t sound 
much, but I felt it was the most ripping thing I knew. And 
then there are hop-fields, I forgot them, and the cast houses. 
They’re rather picturesque, I suppose. I expect it’s like 
the lavender to you. To me it’s just England. [Brsstp gets 
up and walks towards the window. In the distance 1s heard 
the melancholy cry of the lavender man.| What are you 
thinking about? : 

Brssiz. It must be very wonderful to feel like that about 
one’s home. I’ve never known anything but a red stone 
house in Nineteenth Street. As soon as popper can get a 
decent offer for it we’re going to move farther up town. 
Mother has a fancy for Seventy- Seeond Street, I don’t know 
why. 

Bueane. Of course I know it couldn’t mean the same to 
a girl that it means to me. I shouldn’t expect anyone to live 
there always. I can be quite happy in London. 

Bessie [with a smile]. You’re determined to do it? 

Buesane. If you could bring yourself to ais me I’d try 
and give you a good time. 

Bessiz. Well, I suppose that’s a iene 

BLEANE. [ve never made one before and it makes me 
a bit nervous. 

Besstz. You haven’t said anything that I can answer 
yes or no to. 

Bueaneg, I don’t want to say anything that you can answer 
no to. 
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Bessie [with a chuckle]. Let me say that Vl think it 
over, may I? 

BLEANE. I’m going away to-morrow. 

Bassin. I'll give you an answer when you come sack, 

Burane. But that won’t be for four weeks. 

Bessig. It’ll give us both a chance to make up our minds. 
After all, it is rather a serious step. You may come to the 
conclusion that you don’t really want to marry me. 

BieaANeE. There’s no fear of that. 

Bessin. You’re coming down to Feathers for the week-end 
after you get back. If you change your mind send Pearl a 
wire putting yourself off. I shall understand and I shan’t 
be in the least hurt or offended. 

BueANE. ,Then it’s good-bye till then. 

Bessiz. Yes. And... thank you very much for wish- 
ing to marry me. 

Bueane. And thank you very much for not refusing me 
outright. 2 


[They shake hands and he goes out. She walks over to 
the window to look at him, glances at the watch on her 
wrist and then leaves the room. In a moment PoLE 
shows in ArTHUR Fenwick. He is a tall, elderly man 
with a red face and grey hair.| 


Pour. IT’ll tell her ladyship you're here, sir. 
Fenwick. That'll be very good of you. 

[Por goes out. FaNwick takes a cigar from his case 
and the evening paper from a table and settles himself 
down comfortably to read and smoke. He makes him- 
self very much at home.| 


[PEARL comes in.] 
Peart. Aren’t Bessie and Harry Bleane here? 
Fenwick. No. 


Peart. That’s very strange. I wonder what can have hap- 
pened. 

Fenwick. Never mind about Bessie and Harry Bleane 
now. Give me your attention now. 
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Peary. You're very late. 

Fenwick. I like to come when I stand a chance of find- 
ing you alone, girlie. 

Peart. I wish you wouldn’t call me girlie, Arthur. I do 
hate it, - 

Fenwick. That’s how I think of you. When I’m present 
at one of your big set outs and watch you like a queen 
among all those lords and ambassadors and big wigs I just 
say to myself she’s my girlie and I feel warm all over. I’m 
so proud of you then. You’ve got there, girlie, you’ve got 
there. 

PrEarRL [smiling]. You’ve been very kind to me, Arthur. 

Fenwick. You’ve got brains, girlie, that’s how you’ve done 
it. It’s brains. Underneath your flighty ways and that casual 
air of yours, so that one might think you were enjoying your- 
self and nothing more, I see you thinking it all out, pulling a 
string here and a string there; you’ve got them in the hollow 
of your hand all the time. You leave nothing to chance, Pearl, 
you're a great woman. 

Praru. Not great enough to make you obey your doctor’s 
orders. 

Fenwick [taking the cigar out of his mouth.| You're not 
going to ask me to throw away the first cigar I’ve had to-day? 

Praru. To please me, Arthur, They’re so bad for you. 

Fenwick. If you put it like that I must give in. 

Peary. I don’t want you to be ill. 

Fenwick. You’ve got a great heart, girlie. The world just 
thinks you’re a smart, fashionable woman, clever, brilliant, 
beautiful, a leader of fashion, but I know different. I know 
you’ve got a heart of gold. 

Peary. You're a romantic old thing, Arthur. 

Fenwick. My love for you is the most precious thing I 
have in the world. You’re my guiding star, you’re my ideal. 
You stand to me for all that’s pure and noble and clean in 
womanhood. God bless you, girlie, I don’t know what I should 
do if you failed me. I don’t believe I could live if I ever 
found out you weren’t what I think you. 
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Peart [with her tongue in her cheek]. You shan’t if I can 
help it. 

Fenwick. You do care for me‘a little, girlie? 

Peart. Of course I do. 

Fenwick. I’m an old man, girlie. 

Praru. What nonsense. I look upon you as a mere boy. 

Fenwick [flattered]. Well, I expect a good many young 
men would be glad to have my physique. I can work fourteen 
hours on end and feel as fresh as a daisy at the end of it. 

Peary. Your vitality is wonderful. . 

Fenwick. I sometimes wonder what it is that first drew 
you to me, girlie. 

Peart. I don’t know. I suppose it was the impression of 
strength you give. 

Fenwick. Yes, I’ve often been told that. It’s very difficult 
for people to be with me long without realizing that—well, 
that I’m not just the man in the street. 

Peart. I always feel I can rely on you. 

Fenwick. You couldn’t have said anything to please me 
better. I want you to rely on me. I know you. I’m the 
only man who’s ever understood you. I know that deep down 
in that big beating human heart of yours, you’re a timid help- 
less little thing, with the innocence of a child, and you want a 
man like me to stand between you and the world. My God, 
how I love you, girlie. 

Peary, Take care, there’s the butler. 

Fenwick. Oh, damn it, there’s always the butler. 


[PoLE comes in with a telegram and a parcel of books.] 


Peary [taking telegram and glancing at parcel.| What’s 
that, Pole? 

Pour. They’re books, my lady. They’ve just come from 
Hatchard’s. 

Peart. Oh, I know. Undo them, will you? [Pote cuts 
open parcel and takes out a bundle of four or five books. 
sara opens the telegram.] Oh, bother. There’s no answer, 
Pole. 
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Pour. Very good, my lady. [EHait. | 

Fenwick. Is anything the matter? 

Praru. That fool Sturrey was dining here to-night, and he’s 
just wired to say he can’t come. I do hate having my parties 
upset. I’d asked ten people to meet him. 

Fenwick. That’s too bad. 

Peart. Pompous owl. He’s refused invitation after invita- 
tion.. I asked him six weeks ago this time, and he hadn’t the 
face to say he was engaged. 

Fenwick. Well, I’m afraid you must give him up. I dare 
say you can do without him. 
Peart. Don’t be a fool, Arthur. I'll get hold of him some- 
how. He may be Prime Minister one of these days. [She 
reflects a moment.| I wonder what his telephone number is. 
[She gets up and looks in a book, and then sits down to tele- 
phone.| Gerrard 7035. If he comes once because I force him 
to, he’ll come again because he likes it. This house is like the 
kingdom of heaven. I have to compel them to come in... 
is Lord Sturrey in? Lady Grayston. Il hold the line. 
[Making her voice sweet and charming.] Is that you, Lord 
Sturrey? It’s Pearl Grayston speaking. I just called up to 
say it doesn’t matter a bit about to-night. Of course I’m dis- 
appointed you can’t come. But you must come another day, 
will you? That’s very nice of you! How about this day 
week? Oh, I’m sorry. Would Thursday suit you? Oh. Well, 
how about Friday? You’re engaged every evening next week? 
You are in demand. Well, I’ll tell you what, get your book 

and tell me what day you are free. 

Fenwick. You’re the goods, girlie. You’l) get there. 

Peart. Tuesday fortnight. Yes, that’ll suit me beautifully, 
8.30. I’m so glad you chose that day because I’m having 
Pablo Casals in to play. I shall look forward to seeing you. 
Good-bye. [She puts down the receiver.| This time I’ve got 
him. The ape thinks he understands music. 

Fenwick. Have you got Pablo Casals for Tuesday fort- 
night? 

Peart. No. 
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Fenwick. Are you sure you can get him? 

Peart. No, but I’m sure you can. 

Fenwick. You shall have him, girlie. [She takes the books 
that Pour brought in and puts them about the room.| What 
are you doing that for? 

Peary. They’re Richard Twining’s books. He’s coming 
to dinner to-night. 

Fenwick. Why d’you trouble about authors, girlie? 

Peart. London isn’t like New York, you know. People — 
like to meet them over here. 

Fenwick. I should have thought your position was quite 
strong enough to do without them. 

Peart. We live in a democratic age. They take the place 
in society of the fools whom kings kept about their courts in 
the middle ages. They have the advantage that they don’t 
presume on their position to tell one home truths. They’re 
cheap. A dinner and a little flattery is all they want. And 
they provide their own clothes. 

Fenwick. You litter up your house with their rotten 
books. 

Peary. Oh, but I don’t keep them. These are on approval. 
I shall send them all back to the bookseller to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

Fenwick. Pearl, you’re a little wonder, When you want 
to go into business you come to me and I'll take you into 
partnership. 

Peary. How is business? 

Fenwick. Fine. I’m opening two new branches next week. 
They laughed at me when I first came over here. They said 
I’d go bankrupt. I’ve turned their silly old methods upside 
down. He laughs longest who laughs last. 

Pearu [reflectingly.]| Ah, I can’t help thinking that’s what 
my dressmaker said when she sent in my bill. 

[He gives a slight start and looks at her shrewdly. He 
sees her blandly smiling. | 


Fenwick. Girlie, you promised me you wouldn’t run up 
any more bills. 
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Peart. That’s like promising to love, honor, and obey one’s 
husband; the kind of undertaking no one is really expected to 
carry out. 

Fenwick. You naughty little thing. 

Peary. It’s’ Suzanne—you know, the dressmaker in the 
Place Vendéme. The war has dislocated her business and she 
wants to get her money in. It isn’t very convenient for me to 
pay just at present. It’s rather a large sum. 

[She gives him a sheaf of type-written documents.| 
Fenwick. This looks more like a five-act play than a bill. 
Peart. Few plays keep up the interest to the last line. 
Fenwick [turns the pages and looks at the total.| And 

that is in the nature of a dramatic surprise. 

Peart. Clothes are expensive, aren’t they? I wish I could 
dress in fig-leaves. It would be cheap and I believe it would 
suit me. 

Fenwick [putting the bill in his pocket]. Well, I'll see 
what I can do about it. 

Peary. You are a duck, Arthur . . . would you like me to 
come and lunch with you to-morrow? 

Fenwick. Why, sure. 

Peary. All right. Now you must go, as I want to lie down 
before I dress for dinner. 

Fenwick. That’s right. Take care of yourself, girlie, 
you're very precious to me. 

Peart. Good-bye, dear old thing. 

Fenwick. Good-bye, girlie. 

[He goes out. As he goes to door telephone bell rings. 
Praru takes up receiver. | 

Prarut. You're speaking to Lady Grayston. Tony! Of 
course I know your voice. Well, what is it? I’m not at all 
stern. I’m making my voice as pleasant as I can. I’m sorry 
you find it disagreeable. [She gives a chuckle.] “No, I’m 
afraid I couldn’t come to tea to-morrow. I shall be engaged 
all the afternoon. What is the day after to-morrow? [Smil- 
ing.| Well, I must ask Bessie. I don’t know if she’s free. Of 
course I’m not coming alone. It would be most compromising. 
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A nice-looking young man like you. What would Minnie say? 
Oh, I know all about that. . . . I didn’t promise anything. I 
merely said the future was everybody’s property. A sleepless 
night. Fancy. Well, good-bye. . . . Tony, do you know the 
most enchanting word in the English language? Perhaps. 

[She puts down the telephone quickly and the curtain 

falls.] 
CURTAIN 


ACT II 


The ScENE is a morning-room at Feathers Nevil, the 
Graystons’ place in the country. It has an old-fashioned, 
comfortable look; nothing is very new; the chintzes are faded. 
Three long French windows lead on to a terrace. It 1s after 
dinner; a fine night and the windows are open. The women of 
the party are sitting down waiting for the men. They are 
PEARL and Berssin, the DucHESSE DE SURENNES and the 
PRINCESS DELLA CERCOLA. 


Princess. You must be exhausted after all the tennis you 
played this afternoon, Minnie. 

Ducuesse. Not a bit. I only played four sets. 

Princess. You played so vigorously. It made me quite hot 
to look at you. 

Ducuesse. If I didn’t take exercise I should be enormous. 
Oh, Flora, how I envy you. You can eat anything you choose 
and it has no effect on you. And what makes it so unfair is 
that you don’t care about food. I am a lazy and a greedy 
woman. I never eat any of the things I like and I never miss 
a day without taking at least an hour’s exercise. 

Princess [smiling]. If mortification is the first step in 
sanctity I’m sure you must be on the high road to it. 

Peart. One of these days you'll give up the struggle, 
Minnie, and like Flora take to good works. 
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DucuHEssE [with immense decision]. Never. I shall lie on 
my death bed with my hair waved and a little rouge on my 
cheeks, and with my last breath murmur: not gruel, it’s so 
fattening. 

Peary. Well, you’ll have more serious tennis to-morrow. 
Harry Bleane plays much better than Thornton. 

Ducuessg. It was very tiresome of him not to come till it 
was just time to dress. 

Peart. He only got back from Russia yesterday and he 
had to go down to see his mother. [With an amused glance at 
her sister.] Bessie asked me not to put him next her at dinner. 

Bessiz. Pearl, are you a cat! I do think it’s hateful the 
way you discuss my private affairs with all and sundry. 

Ducuessz. My dear Bessie, they’ve long ceased to be your 
private affairs. 

Praru. I’m afraid Bessie misses her opportunities. Just be- 
fore he went to Russia I left them alone together and nothing 
happened. All my tact was wasted. 

Bessim. Your tact was too obvious, Pearl. 

Ducuesse. Well, do be quick and bring him to the scratch, 
my dear. I’m growing tired of people asking me, is he going 
to propose or not. 

Bessiz. Don’t they ever ask, is she going to accept him or 
is she not? f 

Ducuesse. Of course you'll accept him. 

Bessiz. I’m not so sure. 

Princess [smiling]. Perhaps it depends on the way he 
asks. 

Peart. For Heaven’s sake, don’t expect too much romance. 
Englishmen aren’t romantic. It makes them feel absurd. 
George proposed to me when he was in New York for the Horse 
Show. I wasn’t very well that day and I was lying down. I 
was looking a perfect fright. He told me all about a mare 
he had and he told me all about her father and her mother 
and her uncles and her aunts, and then he said, look here, 
you’d better marry me. 

Princess. How very sudden. 
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Peary. Oh, I said, why didn’t you tell me you were going 
to propose. I’d have had my hair waved. Poor George, he 
asked why. 

Ducugsss. The French are the only nation who know how 
to make love. When Gaston proposed to me he went down > 
on his knees and he took my hand and he said he couldn’t live 
without me. Of course I knew that, because he hadn’t a cent, 
but still it thrilled me. He said I was his guiding star and his 
guardian angel. Oh, I don’t know what. It was beautiful. I 
knew he’d been haggling with papa for a fortnight about 
having his debts paid; but it was beautiful. 

Peart. Believe me, Bessie, the flourishing state of father’s 
store is a much sounder basis for matrimonial happiness than 
any amount of passion. 

Brsstz. Oh, Pearl, what is this you’ve been telling people 
about popper selling bananas? 

Peary. Bananas? Oh, I remember. They were saying that 
Mrs. Hanly used to wash the miners’ clothes in California. 
That and her pearls are taking her everywhere. I wasn’t go- 
ing to be outdone, so I said father used to sell bananas in the 
streets of New York. 

Brssip. He never did anything of the kind. 

Praru. I know he didn’t, but I thought people were getting 
rather tired of the hardware store and I made a perfectly kill- 
ing story out of it. I had a new Callot frock on and I thought 
I could manage the bananas. 

Ducuesse. A most unpleasant vegetable. So fattening. 


[The men come in, THorNToN Ciay, ARTHUR FENWICK, and 
FLEMING. PxrarL and Bessie get up.] 


Bzssin. You’ve been a long time. 

Ducuesssg. Where is Tony? 

Cuay. He and Bleane are finishing their cigars. 

Ducuessr. Well, Mr. Harvey, are you still enjoying life 
in London? 

Cuay. He should be. I’ve got him invitations to all the 
nicest parties. But he will waste his time in sight-seeing. 
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The other day, Thursday night, wasn’t it? I wanted to take 
him to Hurlingham and he insisted on going to the National 
Gallery instead. 

PEARL [smiling]. What an outrageous proceeding. 

Fiemine. I don’t see that it was any more outrageous for 
me than for you. I saw you coming in just as I was going out. 

Peart. I had a reason to go. Arthur Fenwick has just 
bought a Bronzino and I wanted to see those in the National 
Gallery. 2 

Ducuesse. I think it’s much more likely that you had an 
assignation. I’ve always heard it’s a wonderful place for that. 
You never meet any of your friends, and if you do they’re 
there for the same purpose and pretend not to see you. 

Fiemine. I certainly only went to see the pictures. 

Cuay. But good Heavens! If you want to do that there’s 
Christie’s and there you will meet your friends. 

Fiemine. I’m afraid you’ll never make a man of fashion 
out of me, Thornton. 

Peart. I wish those men would come and then we could 
dance. 

Ducuesse. Oh, that’ll be charming. It’s such good exer- 
cise, isn’t it? I’m told that you dance divinely, Mr. Harvey. _ 

Fiemina. I don’t know about that. I dance. 

DucueEssE [to the Princess]. Oh, my dear, who d’ you 
think I danced with the other night? [Impressively.] 
Ernest. 

Princess. Oh! 

Ducuesse. My dear, don’t say oh! like that. Don’t you 
know who Ernest is? 

Peary. Ernest is the most sought man in London. 

Princess. Do you mean the dancing master? 

Ducuesse. Oh, my dear, you mustn’t call him that. He’d 
be furious. He isn’t a professional. He gives lessons at ten 
guineas an hour, but only to oblige. He’s invited to all the 
best dances. . ; 

Fieminc. One of the things that rather surprised me at 
balls was to sée all these dancing masters. . Do English girls 
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like to be pawed about by Greeks, Dagos, and Bowery 
toughs? 

Cuay. You Americans who live in America, you're so 
prudish. 

Ducuesse. Believe me, I would go to any dance where 
there was the remotest chance of meeting Ernest. It’s a per- 
fect dream to dance with him. He showed me a new step and 
I can’t get it quite right. I don’t know what I shall do if I 
don’t run across him soon again. [BLEANE and Tony PAXTON 
come in from the terrace.| At last. 

Tony. We’ve been taking a stroll in the garden. 

Peart. I hope you showed him my tea house. 

Bessiz. It’s Pearl’s new toy. You must be sure to admire 
rt 

Peart. I’m very proud of it. You know George won’t let 
me do anything here. He says it’s his house and he isn’t go- 
ing to have any of my muck. He won’t even have new 
chintzes. Well, there was an old summer house [pointing] 
just over there, and it was all worm-eaten and horrid and 
tumble-down, and what they call picturesque, but it was 
rather a nice place to go and have tea in, as it had a really 
charming view; I wanted to pull it down and put up a smart 
Japanese tea house instead, but George wouldn’t hear of it 
because, if you please, his mother—a peculiarly plain woman 
—used to sit and sew there. Well, I bided my time, and the 
other day when George was in London I pulled down the old 
summer house, got my Japanese tea house down from town, 
put it up, and had everything finished by the time George came 
back twenty-four hours later. He very nearly had an apoplec- 
tic stroke.. If he had I should have killed two birds with one 
stone. — 

Brssig. Pearl! 

Princess. I don’t know why you furnished it so elabor- 
ately. 

Peart, Well, I thought in the hot weather I’d sleep there 
sometimes. It’ll be just like sleeping in the open air. 

Fenwick. These young people like to dance, Pearl. 
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Peart. Where would you like to dance, in here with the 
gramophone or in the drawing-room with the pianola? 

Bessiz. Oh, in the drawing-room. 

Praru. Let’s go there then. 

Bzssig [to Cuay]. Come and help me get the rolls out. 

Cuay. Right you are. 

[They go out, followed by the DucHrssr, Prart, and 
Tony, Fenwick and Bxssin. | 

FLEMING [to the Princess]. Aren’t you coming? 

Princess. No, I think I’ll stay here for the present. But 
don’t bother about me. You must go and dance. 

Fiemine. There are enough men without me. I’m sure 
Thornton Clay is a host in himself. 

Princess. You don’t like Thornton? 

Firemine. What do they think of a man like Thornton Clay 
in England? Don’t they despise him? 

Princess. Everywhere, in New York as much as in London, 
there are masses of people struggling to get into society. It’s 
such a common sight that one loses the sense of there being 
anything disgraceful in it. Pearl would tell you that English 
society is a little pompous; they welcome a man who can 
make them laugh. Thornton is very useful. He has high 
spirits, he’s amusing, he makes a party go. 

Fieminc. I should have thought a man could find some 
better use for his life than that. 

Princess. I’m so glad that you’re not going to be sled 
by this English life that dazzles so many of our countrymen. 
Amuse yourself, learn what you can from it, take all the good 
it offers you, and go back to America. 

Fieminc. I shall be glad to go back. Perhaps I ought 
never to have come. 

Princess. I’m afraid you’re not very happy. 

Fiemine. I don’t know what makes you think that. 

Princess. It’s not very hard to see that you’re in love with 
Bessie. 

Fiemine. Did you know that I was engaged to her? 

PrINcEss [surprised]. No. 
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Fieminc. I was engaged to her before I went to Harvard. 
I was eighteen then and she was sixteen. 

Princess. How very early in life you young people settle 
things in America. 

Fieminec. Perhaps it was rather silly and childish. But 
when she wrote and told me that she thought we’d better 
break it off I discovered I cared more than I thought. 

Princess. What did you say to her? 

FiLeminG. I couldn’t try to hold her to a promise she gave 
when she was a school girl. I answered that I sympathized 
and understood. 

Princess. When did this, happen? 

Fiemine. A couple of months ago. Then I got the chance 
_ to go over to Europe and I thought I’d come to see what was 

going on. It didn’t take me long to tumble. 

Princess. You're bearing it very well. 

. Fiemine. Oh, the only thing I could do was to be pleasant. 
I should only have bored her if I’d made love to her. She 
took our engagement as an amusing joke and there wasn’t 
anything for me to do but accept her view of it. She was 
having the time of her life. At first I thought perhaps she’d 
grow tired of all these balls and parties, and then if I was on 
the spot I might persuade her to come back to America with 
me. 

Princess. You may still. 

Fieminc. No, I haven’t a chance. The first day I arrived 
she told me how wonderful she thought this English life. She 
thinks it full and varied. She thinks it has beauty. 

Princess. That sounds rather satirical. 

FLEMING. Pearl has been very nice to me. She’s taken me 
about, I’ve driven with her constantly, I’ve sat in her box at 
the opera, I’m her guest at the moment. If I had any decency 
I'd hold my tongue, 

Princess. Well? . 

FLEMING [bursting out impetuously.] There’s something in 
these surroundings that makes me fee! terribly uncomfortable. 
Under the brilliant surface I suspect all kinds of ugly and 
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shameful secrets that everyone knows and pretends not to. 
This is a strange house in which the husband is never seen and 
Arthur Fenwick, a vulgar sensualist, acts as host, and it’s an 
attractive spectacle, this painted duchesse, devouring with her 
eyes a boy young enough to be her son. And the conversation 
—I don’t want to seem a prude; I daresay people over here 
talk more freely than the people I’ve known; but surely there 
are women who don’t have lovers, there are such things as 
honour and decency and self-restraint here. If Bessie is go- 
ing to remain over here I wish to God she’d marry her lord at 
once and get out of it quickly. 

Princess. D’you think she’ll be happy? 

Firemine. Are they any of them happy? How can they 
expect to be happy when they marry for— [The Princsss 
gives a sudden start and FLEMING stops short.] I beg your 
pardon. I was forgetting. Please forgive me. You see, you’re 
so different. 

Princess. - I’m sorry I interrupted you. What were you 
going to say? 

Fiemine. It wasn’t of any importance. You see, I’ve been 
thinking it over so much that it rather got on my nerves. And 
I haven’t been able to tell anyone what I was thinking about. 
I’m dreadfully sorry. 

PrINcgess. You were going to say, how can they expect to 
be happy when they marry for a trumpery title. You thought, 
they’re snobs, vulgar snobs, and the misery of their lives 
is the proper punishment for their ignoble desires. 

FLEMING [very apologetically]. Princess. 

Princess [ironically]. Princess. 

FLeminc. Believe me, I hadn’t the smallest intention of 
saying anything to wound you. 

Princess. You haven't. It’s too true. Most of us marry 
foreigners and they are merely snobs. But I wonder if it’s 
all our fault. We’re not shown a better way of life. No one 
has ever hinted to us that we have any duty towards our own 
country. We’re blamed because we marry foreigners, but 
columns are written about us in the papers, our photographs 
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are published, our friends are excited and envious. After all 
we are human. At first when people addressed me as Princess 
I couldn’t help feeling thrilled. Of course it was snobbishness. 

FLEMING. You make me feel a terrible cad. 

Princess. But sometimes there’ve been other motives too. 
Has it ever occurred to you that snobbishness is the spirit of 
romance in a reach-me-down? I was only twenty when I 
married Marino. I didn’t see him as a fortune-hunting Dago, 
but as the successor of a long line of statesmen and warriors. 
There’d been a pope in his family, and a dozen cardinals, one 
of his ancestors had been painted by Titian, for centuries 
they’d been men of war, with power of life and death. When 
Marino came and asked me to marry him it was romance 
that stood in his shoes and beckoned to me. I thought of the 
palace in Rome which I had visited as a tripper and where I 
might reign as mistress. I thought it was splendid to take my 
place after all the great ladies, Orsinis, Colonnas, Gaetanis, 
Alcobrandinis. I loved him. 

Fiemine, But there’s no need to tell me that you could 
never do anything from an unworthy motive. 

Princess. My husband’s family had been ruined by specu- 
lation. He was obliged to sell himself. He sold himself for 
five million dollars. And I loved him. You can imagine the 
rest. First he was indifferent to me, then I bored him, and at 
last he hated me. Oh, the humiliation I endured. When my 
child died I couldn’t bear it any longer. I left him. I went 
back to America. I found myself a stranger. I was out of 
place, the life had become foreign to me. I couldn’t live at 
home. I settled in England, and here were strangers too. I’ve 
paid very heavily for being a romantic girl. 


[BEssIE comes in.] 


Bessig. Really, Fleming, it’s too bad of you to sit in here 
and flirt with the princess. We want you to come and dance. 
[The Princess, agitated, gets up and goes out into the 
garden. | 
[Looking after her.| Is anything the matter? 
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Fiemine. No. 

Bessiz. Are you coming to dance or are you not? 

Fiemine. I had quite a talk with Lord Bleane after dinner, 
Bessie. 

Besstz [smiling]. Well? 

Fiemine. Are you going to accept the coronet that he’s 
dangling before your eyes? 

Bessigz. It would be more to the point if you asked 
whether I am going to accept the coronet that he’s laying at 
my feet. 

Fiemine. He’s a very nice fellow, Bessie. 

Bessiz, I know that. 

Fiemine. I wanted to dislike him and I couldn’t. 

Berssiz. Why? 

Fieminc. Well, I don’t think much of these English lords 
who run after American girls for their money. I expected him 
to be a brainless loafer, with just enough cunning to know his 
market value, but he’s a modest, unassuming fellow. And he’s 
cheery. I wanted him to talk about the war, but he wouldn’t. 
To tell the truth, I’m puzzled. 

Bessie [chaffing him]. Fancy that. 

Fieminea. I think it’s a low-down thing he’s doing, and yet 
he doesn’t seem a low-down fellow. 

Bessigz. He might be in love with me, you know. 

Fiemine. Is he? 

Bessiz, No. 

FLeminG. Are you going to marry him? 

Bzssig. I don’t know. 

FLemMinc. I suppose he’s come here to ask you. 

Bessie [after a short pause]. He asked me a month ago. I 
promised to give him an answer when he came back from 
Russia ... I’m in a panic. He’s waiting to get me alone. I 
was able to be quite flippant about it when I had a month 
before me, but now, when I’ve got to say yes or no, I’m so 
jumpy I don’t know what to do with myself. 

Fieminc. Don’t marry him, Bessie. 

Bessig. Why not? 
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Fiemine. Well, first you’re no more in love with him than 
he is with you. 

Bessie. And then? 

FLeminG. Isn’t that enough? 

Bessiz. I wonder if you realize what he offers me. Do you 
know what the position of an English peeress is? 

Fieminc. Does it mean so much to be called your ladyship 
by tradesmen. 

Bessiz. You donkey, Fleming. If I marry an American 
boy my life will be over; if I marry Harry Bleane it will be 
only just beginning. Look at Pearl. I could do what she’s 
done; I could do more, because George Grayston isn’t ambi- 
tious. I could make Harry do anything I liked. He would 
go into politics and I should have a salon. Why, I could do 
anything. 

Fiemine [drily]. I don’t know why you should be in a 
panic. You’ve evidently made up your mind. You'll have a 
brilliant marriage, with crowds outside the church, your photo- 
graph will be in,all the papers, you’ll go away for your honey- 
moon and you’ll come back. What will you do then? 

Brssig. Why, settle down. 

Fiemine. Will you break your heart like the princess be- 
cause your husband has taken a mistress, or will you take 
lovers like the Duchesse de Surennes, or will you bore your- 
self to death like Pearl because your husband is virtuous and 
wants you to do your duty. 

Bessiz. Fleming, you’ve got no right to say things like that 
to me. 

FLEMING. I’m sorry if I’ve made you angry. I had to say 
it. 

Brssiz. Are you quite sure that it’s for my sake you don’t 
want me to marry Lord Bleane? 


[Lorp BLEANE enters from terrace.] 


BEANE. I was looking for you everywhere. I wondered 
where you’d got to. 
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[There is a moment’s pause. FuemMinG Harvey looks from 
BgssiE to BLEANE. ] 

‘FLEMING. I really must go and dance with the duchesse or 
she’ll never forgive me. 

BuEANE. I’ve just been dancing with her. My dear fellow, 
it’s the most violent form of exercise I’ve ever taken. 

Fiemine. I’m in very good condition. [He goes out.] 

BiEANE. Blessings on him. 

Brssiz. Why? 

BueANE. Because he’s left us alone. Ask me another. 

Bessim. I don’t think I will. 

Bueane, Then I’ll ask you one. 

Brssim. Please don’t. Tell me all about Russia. 

BueANE. Russia is an empire. Its capital is Petrograd. It 
has three rivers of navigable size. 

Bessiz. You're in very high spirits to-night. 

BLEANE. You may well wonder. Everything has conspired 
to depress them. 

Brssig. Oh, what nonsense. 

Bueaneg. First, I was in England thirty-six hours before I 
had a chance of seeing you, secondly when I arrived you’d 
already gone up to dress, then when I was expecting to sit next 
to you at dinner I was put between Lady Grayston and the 
princess, and lastly you made me pound away at that beastly 
pianola when I wanted to dance with you. 

Bessiz. Well, you’ve survived it all. 

BuEANE. What I want to point out to you is that if not- 
withstanding I’m in high spirits I must have a most, engaging 
nature. 

Bessiz. I never dreamt of denying it. 

‘Burane. So much to the good. 

Bessie. The man’s going to propose to me. 

BuEaneE. No, I’m not. 

Bessiz. I beg your pardon. My mistake. 

Bueane. I did that a month ago. 

Bessiz. There’s been a change of moon since then and no 
proposal holds good after the new moon. 
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BuEANE. I never knew that. 

Bessiz. You’ve been down to see your mother. 

BLEANE. She sends you her love. 

Bzssig. Have you told her? 

BuEANeE. I told her a month ago. 

[Bessie does not speak for a moment; when she answers 
it is more gravely. | 

Bessiz, You know, I want to be frank with you. You 
won’t think it disagreeable of me, will you? I’m not in love 
with you. 

BuEANE. I know. But you don’t positively dislike me? 

Bessiz. No, I like you very much. 

BuEANE. Won’t you risk it, then? 

Bessie [almost tragically]. I can’t make up my mind. 

BuEANE. I[’ll do all I can to make you happy. I'll try not 
to make a nuisance of myself. 

Bxssiz. I suppose I’m a perfect fool. I ought to play the 
game prettily. You see, I know that you can’t afford to marry 
a girl who isn’t well-to-do. Everyone knows what I. have. 
Pearl has taken good care that they should. You wouldn’t 
ever have thought of me otherwise. We’re arranging a deal. 
You give your title and your position and I give my money. 
It’s a commonplace thing enough, but somehow it sticks in my 
throat. 

[BLEANE hesitates a moment and walks up and down 
thinking. | 

BLEANE. You make me feel an awful swine. The worst of 
it is that some part of what you say is true. I’m not such a 
fool that I didn’t see your sister was throwing us together. I 
don’t want to seem a conceited ass, but a fellow in my sort of 
position can’t help knowing that many people think him rather 
a catch. Mothers of our marriageable daughters are very 
transparent sometimes, you know; and if they don’t marry 
their daughters they’re determined it shan’t be for want of 
trying. 

Brssin. Oh, I can quite believe that. I have noticed it in 
American mothers too. 
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Bueane. I knew it would be a good thing if I married you. 
I don’t suppose I should have thought about you if I hadn’t 
been told you were pretty well off. It’s beastly now, saying 
all that. 

Besstm. I don’t see why. 

Bueane. Because after a bit I found out I’d fallen in love 
with you. And then I didn’t care if you hadn’t got a bob, I 
wanted to marry you because—because—I didn’t know what 
to do without you. 

Bressiz. Harry! 

BueANnE. Do believe me, I swear it s true. I don’t care a 
hang about the money. After all we could get along without 
it. And I love you. 

Bresstz. It’s very good to hear you say that. I’m so ab- 
surdly pleased and flattered. 

BuEANE, You do believe it, don’t you? 

Bessig. Yes. 

Bueane. And will you marry me? 

Bessiz. If you like. 

Buzane. Of course I like. 

[He takes her in his arms and kisses her. | 

Bessiz. Take care, someone might come in. 

BLEANE [smiling and happy]. Come into the garden with 
me. 


[He stretches out his hand; she hesitates a moment, 
smiles, takes it, and together they go out on to the 
terrace. For the moment the music of a one step is 
heard more loudly, and then the DucuHEssE and Tony 
Paxton come in. She sinks into a chair, fanning her- 
self and he goes over to a table, takes a cigarette and 
lights it. ] 

Ducuessz. Did you see? That was Harry Bleane and 
Bessie. I wondered where they were. 

Tony. You’ve got eyes like a lynx. 

Ducuesse. I’m positive they were hand in hand. 

Tony. It looks as if she’d worked it at last. 
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Ducuessz. I don’t know about that. It looks as if he’d 
worked it. 

Tony. She’s not such a catch as all that. If I were a peer 
I'd sell myself for a damned sight more than eight thousand a 
year. 

Ducusssp. Don’t stand so far away, Tony. Come and sit 
on the sofa by me. 

Tony [going over to her.]| I say, I’ve been talking to 
Bleane about two-seaters. 

DucuHesseE [very coldly]. Oh. 

Tony [giving her a look out of the corner of his eye.] He 
says I can’t do better than get a Talbot. 

DucueEssE. I don’t see why you want a car of your own. 
You can always use one of mine. 

Tony. That’s not the same thing. After all, it won’t cost 
much, I can get a ripper for just over five hundred pounds, 
with a really smart body and self-starter and everything. 

Ducuesse. You talk as though five hundred pounds were 
nothing at all. 

Tony. Hang it all, it isn’t anything to you. 

Ducuesse. What with the war and one thing and another 
I’m not so terribly flush just now. No one knows the claims I 
have on me. Because one has a certain amount of money one’s 
supposed to be made of it. They don’t realize that if one 
‘spends it in one way one can’t spend it in another. It costs 
me seven thousand pounds to have my house redecorated. 

Tony [sulkily]. You said I could buy myself a car. 

Ducuessz. I said I’d think about it. I wasn’t under the 
impression that you’d go and order one right away. 

Tony. I’ve practically committed myself now. 

Ducuessr. You only want a car so that you can be inde- 
pendent of me. 

Tony. Well, hang it all, you can’t expect me to be tied 
down to your apron strings always. It’s a bit thick if when- 
ever I want to take a man down to play golf I have to ring 
up and ask if I can have one of your cars. It makes me look 
such an ass, 
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Ducuessz. Don’t you know there’s nothing in the world I 
wouldn’t do for you? , 

Tony [quickly]. Well, why don’t you marry me? 

DucussseE [with a gasp]. I can’t do that. You know I 
can’t do that. 

Tony. Why not? You could still call yourself Duchesse 
de Surennes. 

Ducuesse. No, I’ve always told you nothing would induce 
me to marry. 

Tony. That shows how much you love me. 

Ducuesse. Marriage is so middle class. It takes away all 
the romance of love. 

Tony. You simply want to have your freedom and keep me 
bound hand and foot. Do you think it’s jolly to know what 
people say about me? After all I’ve got some pride, 

Ducuesse. I’m sure we shall be able to get you a job soon | 
and then no one will be able to say anything. 

Tony. I’m getting fed up with the whole business; I tell 
you that straight. I’d just as soon chuck it. 

Ducuegssz. Tony, you don’t mean to say you want to leave 
me! JI tell you I’ll kill myself if you do. I couldn’t bear it, 
I couldn’t bear it! Ill kill myself. 

Tony. For God’s sake, don’t make such a row. 

DucuessE. Say you don’t mean it, Tony, I shall scream. 

Tony. I don’t want to make you unhappy, but really some- 
times you are unreasonable. 

Ducuesse. You mean about the car? 

Tony. I wasn’t thinking about the car then. 

Ducuesse. You can have it if you like. 

Tony. I don’t want it now. 

Ducuessz. Tony, don’t be unkind. 

Tony. I’m not going to take any more presents from you. 

Ducuesse. I didn’t mean to be unreasonable. I’d like you 
to have the car, Tony. I’ll give you a check for it to-morrow. 
[Coazingly.] Tell me what the body’s like. 

Tony [sulkily]. Oh, it’s a torpedo body. 

DucueEsse. You'll take me for a drive in it sometimes. 
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[He turns round and looks at her. She puts out her 
hand; he thaws and smiles engagingly. | 

Tony. I say, you are awfully kind to me. 

Ducuessr. You do like me a little, don’t you? 

Tony. Of course I do. 

Ducuesse. You have a good heart, Tony. Kiss me. 

Tony [He kisses her. Pleased and excited.] 1 saw an aw- 
fully jolly body in a shop in Trafalgar Square the day before 
yesterday. I’ve got a half mind to get the people who made 
your body to copy it, 

Ducuesse. Why don’t you get it at the shop you saw it at? 
My people are terribly expensive and they aren’t any better 
than anybody else. 

Tony. Well, you see, I don’t know anything about the 
firm. I just happened to catch sight of it as I was passing. 

DucHesse. What on earth were you doing in Trafalgar 
Square on Thursday? I thought you were going to Ranelagh. 

Tony. I was put off. I hadn’t got anything to do, so I 
thought I’d just slope to the National Gallery for half an hour. 

Ducugssg. That’s the place I should have expected you 
to go to. . 

[A sudden suspicion comes to the DucHEssE that he was 
there with Praru, but she makes no sign that he can 
see. | 

[Blandly|. Did you look at the Bronzinos? 

Tony [falling into the trap]. Yes. Arthur Fenwick bought 
one the other day at Christie’s. He paid a devil of a price for 
it too. 

DucuessE [clenching her hand in effort to hide her agita- 
tion]. Oh! 

Tony. I do think it’s rot, the prices people pay for old 
masters. I’m blowed if I’d give ten thousand pounds for a 
picture. 

Ducuesse. We’ll go to the National Gallery together one 
of these days, shall we? 

Tony. I don’t know that I want to make a habit of it, you 
know. 
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[Peart and THoRNTON Cuay come in. During the conversa- 
tion the DucHEssE surreptitiously watches Peary and 
Tony for signs of an intelligence between them. | 


Peary. I’ve got great news for you. Bessie and Harry 
Bleane are engaged. 
Ducuessse. Oh, my dear, I’m so glad. How gratified you 
must be. 
Peary. Yes, I’m delighted. You must come and congratu- 
late them. 
Cuay. Above all we must congratulate one another. We’ve 
all worked for it, Pearl. 
Tony. He hadn’t much chance, poor blighter, had he? 
Peary. We're going to have one more dance and then 
Arthur wants to play poker. You must come. 
Cuay [to the DucurssE]. Will you dance this with me, 
Minnie? 
Ducuessz. I’d like to. 
[Cuay gives her his arm. She throws Tony and Praru a 
glance and purses her lips. She goes out with Cuay.] 


Prarut. You haven’t danced with me yet, Tony. You 
should really pay some attention to your hostess. 
Tony. I say, don’t go. 
Peary. Why not? 
Tony. Because I want to talk to you. 
Pearu [| flippantly]. If you want to whisper soft nothings in 
my ear you’ll find the one step exceedingly convenient. 
Tony. Yourre a little beast, Pearl. 
“Peart. You’ve been having a long talk with Minnie. 
Tony. Oh, she’s been making me a hell of a scene. 
Peary, Poor thing, she can’t help it. She adores you. 
Tony. I wish she didn’t and you did. 
Pear [with a chuckle]. My dear, it’s your only attraction 
for me that she adores you. Come and dance with me. 
Tony. You’ve got a piece of hair out of place. 
Peart. Have I? [She takes a small glass out of her bag 
and looks at herself. As she does so Tony steps up behind her 
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and kisses her neck.] You fool! Don’t do that! Anyone 
might see us. 

Tony. I don’t care. 

Prarut. I do. Arthur’s as jealous as cat’s meat. 

Tony. Arthur’s playing the pianola. 

Peary. There’s nothing wrong with my hair. 

Tony. Of course there isn’t. You’re perfectly divine to- 
night. I don’t know what there is about you. 

Peary. You're a foolish creature, Tony. 

Tony. Let’s go into,the garden. 

Peary. No, they’ll be wondering where we are. 

Tony. Hang it all, it’s not so extraordinary to take a stroll 
instead of dancing. 

Praru. I don’t want to take a stroll. 

Tony. Pearl. 

Peart. Yes? [She looks at him. For a moment they stare 
at one another in silence. A hot flame of passion leaps up sud- 
denly between them, and envelops them, so that they forget 
everything but that they are man and woman. The air seems 
all at once heavy to breathe. Praru, like a bird in a net, 
struggles to escape. Their voices sink and unconsciously they 
speak in whispers.| Don’t be a fool, Tony. 

Tony [hoarsely|. Let’s go down to the tea house. 

Praru. No, I won't. 

‘Tony. We shall be quite safe there. 

Praru. I daren’t. It’s too risky. 

Tony. Oh, damn the risk. 

PrArRL [agitated]. I can’t. 

Tony. I'll go down there and wait. 

Peart [breathlessly]. But—if they wonder where I am? 

Tony. They’ll think you’ve gone up to your room. 

Peary. I won’t come, Tony. 

Tony. Vl wait for you. 


[As he goes out, ARTHUR FENWICK comes in. PRARL gives 
a slight start, but quickly recovers herself.| 
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Fenwick. Look here, I’m not going.on pounding away at 
that wretched pianola unless you come and dance, Pearl. 

PEARL [exhausted]. I’m tired; I don’t want to dance any 
more. 

Fenwick. Poor child, you look quite pale. 
_ Peart. Do I? I thought I’d put plenty of rouge on. Am 
I looking revolting? ' 

Fenwick. You always look adorable. You’re wonderful. 
I can’t think what you see in an old fellow like me. 

Pear. You’re the youngest man I’ve ever known. 

Fenwick. How -well you know the thing to say to please 
me. 

[He ws just going to take her in his arms, but instinctively 
she draws back.] 

Praru. Let’s play poker now, shall we? 

Fenwick. Not if you’re tired, darling. 

Praru. I’m never too tired for that. 
' Fenwick. You don’t know how I adore you. It’s a 
privilege to be allowed to love you. 

PEARL [sure of herself again.] Oh, what nonsense. You'll 
make me vain if you say things like that. 

Fenwick. You do love me a little, don’t you? I want your 
love so badly. 

Peart. Why I dote on you, you silly old thing. 

[She takes his face in her hands and kisses him, avoids 
his arms that seek to encircle her and goes towards 
door. | 

Fenwick. Where are you going? 

Praru. I’m just going to my room to arrange my face. 

Fenwick. My God, how I love you, girlie. There’s nothing 
in the world I wouldn’t do for you. 

Peary. Really? 

Fenwick. Nothing. 

Peart. Then ring for Pole and tell him to set out the card: 
table and the counters. 

Fenwick. And I was prepared to give you a walile coat or a 
diamond tiara. 
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Peart. I much prefer chinchilla and emeralds. 
Fenwick [taking her hand]. Must you really go and 
arrange your face? 
Peary. Really. : 
Fenwick. Be quick, then. I can hardly bear you out of 
my sight. [He kisses her hand.] 
Peart. [She looks at him tenderly.] Dear Arthur. 
[She goes out.] 
[Fenwick rings the bell. Then he goes on the terrace 
and calls out.| 
Fenwick. Thornton, we’re going to play poker. Get them 
to come along, will you? 
Cuay [outside]. Right-o! 


[PoLE comes in.] 


Fenwick. Oh, Pole, get the card table ready. - 

Poe. Very good, sir. 

Fenwick. And we shall want the counters. Let’s have 
those mother-o’-pearl ones that I brought down the last time 
I was here. 

Poe. Very good, sir. 


[The PrincEss comes in. POouE proceeds to bring a card table 
into the centre of room and unfolds it. He gets a box of 
counters out of a drawer and puts them on the table. | 


Fenwick. Pearl has just gone to her room. She’ll be here 
in one minute. 

Princess [looking at the preparations]. This looks like 
more dissipation. 

Fenwick. We're going to have a little game of poker. I 
don’t think we ought to play very long; Pearl is looking 
terribly tired. She’s a very wonderful woman. It’s very seldom 
you meet a woman like Pearl. She’s got a remarkable brain. 
I’ve frequently discussed business with her and I’ve been 
amazed at her clear grasp of complicated matters. I owe a 
great deal to her. And she’s good, Princess, she’s good. She’s 
got a heart of gold. 
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Princess. I’m sure she has. 

Fenwick. She’ll always do a good turn to anybody. She’s 
the most generous, the most open-handed woman I’ve ever 
met. 

[The DucHEssE comes in as he says these words.1 


DucuHesse, Who is this? 
Fenwick. We were talking of our hostess. 
DucueEsse. I see. 


[She has her bag in her hand; when the others are not 
looking she hides it behind a sofa.] 


FENWICK [innocently]. She would adorn any sphere. She’s 
got everything, tact, brains, energy, beauty. 

Ducuegssz. Virtue. 

Fenwick. If I were the British people I’d make her Prime 
Minister. 

Princess [smiling]. You’re an excellent friend, Mr. Fen- 
wick. 

Fenwick. Of course you’ve heard of her hostel for young 
women alone in London? 

DucuHeEsseE [sweetly]. Yes, there was a great deal about it 
in the papers, wasn’t there? 

Fenwick. That’s the thing I’ve always admired in Pearl. 
She has a thoroughly modern understanding of the value of 
advertisement. 

Ducuesse. Yes, she has, hasn’t she? 

Fenwick. Well believe me, she conceived the ‘idea of that 
hostel, built it, endowed it, organized it, all on her own. It 
cost twenty thousand pounds. 

Ducuesse. But surely, Mr. Fenwick, you paid the twenty 
thousand pounds? Pearl hasn’t got sums like that to throw 
away on charity. 

Fenwick. I gave the money, but the money isn’t the im- 
portant thing. The idea, the organization, the success, are all 
due to Pearl. 

Ducuesse. It has certainly been one of the best advertised 
of recent philanthropic schemes, 
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[THornTon Cuay, Bess, BLEANE, and FLEMING come an.| 


Cuay. We’re all dying to play poker. 

Fenwick. The table is ready. 

Brssiz. Where is Pearl? 

Fenwick. She’s gone to her room. She’ll be back in a 
minute. [They gather round the table and sit down.] 

Bessiz. You’re going to play, Princess? . 

Princess. Oh, I don’t think so. I'll look on. Tm going to 
bed in a minute. 

Bessiz. Oh, you must play. 

[Princess smiles, shrugs her shoulders, approaches the 
table. | 


FENwIcK. Leave a place for Pearl. 

DucHEssE. You must leave one for Tony too. 

Cuay. What’s he doing? 

Ducuesse. He’ll be here presently. 

Fenwick. Shall I give out the counters? What would you 
like to play for? 

Princess. Don’t let it be too high. 

Ducuessse. How tiresome of you, Flora. I think I’m in 
luck to-night. 

Fenwick. We don’t want to ruin anyone. Forty counters 
for a sovereign. 

Princess. Very well. 

FENwIcK [to Cuay]. Count them out in forties, Thornton. 
Mr. Harvey, you might count them out, will you? 

FLEMING. Sure. 

[The three of them start counting out the counters. ] 
Ducuesse. Oh, how stupid of me, I haven’t got my bag. 
Fenwick. Never mind, we’ll trust you. 

Ducuesse. Oh, I’d rather pay at once. It saves so much 
bother. Besides, I hate not having my bag. 

Princess. One always wants to powder one’s nose when 
one hasn’t got it. 


Ducugsse. Bessie, dear, I left it in Pearl’s new tea house. 
Do run and fetch it for me. 
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Bessiz. Certainly. 

Bueane. No, U’ll go. 

Besstg. You don’t know the way. I can go through the 
bushes. It’s only twenty yards. You stop and count out the 
counters, [She goes out.] 

Fenwick. There’s one lot of forty. Will you take them, 
Princess? 

Princess. Thank you. Here’s a pound. 

Ducuessge. I’ll give you my pound as soon as Bessie brings 
my bag. ; 

Cuay. How on earth came you to leave it in the tea house? 

Ducuzsse. I’m so careless. I’m always leaving my bag 
about. 

Ciay. Your deal, Fenwick. 

Frenwicx. Ante up, Princess. 

Princess. I beg your pardon. 

[She pushes forward a counter. Fenwick deals. The 
others take up their cards. | 

Fenwick. A shilling to come in. 

‘FLEMING. I’m coming in. 

BuEANE. I always come in. 

Fenwick. I oughtn’t to, but I shall all the same. Are 
you going to make good your ante, Princess? 

Princess. I may just as well, mayn’t I? 

Cuay. Who bets? 

Princess. I’m out of it. 

Cuay. I said it was a pair of twos. 

FiemMine. I'll bet a shilling. 

Cuay. I'll take it and raise your shilling. 

Fenwick. I suppose I must risk my money. What have 
I got to put down. Two shillings? 

Fremine. There’s your shilling and I'll raise you two shill- 
ings more. 

Cuay. No, I’ve had enough. 

Fenwick. I’ll take you and raise you five shillings. 

Fiemine. Very well, I’ll raise you five shillings. 


Fenwick. I'll see you. 
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[Bessiz comes in. Ducuesse has been watching for her. 
BEssip is excessively disturbed. | 


Ducuessz. Ah, there’s Bessie. _ 

Fenwick [to Fueminc]. What have you got? 

Dvucuessse. Did you find my bag? 

Bessiz [with a gasp]. No, it wasn’t there. 

Ducuzsse. Oh, but I remember distinctly leaving it there. 
J go and look for it myself. Mr. Fenwick, will you come 
with me? 

Besstz. No, don’t—you can’t get into the tea house. 

Ducuesse. How d’you know the bag isn’t there, then? 

Princess [surprised]. Bessie, is anything the matter? 

Bessiz [in a strained voice]. The door of the tea house is 
locked. 

Ducuessz. Oh, it can’t be. I saw Pearl and Tony go in 
there just now. 

[Brsstm suddenly hides her face and bursts into a flood 
of tears. | 

Princess [starting to her feet]. Minnie, you devil. What 
have you been doing? 

Ducuessp. Don’t ask what I’ve been doing. 

Princess. How dare you send the girl! How cruel! How 
cruel! 

Fenwick. You must be mistaken. Pearl went up to her 
room. 

Ducurssr. Go and look for her... 

[FENWICK is about to start from his chair. Princess puts 
her hand on his shoulder. | 

Princess. Where are you going? 

Ducussse. I saw her. 

[For a moment there is a pause. | 

Cuay [in an embarrassed way]. Well, we’d better go on 
with our game, hadn’t we? 


[The Princess and BLEANE are bending over Brssix try- 
img to get her to control herself.| 


Fieminc. That was your money, Mr. Fenwick. 
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FENwIckK [staring in front of him with red face and blood- 
shot eyes. Under his breath]. The slut! The slut! 
[DucueEssE takes out her bag from behind the cushion, 
gets out stick for her lips and her mirror and begins to 
paint them. | 

Cuay. You'd better deal, Fleming. The Princess won’t 
play, I expect. 

Ducuessse. Deal me cards. I want to play. 

Cuay. Bleane, come on. We’d better go on with our game. 
{BLEANE comes forward. Fuiemine deals cards. A stormy 
silence hangs over the party, broken only by the short speeches 
referring to the game; they play to try and relieve the tension. 
They are all anxiously awaiting Prart, afraid she will come, 
knowing she must, and dreading the moment; they are nerv- 
ous and constrained.| Your ante, Bleane. [BLEANE puts for- 
ward a counter. Cards are dealt in stlence.| I’m coming in. 

[Fenwick looks at his cards, puts forward a couple of 
counters, but does not speak. FLEMING puts forward 
counters. | d 

FLeMiInG. D’you want a card? 

Bueane. Three, please. 

Cray. Two. 

Fenwick [with an effort over himself.]. Vl have three. 

[Fuemine deals them as they ask. Just as he has given 
FLEMING his, PEARL comes in, followed by Tony. 

_ Tony 1s smoking a cigarette.] 

Peart. Oh, have you started already? 

Fenwick [violently]. Where have you been? 

Peart. I? My head was aching a little and I went for a 
turn in the garden. I found Tony composing a sonnet to the 
moon. 

Fenwick. You said you were going to your room. 

Prarut. What are you talking about? 

[She looks around, sees the Ducuesse’s look of angry 
triumph, and gives a slight start.] 

DucueEssE. Once too often, my dear, once too often. 
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[Peart takes no notice. She sees BussiE. BEssiE has 
been staring at her with miserable eyes and now she 
hides her face. Praru realizes that everything 1s dis- 
covered. She turns coolly to Tony.] 

Prart. You damned fool, I told you it was too risky. 


CURTAIN 


ACT III 


THE ScENE is the same as in the last Act, the morning-room 
at Feathers. It 1s the next day, Sunday, about three in 
the afternoon, and the sun is shining brightly. 


[DiscoverED: The Princess, THORNTON Cuay, and 
FLEMING are sitting down; FLEMING lights another 
cigarette. | 

Princess, Is it good for you to smoke so many cigarettes? 

Fiemine. I shouldn’t think so. 

Cray. He must do something. 

Princess. Perhaps you can get up a game of tennis later 
on. 

FLEMING. It’s very hot for tennis. 

Cuay. Besides, who will play? 

Princess. You two could have a single. 

Cuay. If we only had the Sunday papers it would be some- 
thing. 

Princess. You can hardly expect them in a place like this 
I don’t suppose there are many trains on Sunday. 

Cuay. I wonder if dinner is going to be as cheerful as 
luncheon was. 

Fiemine. Did Pearl send any explanation for not appear- 
ing at luncheon? 

Princess. I haven’t an idea. 

Ciay. I asked the butler where she was. He said she was 
lunching in bed. I wish I’d thought of that. 
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Princess. I’m afraid we were rather silent. 

Cuay. Silent! I shall never forget that luncheon. Minnie 
subdued—and silent. Tony sulky—and silent. Bessie fright- 
ened—and silent. Blanche embarrassed—and silent. Fenwick 
furious—and silent. I tried to be pleasant and chatty. It 
was like engaging the pyramids in small talk. Both of you 
behaved very badly. You might have given me a little en- 
couragement. 

Fieming. I was afraid of saying the wrong thing. The 
Duchesse and Bessie looked as if they’d burst into tears on 
the smallest provocation. 

Princess. I was thinking of Pearl. What a humiliation! 
What a horrible humiliation! 

Fiemine. What d’you think she’ll do now? 

Cuay. That’s what I’m asking myself. I have an idea 
that she won’t appear again till we’re all gone. 

Princess. I hope she won’t. She’s always so sure of her- 
self, I couldn’t bear to see her pale and mortified, 

Ciay. She’s got plenty of courage. 

Princess. I know. She may force herself to face us. It 
would be a dreadful ordeal for all of us. 

Fieminc. D’you think she’s feeling it very much? 

Princess. She wouldn’t be human if she weren’t. I don’t 
_ suppose she slept any better last night than the rest of us. 
Poor thing, she must be a wreck. 

Fiemine. It was a terrible scene. 

Princess. I shall never forget it. The things that Minnie 
said. I couldn’t have believed such language could issue from 
a woman’s throat. Oh, it was horrible. 

Cuay. It was startling. I’ve never seen a woman so oner 
herself. And there was no stopping her. 

FLemMine. And with Bessie there. 

Princess. She was crying so much, I doubt if she heard. 

Cuay. I was thankful when Minnie had the hysterics and 
we were able to fuss over her and dab her face and slap her 
hands. It was a very welcome diversion. 

FLeminG. Does she have attacks like that often? 
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Cuay. I know she did when the young man before Tony 
married an heiress. I think she has one whenever there’s a 
crisis in the affairs of her heart. 

Fiemine. For goodness sake, Thornton, don’t talk about 
it as if it were a joke. 

Cuay [surprised]. What’s the matter, Fleming? 

Fiemine. I think it’s abominable to treat the whole thing 
so flippantly. 

Cuay. Why, I was very sympathetic. I wasn’t flippant. 
Who got the sal volatile? I got the sal volatile. 

FLEMING [with a shrug of the shoulders]. I daresay your 
nerves are a bit on edge. You see, before, I only thought 
things were rather queer. It’s come as, well, as a shock, to 
discover exactly what the relations are between all these peo- 
ple. And what I can’t very easily get over is to realize that 
I’m the only member of the party who doesn’t take it as a 
matter of course. 

Cuay. We shall never make a man of the world of you, 
Fleming. 

Fieminc. I’m afraid that didn’t sound very polite, 
Princess. I beg your pardon. 

Princess. I should have few friends if I demanded the 
standard that you do. I’ve learned not to judge my neigh- 
bors. 

Fiemina. Is it necessary to condone their vices? 

Princess. You don’t understand. It’s not entirely their 
fault. It’s the life they lead. They’ve got too much money 
and too few responsibilities. English women in our station 
have duties that are part of their birthright, but we, strangers 
in a strange land, have nothing to do but to enjoy ourselves. 

FLEMING. Well, I thank God, Bleane is a decent man, and 
he’ll take Bessie out of all this. 


[The DucuEssr comes in. Unlike the Princess, who is 
m a summer frock, suitable for the country, the 
DUCHESSE wears a town dress and a hat.] 


Princess. You’ve been changing your frock, Minnie. 
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Ducugsse. Yes, I’m leaving this house in half an hour. 
I’d have gone this morning if I’d been able to get away. I 
always thought it is a detestable hole, but now that I’ve dis- 
covered there are only two trains on Sunday, one at nine and 
the other at half-past four, I have no words to express my 
opinion of it. 

Cuay. Yet you have an extensive vocabulary, Minnie. 

Ducussse. I’ve been just as much a prisoner as if I’d been 
shut up with lock and key. I’ve been forced to eat that 
woman’s food. I thought every mouthful would choke 
me. 

Princess. Do keep calm, Minnie. You know how bad it 
is for you to upset yourself. 

Ducuerssrz. As soon as I found there wasn’t a train I sent 
over to the garage and said I wanted to be taken to London 
at once. Would you believe it, I couldn’t get a car. 

Ciay. Why not? 

DucuessE. One of the cars went up to town early this 
morning and the other is being overhauled. There’s nothing 
but a luggage cart. I couldn’t go to London in a luggage cart. 
As it is I shall have to go to the station in it. I shall look 
ridiculous. 

Cuay. Have you ordered it? 

Ducuesse. Yes. It’s to be round at the door in a few 
minutes. 

Ciay. What on earth can Pearl have sent the car up to 
London for? 

Ducuesse. To show her spite. 

Princess. That’s not like her. 

Ducuesse. My dear, she’s been my greatest friend for fif- 
teen years. I know her through and through, and I tell you 
that she hasn’t got a single redeeming quality. And why does 
_ she want to have the car overhauled to-day? When you’re 
giving a party the least you can do is to see that your cars 
are in running order. 

Princess. Oh, well, that was an accident. You can’t 
blame her for that. 
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DucuessE. I only have one thing to be thankful for, and 
that is that she has had the decency to keep to her room. I 
will be just. It shows at least that she has some sense of 
shame. 

Princess. Will you let me have a word or two with 
Minnie? 

Cuay. Why, of course. Come along, Fleming. 

[Cuay and Fiemine Harvey go into the garden.] 

Ducugsse. My dear, if you’re going to ask me to turn the 
other cheek, don’t. Because I’m not going to. I’m going to 
do all I can to revenge myself on that woman. I’m going to 
expose her. I’m going to tell-everyone how she’s treated me. 
When I was her guest! 

Princess. You must take care what you say for your own 
sake, Minnie. 

Ducuessg&. I know quite enough about her to make her 
position in London impossible. I’m going to ruin her. 

Princess. What about Tony? 

Ducussse. Oh, I’ve finished with him. Ah! I’m not the 
kind of woman to stand that sort of treatment. I hope he’!l 
end in the gutter. 

Princess. Don’t you care for him any more? 

DucuessE. My dear, if he was starving and went down 
on his bended knees to me for a piece of bread I wouldn’t give 
it to him. He revolts me. 

Princess. Well, I’m very glad. It distressed me to see 
you on those terms with a boy like that. You’re well rid of 
him. 

Ducuessz. My dear, you needn’t tell me that. He’s a 
thorough wrong ’un and that’s all there is about it. He hasn’t 
even had the decency to try and excuse himself. He hasn’t 
even made an attempt to see me. 

Princess. [Gives her a quick look.] After all, he neve 
really cared for you. Anyone could see that. 

DucuesseE [her voice breaking]. Oh, don’t say that, Flora! 
I couldn’t bear it. He loved me. Until that woman came 
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between us I know he loved me. He couldn’t help loving me. 
I did everything in the world for him. 

[She bursts into tears.] 
- Princess. Minnie! My dear, don’t give way. You know 
what a worthless creature he is. Haven’t you any self- 
respect? 

Ducuesse. He’s the only man I’ve ever loved. I could 
hardly bear him out of my sight. What shall I do without 
him? 

Princess. Take care, here he is. 

[Tony comes in. He is startled at seeing the DucHEssE. 
She turns away and hurriedly dries her tears.] 


Tony. Oh, I beg your pardon. I didn’t know anyone was 
here. I was looking for some cigarettes. 


[He stands there awkwardly, not knowing whether to go 
or stay. The Princnss looks at him reflectively. There 
is a moment’s silence. Then she shrugs her shoulders 
and goes out. He looks at the DucHuEssr who stands 
with her back to him. He hesitates a moment, then, 
almost on the tips of his toes, walks over to the cigar- 
ettes, fills his case, takes another look at the DucuHEssE, 
and is in the act of tip-toeing out of the room when she 
stops him with her question. | 


Ducuesse. Where are you going? 

Tony. Nowhere in particular. 

Ducuesse. Then you'd better stay here. 

Tony. I thought you wished to be alone. 

Ducuessz. Is that why you’ve kept away from me all day? 
[He sinks sulkily into an armchair. The Ducuessse finally 
turns round and faces him.] Haven’t you got anything to 
say for yourself at all? 

Tony. What’s the good of talking? 

Ducuessp. You might at least say you’re sorry for the 
pain you’ve caused me. If you’d had any affection for me 
you wouldn’t have done all you could to avoid me. 

Tony. I knew you’d only make a scene. 


fr 
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Ducuesse. Good Heavens, you surely don’t expect me not 
to make a scene. : 

Tony. The whole thing’s very unfortunate. 

Ducuesss. Ha! Unfortunate. You break my heart and 
then you say it’s unfortunate. 

Tony. I didn’t mean that. I meant it was unfortunate 
that you caught us out. 

DucuessE. Oh, hold your stupid tongue. Every word you 
say is more unfortunate than the last. 

Tony. It’s because I knew you’d take offence at everything 
I said that I thought the best thing I could do was to keep 
out of the way. 

Ducuesse. You're heartless, heartless. If you’d had any 
decent feeling you couldn’t have eaten the lunch you did. But 
you munched away, munched, munched. munched, till I could 
have killed you. 

Tony. Well, I was hungry. 

DucueEsse. You oughtn’t to have been hungry. 

Tony. What are you going to do about it? 

Dvucuesse. About your appetite? Pray to God your next 
mouthful chokes you. 

Tony. No, about the other. 

Ducuessz. I’m going to leave this house this afternoon. 

Tony. D’you want me to come too? 

DucuessE. What d’you suppose it matters to me whether 
you go or stay? 

Tony. If you go I shall have to go too. 

Ducuesse. You ought to start soon then. It’s four miles 
to the station. I shall be obliged if you will not get in the 
same carriage as me. 

Tony. I’m not going to walk. They can run me down in 
a car, 

Ducuessg. There’s nothing but a luggage cart, and I’m 
going in that. 

Tony. Isn’t there room for me? 

Ducuesse. No. 

Tony. When d’you want me to move out of my flat? 
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DucuesssE. What has that got to do with me? 

Tony. You know very well that I can’t pay the rent. 

Ducuessz. That’s your lookout. 

Tony. I shall go to the colonies. 

Ducusssz. That’s the very best thing you can do. I hope 
you'll have to break stones, and dig, and paint—with lead 
paint. I hope you’re miserable, 

Tony. Oh, well, it’ll have its compensations. 

DucHEssE. Such as—? 

Tony. I shall be my own master. I was about fed up 
with this, I can tell you. 

Ducuesse. Yes, you can say that now. 

Tony. D’you think it was all jam, never being able to call 
my soul my own? I was sick to death of it. 

DucuHEssgE. You cad! 

Tony. Well, you may just as well know the truth. 

DucuEssz. D’you mean to say you never cared for me? 
Not even at the beginning? [He shrugs his shoulders, but 
does not answer. She speaks the next phrases in little gasps, 
gradually weakening as her emotion overcomes her. He stands 
before her in sulky silence. Tony. I’ve done everything in 
the world for you. I’ve been like a mother to you. How can 
you be so ungrateful. You haven’t got any heart. If you 
had you’d have asked me to forgive you. You’d have made 
some attempt to... Don’t you want me to forgive you? 

Tony. What d’you mean by that? 

Ducuesse. If you’d only asked me, if you’d only shown 
you were sorry, I’d have been angry with you, I wouldn’t have 
spoken to you for a week, but I’d have forgiven you, I’d have 
forgiven you, Tony. But you never gave me a chance. It’s 
cruel of you, cruel. 

Tony. I was a damned fool, I know that. 

Ducuesse. Are you in love with that woman? 

Tony. No. 

Ducuesse. Then why did you? Oh, Tony, how could you! 

Tony. If one felt about things at night as one does next 
morning life would be a dashed sight easier. 
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Ducuegssg. If I said to you let’s let bygones be bygones 
and start fresh, what would you say, Tony? 

[She looks away. He rests his eyes on her reflectively. | 

Tony. We’ve made a break now. We'd better leave it at 
that. I shall go out to the colonies. 

DucuessE. Tony, you don’t mean that seriously. You 
could never stand it. You know, youre not strong. You'll 
only die. 

Tony. Oh, well, one can only die once. 

Ducuesse. I’m sorry for all I said just now, Tony. I 
didn’t mean it. 

Tony. It doesn’t matter. 

Ducuessz. I can’t live without you, Tony. 

Tony. I’ve made up my mind. It’s no good talking. 

Ducuesse. I’m sorry I was horrid to you, Tony. I'll never 
be again. Won’t you forget it? Oh, Tony, won’t you forgive 
me? I’ll do anything in the world for you if only you won’t 
leave me. 

Tony. It’s a rotten position I’m in. I must think of the 
future. 

DucuegssE. Oh, but, Tony, I’ll make it right for you. 

Tony. It’s very kind of you, but it’s not good enough. 
Let’s part good friends, Minnie. If I’ve got to walk to the 
station it’s about time I was starting. 

[He holds out his hand to her.]} 

DucuesszE. D’you mean to say it’s good-bye? Good-bye 
forever? Oh, how can you be so cruel! 

Tony. When one’s made up one’s mind to do a thing it’s 
best to do it at once. 

Ducuessr. Oh, I can’t bear it! I can’t bear it! [She be- 
gins to cry.] Oh, what a fool I was! I ought to have pre- 
tended not to see anything. I wish I’d never known. Then 
you wouldn’t have thought of leaving me. 

Tony. Come, my dear, pull yourself together. You’ll get 
over it. 

DucHeEssE [desperately]. Tony, if you want to marry me 
—I’m willing to marry you. [A pause. ] 


\ 
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Tony. I should be just as dependent on you. D’you think 
it would be jolly for me having to come to you for every five 
pounds I wanted? 

Ducuesssz. I’ll settle something on you so that you'll be 
independent. A thousand a year. Will that do? 

Tony. You are a good sort, Minnie. 

[He goes over and sits down beside her.} 

DucuegssE. You will be kind to me, won’t you? 

Tony. Rather. And look here, you needn’t give me that 
two-seater. I shall be able to drive the Rolls-Royce. 

Ducuessze. We won’t stay another minute in this house. 
Ring the bell, will you? You’ll come with me in the luggage 
cart? 

Tony [ touching the bell]. I much prefer that to walking. 

Ducugsse. It’s monstrous that there shouldn’t be a motor 
to take luggage to the station. It’s a most uncomfortable 
house to stay in. 

Tony. Oh, beastly. D’you know that I didn’t have a 
bathroom attached to my bedroom? 


[PoLE comes in.] 


Ducuesse. Is the luggage cart ready, Pole? 

Potz., Ill enquire, your grace, 

Ducuesse. My maid is to follow in the morning with the 
luggage. Mr. Paxton will come with me. [To Tony.] What 
about your things? 

Tony. Oh, they’ll be all right. I brought my valet with me. 

POLE. Her ladyship is just coming downstairs, your grace. 

Ducuesse. Oh, is she? Thank you; that’ll do, Pole. 

Pour. Very good, your grace. 

[He goes out. As soon as he closes the door behind him 
the DucHESSE springs to her feet.] 

DucuHeEsse. I won’t see her! Tony, see if Thornton is on 
the terrace. 

Tony. All right. [He goes to the French window.] Yes, 
V’ll call him, shall I? Clay, come here a minute, will you? 

[He goes out.] 
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[THORNTON CLAY comes in, followed immediately by the 
PrINcEss and FLEMING. | 


Ducuesse. Thornton, I’m told Pearl is coming downstairs. 

Cuay. At last. 

Ducussse. I won’t see her. Nothing will induce me to 
see her. 

Princess. My dear, what is to be done? We can’t make 
her remain upstairs in her own house. 

Ducuesse. No, but Thornton can speak to her. She’s evi- 
dently ashamed of herself. I only ask one thing, that she 
should keep out of the way till I’m gone. 

Cuay. I'll do my best. 

Ducuesse. I’m going to walk up and down till the lug- 
gage cart is ready. I haven’t taken my exercise to-day. 

[She goes out.] 

Cuay. If Pearl is in a temper that’s not a very pleasant 
message to give her. 

Princess. You won’t find her in a temper. If she’s dread- 
fully. upset tell her what Minnie says gently. 

Fieminc. Here is Bessie. [She comes in.] It appears 
that Pearl is just coming downstairs. 

Brssiz. Is she? 

Princess. Have you seen her this morning, Bessie? 

Brssizx. No. She sent her maid to ask me to go to her, 
but I had a headache and couldn't. 

[They look at her curiously. She is inclined to be abrupt 
and silent. It may be imagined that she has made up 
her mind to some course, but what that is the others 
cannot tell. FLEMING goes over and sits beside 
her.| 

Fiemine. I’m thinking of going back to America next 
Saturday, Bessie. 

Bessig. Dear Fleming, I shall be sorry to lose you. 

Furemina. I expect you’ll be too busy to think about me. 
You'll have to see all kinds of people and then there’s: your 
trousseau to get. 
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Brssizx. I wish you could come over to Paris with me, 
Princess, and help me with it. 

Princess. I? [She gets an inkling of what Bessie means. ] 
. . . Of course if I could be of any help to you, dear child... . 
[She takes Brssiz’s hand and gives her a fond smile. Bursstn 
turns away to hide a tear that for a moment obscures her 
eyes.| Perhaps it’s a very good idea. We must talk about it. 


[PEARL comes in. She is perfectly cool and collected, radiant 
m a wonderful, audacious gown; she is looking her best 
and knows it. There is nothing in her manner to indicate 
the smallest recollection of the episode that took place on 
the preceding evening. | 


Peary [brightly]. Good-morning. 

Cuay. Good-afternoon. 

Praru. I knew everyone would abuse me for coming down 
so late. It was such a lovely day I thought it was a pity to 
get up. 

Cuay. Don’t be pardonical, Pearl, it’s too hot. 

Peart. The sun streamed into my room and I said it’s a 
sin not to get up on a morning like this. And the more I said 
I ought to get up the more delightful I found it to lie in bed. 
How is your head, Bessie? 

Bessie. Oh, it’s better, thank you. 

Peary. I was sorry to hear you weren’t feeling up to the 
mark. : 

Bessiz. I didn’t sleep very well. 

Peart. What have you done with your young man? 

Bessiz. Harry? He’s writing letters. 

Pearu. Spreading the glad tidings, I suppose. You ought 
to write to his mother, Bessie. It would be a graceful atten- 
tion. A charming, frank little letter, the sort of thing one 
would expect an ingénue to write. Straight’from the heart. 

Cuay. I’m sure you’d love to write it yourself, Pearl. 

Peary. And we must think about sending an announcement 
to the Morning Post. 

Fiemine. You think of everything, Pearl. 
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Peary. I take my duties as Bessie’s chaperon very seri- 
ously. I’ve already got a brilliant idea for the gown I’m going 
to wear at the wedding. 

FLEMING. Gee! 

Peart. My dear Fleming, don’t say gee, it’s so American; 
say, by Jove. 

FLEMING. I couldn’t without laughing. 

Peary. Laffing. Why can’t you say laughing? 

Firemine. I-don’t want to. , 

Peart. How obstinate you are. Of course now that Bessie 
is going to marry an Englishman she’ll have to take lessons. 
I know an excellent woman. She’s taught all the American 
peeresses. 

FLEMING. You surprise me. 

Praru. She’s got a wonderful method. She makes you read 
aloud. And she has long lists of words that you have to re- 
peat twenty times a day, half instead of haf, and barth instead 
of bath, and carn’t instead of can’t. 

Fitemine. By Jove instead of gee. 

Praru. Peeresses don’t say by Jove, Fleming. She teaches 
them to say good Heavens instead of mercy. 

Bessizn. [Gets up. To Fuemina.|] D’you think it’s too hot 
for a turn in the garden? 

Fiemine. Why, no. 

Bsssig. Shall we go, then? [They go out together.] 

Peart. What’s the matter with Bessie? She must have 
swallowed a poker last night. No wonder she couldn’t sleep. 
It’s enough to give anyone indigestion. 

Cray. You know that Minnie is going away this after- 
noon, Pearl? 

PrearL. Yes, so I heard. It’s such a bore there are no cars 
to take her to the station. She’ll have to go in the luggage - 
cart. 

Cray. She doesn’t wish to see you. 

Peart. Oh, but I wish to see her. 

Cuay. I daresay. 

Peary. I must see her. 
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Cuay. She asked me to tell you that she only wished you 
to do one thing and that is to keep out of the way till she’s 
gone. 

Peary. Then you can go and tell her that unless she sees 
me she shan’t have the luggage cart. 

Cuay. Pearl! . 

Peary. That’s my ultimatum. 

Cuay. Can you see me taking a message like that to the 
Duchesse? 

Peary. It’s four miles to the station and there’s not a scrap 
of shade all the way. 

Cuay. After all, it’s not a very unreasonable request she’s 
making. 

Peary. If she wants the luggage cart she must come and 
say good-bye to me like a lady. 

Cuay [to the Princess]. What am I to do? We used up 
all the sal volatile last night. 

Princess. I'll tell her if you like. D’you really insist on 
seeing her, Pearl? 

Praru. Yes, it’s very important. [The PRINcEss goes out. 
PEARL watches her go with a smile.} Vm afraid Flora is 
shocked. Tell me how luncheon went off. 

Cuay. My dear, it was like a gathering of relations who 
hate one another after the funeral of a rich aunt who’s left 
all her money to charity. 

Praru. It must have been priceless. I’d have given any- 
thing to be there. , 

Cuay. Why weren’t you? ‘ 

Peart. Oh, I knew there’d be scenes and I’m never at my 
best in a scene before luncheon. One of the things I’ve learned 
‘from the war is that a general should choose his own time for 
a battle. 

Ciay. Minnie moved heaven and earth to get away this 
morning. 

Praru. I knew she couldn’t. I knew none of them could 
go till the afternoon. 

Cuay. The train service is atrocious. 
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Peary. George says that is one of the advantages of the 
place. It keeps it rural. There’s one at nine and another at 
half-past four. I knew that not even the most violent dis- 
turbances would get people up at eight who never by any 
chance have breakfast till ten. As soon as I awoke I took 
the necessary steps. 

Cuay [interrupting]. You slept? 

Peart. Oh, ves. I slept beautifully. There’s nothing like 
a little excitement to give me a good night. 

Cuay. Well, you certainly had some excitement. I’ve 
rarely witnessed such a terrific scene. 

Peary. I sent out to the garage and gave instructions that 
the old Rolls-Royce was to be taken down at once, and the 
other was to go to London. 

Cuay. What for? 

Peart. Never mind. You’ll know presently. Then I did 
a little telephoning. 

Cuay. Why were you so anxious to prevent anybody from 
leaving the house? 

Peary. I couldn’t have persuaded myself that my party 
was a success if half my guests had left me on Sunday morn- 
ing. I thought they might change their minds by the after- 
noon. 

Cuay. If that’s your only reason I don’t think it’s a very 
good one. 

Peary, It isn’t. I will be frank with you, Thornton. I can 
imagine that a very amusing story might be made out of this 
episode. I never mind scandal, but I don’t expose myself to 
ridicule if I can help it. 

Cuay. My dear Pearl, surely you can trust the discretion 
of your guests. Who do you think will give it away? 

PrarRuL. You. 

Cuay. I? My dear Pearl, I give you my word of hon- 
GUE eee 
Praru [calmly]. My dear Thornton, I don’t care twopence 
about your word of honour. You’re a professional entertainer 
and you'll sacrifice everything to a good story. Why, don’t 
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you remember that killing story about your father’s death? 
You dined out a whole season on it. 

Cuay. Well, it was a perfectly killing story. No one would 
have enjoyed it more than my poor old father. 

Peary. I’m not going to risk anything, Thornton. I think 
it’s much better there should be no story to tell. 

Cuay. No one can move the clock backwards, Pearl. I 
couldn’t help thinking at luncheon that there were the ele- 
ments of a very good story indeed. 

Peart. And you'll tell it, Thornton. Then I shall say: 
my dear, does it sound probable? They all stayed quite hap- 
pily till Monday morning; Sturrey and the Arlingtons dined 
on the Sunday night, and we had a very merry evening; 
besides, I was lunching with Minnie only two days after- 
wards. And I shall say, poor Thornton, he is such a liar, 
isn’t he? 

Cuay. I confess that if you are reconciled with Minnie it 
will take a great deal of the point away from my story. What 
about Arthur Fenwick? 

Peary. He’s a sensualist, and the sensual are always sen- 
timental. 

Cuay. He scared me dreadfully at luncheon. He was eat- 
ing a dressed crab, and his face grew every minute more 
purple. I was expecting him to have an apoplectic fit. 

Peary. It’s not an unpleasant death, you know, Thornton, 
to have a stroke while you’re eating your favourite dish. 

Cuay. You know, there are no excuses for you, Pearl. 

Peart. Human nature excuses so much, Thornton. 

Cray. You really might have left Tony alone. This habit 
you have of snitching has got you into trouble before. 

Peary. People are so selfish. It just happens that I find 
no man so desirable as one that a friend of mine is in love 
with. I make allowances for the idiosyncracies of my friends. 
Why shouldn’t they make allowances for mine? [The Ducu- 
ESSE comes in, erect and haughty, with the air of Boadicea 
facing the Roman legions. Praru turns to her with an ingra- 
tiating smile.| Ah, Minnie. 
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Ducuessz. I’m told the only way I can leave this house is 
by submitting to the odious necessity of seeing you. 

PrarL. I wish you wouldn’t go, Minnie. Lord Sturrey is 
coming over to dinner to-night and so are the Arlingtons. I 
always take a lot of trouble to get the right people together 
and I hate it when anybody fails me at the last minute. 

Ducuesss. D’you think anything would have induced me 
to stay so long if there’d been any possibility of getting 
away? 

Peary. It wouldn’t have been nice to go without saying 
pbod-bye to me. 

Dvucuessg. Don’t talk nonsense, Pearl. 

Peart. D’you know that you behaved very badly last 
night, and I ought to be extremely angry with you. 

_ Ducuesse. I? Thornton, the woman’s as mad as a hatter. 

PearL. You really oughtn’t to have made a scene before 
Harry Bleane. And, you know, to tell Arthur wasn’t playing 
the game... If you wanted to.tell anyone, why didn’t you tell 
George? 

Ducuesss. In the first place he wasn’t there. He never is. 

Peary. I know. He says that now society has taken to 
coming down to the country for week-ends he prefers London. 

Ducuessg. I'll never forgive you. Never! Never! Never! 
You'd got Arthur Fenwick. Why weren’t you satisfied with 
him? If you wanted to have an affair with anyone, why didn’t’ 
you take Thornton? He’s almost the only one of your friends 
with whom you haven’t. The omission is becoming almost 
marked. 

Peart. Thornton never makes love to me except when other 
people are looking. He can be very passionate in the front 
seat of my box at the opera. 

Ciay. This conversation is growing excessively personal. 
I'll leave you. [He goes out.] 

Pearu. I’m sorry I had to insist on your seeing me, but I ~ 
had something quite important to say to you. 

Ducuesse. Before you go any farther, Pearl, I wish to tell 
you that I’m going to marry Tony. 
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Praru [aghast]. Oh, my dear, you’re not doing it to spite 
me? You know, honestly, he doesn’t interest me in the slight- 
est. Oh, Minnie, do think carefully. 

Ducuessz. It’s the only way I can keep him. 

Peary. D’you think you'll be happy? 

Ducuesse. What should you care if I’m happy? 

Peart. Of course I care. D’you think it’s wise? You're 
giving yourself into his hands. Oh, my dear, how can you 
risk it? 

Ducuessz. He said he was going out to the colonies. I love 
him. . . . I believe you’re really distressed. How strange you 
are, Pearl! Perhaps it’s the best thing for me. He may settle 
down. I was very lonely sometimes, you know. Sometimes, 
when I had the blues, I almost wished I’d never left home. 

Praru. And I’ve been moving heaven and earth to get him 


‘a job. I’ve been on the telephone this morning to all the cab- 


inet ministers I know, and at last I’ve done it. That’s what 
I wanted to tell you. I thought you’d be so pleased. I sup- 
pose he won’t want it. 

DucuessE. Oh, I’m sure he will. He’s very proud, you 
know. That’s one of the things I liked in him. He had to be 
dependent on me, and that’s one of the reasons why he always 
wanted to marry me. 

Peart. Of course you'll keep your title. 

DucuHessE: Oh, yes, I shall do that. 

Pearu [going towards her as if to kiss her]. Well, darling, 
you.have my very, very best wishes. 

Ducuesse [drawing back]. I’m not going to forgive you, 
Pearl. 

Peart. But you’ve forgiven Tony. 

DucHesssz. I don’t blame him. He was led away, 

Peary. Come, Minnie, don’t be spiteful. You might let 
bygones be bygones. 

Ducuessz. Nothing will induce me to stay in this house 
another night. 

Praru. It’s a very slow train, and you’ll have to go with- 


out your tea. 
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DucuesszE. I don’t care. 

Peart. You won’t arrive in London till half-past eight and 
you’ll have to dine in a restaurant. 

Ducuesse. I don’t care. 

Peart. You'll be grubby and hot. Tony will be hungry 
and out of temper. And you'll look your age. 

DucHEssE. You promised me the luggage cart. 

Peary [with a sigh]. You shall have it; but you'll have to 
sit on the floor because it hasn’t got any seats. 

Ducuesse. Pearl, it’s not going to break down on the way 
to the station! 

Peart. Oh, no, how can you suspect me of playing a trick 
like that on you? ... [With a tinge of regret.] It never 
occurred to me. 


[THORNTON Cay comes in.] 


Cuay. Pearl, I thought you’d like to know that Fenwick 
is coming to say good-bye to you. 

Ducuesse. I'll go and tell Tony about the job you’ve got 
him. By the way, what is it? 

Praru. Oh, it’s something in the Educational Office. 

Ducuesse. How very nice. What do they do there? 

Peart. Nothing. But it’ll keep him busy from ten to four. 
[The -DucHEssE goes out.] She’s going to marry him. 

Cuay. I know. 

Prary. I’m a wonderful matchmaker. First Bessie and 
Harry Bleane, and now Minnie and Tony Paxton. I shall 
have to find someone for you, Thornton. 

Cuay. How on earth did you manage to appease her? 

Peart. I reasoned with her. After all, she should be glad 
the boy has sown his wild oats before he marries, and be- 
sides, if he were her husband, of course she wouldn’t expect 
fidelity from him; it seems unnatural to expect it when he 
isn’t. 

Cuiay. But she’s going all the same. 

Pearu. I’ve got a quarter of an hour yet. Give me your 
handkerchief a minute, will you? 
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Ciay [handing it to her]. Youre not going to burst into 
tears? 

Pearu. . [She rubs her cheeks violently.] I thought I ought 
to look a little wan and pale when Arthur comes in. 

Cuiay. You'll never love me, Pearl. You tell me all your 
secrets. 

_ Peart. Shall I tell you what to do about it? Take the 
advice I give to Americans who come over to London and 
want to see the Tower; say you’ve been and don’t go. 

Cuay. D’you think you can bring Arthur around? 

Praru. I’m sure I could if he loved me. 

Cuay. My dear, he dotes on you. 

Prart. Don’t be a fool, Thornton. He loves his love for 
me. That’s quite a different thing. I’ve only got one chance. 
He sees himself as the man of iron. I’m going to play the 
dear little thing racket. 

Cuay. You’re a most unscrupulous woman, Pearl. 

Peart. No more-than most. Please go. I think he ought 
to find me alone. 


[Cuay goes out. PEARL seats herself in a pensive attitude 
and looks down reflectively at the carpet; in her hand 
she holds dejectedly an open volume of poetry. Pres- 
ently ARTHUR FENWICK comes in. She pretends not to 
see him. He is a strong man, battered but -not beaten, 
struggling with the emotion which he tries to maste?.] 


Fenwick. Pearl. | 

Peart [with a jump]. Oh, you startled me. I didn’t hear 
you come in. : 

Fenwick. I daresay you’re surprised to see me. I thought 
it was necessary that we should have a short conversation 
before I left this house. 

Praru [looking away]. I’m glad to see you once more. 

Fenwick. You understand that everything is over be- 
tween us. ! 

Peart. If you’ve made up your mind, there’s nothing for 
me to say. I know that nothing can move you when you’ve 
once done that. 
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Fenwick [drawing himself up a en No. That has 
always been part of my power. 

Praru. I wouldn’t have you otherwise. 

Fenwick. I don’t want to part from you in anger, Pearl. 
Last night I could have thrashed you within an inch of your 
life. 

Peart. Why didn’t you? D’you think I’d have minded 
that from the man I loved? 

Fenwick. You know I could never hit a woman. 

Peary. I thought’ of you all through the long hours of the 
night, Arthur. 

Fenwick. I never slept a wink. 

Peary. One would never think it. You must be made of 
iron, 

Fenwick. I think I am sometimes. 

Peary. Am I very pale? 

Fenwick. A little. 

Praru. I feel a perfect wreck. 

Fenwick. You must go and lie down. It’s no good mak- 
ing yourself ill. 

Peary. Oh, don’t bother about me, Arthur. 

FENWICK. Tye bothered about you so long. It’s difficult 
for me to get out of the habit all at once. 

Praru. Every word you say stabs me to the heart. 

-Fenwick. I'll get done quickly with what I had to tell 
you and then go. Of course I shall continue the allowance 
I’ve always made you. ; 

Praru. Oh, I couldn’t take it! I couldn’t take it! 

Fenwick. You must be reasonable, Pearl. This is a mat- 
ter of business. 

Peary. It’s a question I refuse to discuss. Nothing would 
have induced me to accept your help if I hadn’t loved you. 
Now that there can be nothing more between us—no, no, the 
thought outrages me. 

Fenwick. I was afraid that you’d take up that attitude. 
Remember that you’ve only got eight thousand a year of your 
own. You can’t live on that. 
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Praru. I can starve. 

Fenwick. I must insist, Pearl, for my own sake. You’ve 
adopted a style of living which you would never have done if 
you hadn’t had me at the back of you. I’m morally respon- 
sible, and I must meet my obligations. 

Peary. We can only be friends in future, Arthur. 

Fenwick. I haven’t ee asked you to do anything for 
me, Pearl. 

Peary. I shall return your presents. Let me give you my 
pearl necklace at once. 

FENWICK. Girlie, you wouldn’t do that! 

Peary. [She pretends to try and take the necklace off.) 
I can’t undo the clasp. Please help me. 

[She goes up to him and turns her back so that he may 
get at rt.] 

Fenwick. I won’t! I won't! 

PrAru. I'll tear it off my neck! 

Fenwick. Pearl, you break my heart. Do you care for me 
so little that you can’t bear to wear the trifling presents I 
gave you? 

Peary. If you talk to me like that I shall cry. Don’t you 
see that I’m trying to keep my self-control? 

Fenwick. This is dreadful. This is even more painful 
than I anticipated. 

Peart. You see, strength is easy to you. I’m weak. That’s 
why I.put myself in your hands. I felt your power instinc- 
tively. 

Fenwick. I know, I know, and it was because I felt you 
needed me that I loved you. I wanted to shelter you from 
the storms and buffets of the world. 

Peary. Why didn’t you save me from myself, Arthur? 

Fenwick. When I look at your poor pale little face I 
wonder what you’ll do without me, girlie. 

Pear [her voice breaking]. It’ll be very hard. I’ve grown 
so used to depending on you. Whenever anything has gone 
wrong I’ve come to you and you’ve put it right. I was begin- 
ning to think there was nothing you couldn’t do. 
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Fenwick. I’ve always welcomed obstacles. I like some- 
thing to surmount. It excites me. 

Peart. You seemed to take all my strength from me. I 
felt strangely weak beside you. 

Fenwick. It wasn’t necessary that we should both be 
strong. I loved you because you were weak. I liked you to 
come to me in all your troubles. It made me feel so good to 
be able to put everything right for you. 

Peart. You’ve always been able to do the impossible. 

Fenwick [impressively]. I have never found anything 
impossible. 

Peart [deeply moved]. Except to forgive. 

Fenwick. Ah, I see you know me. I never forget, I never 
forgive. 

Praru. I suppose that’s why people feel there’s something 
strangely Napoleonic about you. 

' Fenwick. Maybe, and yet—though you’re only a woman 
you’ve broken me, Pearl, you’ve broken me. 

Praru. Oh, no, don’t say that. I couldn’t bear that. I 
want you to go on being strong and ruthless. 

Fenwick. Something has gone out of my life forever. J 
almost think you’ve broken my heart! I was so proud of you. 
I took so much pleasure in your success. Why, whenever 1 
saw your name in the society columns of the papers it used 
to give me a thrill of satisfaction. What’s going to become of 
you now, girlie, what’s going to become of you now? 

Peart. I don’t know. I don’t care. 

Fenwick. This fellow, does he care for you? Will he 
make you happy? 

Peart. Tony? He’s going to marry the Duchesse. [FEN- 
Wick represses a start.| I shall never see him again. 

Fenwick. Then if I leave you you'll have nobody but 
your husband. 

Peary. Nobody. 

Fenwick. You'll be terribly lonely, girlie. 

Peart. You will think of me sometimes, Arthur, won’t 
you? . 


——— ee ee 
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Fenwick. I shall never forget you, girlie. I shall never 
forget how you used to leave your fine house in Mayfair and 
come and lunch with me downtown. 

ree You used to give me such delicious things to 
eat. 

Fenwick. It was a treat to see you in your beautiful 
clothes sharing a steak with me and a bottle of beer. I can 
order a steak, Pearl, can’t I? 

Peary. And d’you remember those delicious little onions 
that we used to have? [She seems to taste them.] M... 
m...m... it makes my mouth water to think of them. 

Fenwick. There are very few women who enjoy food as 
much as you do, Pearl. 

PrearL. D’you know, next time you dined with me, I’d 
made up my mind to give you an entirely English dinner. 
Scotch broth, herrings, mixed grill, saddle of lamb, and then 
enormous marrow bones, 

[FENwick can hardly bear the thought, his face grows 
red, his eyes bulge and he*gasps. | 
‘Fenwick. Oh, girlie [with utter abandonment]. Let’s 
have that dinner. [He seizes her in his arms and kisses her.| 
I can’t leave you. You need me too much. 

Peart. Arthur, Arthur, can you forgive me? 

Fenwick. To err is human, to forgive divine. 

Prearu. Oh, how like you that is. 

Fenwick. If you must deceive me don’t let me ever find 
out. I love you too much. 

Peart. I won’t, Arthur. I promise you I won't. 

Fenwick. Come and sit on the sofa and let me look at 
you. I seem to see you for the first time. 

Praru. . You know you wouldn’t have liked the walk to the 
station. It’s four miles in the sun. You're a vain old thing 
and your boots are always a little too small for you. [Brsstz 
comes in. She stops as she sees Peart and FENWICK sitting 
hand in hand.| Are you going out, Bessie? 

Bessiz. As soon as Harry has finished his letters we’re 
going for a walk. 
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Peary [to Fenwick]. You mustn’t squeeze my hand in 
Bessie’s presence, Arthur. 

Fenwick. You're a very lucky girl, Bessie, to have a sister 
like Pearl. She’s the most wonderful woman in the world. 

Peary. You're talking nonsense, Arthur. Go and put some 
flannels on. It makes me quite hot to look at you in that 

suit. We’ll try and get up a little tennis after tea. 

Fenwick. Now you mustn’t tire yourself, Pearl. Remem- 
ber those white cheeks of yours. 

PEARL [with a charming look at him]. Oh, I shall soon get 
my colour back now. [She gives him her hand to kiss and he 
goes out. Praru takes a little mirror out of her bag and looks 
at herself reflectively.}| Men are very trivial, foolish crea- 
tures. They have kind hearts. But their heads. Oh, dear, 
oh, dear, it’s lamentable! They have a mechanical intelli- 
gence. And they’re so vain, poor dears, they’re so vain. 

Brssiz. Pearl, to-morrow when we go back to London I’m 
going away. 

Peary. Are you? Where? 

Brssig. The Princess is going to take me over to Paris 
for a few days. 

Peary. Oh, is that all? Don’t stay away too long. You 
ought to be in London just at present. 

Bressizx. On my return I’m proposing to stay with the 
Princess. 

Praru [calmly]. Nonsense. 

Bessig. I wasn’t asking your permission, Pearl. I was 
telling you my plans. 

PEARL [looks at her for a moment reflectively]. Are you 
going to make me a scene, too? I’ve already gone through 
two this afternoon. I’m rather tired of them. 

Bessig. Please don’t be alarmed. I’ve got nothing more to 
say. [She makes as though to leave the room.|] 

Pearu. Don’t be a little fool, Bessie. You’ve been staying 
with me all the season. I can’t allow you to leave my house 
and go to live with Flora. We don’t want to go out of our 
way to make people gossip. 
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Brssiz. Please don’t argue with me, Pearl. It’s not my 
business to reproach you for anything you do. But it isn’t 
my business either to stand by and watch you. 

Peary. You're no longer a child, Bessie. 

Bessiz. I’ve been blind and foolish. Because I was happy 
and having a good time I never stopped to ask for explana- 
tions of this, that, and the other. I never thought ... The 
life was gay and brilliant—it never struck me that under- 
neath it all—oh, Pearl; don’t make me say what I have in my 
heart, but let me go quietly. 

Peary. Bessie, dear, you must be reasonable. Think what 
people would say if you suddenly left my house. They’d ask 
all sorts of questions and Heaven knows what explanations 
they’d invent. People aren’t charitable, you know. I don’t 
want to be hard on you, but I can’t afford to let you do a 
thing like that. 

Bessiz. Now that I know what I do I should never respect 
myself again if I stayed. 

Peart. I don’t know how you can be so unkind. 

Besstz. I don’t want to be that, Pearl. But it’s stronger 
than Iam. I must go. 

PEARL [with emotion]. I’m so fond of you, Bessie. You 
don’t know how much I want you with me. After all I’ve 
seen so little of you these last few years. It’s been such a 
comfort to me to have you. You were so pretty and young 
and sweet, it was like a ray of April sunshine in the 
house. 

Bessiz. I’m afraid you think women are as trivial, foolish 
’ creatures as men, Pearl. 

[Peart looks up and sees that Brssix is not in the least 
taken in by the pathetic attitude. | 

Pear [icily]. Take care you don’t go too far, Bessie. 

Bessiz. There’s no need for us to quarrel. I’ve made up 
my mind and there is the end of it. 

Pearu. Flora’s a fool. I shall tell her that I won’t have 
her take you away from me. You'll stay with me until you’re 
married. 
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Bessiz. D’you want me to tell you that I can hardly bear 
to speak to you? You fill me with shame and disgust. 1 
want never to see you again. 

Peary. Really you drive me beyond endurance. I think I 
must be the most patient woman in the world to put up with 
all I’ve had to put up with to-day. After all, what have I 
done? I was a little silly and incautious. By the fuss you all 
make one would think no one had ever been incautious and 
silly before. Besides, it hasn’t got anything to do with you. 
Why don’t you mind your own business? 

Bessie [bitterly]. You talk as though your relations with 
Arthur Fenwick were perfectly natural. 

Peart. Good Heavens, you’re not going to pretend you 
didn’t know about Arthur! After all, I’m no worse than any- 
body else. Why, one of the reasons we Americans like Lon- 
don is that we can live our own lives and people accept things 
philosophically. Eleo Gloster, Sadie Twickenham, Maimie 
Hartlepool—you don’t imagine they’re faithful to their hus- 
bands? They didn’t marry them for that. 

Brssig. Oh, Pearl, how can you? How can you? Haven't 
you any sense of decency at all? When I came in just now 
and saw you sitting on the sofa with that gross, vulgar, sen- 
sual old man—oh! [She makes a gesture of disgust.| You 
can’t love him. I could have understood if—but—oh, it’s so 
disgraceful, it’s so hideous. What can you see in him? He’s 
nothing but rich—[She pauses and her face changes as a 
thought comes to her, and coming horrifies her.] It’s not be- 
cause he’s rich? Pearl! Oh! 

Praru. Really, Bessie, you’re very silly and I’m tired of 
talking to you. 

Brssip. Pearl, it’s not that? Answer me. 

Pear [roughly]. Mind your own business. 

Bessiz. He was right, then, last night, when he called you 
that. He was so right that you didn’t even notice it. A few 
hours later you’re sitting hand in hand with him. A slut. 
That’s what he called you. A slut! <A slut! 

Peart. How dare you! Hold your tongue! How dare 
you! 
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Bessis. A kept woman. That’s what you are. 

Peary [recovering herself]. I’m a fool to lose my temper 
with you. 

en, Why should you? I’m saying nothing but the 
truth. 

Peart. You're a silly little person, Bessie. If Arthur helps 
me a little that’s his affair and mine. He’s got more money 
than he knows what to do with, and it amuses him to see me 
spend it. I could have twenty thousand a year from him if 
I chose. 

-Brsstz, Haven’t you got money of your own? 

Prart. You know exactly what I’ve got. Eight thousand 
a year. D’you think I could have got the position I have on 
that? You’re not under the impression all the world comes 
to my house because of my charms, are you? I’m not. You 
don’t think the English want us here? You don’t think they 
like us marrying their men? Good Heavens, when you’ve 
known England as long as I have you'll realize that in their 
hearts they still look upon us as savages and Red Indians. 
We have to force ourselves upon them. They come to me 
because I amuse them. Very early in my career I discovered 
that the English can never resist getting something for noth- 
ing. If a dancer is the rage they’ll see her at my house. If 
a fiddler is in vogue they’ll hear him at my concert. I give 
fashion. I’ve got power. I’ve got influence. But everything 
I’ve got, my success, my reputation, my notoriety, I’ve bought 
it, bought it, bought it! 

Bessiz. How humiliating. 

Peart. And finally I’ve bought you a husband. 

Bessiz. That’s not true. He loves me. 

Peary. Do you think he would have loved you if I hadn’t 
shown you to him in these surroundings, if I hadn’t dazzled 
him by the brilliant people among whom he found you? You 
don’t know what love is made of. D’you think it’s nothing 
that he should hear a Prime Minister pay you compliments? 
Of course I bought him. 

Bessie [aghast]. It’s horrible! 
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PEARL. You know the truth now. It'll be very useful to 
you in your married life., Run away and take your little walk 
with Harry Bleane. I’m going to arrange my face. 

[She goes out.] 
[Bessie is left ashamed and stunned. BLEANE comes 1n.] 
BueEANE. I’m afraid I’ve kept you waiting. I’m so 

sorry. 

Bessiz [dully]. It doesn’t matter at all. 

BuEANE. Where shall we go? You know the way about 
these parts and I don’t. 

Bessiz. Harry, I want you to release me. I can’t marry 
you. 

BLEANE [aghast]. Why? 

Bzssig. I want to go back to America. I’m frightened. 

BuEANE. Of me? 

Besstz. Oh, no. I know that you're a dear, good creature. 
I’m frightened of what I may become. 

Bieane. But I love you, Bessie. 

Brsstz. Then that’s the more reason for me to go. I must 
tell you frankly, I’m not in love with you, I only like you. 
I would never have dreamt of marrying you if you hadn’t been 
who you are. I wanted to have a title. That’s why Pearl 
married her husband and that’s why the Duchesse married. 
Let me go, Harry. 

BuLEANE. I knew you didn’t love me, but I thought you 
might come to in time. I thought if I tried I could make you 
love me. 

Brssig. You didn’t know that I was nothing but’ a self- 
seeking, heartless snob. 

BuEANE. I don’t care what you say of yourself, I know 
that you can be nothing but what is true and charming. 

Bessiz. After what you’ve seen last night? After what 
you know of this house? Aren’t you disgusted with all of us? 

Bunane. You can’t think I could class you with the 
Duchesse and— [He stops.]} 

Bessin. Pearl at my age was no different from what I am. 
It’s the life. 
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Bueane. But perhaps you won’t want to lead it. The set 
you’ve been living in here isn’t the only set in England. It 
makes a stir because it’s in the public. Its doings are an- 
nounced in the papers. But it isn’t a very good set, and there 
are plenty of people who don’t very much admire it. 

Bessiz. You must let me try and say what I have in my 
heart. And be patient with me. You think I can make my- 
self at home in your life. I’ve had a hint of it, and now and 
then I’ve had a glimpse of it through Pearl’s laughter and the 
Duchesse’s sneers. It’s a life of dignity, of responsibilities 
and of public duty. i 

' BuEane [with a rueful smile]. You make it.very strenuous. 

Bessie. It comes naturally to the English girls of your 
class. They’ve known it all their: lives and they’ve been 
brought up to lead it. But we haven’t. To us it’s just tedious, 
and its dignity is irksome. We're bored and we fall back on 
the only thing that offers—pleasure. You’ve spoken to me 
about your house. It means everything to you because it’s 
associated with your childhood and all your people before 
you. It could only mean something to me if I loved you. 
And I don’t. 

BLEANE. You’ve made me so wretched, I don’t know what 
to say to you. 

Bessiz. If I make you wretched now, it’s so that we may 
both be saved a great deal of unhappiness later on. I’m glad 
I don’t care for you, for it would make it so much harder for 
me to go. And I’ve got to go. I can’t marry you. I want to 
go home. If I ever marry I want to marry in my own country. 
That is my place. 

Bieane. Don’t you think you could wait a little before 
you decide finally? 

Bessiz. Don’t put difficulties in my way. Don’t you see 
that we’re not strong enough for the life over here? It goes 
to our head; we lose our bearings; we put away our own code 
and we can’t adopt the code of the country we come to. We 
drift. There’s nothing for us to do but to amuse ourselves 
and we fall to pieces. But in America we’re safe. And per- 
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haps America wants us. When we come over here we’re like 
soldiers deserting their country in time of war. Oh, I’m home- 
sick for America! I didn’t know how much it meant to me 
till now. Let me go back, Harry. 

BueANE. If you don’t want to marry me, of course I’m not 
going to try and make you. 

Bessip. Don’t be angry, and be my friend always. 

BuEeaAne. Always. 

Bessiz. After all, three months ago you didn’t know me. 
In three months more you will have forgotten me. Then 
marry some English girl who can live your life and share your 
thoughts. And. be happy. 


[PEARL comes in. She has rouged her cheeks and has once 
more the healthy colour which is usual with her. She is 
evidently jubilant. | 


Peart. The car has just come back from London. [Goes 
to French window and calls.] Minnie. 

Brssiz. I shall tell Pearl to-morrow. 

‘BLEANE. I won’t post my letters then. Ill go and get 
them out of the box. 

Bessiz. Forgive me. [He goes out.] 


[DucHEssE and Cuay appear at the window.] 


Ducusssz. Did you call me? 

Praru. The car has just come back from London so it can 
take you to the station. 

Ducuessp. That’s a mercy. I didn’t at all like the idea 
of going to the station in the luggage cart. Where is Flora? 
IJ must say good-bye to her. 

Peart. Oh, there’s plenty of time now. The car will run 
down in ten minutes. 


[Tony comes in, then the Princess and FLEMING. | 
Ducuessse. Tony, the car has returned and is going to 
take us to the station. 


Tony. Thank God for that. I should have looked a per- 
fect fool in that luggage cart. 
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Ciay. But what on earth did you send the car to London 
for, anyway? 

Peart. In one minute you’ll see. 

[FENWICK comes in. He has changed into flannels. ] 

Fenwick. Who is that gentleman that’s just arrived, 
Pearl? 

Peart. The man of mystery. 
[PoLE comes in followed by Ernest, and after announcing 

him goes out. | 

Potz. Mr. Ernest. 

Ducuesse. Ernest! 

Cuay. Ernest? 

[He its a little dark man with large eyes and long hair 
neatly plastered down. He has the look of a hair- 
dresser. He 1s dressed like a tailor’s dummy, in black 
coat, white gloves, silk hat, patent leather boots. He 
is a dancing master and overwhelmingly gentlemanly. 
He speaks in mincing tones. | 

Ernest. Dear Lady Grayston. 
_ Peart [shaking hands with him]. Vm so glad you were 
able to come. [TJ’o the others.] You were talking about Ernest 
last night and I thought we would have nothing to do this 
evening and he would cheer and comfort us. I sent the car up 
to London with orders to bring him back dead or alive. 

Ernest. My dear Lady Grayston, I’m sure I’ll get into no 
end of trouble. I had all sorts of calls to pay this afternoon 
and I was dining out, and I’d promised to go to a little hop 
that the dear Duchess of Gloster was giving. But I felt I 
couldn’t refuse you. You’ve always been such a good friend 
to me, dear Lady Grayston. You must excuse me coming in 
my town clothes, but your chauffeur said there wasn’t a mo- 
ment to lose, so I came just as I am. 

Peary. But you look a perfect picture. 

Ernest. Oh, don’t say that, dear Lady Grayston. I know 
this isn’t the sort of thing one ought to wear in the country. 

Peary. You remember the Duchesse de Surennes. 
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Ernest. Oh, of course I remember the Duchesse, 

Ducuesss. Dear Ernest. 

Ernest. Dear Duchesse. 

Ducuesse. I thought I wasn’t going to see you again, 
Ernest. 

Ernest. Oh, don’t say that. It sounds too sad. 

Peary. It’s such a pity you must go, Minnie. Ernest would 
have shown you all sorts of new steps. 

Ernest. Oh, dear Duchesse, you’re not going the very 
moment I come down! This is unkind of you. 

DucHEssE [with an effort]. I must go. I must go. 

Ernest. Have you been practising that little step I showed 
you the other day? My dear: friend the Marchioness of 
Twickenham—not the old one, you know, the new one—is 
beginning to do so well. 

DucuHesse [struggling with herself]. Have we time, Pearl? 
I should like Ernest to dance just one tango with me. 

Peary. Of course there’s time. Thornton, set the gramo- 
phone. 

[THORNTON at once starts it and notes of the tango tinkle 
out. | 

DucuessE. You don’t mind, Ernest, do you? 

Ernest. I love to dance with you, Duchesse. 

[They take up their positions. ] 

DucuesssE. Just one moment. It always makes me so 
nervous to dance with you, Ernest. 

Ernest. Oh, now, don’t be silly, dear Duchesse. [They 
begin to dance.| Now hold your shoulders like a lady. Arch 
your back, my dear, arch your back. Don’t look like a sack 
of potatoes. If you put your foot there, I shall kick it. 

DucueEssE [plaintively|]. Ernest! 

Ernest. Now don’t cry. I’m saying all this for your good, 
you know. What’s wrong with you.is that you’ve got no 
passion. ; 

Ducuessg. Oh, Ernest, how can you say such a thing! 
I’ve always looked upon myself as a very passionate 
woman, 
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Ernest. I don’t know anything about that, dear Duchesse, 
but you don’t get it into your dancing. That’s what I said 
the other day to the dear Marchioness of Twickenham—not 
the new one, you know, the old one; you must put passion 
into it, I said. That’s what the tango wants, passion, passion. 

Ducuessz. I see exactly what you mean, Ernest. 

Ernest. And you must dance with your eyes as well, you 
know. You must look as if you had a knife in your garter 
-and as if you’d kill me if I looked at another woman.. Don’t 
you see how I’m looking? I’m looking as though I meant, 
Curse her, how I love her! There! 

[Music stops and they separate. | 

Ducuesse. I have improved, Ernest, haven’t I? 

Ernest. Yes, you’ve improved, dear Duchesse, but you 
want more practice. 

Peart. Minnie, why on earth don’t you stay and Ernest 
will give you a real lesson this evening? 

Ernest. That’s what they want, Duchesse. 

[DucueEssE wrestles with her soul.] 

DucueEsse. Tony, d’you think we can stop? 

Tony. I didn’t want to go ’way. It’s rotten going up to 
town this evening. What on earth are we going to do with 
ourselves when we get there? 

Ducuesse. Very well, Pearl. If it’ll please you, we’ll stop. 

Peart. That is nice of you, Minnie. 

Ducuesse. You're very naughty sometimes, Pearl, but 
you have a good heart, and I can’t help being fond of you. 

Pearu [with outstretched arms]. Minnie! 

Ducuessez. Pearl! 

[They clasp one another and affectionately embrace.] 

Ernest. What an exquisite spectacle, two ladies of title 
kissing one another. 

Bessig [to Fuemine]. They’re not worth making a fuss 
about. I’m sailing for America next Saturday. 
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NOTES ON AUTHORS 


PHILIP MASSINGER was born in 1583, probably at 
Salisbury, England. He was educated at Oxford, but left the 
University without taking a degree, and went to London, 
where he seems to have identified himself with the theater 
at once. He collaborated in a number of plays with Field, 
Dekker, Tourneur, and Fletcher, and composed about fifteen 
others alone. He died in London in 1640. Among the dramas 
wholly or principally by Massinger are The Duke of Milan 
(1623), The Bondman (1624), The Roman Actor (1629), The 
Renegado (1630), The Maid of Honour (1632), A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts (1633), The Great Duke of Florence (1636), 
The Guardian (1655), The Bashful Lover (1655). The dates 
are those of publication, not of composition. 


JEAN BAPTISTE POQUELIN (MOLIERE) was born in 
Paris in 1622, in the middle of the great classic period which 
began with Corneille and ended with Racine. He was edu- 
cated for the law, but soon turned to the stage, playing in 
Paris and in the provinces, and gaining for himself the repu- 
tation of being the chief comic actor in France. It was at this 
time that he took the name Moliére. He was a prolific writer, 
producing about thirty plays, or approximately one a year. ~ 
He died in 1673. Among the most important of his plays are 
Les Précieuses Ridicules (1659), L’Ecole des Maris (1661), 
L’Ecole des Femmes (1662), La Mariage Forcé (1664), Le 
Misanthrope (1666), Le Médecin Malgré lui (1666), Tartuffe 
(1664-1669), L’Avare (1668), Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
(1670), Les Femmes Savantes (1672), Le Malade Imaginaire 


(1673). 


WILLIAM CONGREVE was born at Bardsey, England, in 
1670. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
made the acquaintance of Swift, and then went to London. 
There he was admitted to the Middle Temple for the prac- 
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tice of law, but he soon gave himself over entirely to the life 
of fashionable society and the pursuit of literature as amuse- 
ment. He abandoned his literary career at the age of thirty 
thereafter living in affluence on the income from numeror 
minor government offices. He died in 1729 and was burie 
in Westminster Abbey. Congreve’s plays are The Old Bac 
elor (1693), The Double Dealer (1693), Love for Love (169% 
The Mourning Bride (1697), The Way of the World (1707 a 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH was born in Ireland in 1728. 1° ‘ 
was graduated from Trinity College, Dublin, at twenty, tra 
eled and lived for a while in Europe, studied ‘medicine at, Lov 
vain, and then returned to England. After a short time sper 
as a ‘schoolmaster he became a booksellers’ hack-writer, mal 
ing translations and compilations while he tried to establis: 
himself as a creative writer. He died in 1774. Goldsmit. 
wrote only two plays: The Good Natured Man Sia anc 
She Stoops to Conquer (1773). 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN was born in Dubl’ 
in 1751. “He was sent to Harrow to school and afterwa 
studied with his father, who was an actor and elocutiom | 
In 1776, upon the retirement of Garrick from the stage, She, 
idan bought a part interest in the Drury Lane Theatre, an - 
became manager of the company. In 1779 he transferred h- 
attention to politics, was elected to Parliament, and became .. 
famous debater and orator. His interest in polities, hower ~ 
led him to neglect his theater, and when it was burned in 18 ©. 
Sheridan was left penniless and with heavy debts. He died 
1816 and was buried in Westminster Abbey. His plays ar 
The Rivals (1775), St. Patrick’s Day (1775), The Duenn- 
(1775), The School for Scandal (1777), The Critic (1779), ~ 


OSCAR FINGAL O’FLAHERTIE WILLS WILDE vy,‘ 
born in Dublin in 1854, and educated at Trinity College, Dr 
lin, and at Oxford, where he made a brilliant record. 3 
first play was Vera, or the Nthilists, 1883, but he had brou: 
out a volume of poems two years before. Wilde wrote o: | 
seven plays, the bulk of his work being in other forms of }) 
erature. In 1895, as the result of charges made by the M; 
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juess of Queensbury, he was sentenced to two years’ impris- 

onment. After his release he went to France, where he died, 

in Paris, in 1900. His plays are Vera, or the Nihilists (1883), 

Phe Duchess of Padua (1883), Lady Windermere’s Fan 
1892), A Woman of No Importance (1893), Salomé (1894), 
in Ideal Husband (1895), The Importance of Being Earnest 
$95). 


.~3IR ARTHUR WING PINERO was born in London in 
- 55. His father began to train him for the law, but at nine- 
_on he gave up his reading and went on the stage, playing 
th Charles Wyndham and later with Sir Henry Irving. His 
“st play to be produced, £200 a Year, was put on in 1877, 
id shortly afterwards Pinero left the stage to devote him- 
df entirely to dramatic composition. Since that time he has 
-ritten about fifty plays, farces, social comedies, and trage- 
‘hes, exclusive of translations and librettos. Among the best 
Jnown are The Magistrate (1885), Dandy Dick (1887), Sweet 
vavender (1888), The Weaker Sex (1888), The Profligate 
1889), The Amazons (1893), The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
'893), The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith (1895), Trelawney of 
he Wells (1898), The Gay Lord Quex (1899), Iris (1901), 
,. ty (1903), Hrs House in Order (1906), The Thunderbolt 
, j08), Mid-Channel (1909), The ‘Mind-the-Paint? Girl 
12). 


“WILLIAM SOMERSET MAUGHAM was born in Paris 
1874 and educated in England and Germany, where he 
t died medicine at Heidelberg. His first drama, Schiff- 
pr chig, written in German in 1902, was followed by a series 
' plays and novels in his native language which gained him 
_ public almost at once. The satirical comedies for which he 
best known, however, did not appear until about the time 
.t the war, during which he served with the medical corps. 
‘nee that time he has written, in addition to several novels, 
lay almost every year: The Land of Promise (1914), Car- 
'e (1916), The Unattainable (1916), Our Betters (1917), 
ena Cottage (1918), Cesar’s Wife (1919), Home and 
Yuty (1919), The Unknown (1920), The Circle (1921), 
167t of Suez (1922), The Camel’s Back (1924), The Constant 
e (1926), ris Letter (1927). 
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